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STEAM  TACTICS. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 


"To  P.   0.  KXANUET,  Pi'ECROFT, 

"  Cape  Station  :  H.M.S.  Postuhiiif. 

"Dear  Pyeceoft,— This  should  reacli 
you  about  the  time  you  turn  over  to  the 
Bierdphant  at  Zanzilw,  and  I  hope  finds 

you  ae  fit  as  when  we  parted. 

"  1  always  tbouglit,  as  yon  said  three 
years  ago,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  not  to  make  a  story  ont  of  some  of 
the  things  tllet  have  happened  between  yon 
and  Hincheliff  and  nic,  every  time  we  met. 

"  Now  I  have  written  ont  some  of  the 
tales.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  stuck  to 
what  I  knew  would  go  down  (juietly  :  but  one 
thing  leading  to  another,  I  put  it  all  in,  and 
it  made  six  Number  One  tales.  I  put  in 
about  the  reply-telegram  at  Wool — when  you 
and  Cordery  tried  to  help  the  dumb  girl  with 
the  pig ;  I  put  in  about  the  Plymouth  baby — - 
tlie  night  after  the  BeUi';preiit  paid  off  ;  and 
1  put  in  about  Portland  Station  and  the 
Captain,  and  the  penny-piece  wiiich  we  saw. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  was  all  done,  a  man 
that  I  can  trust  in  the  literary  line  said 
that,  to  go  down  at  ali,  those  tlu-ce  last 
numbers  would  have  to  be  translated  into 
French ;  and  he  recommended  me  to  hand 
them  over  to  a  captain  in  the  Frencli  Navy 
called  Loti.  I  did  not  care  to  accede  to 
this,  so  I  took  them  ont  and  laid  them 
by  till  happier  times,  and  now  people  will 
never  know  what  they  have  lost.  How- 
ever, enough  residuum  remains  to  amuse,  if 
not  to  instruct  ;  and  I  can  always  put  the 
rest  hito  a  large,  tine  book. 

"Hincheliff  had  the  DJiim  at  the  Coro- 
nation Review.  I  njet  him  on  the  beach 
afterwards,  and  I  got  him  to  check  the  story 
of  our  trips  in  the  motors.  He  said  he 
could  guarantee  your  being  agreeable  to  it, 
if-I  cut  out  all  about  what  happened  on  the 
Cramberlmrst  Road,  as  it  would  hurt  Agg's 
tselings.  I  know,  from  what  you  said  at 
the  time,  tliat  you  didn't  care  about  Agg's 
feelings  ;  so  1  suppose  Hincheliff  and  Agg 
have  made  it  up. 


*  Copyright,  1902,  by  Rudyard  KipliDg,  in  the 
TInited  States  of  America.    All  rights  reserved. 
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"  The  other  two  tales  yon  checked  yourself, 
vml  voc'\  before  last  IMantcuvres  ;  but  1  put 
some  more  to  them  on  my  own  later,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  I  l!a\  e  not  got  all  the 
Navy  minuiim  quite  right.  A})Out  Antonio, 
you  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  be 
accurate  all  through ;  and  about  No.  2(57,  I 
was  then  in  strange  surroundings  and  rather 
excited  myself.  Theiefore  there  may  be 
much  that  is  not  technically  true  ;  hut 
Hincheliff  says  1  have  got  tlie  spirit  all 
correct.  You  will  see,  as  these  stories  come 
ont,  the  care  that  T  iiave  taken  to  disguise 
your  name  and  rating,  and  everything  else 
that  might  reflect  upon  you.  Unless  you 
care  to  give  youi-self  away,  which  I  have 
never  known  j-ou  do  yet,  detection  is  quite 
impossible  for  you  or  Hincheliff.  Hence  I 
am  writing  freely,  and  tliough  accused  of 
extravaganzas  by  some  people,  can  rest  con- 
fident that  there  is  much  more  in  these 
literary  efforts  of  mine  than  meets  the  casual 
eye. 

"  Yours  as  before, 

"RUDYARD  KiPLlNn. 

"  P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  there  has 
been  a  hitch  about  the  Antonio  tale  and  the 
proceedings  of  No.  267  ;  it  being  fredy 
alleged  that  Antonio  won't  go  down,  because 

it  is  a  bit  too  tliick  (this  shows  how  much 
people  know),  and  2(17  would  be  subversive 
to  discipline,  as  well  as  likely  to  annoy 
admirals.  Consequently  I  have  had  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end — with  tlic  motor  trips— 
which  is  about  the  same  as  securing  arms  at 
the  beginning  of  G.  Q.'s,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
technical  inferences.  Both  you  and  Hinch- 
eliff will  thus  suffer  from  being  presented  to 
the  public  maiiceuvring  upon  the  land,  which 
is  not  your  natural  element,  instead  of  upon 
the  sea,  which  is.  I,  being  an  author,  am  not 
supposed  to  have  any  feelings." 

***** 

I  caught  sight  of  their  faces  as  we  came 
up  behind  the  cart  in  the  narrow  Sussex  lane  ; 
but  though  it  was  not  eleven  o'clock,  they 
were  both  asleep. 

That  the  carrier  was  on-the  wroag  side  of 
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tlie  road  made  no  difference  to  bis  language 
when  I  rang  my  bell.  He  said  aloud  of 
motot-cars,  and  specially  of  steam  ones,  all 
the  things  which  I  had  read  in  the  faces  of 
snperior  coachmen.  Then  he  pulled  slant- 
wise across  me. 

There  is  a  vociferous  steam  air-pump 
attached  to  my  car  which  can  be  applied  at 
plcasm-e  

The  cart  was  removed  about  a  bowshot's 
length  in  seven  and  a  quarter  seconds,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  parcels  clattering.  At 
the  foot  of  the  next  hill  tlie  hoi"se  stopp3d, 
and  the  two  men  came  out  over  the  ttiil- 
board. 

My  engineer  backed  and  swung  the  car, 
ready  to  move  out  of  reach. 

"The  blighted  egg-boiler  has  steam  up," 
said  Mr.  lliiiclicliif,  pansing  to  gather  a 
large  stone.  "  Temporise  with  tlie  beggar, 
Pye,  till  the  sights  conic  on  !  " 

"  I  can't  leave  -my  'orse  I  "  roared  the 
carrier  ;  "  but  bring  'em  up  'ere,  an'  I'll  kill 
'em  all  over  again," 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pyecroft,"  I  called 
cheerfully.  "  Can  I  give  you  a  lift  any- 
where ?  " 

The  attack  broke  up  round  my  fore- 
wheels. 

"  Well,  we  do  'ave  the  knack  o'  meeting 
in  puris  naturalibus,  as  I've  so  often  said." 
Mr.  Pyecroft  wrung  my  hand.  "  Yes,  I'm 
on  leaf.  So's  Hinch.  We're  visiting  friends 
among  these  kopjes." 

A  monotonous  bellowing  up  the  road 
])cr8isted,  where  the  carrier  was  still  calling 
for  corpses. 

"That's  Agg,  He's  Hinch's  cousin.  You 
aren't  fortunit  in  your  fam'ly  connections, 
Hinch.  'B's  usin'  language  in  derogation  of 
good  manners.   Go  and  abolish  'im." 

Henry  Salt  HinchclifF  stalked  back  to  the 
cart  and  spoke  to  his  cousin.  I  recall  much 
that  the  wind  bore  to  me  of  his  words  and 
tlie  carrier's.  It  secii'od  as  if  the  friendship 
of  years  were  dissolving  a.niid  throes. 

"  'Ave  it  your  own  silly  way,  then," 
roared  the  carrier,  "  an'  get  into  Linghurst 
on  your  own  silly  feet.  I've  done  with  you 
two  runagates."  He  lashed  his  horse  and 
pa^ed  out  of  sight  still  rumbling. 

"  The  fleet's  sailed,"  said  Pyecroft,  *'  leavin' 
us  on  the  beach.  Had  you  any  i^articnlar 
port  on  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  meet  a  friend  at 
Instead  Wiek,  hut  I  don't  mind  " 

"Oh!  tliat'll  do  as  well  as  anything  I 
We're  on  leaf,  you  (*ee." 

"  She'll  'ardly  hold  four,"  said  my  engineer. 


I  had  broken  him  of  the  foolish  habit  of 
being  surprised  at  things,  but  he  was  visibly 
uneiisy. 

Hinchcliff  returned,  drawn  as  by  ropes 
to  my  steam-car,  round  which  he  walked  in 
naiTowing  circles. 

"  What's  her  speed  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the 
engineer. 

"Twenty-live,"  said  that  loyal  man, 

"  Kasy  to  run  ?  " 

"  No  ;  very  difficult,"  was  the  emphatic 
answer. 

"  That  just  shows  that  you  ain't  fit  for 
your  rating.  D'you  suppose  that  a  mau  who 
earns  his  livin'  by  runnin'  30-knot  destroyers 
for  a  parstirae — for  a  parstime,  mark  you  ! — 
is  going  to  lie  down  before  any  blighted 
land-crabbing  steam -pinnace  on  springs  ?  " 

Y"efc  that  was  what  he  did.  Directly  under 
the  car  he  lay  and  looked  upward  into  pipes 
—petrol,  steam,  and  water — with  a  keen  and 
searching  eye. 

I  telegraphed  Mr.  Pyecroft  a  question. 

"Not — in — the— least,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Steam  gadgets  always  take  him  that  way. 
We  'ad  a  bit  of  a  riot  at  Parsley  Green 
through  'is  tryin'  to  show  a  traction-engine, 
haulin'  gipsy-wagons  how  to  turn  comers." 

"  Tell  him  everything  he  wants  to  know," 
I  said  to  the  engineer,  as  T  dragged  out  a 
rug  and  spread  it  on  the  roadside. 

"  He  don't  want  much  showing,"  said  the 
engineer.  Now,  the  two  men  had  not, 
counting  the  time  we  took  to  stuff  our  pipes, 
been  together  more  than  three  minutes. 

"This,"  said  Pyecroft,  driving  an  elbow 
back  into  the  mallow  and  the  scabious  of 
the  hedge-foot,  "  is  a  little  bit  of  all  right. 
Hinch,  I  shouldn't  let  too  much  o'  that  'ot 
mnckings  drop  in  my  eyes.  Your  leafs  up 
in  a  fortnight,  an'  you'll  be  wantin'  'em." 

"  Here  ! "  said  Hinchcliff,  still  on  his  back, 
to  the  engineer.  "  Come  here  and  show  me 
the  lead  of  tiiis  pipe."  And  the  engineer  lay 
down  beside  liini. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Hinchcliff, 
rising.  "  But  she's  more  of  a  bag  of  tricks 
than  I  thought.  Unship  tliis  sujjerstructure 
aft" — he  pointed  to  the  back  seat--" and 
I'll  'ave  a  look  at  the  forced  draught." 

The  engineer  obeyed  with  alacrity.  I 
heard  him  volunteer  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
brother  an  artificer  in  the  Navy. 

"  Tiiey  couple  very  well,  those  two,"  said 
Pyecroft  critically,  while  HInclieiiff  sniffed 
roimd  the  ashes to.s-lagged  boiler  and  turned 
on  gay  jets  of  steam. 

"  Now  take  me  up  the  road,"  he  said. 
My  man,  for  foffim'gL.sa,ke^ikioke^At  me. 
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"Yes,  take  him,"  I  said.  "He's  all 
right." 

"  No,  I  aren't,"  said  Hinchcliff  of  a  sudden 

— "not  if  I'm  expected  to  judge  my  water 
out  of  a  bliglited  shiiYiiig-glass." 

The  water-gauge  of  a  stoam-car  is  rcfiected 
on  a  mirror  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  dasliboard. 
I  also  have  found  it  inconvenient. 

"  Throw  np  yonr  arm  and  look  at  the 
gauge  under  yonr  armpit.  Only  mind  how 
you  steer  while  you're  doing  it,  or  you'll  get 


"The  cai't  was  removeii  iilioiit  a  Ijinvshot's  length  in  seven  nnil  a  quarter  feconils.' 

T  cried,  as  the  car  ran  down  the 


"  What  happens  if  he  upsets  ?  " 
"  The  petrol  will  light  up  and  the  boiler 
may  blow  up." 

"  'Ow  rambnnkshns  !  And  "— Pyccroft 
blew  a  slow  clond — "  Agg's  ahont  three  hoops 
up  this  mornin',  too." 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  us  ?  He's  gone 
down  the  road,"  T  retorted. 

"Ye — cs,  hilt  w^e'H  overtake  'im.  He's  a 
vindictive  Ijlighter.  He  and  Hindi  'ad 
words  about  pig-breeding  this  morning.  O' 
course,  Hindi  don't 
know  the  elements  o' 
that  evolution ;  but 
'e  fell  back  on  'is 
naval  rank  an'  office, 
an'  Agg  grew  peevish. 
I  wasn't  sorry  to  get 
ont  of  the  nart.  .  .  . 
'Ave  yon  ever  con- 
sidered liowwhen  yon 
au^.I  meet,  so  to  say, 
there's  nearly  always 
a  remarkable  hectic 
day  ahead  of  ns  ? 
Hullo  !  Be'old  the 
Ijoef-boat  retumin' ! " 

He  rose  as  the  car 
clinibed  np  the  slope, 
and  shouted  :  "  In 
bow  !    Way  'nnff !" 

"  Yon  be  quiet !  " 
cried  Hinchcliff,  and 
drew  up  opposite  the 
rug,  his  dark  face 
shining  with  joy. 
"  She's  the  Poetry  o' 
Motion  I  She's  the 
Angel's  Dream, 

She's  "   He  shut 

off  steam,  and  the 
slope  being  against 
her,  the  car  slid 
soberly  down  hill 


ditched  ! 
road. 

"  I  wonder ! "  said  Pyecroft,  mnsing. 
"  But,  after  all,  it's  your  steamiu'  gadgets 
lie's  usin'  for  his  Hbretto,  aa  you  might  pnt 
it.  He  said  to  me  after  breakfast  only  this 
mornin'  'ow  he  thanked  'is  Maker,  on  all" 
fours,  that  he  wouldn't  see  nor  smell  nor 
thumb  a  blighted  bnlgine  till  the  nineteentli 
pros.   Now  look  at  'im !    Only  look  at  'iin  !  " 

We  could  see,  ilown  tlie  long  slope  of  the 
road,  niy  driver  snrrendering  his  scat  to 
Hinchcliff,  while  the  car  flickered  generously 
from  hedge  to  hedge. 


lere 


again. 

'  ■  I've 


got  the  brake 
said. 


"What's  this 
on  !  "  he  yelled. 

"  It  doesn't  hold  backwards,"  I 
«  Put  her  on  the  mid-link." 

"  That's  a  nasty  ona  for  the  chief  engineer 
o'  the  T)}mn,  31-knot  T.B.D.,"  said  Pyecroft. 
"7)rt  you  know  what  a  mid-link  is,  HincH  ?  " 

Onee  more  the  car  returned  to  us  ;  hut  as 
Pyecroft  .stooped  to  gather  np  the  rug, 
Hinchcliff  jerked  the  lever  testily,  and  with 
prawn-like  speed  she  retired  backwards  into 
her  own  steam.  ■ 

"  Ap|)arently  'e  don'L^  said  jPyecroft. 
"  AVhat's  he  done  Urow^  gj^yOOgle 
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"  Keversed  her.    I've  done  it  myself." 
"  But  he's  an  enghieev." 
l-'or  the  third  time  the  car  manoeuvred  «p 
liilL 

"  I'll  learn  you  to  cnnie  alongside  proper!)', 
if  I  keep  you  'titties  out  all  night ! "  shouted 
Pyecroft.  It  was  evidently  a  quotation. 
Hinchcliff's  face  grew  livid,  and,  his  hand 
ever  so  sh'ghtly  working  on  the  throttle,  tlie 
car  buzzed  twenty  yards  up  hill. 

"  That's  enough.  We'll  take  your  word 
for  it.  The  mountain  will  come  to 
Ma'ommed.    Stand /(T^^  .' " 

Pyecroft  and  I  and  the  rug  marclicd  up 
where  she  and  Hinchclitf  fumed  togetliei'. 

*'  Not  as  easy  as  it  looks— ch,  Hincli  ?  " 

"It  is  dead  easy.  I'm  going  to  drive  her 
to  Instead  Wick— aren't  I  ?  "  said  the  first 
class  engine-room  artificer.  I  thought  of  his 
performanees  with  No.  267  and  nodded. 
After  all,  it  was  a  little  thing  to  accord  to 
pure  genius. 

"  But  niy  engineer  will  stand  by — at  first," 
I  a<3ded. 

"  An'  you  a  family  man,  too,"  muttered 
Pyecroft,  swinging 
himself  into  the 
right  rear  seat. 
'*  Sure  to  be  a  re- 
markably hectic 
day  when  we 
meet." 

We  adjusted  our- 
selves and,  in  the 
language  of  Mar- 
ryat's  immortal  doc- 
tor, paved  our  way 
towards  iJiigliurst, 
distant  by  mile-post 
11 1  miles. 

Mr.  Hinchcliff, 
every  nerve  and 
muBcle  braced ,  talked 
only  to  the  engineer, 
and  that  profession- 
ally. I  recalled  the 
time  when  I,  too, 
enjoyed  the  rack  on 
wliich  ho  vol un- 
tarily  extended  him- 
self. 

And  the  County 
slow  time. 

"  'Ow  cautious  is  the  'tiffy-bird  !  "  said 
Pyecroft. 

"Even  in  a  destroyer,"  Hinch  snapped 
over  Ijis  shoulder,  "you  ain't  expected  to 
con  and  dri\e  simultaneous.  Don't  address 
any  remarks  to  me  !  " 


"  Pump  I "  said  the  engineer.  "  Tour 
water's  droppin'." 

"  I  know  that.  Where  the  'Bavens  is  that 
blighted  by-pass  ? " 

He  beat  his  right  or  throttle  hand  madly 
on  the  side  of  the  car  till  he  found  the  bent 
rod  that  more  or  less  controls  the  pump,  and, 
neglecting  all  else,  twisted  it  furiously. 

My  engineer  grabbed  the  steering-bar  just 
in  time  to  save  us  lureliiiig  into  a  ditch. 

"If  I  was  a  burnin'  peacock,  with  two 
'undred  bloodshot  eyes  in  my  shinin'  tail, 
I'd  need  'em  all  on  iliis  iob  I '"  said  Hinch. 

"  Don't  talk  !  Steer  !  This  ain't  the 
North  Atlantic,"  J'yecroft  replied. 

"  Blast  my  stokers  !  Why,  the  steam's 
dropped  fifty  pounds  !  "  Hinchcliff  cried. 

"  Fire's  blown  out,"  said  the  engineer. 
"  Stop  her  I  " 

"  Does  she  do  that  often  ?  "  said  Hinch, 
descending. 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Any  time  ? '' 

"Any  time  a  cross-wind  catches  her." 
The  engineer  produced  a  match  andatooped. 


"  I'jecroft  kept  him  at  bftv  with 

of  Sussex  slid  bv  in 


a  ralip-li.aniilio.'' 


My  car  never  hghts  twice  in  the  same 
fashion.  This  time  she  back-fired  superbly, 
and  Pyeci'oft  went  out  over  the  right  rear 
wheel  in  a  column  of  rich  yellow  flame. 

"I've  seen  a  mine  explode  at  Bantry — 
once — prematoor,"  he  volunteered. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Hinchcliff,  brush- 
ing down  his  ^^Hged  ^b^^r^gj^  a  singed 
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forefinger.  (He  had  been  watching  too 
closely).    "  'As  she  any  more  little  surprisea 

up  her  blighted  sleeve  ?  " 

"  She  hasn't  begun  yet,"  said  my  engineer, 
with  a  scornful  cougli.  "  Someone  'as  opened 
the  petrol-supply- valve  too  wide." 

"  Change  places  with  me,  Pyecroft,"  I 
commanded,  for  I  remembered  that  the 


"'Shall  I  stop,  or  shall  I  cut  'iin  down?"' 

petrol-supply,  the  steam-lock,  and  the  forced 
draught  were  all  controlled  from*  the  right 
rear  seat.  '"  - 

"  Me  ?  "Why  ?  There's  a  whole  switch- 
board full  o'  nickel-plated  nuickiu's  which  1 
'aven't  begun  to  play  witii  yet.  The  starboard 
side's  crawlin'  with  'em." 

"  Change,  or  I'll  kill  yon  !  "  said  Hinch- 
clift",  and  he  looked  like  it. 

"  That's  the  'tiffy  all  over.  When  anything 
goes  wrong,  blame  it  on  the  lower  deck. 
Navigate  by  your  blighted  self,  then !  / 
won't  help  you  any  more." 

"VVc  navigated  for  a  mile  in  dead  silence. 

"Talkin'  o'  wakes  "  said  Pyecroft 

sudderdy. 

*'  We  weren't,"  Hinchcliff  grunted. 

"  There's  some  wakes  would  break  a 
snake's  back  ;  but  this  of  yours,  so  to  speak, 
would  fair  turn  a  tapeworm  giddy.  That's 

all  I  wish  to  observe,  Hinch  Cart 

at  anchor  on  the  port-bow.    It's  Agg  I " 


Far  up  the  shaded  road  into  secluded 
Bromlingleigh  we  saw  the  carrier's  cart  at 
rest  before  the  post-office. 

"  He's  bung  in  the  fairway.  'Ow'm  I  to 
get  past  ?  "  said  Hiuchcliif.  "  There's  no 
room.  'Ere,  Pye,  come  and  relieve  the 
wheel !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Pauline.    You've  made  your 
own  bed.    You've  as  good  as 
^'.^^  left  your  'appy  'ome  an'  family 

cart  to  steal  it.  Now  you  lie 
on  it." 

"  Ring  your  bell,"  I  sug 

gested. 

"Glory!"  said  Pyecroft, 
falling  forward  into  the  nape 
of  Hinchcliff's  neck,  as  the  car 
stopped  dead. 

"Get  out  o'  my  back-liair  ! 
That  must   have    been  tlie 
blighted  brake  I  touched  off," 
Hinchcliff  muttered,  and  re- 
m-^.s/j^^^    paired  his  error  tumultuously. 

"       We  passed  the  cart  as  though 
■  ^      we  had  been  all  Bruges  Ijelfry. 
:■         Agg,  from  the  post-office  door,  re- 
garded us  with  a  too  pacific  eye.  I 
remembered  later  that  the  pretty  post- 
mistress looked  on  us  pityingly. 

Hinchcliff  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
and  drew  breath.  It  wa.s  the  first  vehicle 
that  he  had  passed,  and  I  sympathised  with 
him. 

"You  needn't  grip  so  hard,"  said  my 
engineer.  "She  steers  as  easy  as  a 
bicycle." 

"  Ho  !  You  suppose  I  ride  bicycles  up  an' 
down  my  engine-room  ?  "  was  the  answer. 
*' I've  other  things  to  tliink  about.  She's  a 
terror.  She's  a  whistlin'  lunatic.  I'd  sooner 
rnn  the  old  South  Easter  at  Simon's  Town 
than  'er  ! " 

"One  of  the  nice  things  they  say  about 
her,"  I  interrupted,  "  is  that  no  engineer  is 
needed  to  run  this  machine." 

"  No.   .They'd  need  about  seven." 
" '  Common  sense  only  is  needed,' "  I 
quoted. 

"  Make  a  note  of  that,  Hinch.  Just 
common  sense."    Pyecroft  put  in. 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  "  we'll  have  to  take  in 
water.  There  isn't  more  than  a  couple  of 
inches  in  the  tank." 

"  Where  d'you  get  it  from  ?  " 
"  Oh! — cottages  and  such-like." 
"Yes,  but  that  lieing  so,  where  does 
our  much  advertised  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  come  in  ?    Ain't  lOflx  ,4jjole^  to  the 
point  ?  " 
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"  If  you  ^viiiit  to  go  anywhere,  I  suppose  it 
would  be,"  I  replied. 

"  /  doii't  want  to  go  anywhere  speciiil.  I'm 
thiukiu'  of  you  who've  got  to  Hve  with  her. 
Shell  bnru  her  tubes  if  she  loses  her 
water  ?  " 

"  She  ffiU." 

"  I've  never  scorched  yet,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to  begin  now."  He  shut  off  steam  firmly. 
"  Out  yon  get,  Pye,  an'  shove  'er  along  by 
'and." 

"  Where  to  ?  " 

"  The  nearest  water-tank  was  the  reply. 
"  An'  Sussex  is  a  dry  county." 

"  Slie  ought  to  'ave  drag-ropes — little  pipe- 
clayed ones,"  said  Pyecroft. 

We  got  out  and  pushed  under  the  liot 
sun  fur  half  a  mile  till  we  came  to  a.  cottage, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  one  child  who  wept. 

"  All  out  haymakin',  o'  course,"  said  Pye- 
croft, thrusting  his  head  into  the  parlour  for 
an  instant.    "  What's  the  evolution  now  ?  " 

*'  Skirmish  till  we  find  a  well,"  I  said. 

"  Hmm  !  l^ut  they  wouldn't  'ave  left  that 
kid  without  a  chaperon,  so  to  say  ...  I 
thought  so  !    AYhei'e's  a  stick  ?  " 

A  bluish  and  silent  beast  of  the  true  old 
sheep-dog  breed  glided  from  behind  an 
outhouse  and  without  words  feh  to  work. 

Pyecroft  kept  liim  at  bay  with  a  itike- 
handle  while  our  party,  in  rallyiug-square, 
retired  along  the  box-bordered  brick-path  to 
the  car. 

At  the  garden  gate  the  dumb  devil  halted, 
looked  back  on  the  child,  and  sat  down  to 
scratch. 

*'  That's  'is  three-mile  limit,  thank 
Heaven  !  "  said  Pyecroft.  "  Pall  in,  pnsli- 
party,  and  proceed  with  land-transport  o' 
pinnace.  I'll  protect  your  flanks  in  case 
this  snittin'  flea-bag  is  tempted  beyond  'is 
strength." 

We  pushed  off  in  silence.  The  car  weighs 
1,200  lb.,  and  even  on  ball-bearings  is  a 
powerful  sudorific.  Fi'om  somewhere  behind 
H  hedge  we  heard  a  gross  rustic  laugh. 

"Those  are  the  beggars  we  lie  awake  for, 
patroliin'  the  Iiigh  seas.  There  ain't  a  port 
in  China  where  we  wouldn't  be  better  treated. 
Yes,  a  Boxer  'ud  he  ashamed  of  it." 

A  cloud  of  fine  dust  boomed  down  the 
roiid. 

"  Some  'appy  craft  with  a  well-found 
engine-room  I  'Ow  different ! "  panted 
Hiuchcliff,  bent  over  the  8tarboai*d  mud- 
guard. 

It  was  a  claret-coloui-ed  petrol  car,  and  it 
stopped  courteously,  as  good  cars  will  at  sight 
of  trouble. 


"  Water,  only  water,"  I  answered  in  reply 
to  offers  of  help. 

"  There's  a  lodge  at  the  end  of  these  oak 
palings.  They'll  give  you  all  you  want. 
Say  I  sent  you.  Gregory — Michael  Gregory. 
Good-bye  f" 

"  Ought  to  'ave  been  iu  the  Service. 
Prob'ly  is,"  was  Pyecroft's  comment. 

At  that  thrice -blessed  lodge  our  water- 
tank  was  filled  (I  dare  not  quote  Mr. 
Hinchdiff's  remarks  when  he  saw  the  collap- 
sible rubber  bucket  with  which  w^e  did  it) 
and  we  re-embarked.  It  seemed  that  Sir 
Michael  Gregory  owned  many  acres,  and  that 
his  park  ran  for  miles. 

"  Xo  objection  to  your  going  through  it," 
said  the  lodge-keeper.  "  It'll  sa\'e  you  a 
goodish  bit  to  Instead  Wiek." 

But  we  needed  petrol,  which  could  be 
purchased  at  Pigginfold,  a  few  miles  further 
up,  and  so  we  held  to  the  main  road,  as  our 
fate  had  decreed. 

"We've  come  seven  miles  in  fifty-four 
minutes,  so  far,"  said  Hinchcliff  (he  was 
driving  with  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility),  "  and  now  we  'ave  to  fill  our 
bunkers.  A  pair  of  stilts  would  be  quicker 
— m//  way  of  thinkin'." 

At  PigginsE'oid,  after  ten  minutes,  we  re- 
filled our  petrol  tank  and  lavislily  oiled  our 
engines.  Mr.  Hinchcliff  wished  to  discharge 
our  engineer  on  the  grounds  that  he 
(Mr.  Hinchcliff)  was  now  entirely  abreast  of 
his  work.  To  this  I  demurred,  for  I  knew 
my  car.  She  had,  in  the  language  of  the 
road,  held  up  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  by 
most  bitter  experience  I  suspected  that  her 
time  was  very  near.  Therefore,  three  miles 
short  of  Ijinghurst  I  w^as  less  surprised  than 
anyone,  excepting  always  my  engineer,  when 
the  engines  set  up  a  most  hitter  clamour 
and,  spasmodically  kicking,  refused  to  rotate. 

"  'Eaven  forgive  me  all  the  'areh  things 
I  may  'ave  said  about  destroyers  in  my 
smful  time ! "  wailed  Hinchcliff,  snapping 
back  the  throttle.  "What's  won-yin'  Ada 
now  ?" 

"  The  forward  eccentric-strap  screw's 
dropped  off,"  said  the  engineer,  investigating. 

"  'That  all  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  propeller- 
blade." 

"  We  must  go  an'  look  for  it.  Tiicre  isn't 
another." 

"  Kot  me,"  said  Pyecroft  from  his  seat. 
"  Out  pinnace',  Hinch,  an'  creep  for  it.  It 
won't  be  more  than  five  miles  back." 

The  two  men,  with  bowed  heads,  mooned 
up  the  road. 

"Look  like  H^ti^ioi^g^^^o^t  they? 
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Does  she  decant  her  innards  often,  so  to 
speak  ?  "  Pyccroft  asked. 

I  tokl  liiiii  the  true  tide  of  a  nice-full  of 
ball  bearings,  strewn  four  miles  alou<,'  u 
Hainpsliire  road,  and  iiy  uie  recovered  iu 
delail.    He  was  profoundly  touched. 

"Pour  Hiuch  !  Poor — poor  Hindi !  '*  he 
said.  "  And  that's  only  one  of  her  bttlu 
games,  is  it  ?  He'll  be  'omesiok  for  the 
Navy  by  niglit." 

When  the  search-party  doubled  back  with 
the  missing  sci-ew,  it  was  Hinchcliif  who  re- 
placed it  in  less  than  five  minutes,  while  my 
engineer  looked  ou  admiringly. 


She  c;une  like  u  destroyer  on  her 
trial." 


"  Your  boiler's  only  seated  on  four  little 
paper-clips  like,"  he  said,  crawling  from  l)e- 
neath  her.  "  She's  a  wicker,  willow  lunch- 
basket  below.  She's  a  mnnin'  miracle ! 
'Ave  you  'ad  this  combustible  spirit-lamp 
long  ? " 

I  told  hiiu. 

"And  vet  you  was  afiaid  to  come  into  the 
Nightma.'re's  engine-room  when  we  was 
runniu'  trials  ! " 

"  It's  all  a  matter  of  taste,"  Pyccroft 
volunteered.  "  But  I  will  say  fur  you, 
Hinch,  you've  certainly  got  the  hang  of  her 
steamin*  gadgets  in  quick  time." 

He  was  driving  her  very  sweetly,  bub  with 
a  worried  look  iu  his  eye  and  a  tremor  in 
his  arm. 


"  She  don't  seem  to  answer  her  'elm,  some- 
how," he  said. 

"  Tlierts's  a  lot  of  play  to  the  steering- 
gear,"  said  my  engineer.  ""We  generally 
tighten  it  up  c\'ery  few  miles." 

"  'Like  me  to  stop  now  ?  W(;'ve  run  as 
much  as  one  mile  and  a  half  without  inci- 
dent," he  repUed  Uirtly. 

"Then  you're  lucky,"  said  my  engineer, 
bristling  in  turn. 

"  They'll  wreck  the  whole  tuiTet  out  o' 
nasty  professional  spite  in  a  minute,"  said 
Pyecroft.  "  That's  the  worat  o'  machinery. 
Man  dead  ahead,  Hiuch— semaphorin'  like 
the  flagship  in  a  fit !  " 

"Oh,  'Eavens!"  said 
Hinchcliff.  "  Shall  I  stop,  or 
shall  I  cut  'im  down  ?  " 

He  stopped,  for  full  in  the 
centre  of  the  Linghui'st  Koad 
stood  a  person  in  pepper-and- 
salt  raiment  (ready  made) 
with  a  brown  telegraph  en- 
velope in  his  hands. 

"  Twenty-three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,"  he  began, 
^  weighing  a  small  beam-engine 
of  a  Waterbury  in  one  red 
paw.  "  From  the  top  of  the 
hili  over  our  measured 
quarter-mile  —  twenty-  three 
and  a  half." 

"You  manurial  gar- 
dener "  Hinchchff  began. 

I  prodded  him  warningly 
from  behind,  and  laid  the 
other  hand  on  Pyecrof t's  stif- 
fening knee. 

"  Also— on  information  re- 
ceived— drunk  and  disorderly 
hi  charge  of  a  motor-oar — to 
the  common  danger  —  two 
men  like  sailors  in  appearance,"  the  man 
went  on. 

"  '  Like  sailors '  !  .  -  That's  Agg.  No 
wojider  he  smiled  at  us,"  said  Pyecroft. 

"  I've  been  waiting  for  yon  some  time," 
the  man  concluded,  folding  up  the  telegram. 
"  Who's  the  owner  ?  " 

T  indicated  myself. 

"  Then  I  want  yon  as  well  as  the  two  sea- 
faring men.  Drunk  and  disorderly  can  be 
treated  summary.    You  come  on." 

My  relations  with  the  Sussex  constabulary 
have,  so  far,  been  of  the  best,  but  1  conld_ 
not  love  this  perpon. 

"  Of  course  you  have  your  authority  to 

show?"  I  hinted.         n n.,^i^\r> 
"I'll  show  it^°^yk'*4SJgMrsb,"  he 
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retorted  hotly  —  "  all  the  authority  you 
wuut." 

"  I  only  want  the  badge,  or  warrant,  or 
whatever  it  is  a  plain-clothes  man  has  to 
show." 

Tie  made  as  though  to  produce  it,  but 
checked  himself,  rcpeatiiif:;  less  (Kilitcly  the 
iuvitatiou  to  Jiinghurst.  Tlit!  iiction  and 
tlie  touc  coufirmed  my  maiiy-tiuies  tested 
theory  that  tlio  ijulk  of  Eu^'lish  shore- 
Lroiii<^'  iustitutions  arc  based  on  conformable 
strata  of  aljsohitely  impervious  inaccuracy. 
1  reflected  and  becauie  aware* of  a  drumming 
on  the  back  of  the  frout  seat  that  Pyecroft, 
bowed  forward  and  relaxed,  was  tapping 
with  his  knuckles.  The  hardly  checked 
fury  on  Hinehcliif's  brow  had  given  place 
to  a  greasy  imbecility,  and  he  nodded  over 
the  steering-bar.  In  longs  and  shorts,  as 
laid  down  by  the  pious  and  immortal 
Mr.  Morse,  Pyecroft  tapped  out;  "Sham 
druuk.    Get  him  in  the  car." 

"  I  can't  stay  here  all  day,"  said  the 
constable. 

Pyecroft  raised  his  liead.  Then  was  seen 
with  what  majesty  the  British  sailor-man 
envisages  a  new  situation. 

"  Met  gennelmau  heavy  sheeway,"  said  he. 
"  Do'  tell  me  British  gelman  can't  give  'ole 
Brish  Xavy  lif  own  blighted  ste'  cart.  Have 
another  drink  ! " 

"  I  didn't  know  they  Mere  its  druuk  as  all 
that  wlien  they  stopped  me,"  I  explained. 

"  You  can  say  all  that  at  Linghurat,"  was 
the  answer.    "  Come  on." 

"  Quite  right,"  I  said.  "  But  the  question 
is,  if  you  take  these  two  out  on  the  road, 
they'll  fall  down  or  start  killing  you." 

"Then  I'd  call  on  you  to  assist  me  in  the 
execution  o'  my  duty." 

"But  I'd  see  you  further  first.  You VI 
better  come  with  us  in  the  car.  I'll  turn 
this  fjasscnger  out."  (This  wiis  my  engineer, 
sitting  (juite  silent).  "You  don't  want  him, 
and,  anyhow,  he'd  only  be  a  witness  for  the 
defence." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  constable.  "  But 
it  wouldn't  nialvc  any  odds — at  Liughurst, 
you  see." 

My  engineer  skipped  into  the  bi-acken  like 
a  rabbit.  I  bade  him  cut  across  Sir  Michael 
Gregory's  park,  and  if  he  caught  my  frieiid, 
t-o  tell  him  I  should  probably  be  rather  late 
for  lunch. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  be  driven  by  /wm."  Our 
destined  prey  pointed  at  Hiuchcliff  with 
ajjpreheusion. 

"  Of  course  not.  You  take  my  seat  and 
keep  the  big  sailor  in  oi-der.    He's  too  drunk 


to  do  much.  I'll  change  places  with  the 
other  one.  Only  be  quick  ;  I  want  to  pay 
my  fine  and  get  it  over." 

"  That's  the  way  to  look  at  it,"  he  said, 
dropjiing  into  the  left  rear  seat.  "  AVe're 
making  quite  a  lot  out  o'  you  motor  gentry." 
He  folded  his  arms  judicially  as  the  car 
gathei-ed  way  under  Hinchcliff's  stealthy 
hand. 

"  But  you  aren't  driving  I "  he  cried,  half 

rising. 

"^fo.  He  ain't,"  said  Pyecroft,  and  em- 
braced him  with  one  anjicouda-hke  left  arm. 

"  Don't  kill  him,"  said  Hhichcliff  briefly. 
"  I  want  to  show  him  what  twenty-three  and 
a  quai-ter  is."  We  were  going  a  fair  twelve, 
which  is  about  her  limit. 

The  passenger  said  something  and  then 
groaned. 

"  Hush,  darling  !  "  said  Pyecroft,  "  or  I'll 
'ave  to  'ug  yoii.'' 

The  main  road,  white  imder  the  uoon  sun, 
lay  broad  before  us,  running  north  to  Ling- 
hurst.  We  sloM  ed  and  looked  anxiously  for 
a  side  track. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  I  want  to  see  your 
authority." 

"  The  badge  of  your  ratin'  ^  "  Pyecroft 
added. 

"  I'm  a  constable,"  he  said,  and  kicked. 
Indeed,  bis  boots  would  have  bewrayed  him 
across  half  a  county's  plough  ;  but  boots  are 
not  legal  evidence. 

"  I  want  yonr  authority,"  I  repeated 
ccfldly.  "  Some  evidence  that  you  are  uot  a 
common,  drunken  tramp." 

It  was  as  I  had  expected.  He  had 
forgotten  or  mislaid  his  badge.  He  had 
iieglected  to  learn  the  outlines  of  the  work 
foi'  which  he  received  money  and  considera- 
tion ;  iiud  he  expected  me,  the  taxpayer,  to 
go  to  infinite  trouble  to  supplement  his 
deficiencies. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  to  Liug- 
hurst," was  the  burden  of  his  almost  national 
autheui. 

"  But  I  can't  run  all  over  Sussex  every 
time  a  blackmailer  jumps  up  and  says  he  is  a 
jMjliceman." 

"  Why,  it's  quite  close,"  he  persisted. 

"  'Twon't  be— soon,"  said  Hinchcliff. 

"  None  of  the  other  people  ever  made  any 
trouble.  To  be  sure,  they  was  gentlemen," 
he  cried.  "  All  I  can  say  is,  it  may  be  very 
funny,  but  it  ain't  fair." 

I  laboured  with  him  in  tins  dense  fog,  but 
to  no  end.  He  had  forgotten  liis  badge,  and 
we  were  \illain8  for  thai-«'e  did  not  cart  him 
to  the  pub  or  bftcradis' Wh^y3lgt£i3  left  it. 
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Pyeuroft  listened  critically  as  we  spun 
along  the  hard  roaJ. 

"  If  he  was  a  cuiicentiuted  Boer,  lie 
conldn'i  expect  nniciii  Diore/'  he  observed. 
"Xow,  suppose  I'd  been  a  lady  in  a  delicate 
state  o'  health — you'd  ha'  made  me  very  ill 
with  your  doings." 

"I  wish  I 'ad.  'Brel  'Elp  !  'Elp!  Hi!" 

The  man  had  seen  a  constable  in  uniform 
fifty  yards  ahead,  where  a  lane  ran  into  the 
road,  and  would  have  said  more  but  that 
HinchcliEF  jerked  her  up  that  lane  with  a 


"Not  if  yon  go  on  talkiujr.  'E  won't  be 
able  to,"  said  Pyecroft.  "  I  don't  know  what 
traverse  yon  think  you're  workin',  but  your 
duty  till  yun'i'c  put  in  ceils  for  a  highway 
robber  is  to  love,  honour,  an'  cherish  tm 
most  special— perfonnin'  all  evolutions  sig- 
nalled in  rapid  time.  I  tell  you  tliis,  in  case 
u'  anything  turnin'  up." 

"  Don't  you  fret  about  things  turnin'  up," 
was  the  reply. 

Hinchcliff  had  given  the  car  a  generous 
throttle,  and  she  was  well  set  to  work,  when, 


"  Slie  surged  throutjli  forgotten  hamlets." 


wrench  that  nearly  capsized  us  as  the  con- 
stable came  running  heavily. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  both  our  guest  and 
his  fellow-villain  in  uniform  smiled  as  we 
fled  down  the  road  easterly  betwixt  the 
narrowing  hedges. 

"  You'll  know  all  about  it  in  a  little  time," 
said  our  guest.  "  You've  only  yourselves  to 
thank  for  runnin'  your  'ead  into  a  trap," 
and  he  whistled  ostentatiously. 

We  made  no  answer. 

"  If  that  man  'ad  chose,       could  have 
identified  me,"  he  said. 
Still  we  were  silent. 

"  But  'e'll  do  it  later,  when  you're  caught." 


without  warning,  the  road — there  are  two  or 
three  in  •  Sussex  like  it — turned  down  and 
ceased. 

"  Holy  Muckiiis  !  "  he  cried,  and  stood  on 
both  brakes  as  our  hel|)les8  tyres  shthered 
over  wet  grass  and  bracken^ — down  and  down 
into  forest — early  British  woodland.  It  Avas 
the  cliange  of  a  niglitmare,  and  that  all 
should  ht,  fifty  yards  ahead  of  us  a  babbling 
brook  barred  our  way.  On  the  far  aide  a 
velvet  green  ride,  sprinkled  with  rabbits  and 
fern,  gently  sloped  upwards  and  away,  bnt 
beliind  us  was  no  hope.  Forty-horse  power 
would  never  have  rolledT^'gti/t^^^up  that 
verdurous  cliff  w^M  Wef 
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"  H'm  !  "  Our  guest  coiiglied  sigiiificantly. 
"A  great  many  cars  thinks  they  cau  take 
this  road ;  but  they  all  come  back.  We 
walks  after  'em  at  our  convenience." 

"  Meanin'  that  the  other  jaunty  is  now 
pursuin'  us  ou  'is  lily  feet  ?  "  said  Pyecroft. 

"  Precisely." 

"Au'  you  thiuk,"  said  Pyecroft  (I  have 
no  hope  to  render  the  scorn  of  the  words), 
"  ihafU  make  any  odds  ?    Uet  out !  " 

The  man  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

"  See  those  spare  up-euded  over  there  ?  I 
mean  that  wickyup-thing.  »'Op-polea,  then, 
you  niral  blighter !  Keep  on  fetching  me 
'op-poles  at  the  double." 

And  he  doubled,  Pyecroft  at  his  heels,  for 
they  liad  arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding. 

There  was  a  stack  of  hurdles  a  few  yards 
down  stream,  laid  aside  after  sheep-washing  ; 
and  there  were  stepping-stones  in  the  brook. 
Hinchcliff  rearranged  these  last  to  make 
some  sort  of  causeway ;  I  brought  up  the 
hurdles ;  and  when  Pyecroft  and  his  subaltern 
had  dropped  a  dozen  liop-poles  across  tiie 
stream,  laid  them  down  over  alL 

"  Talk  o'  the  Agricultur'l  'All !  "  he  said, 
mopping  his  brow — "  'tisn't  in  it  with  us. 
The  approach  to  the  bridge  must  now  be 
paved  with  'urdles,  owin'  to  the  squashy 
nature  o'  the  country.  Yes,  an'  we'd  better 
'ave  one  or  two  ou  the  far  side  to  lead  her  on 
to  terror  ferinior.  Now,  Hinch  !  Give  her 
full  steam  and  'op  along.  If  she  slips  oft", 
we're  done.    vSliall  I  take  the  wheel  ?  " 

"  N"o.  This  is  my  job,"  said  the  first  class 
engine-room  artificer.  "Get  over  the  far 
side,  and  be  ready  to  catch  me  if  she  jibs  on 
the  uphill" 

"We  crossed  that  elastic  structure  and 
stood  ready  amid  the  bracken.  Hinchcliff 
gave  her  full  steam  and  she  came  like  a 
destroyer  on  her  trial.  There  was  a  crack, 
a  flicker  of  white  water,  and  she  was  in  our 
arms  fifty  yards  up  the  slope  ;  or,  rather,  we 
were  behind  her  pushing  her  miwlly  towards 
a  patch  of  raw  gravel  wliereon  her  wheels 
could  bite.  Of  the  bridge  remained  only  a 
few  wildly  vibrating  hop-poles,  and  those 
hurdles  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  mud  of 
the  approaches. 

"  She— she  kicked  out  all  the  loose  ones 
be'ind  her,  jis  she  finished  with  'em," 
HinchchIT  panted. 

"At  the  Agricultural  'All  they  wonld  'ave 
been  fastened  down  with  ribbons,"  said  Pye- 
croft.   "But  this  ain't  Olympia." 

"  She  nearly  wrenched  the  tiller  out  of 
my  'and.  Don't  you  think  I  conned  'er  like 
a  cock-angel,  Pye  ? " 


"/ never  saw  anythiug  hke  it,"  said  our 
gu^t  propitiatiiigly.  "  And  now,  gentlemen, 
if  you'll  let  me  go  back  to  Iiiughurat,  I 
promise  you  you  won't  hear  another  word 
from  me." 

"  (Jet  in,"  said  Pyecroft,  as  we  puffed  out 
ou  to  a  metalled  road  once  more.  We 
'aven't  begiui.on  i/oa  yet." 

"  A  jokes  a  joke,"  he  replied.  "  I  don't 
mind  a  little  bit  of  a  joke  myself,  but  this  is 
going  beyond  it." 

"  Miles  an'  miles  beyond  it,  if  this  machine 
stands  up.    We'll  want  water  pretty  soon." 

Our  guest's  countenance  brightened,  and 
Pyecroft  perceived  it. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I 
won't  make  any  difference  to  you  whatever 
happens.  Barrin'  a  dhow  or  two  Tajurrah 
way,  prizes  are  scarce  in  the  Navy.  'Ence 
we  never  abandon  'em." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Pyecroft  broke 
it  suddenly. 

"  Robert,"  he  said,  "  'ave  you  a  mother  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  "Ave  you  a  big  brother  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  An'  a  Uttle  sister  ? " 
"  Yes." 

"  Robert.     Does  your  mamma  keep  a 

dog  ?  " 

Yes.    Why  ?  " 

"  All  right,  Robert.    I  won't  forget  it." 

I  looked  for  au  explanation. 

"  I  saw  'is  blighted  photograph  in  full 
uniform  ou  the  mantelpiece  o'  that  cottage 
before  faithful  Fido  turned  up,"  Pyecroft 
whispered.  "  Ain't  you  glad  it's  all  in  the 
family  somehow  ? " 

AYe  filled  with  water  at  a  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  St.  Leonards  Forest  and,  despite 
our  increasing  leakage,  made  shift  to  climb 
the  ridge  above  Instead  Wick.  Knowing 
her  as  I  did,  I  felt  sure  that  final  collapse 
would  not  be  long  delayed.  My  sole  concern 
was  to  run  our  guest  well  into  the  wilderness 
before  that  came. 

On  the  roof  of  the  world — a  naked  plateau 
clothed  with  young  heather — she  retired 
from  active  life  in  floods  of  tears.  Her  feed- 
.water-heater  (Hinchcliff  blessed  it  and  ita 
maker  for  three  minutes)  was  leaking  beyond 
hope  of  repair  ;  she  had  shifted  most  of  her 
packing,  aud  her  water-pump  would  not  lift. 

"  If  I  'ad  a  bit  of  piping,  I  could  dis- 
connect this  tin  cartridge-case  an'  feed 
direct  into  the  boiler.  It  'ud  knock  down 
her  speed,  but  we  could  get  ou,"  said  he, 
and  looked  hopelessly  at^tiie  long;  ^uu  ridges 
that  hove  us  alx^t^iie  ^^iolQ^I^  Sussex. 
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Northward  we  could  see  tiie  Loudon  haze. 
Southward,  hetweeu  gaps  of  the  whale- 
backed  Downs,  lay  the  Channel's  ziuc-blne. 

But  all  our  available  population  in  that  vast 
yiirvey  was  one  cow  and  a  kestrel. 

"  It's  down  hill  to  Instead  Wick.  We  can 
run  her  there  by  gravity,"  I  sjiid  at  last. 

"  Then  lie'll  only  have  to  walk  to  the 
station  to  get  'onie.  Unless  we  take  off  'is 
boots  first,"  Pyecroft  re])lied. 

"  That,"  said  our  guest  earnestly,  "  would 
be  theft  atop  of  assault,  and  very  serious." 

"  Oh,  let's  'ang  him  an'  be  done,"  Hinch- 
clifE  grunted.  "It's  evidently  what  he's 
Bufferin'  for." 

Somehow  murder  did  not  appeal  to  us 
that  warm  noon.  We  sat  down  to  smoke  in 
the  heather,  and  presently  out  of  the  valley 
below  came  the  thick  beat  of  a  petrol-  motor 
ascending.  I  paid  little  atteution  to  it  till  1 
heard  the  howl  of  a  horn  that  has  no  dupli- 
cate in  all  the  Home  Counties. 

"Thafs  the  man  I  was  going  to  lunch 
with  I"  I  cried.  "Hold  on!"  "and.  I  ran 
down  the  i-oad. 

It  was  a  big,  black,  black -dashed,  tonneaued 
twelve-hoi*se  Octopod ;  and  it  bore  not 
only  Kys!i  my  friend,  and  Salmon  his 
engineer,  but  my  own  man,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  our  acquaintance  smiled. 

"  Did  they  get  you  ?  What  did  you  get  ? 
I  was  coming  into  Linghurst  as  witness  to 
character— your  man  told  me  what  happened 
— but  I  was  stopped  near  Instead  Wick 
myself,"  cried  Kyah. 

"What  for?" 

"  Leaving  car  unattended.  An  infernal 
swindle,  when  you  think  of  the  loose  carts 
outside  every  pub  in  the  county.  I  was 
jawing  with~the  police  for  an  hour,  but  it's 
no  use.  They've  gob  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  we're  helpless." 

Hereupon  I  told  liim  my  tale,  and  for 
proof,  as  we  topped  the  hill,  pointed  out  the 
little  group  round  my  car. 

All  supreme  emotion  is  dumb.  Kysh  put 
on  the  brake  and  Imgged  me  to  his  bosom 
till  I  groaiied.  Then,  as  I  remember,  he 
crooned  like  a  mother  returned  to  her 
suckling. 

"  Divine  !  Divine  I  "  he  murmured. 
*'  Command  me." 

"  Take  charge  of  the  situation,"  1  said. 
"  You'll  find  a  Mr.  Pyecroft  on  the  quarter- 
deck.   I'm  altogetlier  out  of  it." 

"  He  shall  stay  there.  Who  am  I  but  the 
instrument  of  vengeance  in  the  hands  of  an 
overruling  Providence  ?  (And  I  put  in  fresh 
spai'king  plugs  this  morning).    Salmon,  take 


that  steam-kettle  home,  somehow.  I  would 
be  alone." 

"  Filsey,"  I  said  to  my  man,  "  help  Salmon 
home  with  my  car." 

"  Home  ?  Now  ?  It's  hard.  It's  cruel 
'ai'1.1,"  s;iid  Filsey,  almost  with  a  sob. 

Hinchcliff  outlined  my  car's  condition 
briefly  to  the  two  engineers.  Mr.  Pyecroft 
clung  to  our  guest,  who  stared  with  affrighted 
eyes  at  the  palpitating  Octopod  ;  and  the  free 
wind  of  high  Sussex  whimpered  across  the 
heather. 

"  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  walkin'  'ome 
all  the  way  on  my  feet,"  said  our  guest.  "  I 
wouldn't  go  to  any  railway  station.  It  'ud 
be  just  the  proper  finish  to  our  little  joke." 
He  laughed  nervously. 

"Wliat's  the  evolution?"  said  Pyecroft, 
disregarding.  "  Do  we  turn  over  to  the  new 
cruiser  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  he  escorted  our  guest  to 
the  tonneau  with  care.  When  I  was  in,  he 
sat  himself  broad-armed  on  the  little  flap- 
seat  which  controls  the  door.  HinohcliflE  sat 
by  Kysh. 

You  drive  ? "  Kysh  asked,  with  the  smile 
that  has  won  him  his  chequered  way  through 

the  world. 

"  Steam  only,  and  I've  about  had  my 
whack  for  to-day,  thanks." 
"  I  see." 

The  long,  low  car  slid  forward  and  then 
dropped  like  a  bullet  down  the  descent  our 
steam  toy  had  so  painfully  cHmbed.  Our 
guest's  face  blauched,  and  he  clutched  the 
back  of  the  tonneau. 

"New  commander's  evidently  been,  trained 
on  a  destroyer,"  said  Hinchcliff. 

"  What's  'is  wonderful  name  ?  "  whispered 
Pyecroft.  "Ho!  Weil,  I'm  glad  it  ain't 
Saul  we've  run  up  against — nor  Ximshi,  for 
that  matter.  This  is  makin'  me  feel 
religious." 

Our  impetus  carried  us  half-way  up  the 
next  slope,  where  we  steadied  to  a  i"esonant 
twelve  an  hour  against  the  collar. 

"  Wliat  do  you  think  ? "  I  called  to 
Hinchcliff. 

"  Tain't  as  sweet  as  steam,  o'  coui-se  ;  but 
for  power  it's  twice  the  Furious  against  half 
the  Jaseur  in  a  head-sea." 

Volumes  could  not  have  touched  it  more 
exactly.  His  bright  eyes  were  glued  on 
Kysh'.s  hands  juggling  with  the  ]e\  ers  behind 
the  discreet  backward  sloping  dash. 

"  An'  what  sort  of  a  brake  might  you 
use  ?  "  lie  said  politely. 

"  This,"  Kysh  replied^ae  the  last  of  the 
hill  shot  up  to  otiesfeSbfeiWeQOg^let  the 
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car  run  l),u:k  a  few  feet  atul  caught  her 
deftly  on  ilie  biuke,  repeating  the  perfunii- 
ance  cup  and  ball  fasliion.  It  Wiis  like 
being  daped  above  the  Pit  at  the  end  of  your 
uncoiled  solar  plexus.  Even  Pyecroft  held 
his  breath. 

"  It  ain't  fair  !  lb  ain't  fair  !  "  our  gueat 
moaned.    "  You're  makin'  me  sick." 

"  What  an  ungrateful  blighter  he  is  !  "  said 
Fyeci'oft.  "  Money  couldn't  buy  you  a  run 
like  this  ...    Do  it  well  overboard  !  " 

"We'll  jnst  trumile  up  the  ForeBt  and 
drop  into  the  Park  .Row,*  I  think,"  said 
Kysh.  "  There's  a  bit  of  good  goii^ 
hereabouts." 

He  flung  a  careless  knee  over  tliu  lo\^- 
raking  tiller  that  the  ordinary  expert  jiuts 
under  his  oxter,  and  down  four  miles  of 
yellow  road,  cut  through  barren  waste,  the 
Octopod  sang  like  a  six-inch  shell. 

"  Whew  I  But  you  know  your  job," 
said  Hinchcliff.  "You're  wasted  'ere.  I'd 
give  something  to  'ave  you  in  my  engine- 
room." 

"He's  steering  with  'is  little  hind-leg.'^," 
said  Pyecroft.  "  Stand  up  and  look  at  him, 
Robert.  You'll  never  see  such  a  sight 
again  !  " 

"Nor  don't  want  to,"  was  our  guest's 
reply.  "  Five  'undred  pounds  wouldn't  be^in 
to  cover  'is  fines  even  since  I've  been  witU 
him." 

Park  Row  is  reached  by  one  hill  which 
drops  three  hundred  feet  in  half  a  mile. 
Kysh  had  the  thought  to  steer  with  liis  hand 
down  the  abyss,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  the  curved  bridge  at  the  bottom  brought 
my  few  remaiHing  hairs  much,  nearer  the 
grave. 

"  We're  in  Surrey  now  ;  better  look  out," 
I  said. 

"  Never  mind.  I'll  roll  her  into  Kent  for 
a  bit.  We've  lots  of  time ;  it's  only  three 
o'clock." 

"  Won't  you  want  to  till  your  bunkers,  or 
take  water,  or  anything  ?  "  said  Hinchcliff. 

"  We  don't  use  water,  and  she's  good  for 
two  hundred  on  one  tank  o'  petrol." 

"Two  'undred  miles  from  'ouie  and  mother 
and  faitltful  Fido  to-night,  Robert,"  said 
Pyecroft,  slapping  onr  gnest  on  the  knee. 
"  Cheer  up  1  Why,  I've  known  a  destroyer 
do  less." 

We  passed  with  some  decency  through 
some  towns,  till  by  way  of  the  Hastings  road 
we  whirled  into  Cramberhurst,  which  is  a 
deep  pit. 

"Now,"  said  Kysh,  "  we  begin." 

"  Previous  service  not  reckoned  towards 


jxiiision,"  said  Pyecroft.  "  We  are  doin'  you 
lavish,  Robert." 

"  But  when's  this  silly  game  to  tinish,any- 
'u\v  ?  "  uur  guest  snarled. 

"  You'll  fall  in  at  six  bells  all  right  enough. 
Don't  worry  about  the  tvlien  of  it.  The 
Where's  the  interestin'  point  for  you,  sonny." 

I  had  seen  Kysh  drive  before,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  the  Octopod,  Init  that  after- 
noon he  and  she  were  exalted  beyond  my 
knowledge.  He  improvised  on  the  keys — the 
snapping  levers  and  qnivering  accelerators — 
marvellous  variations,  so  that  our  progress 
was  SDUietinies  a  fugue  and  sometimes  a 
baru-dance,  varied  on  open  greens  by  the 
weaving  of  fairy  rings.  When  I  protested, 
all  that  he  would  say  was  :  "  I'll  hypnotise  the 
fowl !  I'll  dazzle  the  rooster  !  "  or  other 
woi"ds  equally  futile.  And  she — oh  !  that  I 
could  do  her  justice  ! — she  turned  her  broad 
black  bows  to  the  westering  sun,  and 
lifted  us  high  upon  hills  that  we  might  see 
and  rejoice  with  her.  She  whooped  into 
still  hollows  of  elm  and  Sussex  weed ; 
she  devoured  inliniie  perspectives  of  grey 
split-oak  park  palings  ;  she  surged  Llirougli 
forgotten  hamlets,  whoso  one  street  gave 
back,  reduplicated,  tiie  clatter  of  her  exhaust, 
and,  tireless,  she  repeated  the  motions.  Over 
naked  uplands  she  droned  like  a  homing  bee, 
her  shadow  lengthening  in  the  sun  that  she 
chased  to  his  lair.  She  nosed  up  unparochial 
byways  and  accommodation-roads  of  the  least 
aecommodation,  and  put  old  scarred  turf  or 
now-raised  molehills  under  her  most  marvel- 
lous springs  with  never  a  jar.  And  since  the 
King's  highway  is  used  for  every  purpose 
save  traffic,  in  mid-career  she  stepped  aside 
for  or  flung  amazing  loops  about,  the  brainless 
driver,  the  driverle^  horse,  the  drunken 
carrier,  the  engaged  couple,  the  female 
student  of  the  bicycle  and  her  staggering 
instructor,  the  pig,  the  perambulator,  and 
the  infant  school  (where  that  disembogued 
on  cr<ffl8-road8),  with  the  giiice  of  Lottie 
Venne  and  the  lithe  abandon  of  all  the 
Yokes  family.  But  at  heart  she  was  ever 
Judic  as  I  remember  that  Judic  long  ago — 
Judic  clad  in  bourgeois  black  from  wrist  to 
ankle,  achieving  marvellous  improprieties. 

We  were  all  silent — Hinchcliif  and  Pye- 
croft through  professional  appreciation  ;  I 
with  a  layman's  delight  in  the  expert ;  and 
our  gnest  because  of  fear. 

At  the  edge  of  the  evening  she  smelt  the 
sea  to  southward  and  sheered  thither  like  the 
strong-winged  albatross,  to  cii'cle  enormously 
amid  green  flats  fringed  by  martello  towers. 

"Ain't  that^^^t§0(jy\e^t^Qa^r  ? "  said 


'  In  his  bowler  hat  he  kneeled  before  knngaroos— gigantic,  erect,  ...  in  the  heart  of  Sussex 
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our  guest,  reviving.  "I've  a  aunt  there 
could  itieutify  me." 

"  Don't  worry  her  for  a  little  iliiiig  like 
that,"  said  Pyecroft ;  and  ere  he  liad  coined 
to  praise  family  love  and  domestic  service, 
the  Downs  rose  between  ns  and  the  sea,  and 
the  Long  Man  of  Hillingdon  lay  out  upon 
the  turf. 

"  Treviiigton  —  up  left  —  is  a  fairly 
isolated  little  dorp,"  I  said,  for  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  hungry. 

""No,"  said  Kysh.  "  ITeM  get  ii  lift  to 
the  railway  in  no  time.  .  .  .  liesides,  I'm 
enjoying  myself  .  .  .  Thre*e  pouuda  eighteen 
and  sixpence.    Beastly  swindle  !  " 

r  iiike  it  one  of  his  more  recent  fines  was 
rankling  in  ICysli's  brain  ;  but  he  drove  like 
the  Archangel  of  the  Twiliglit. 

About  the  longitude  of  Cassocks,  Hinch- 
cliff  yawned.  "  Aren't  we  ever  goin'  to 
maroon  the  blighter  ?   I'm  hungry,  too." 

"The  coibmodore  wants  his  money  back," 
I  answered. 

"  If  he  drives  like  this  liiiltitiial,  there  must 
be  atidyish  little  lump  owiit'  iiim,"said  Pye- 
croft.   "  Well,  f'm  agreeable." 

"  T  didn't  know  it  could  lie  done.  S'welp 
me,  1  didn't,"  our  <j;ue.^t  Tuunimred. 

"  But  you  will,"  said  Kvf^li.  And  titat  wai 
the  first  and  last  time  lie  jidili'essed  the  man. 

"We  ran.  through  Peufield  (Ireen,  half 
stupefied  with  open  air,  drugged  with  the 
relentless  boom  of  the  Octopod,  and  extinct 
with  famine. 

"  I  used  to  shoot  about  here,"  said  Kysh, 
a  few  miles  further  on.  "  Open  that  gate, 
please,"  and  he  slowed  as  the  sun  touched 
the  sky-line.  At  tliis  point  we  left  metalled 
roads  and  backed  vigorously  amid  ditches 
and  under  trees  for  twenty  minutes. 

"  'Only  cross-country  car  on  the  market," 
he  said,  as  we  wheeled  into  a  straw-yard 
where  a  lone  bull  bellowed  defiance  to  our 
growling.  "  Open  that  gats,  please.  I  hope 
the  cattle-bridge  will  stand  up." 

"  I've  took  a  few  risks  in  my  time,"  said 
Pyecroft, as  timbers  cracked  beneath  us  and 
we  entered  between  tliickets,  "but  I'm  a 
babe  to  this  man,  Hinclt." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me.  Wutch  '*?w It's  a 
liberal  education,  as  Shakespeare  says.  Fallen 
tree  on  the  port  bow,  sir." 

"  Right !    That's  my  mark.    Sit  tight  ! " 

She  flung  up  her  tail  like  a  sounding  whale 
and  buried  na  in  a  fifteen-foot  deep  bridle- 
path battressed  with  the  exposed  roots  of 
enormous  beeches.  The  wheels  leaped  from 
root  to  rounded  boulder,  and  it  was  very 
dark  in  the  shadow  of  the  foliage- 


"There  ought  to  be  a  hammer-pond  some- 
where." Kysh  was  letting  her  down  this 
chute  in  bnikeful  spasms. 

"  Water  dead  ahead,  sir.  Stack  o'  brush- 
wood on  the  starboard  beam,  and — no  road," 
sang  Pyecroft. 

"  Cr-r-ri-key  ! "  said  Hinchcliff,  as  the  car 
on  a  wild  cant  to  the  left  went  astiem,  screw- 
ing herself  round  the  angle  of  a  track  that 
overhung  the  pond.  "  If  she  mdy  'sid  two 
propellei's,  I  believe  she'd  tftik  poetry.  She 
can  do  overytliing  else." 

"  We're  rather  on  our  port  wheels  now," 
said  Kysh  ;  "  but  I  don't  tiiink  she'll  capsize. 
This  road  isn't  used  much  by  motors." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? "  said  Pyecroft. 
"  Wliat  a  pity  !  " 

She  bored  through  a  mass  of  crackling 
brushwood  and  emerged  into  an  upward 
sloping  fern-glade  fonced  with  woods  so 
virgin,  so  untouched,  that  William  Rufus 
might  have  ridden  oif  as  we  entered.  We 
climbed  out  of  the  violet-purple  shadows 
towards  the  upland  where  the  last  of  the 
day  lingered.  1  was  filled  to  my  moist  eyes 
with  the  deep,  iiistriking  beauty  of  sense  and 
association  tliat  clad  it  all. 

"  Does  'unger  produce  'ulluci nations  ?  "siiid 
Pyecroft  in  a  whisper.  "  Because  I've  just 
seen  a  sacred  ibis  walkiii'  arm  in  arm  with  a 
British  nock-pheasant." 

"  What  are  yon  panickin'  at  ? "  said 
Hinchcliff.  "  I've  been  seein'  zebra  for  the 
last  two  minutes,  but  /  'aveu't  complained." 

He  pointed  behind  na,  and  I  beheld  a 
superb  painted  zebra  (Burehell's,  I  think), 
following  our  track  with  palpitating  nostrils. 
The  car  stopped,  and  it  fled  away. 

There  was  a  little  pond  in  front  of  us  from 
which  rose  a  dome  of  irregular  sticks  crowned 
witii  a  blunt-muzzled  beast  chat  sat  upon  its 
haunches. 

"  Is  it  contagious  ?  "  said  Pyecroft. 

"  Yes,    I'm  seeing  beaver,"  I  replied. 

"  It  is  here  I "  said  Kysh,  with  the  air  and 
gestnri^  of  Captain  Nemo,  and  half  turned. 

"\i— no — no!  For  'Raven's  sake — not 
'ere  !"  Our  guest  gasped  like  a  sea-bathed 
child,  as  four  efficient  hands  swung  hiin  far 
outboard  on  to  the  turf.  The  car  ran  back 
noiselessly  down  tlie  slope, 
■  "  Ijook  !  Look  !  It's  blighted  sorcery  !  " 
cried  Hinchcliff. 

There  was  a  report  like  a  pistol-shot  as 
the  beaver  dived  from  the  roof  of  his  lodge, . 
but  we  watched  our  guest.  He  was  on  his 
knees,  praying  to  kangaroos.  Yea,  in  his 
bowler  hat  be  kneeled  liefore  kangaroos- 
gigantic,  erect,  ^]|i^J!e^t^»3^m^t(^the  light 
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—  four  buck  -  kangaroos  in  the  heart  of 

Sussex  ! 

And  we  retrogressed  over  the  velvet  grass 
till  our  hind-wheeia  struck  well-rolled  gravel, 
leading  us  to  sanity,  main  roads,  and , 
half  an  hour  later,  the  "  Grapnel  Inn  "  at 
Horsham. 

After  a  great  meal  we  poured  iibatioiis 
and  made  burnt-offerings  in  honour  of 
Kysh,  who  received  our  homage  graciously, 
and,  by  the  way,  explained  a  few  things  in 
the  natural  history  line  tliat  had  puzzled  us. 
England  is  a  most  marvellous  country,  but 
one  is  not  trained  to  accept  kangaroos, 
zebras,  or  beavers  as  part  of  its  landscape. 


"When  we  went  to  bed,  Pyecroft  pressed  my 
hand,  his  voice  thick  with  emotion. 

"  We  owe  it  to  yon,"  he  said.  "  We  owe 
it  all  to  you.  Didn't  I  say  we  never  met 
in  pvp-mip-puris  lUilvraUMis,  if  T  may  so 
put  it,  without  a  remarkably  'ectic  day  ahead 
of  us  ?  " 

"  That's  alt  right,"  I  said.  -  "  Mind  the 
candle,"  He  was  tracing  smoke-patterns  on 
the  wall. 

"  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
we'll  succeed  in  accliniatisin'  the  blighter,  or 
whether  the  keepers'll  kill  'im  before  'e  gets 
accustomed  to  'is  surroundin's  ?  " 

Some  day  I  think  we  must  go  up  the 
liinghurst  Kood  and  find  out. 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 


The  eopyriijht  of  all  the  PiHtires  here  reproduml  is  strHlij  re^.erved. 


IT  is  not  aii  oasy  task  tn  write  ;ibont  nn 
artist  whose  Ijfc-work  is  not  nearly  at 
an  enil,  avIio  is  still  in  the  full  possession 
of  great  g:ifts,  and  is  constantly  seeking  I'rosli 
fields  for  the  expression  oC  the  artistic 
powers.  Mr.  Solomon  J.  .Solomon  is  a  yonng 
man  to-day,  with  many  working  years  before 
him.    It  is  too  early  to  estimate  his  place 


conntries  that  never  fail  to  inspire  the  iniiida 
tliat  respond  readily  to  great  impreaaions. 
Til  London  he  was  to  he  found  at  Ileatherley's 
and  tile  R.A.  Schools.  He  passed  then  to 
Paris  and  ilniiich,  and  during  the  terra  of 
his  Wandnjahre  visited  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Morocco.  The  tine  emotions  of  the  Florentine 
School,  the  spleud  :d  coloure  of  the  Venetians 
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among  coiiteinporarj  artists.  One  can  do  no 
more  than  call  attention  to  sonic  of  his  most 
interesting  work,  and  point  to  the  ]iurposes 
and  models  that  seem  to  inspire  his  brush. 

The  artist  was  born  in  the  antnmn  of 
18G0,  and  educated  at  private  schools  and 
by  private  tutors.  He  is  one  of  a  large 
family,  and  is  not  the  only  member  with  a 
taate  for  painting  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  sister  arts  ;  but  bo  has  developed  his 
natnral  instincts  in  that  direction  fnrtlier 
tlian  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  student  years  found  him  at  work  in 


have  bad  their  distinct  influence  upon  !iis 
jiictnres,  and  he  has  seen  great  work  — not  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Xational  (iallery,  with' a 
jTiigeant  of  cloudy  skies  beyond — but  in  the 
places  where  the  artists  wrought.  Tintoret*^o 
may  appeal  to  us  in  London,  bnt  how  muih 
greater  does  lie  seem  in  Venice  !  Velasquez 
and  Rembrandt  may  impose  their  powerful 
personalities  upon  us  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
but  they  can  do  infinitely  more  in  Madrid 
and  Amsterdam.  And  in  the  spring  days 
of  a  man's  career,  when  ambitions  and  hopes 
are  at  tlie  hig^ggl^^htn^^^ie, overestimate 
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the  advantj^e  of  seeing  tlie  world's  greatest 
works  iu  their  proper  setting  with  the 
associatious  that  rightly  belong  to  them  ? 
With  regard   to  colour  particularly,  the 

ad  vantage  is  essential.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Solomon  is  concerned,  these  impressions 
seem  to  lia^'e  endured  down  to  the  present 
hour.  He  is  a  man  modelled  upon  Old 
Masters,  gently  and  kindly  intolerant  of  new 
movements  that  seek  to  dispense  altogether 


with  the  literaryside  of  paint- 
ing and  to  seek  salvation  in 
colour  and  harmonious  com- 
position, in  the  sesthetic  point 
of  view  as  apart  from  all 
others.  He  would  probably 
lind  more  qualities  in  a 
"Whistler  nocturne  than  the 
late  John  Ruskin  could,  but 
lie  would  not  endeavour  to 
do  purely  impressionistic 
work  nor  to  devote  much 
time  to  its  study ;  it  would 
not  intei-est  him.  He  can 
draw  as  well  as  he  can  paint. 
Perhaps  he  is  conscious  that 
the  draughtsmanship  of 
many  of  the  latter-day  lights 
is  woefully  to  seek. 

It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  because  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  favour  comjjara- 
Lively  modern  movements  in 
art,  he  is  readily  pleased  with 
bis  own  work  ;  he  bas  no 
Keverer  critic  than  himself. 
Time  after  time,  when  tlie 
works  on  his  easel  have 
been  nearing  completion — he 
paints  large  pictures  with 
life-size  figures — -visitors  to 
bis  studio  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  work  of 
\veeks  ruthlessly  reniovef], 
because  some  fault  visible 
only  to  the  trained  eye  baa 
been  manifested.  This 
paiuLlug-out  is  detrimental 
to  the  picture — so  much,  at 
least,  is  undeniable ;  in  the 
inevitable  mixing  of  colour 
tbat  follows  lies  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  early  fading 
of  so  many  modern  pictures 
— but  Mr.  Solomon  is  too 
conscientious  an  artist  to  let 
anything  leave  his  studio 
before  it  represents  the  best 
that  he  can  do  ;  and  in  years 
before  the  Royal  Academy  had  given  him  the 
honour  of  an  Associateship,  he  might  he  seen 
in  Burlington  House  on  "Varnishing  Day 
putting  finishing  touches  to  his  work, 
working  to  the  eleventh  hour,  and  even  a 
little  beyond  it.  Happily  for  biin,  most 
people  are  far  more  conscious  of  tlie  best 
qualities  of  his  work  than  he  appears  to  be. 
They  delight  in  the  fine  drawing,  clear 
colour,  and  admiisfol^  Vc»iijpdg.iOfc6.  They 
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"waiting."     by  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  A.K.A. 

The  first  picture,  as  distifict  fivm  portraiture,  exhibited  by  Mr.  SnUmton  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


are  also  conscious  that  he  has  given  some 
measure  of  divinity  to  many  a  female  form. 

Some  of  his  brethren  of  the  brush  protest 
that  he  is  too  literarj,  that  his  work  appeals 
as  much  by  reason  of  t!ic  subject  as  the 
treatment ;  but  they  arc  not  tlie  less  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  cleverness  of  it  all,  the 
apparent  facility  with  which  the  subject  is 
expressed  within  the  liinits  of  the  canvas  ; 
J^nd,  in  truth,  the  apt  and  facile  treatment  of 
the  artist's  big  subjects  is  the  result  of  very 


great  and  sustained  endeavour.  He  has  a 
sense  for  the  dramatic  in  incident,  a  feeling 
for  the  exact  moment  afc  whicli  a  pageant 
becomes  most  pictorial ;  and  this,  surely,  is 
the  combined  result  of  bard  study,  C"areful 
observation,  and  a  fine  natural  gift.  He  has 
striven,  too,  and  striven  successfully,  against 
the  danger  of  drifting  into  one  subject  or 
set  of  subjects.  He  does  not  wish  that  the 
acute  observer  shall  reco^aise  his  pictures  by 
a  mannerism.    Hest^^^Vut^^Mivto  drift 
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into  tlie  Kiiiks  of  men  whose  work  does  not 
varvfrom  year  to  year.  At  the  present  moment 
he  has  the  idea  of  executing  a  very  interesting 
series  of  subject  pictures  that  will  occupy 
him  for  a  long  time  and  afford  scope  for 
work  that  will  be  to  some  extent  experi- 
mental. The  Italian  training  seems  to  be 
making  itself  felt,  oven  now  after  so  many 
other  influences  have  been  experienced. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  painter  of  big  dramatic 
pictures  that  Jlr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  must 
lie  reckoned  witli.  As  a  })ortraij:  painter  he 
lias  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success,  and 
has  been  particnhirly  happy  in  the  treatment 
of  some  of  his  sitters.    The  picture  of  the 


sitter's  attitude  and  expression  never  fail  to 
reveal  to  the  observer  something  of  his  or 
her  character.  Israel  Zangwill,  Sir  George 
Fandel  Phillips,  Colonel  Goldamid,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Levy  have  inspired  the  painter  fco  some 
of  his  best  efforts  in  portraiture — perhaps 
he  is  more  successful  in  painting  men  than 
women.  It  would  sometimes  seem  that  the 
purely  feminine  side  of  a  lady's  portrait  is 
over -emphasised,  that  the  living,  thinking 
woman  is  less  than  her  fi-ocks  and  frills. 

Turning  to  the  artist's  best  known  works, 
one  is  struck  by  the  keen  appreciation  for 
classicism  and  medisevalism.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  days  when  pageantry  was  real  and 
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great  iietress,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  attfacted 
the  attention  and  received  the  praise  of  the 
most  discriminating  critics ;  and  while  it  was 
being  painted  Israel  Zangwill  was  a  Crequeiit 
visitor  to  the  artist's  studio.  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  nob  always  a  piuictnal  sitter,  and  Mr. 
Solomon  utilised  his  spare  time  iu  painting  a 
very  characteristic  portrait  of  the  novelist. 
The  artist  has  been  fortunate  in  the  majority 
of  his  sitters  ;  most  of  them  have  been  men 
or  women  of*  more  than  average  nieiita! 
development,  and  their  most  characteristic 
attitudes  and  expressions  have  been  recorded. 
If  there  is  nothing  andaciofisly  clever  in  the 
portrait  iiaint  itig,  it  is  never  uiulistingnished  ; 
the  composition  is  invariably  clever,  and  the 


genuine,  devised  by  artists  and  displayed 
before  an  art-loving  people,  he  would  have 
taken  high  place  in  any  company.  His  tastes 
are  quite  catholic.  The  Bible  and  the  lliaii 
serve  alike  to  provide  him  with  subjects. 
Now  and  again  his  bru.sli  brings  kick  for 
us  some  brief  glimpse  of  a  golden  ^e,  or 
suggests  for  a  space  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus, 
or  some  scene  bom  of  the  days  of  knight- 
errantry.  Even  when  he  deals  with  modem 
subjects  the  treatment  is  inclined  to  be 
idealistic— his  eye  seeks  for  beauty  and  insists 
upon  getting  it.  He  could  make  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  have  soinething  in  common 
with  a  Roman  general's  triumph.  Perhaps 
his  long  sojoumj^ain^igjtiiSJi^t&ters,  who 
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otily  depicted  tlie  noble  and  digiiitied  side 
of  life,  has  g'ivcn  liini  the  profound  disUste 
for  ill!  thdt  is  ngly  or  sordid,  though  he  has 
remained  free  from  the  sentimentality  that 
has  dishgnred,  or,  at  least,  weakened,  the 
work  of  certain  followers  of  the  beautiful, 
whose  pictures  have  a  quality  tliat  is  so  often 
summed  up  as  "  deaidence." 

Mr.  Solomon  is  a  robust  and  healthy  worker 
and  thinker,  a  man  who  prepares  for  the 
work  of  the  studio  by  taking  a  canter  in  the 


Park,  wliose  life  is  fnll  of  varied  interests. 
No  amount  of  hard  study  can  make  him 
a  recluse  or  dull  his  interest  in  the  many 
affairs  that  concern  all  branches  of  pro- 
fessional life.  In  part  to  his  initiative  the 
Jewish  community  owes  the  Maccaliean 
Society,  a  plucky  attempt  to  bring  together 
professional  Judaism  in  London  for  social 
purposes.  He  was  its  first  president,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  club's  sucqess  is  due 
to  him. 
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"NIOBB,"  by  SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  A.R.A. 

Tliese  matters  miiy  seem  to  be  beside 
the  mark,  but  in  truth  they  are  not ;  we 
must  look  at  a  man  if  we  wouki  know  his 
work.  Turnini^  to  the  pages  of  Vasari  or 
Cean  Benmidez  for  tlie  hves  of  the  great 
Masters  of  Italy  and  Spain,  one  notes  that 
the  best  painters  were  strong,  robnst,  fear- 
less men,  who  worked  strenuously  and 
developed  body  as  well  as  mind.  Germany 
and  Holland  teach  ns  the  same  lesson. 
Slany  of  Europe's  great  painters  were 
qualified  by  their  gifts  to  shine  in  other 
spheres,  not  a  few  did.  It  would  seem  that 
a  sense  of  tbe  joy  of  life  is  no  small  part 
of  the  artist's  erjuipmeiit. 

Turning  to  the  pictures  reproduced  here, 


it  must  be  remembered  in  the 
first  place  that  photography  is  a 
poor  medium  for  the  representa- 
tion of  a  picture's  merits.  Very 
often  ii  photograph  hardens  and 
ctxtrsens  iiesh  painting,  and  by 
ignoring  the  colour  makes  the 
relative  vahies  false,  by  which 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  cohnir 
scheme  may  soften  down  a  part 
of  the  picture  that  the  camera 
['finders  all  too  prominently.  In 
"Mr.  Solomon's  work  the  colour 
is  of  great  importance,  but  a 
photograph  will  give  us  no  hint 
of  it.  In  the  picture  ""Waiting," 
which  is  reproduced  here,  the 
side  light  distracts  the  atten- 
tion and  is  out  of  proportion, 
because  the  camera  cannot  deal 
with  the  canvas  adequately, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
to  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Sons,  the 
well-known  photographers,  to  say 
that  their  w*ork  repi'esents  the 
best  possible  Jichievement  of  the 
camera. 

In  the  picture  "Your  Health ! " 
we  see  an  animated  group  of 
diners  drinking  to  the  health  of 
tlie  late  Dr.  Ernest  Hait.  One 

seems  to  recognise  among  the 
guesls  Sir  lienjamin  leaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.,  Mr. 
Forbes  llobertson,  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  and  othei'  interesting 
folk.  The  grouping  is  natural 
and  effective ;  the  drawing,  of 
the  academic  French  kind,  is 
very  good  ;  the  weakness,  if  any, 
lies  in  the  characterisation  ;  the 
women  are  all  alike — they  might 
be  sisters.  Here  again  the  clever 
efl'ects  of  coloui-,  the  handling  of  the  table 
lights  is  well-nigh  lost  in  reproduction. 

"The  Blind  Beggar,"  one  of  the  painter's 
earlier  works  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  is  a  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  It 
presents  a  picture  familiar  enough  to  all  who 
know  Morocco  and  the  Moorish  ministration 
of  justice.  Some  offence  against  the  laws, 
perhaps  an  insignificant  theft,  has  led  to  the 
deliberate  blinding  of  the  unhappy  beggar 
who  strays  through  the  dark  aJle^  of  the 
city  calling  upon  the  true  believer's  for  the 
charity  tliat  "delivereth  from  death."  Of 
all  the  pitiful  sights  that  come  to  the  traveller 
in  Sunset  Land,  there  is  none  more  painful 
than  this,  and  te,:^  i^i'Sjf^JO^It  common. 
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In  eveiy  town,  from  Tanja 
of  the  Nazarenes  in  the 
north ,  to  Marrakusha  -  al  - 

Haiiini  in  tJie  south,  one 
meets  tlic  blind  men,  sonie- 
tinifis  sittinti;  at  tlie  city  gate 
like  Bai'tiniuMis  of  old,  iit 
other  tiiiK^s  in  the  shiuhiw,-! 
amid  the  (nty"s  darkest. 
eoi'iiei'K,  S(i  silent  and  init- 
tionlesK  tliat,  they  seein  to 
belong  less  to  the  li\ing 
than  to  the  dead.  Only  on 
the  great  market  days  do 
they  face  the  sun  in  the 
outer  S6k  and  move  amon^j 
the  wayfarers,  crying'-  I'nr 
alnis  "  in  the  name  of  Allidi 
the  One,"  and  i^ctting  tlieiT' 
f^reatest  asKistaiiee  from  the 
poorest  of  the  pool',  wIki 
hand  th  em  a  few  h  HI  i  y 
little  copper  coi  i  is  cal  led 
"flus,"of  which  u  handfnl 
are  worth  a  penny. 

"  King  Charles  in  the 
City"  is  a  very  brilliant 
piece  of  pjiinting,  a  searcli- 
ing  and  final  test  of  tlie 
painter's  capacity  for  doin^ 
unfamiliar  work  well.  The 
treatment  is  simple,  yet 
dignilied  :  tiie  tendency  to 
over-modelling  that  may  be 
observed  in  some  of  the 
artist's  work  is  happily  ab- 
aent ;  the  composition  and 
the  brnsh-work  are  alike 
entitled  to  very  high  praise. 
It  is  a  wall  picture  designed 
to  fill  a  gi\en  space,  bnt 
these  linn't^itions  have  not 
kept  the  artist  from  aci^oni- 
plishing  a  work  that  shows 
him  at  his  best. 

"On  the  Tliresholdof  the 
City "  is  a  work  in  which 
the  painter  triumphs  over 
very  many  difficulties.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
invest  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  with  any 
special  dignity— the  City  Father,  the  Justice, 
"in  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd," 
seldom  lends  himself  to  dignified  treatment. 
Sir  George  Faiidcl  Phillips,  the  Mayor  on 
this  occiision,  happens  to  be  a  man  in  whom 
the  physical  traditions  of  the  alderman  are 
"ot  preserved,  and  for  once  the  gi'oup  is 
redeemed  from  the  commonplace.  A  realistic 
piece  of  work,  photographic  in  some  aspects, 
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if  you  like,  and  treated  on  popular  lines,  but 
clever  and  pictorial. 

"Samson,"  "Niobe,"  "Laus  Deo,"  "Echo 
and  Narcissus "  are  all  specimens  of  the 
painter's  most  characteristic  work,  strong  in 
literary  and  dramatic  interest,  painted  with 
that  interest  well  in  mind,  bold,  vigorous, 
striking  pictures  with  many  admirable  points. 
Under  these  circumstances  detailed  criticism 
is  nob  called  for.  Their  literajy  «ide  is 
preserved,  and  thftfe>mu^ilksirffii^!Slt 


THE  CLARIONET  PLAYER. 


By  BEATKICE 

MONTH  after  month  the  clarionet 
player  found  his  way  to  a  certain 
street  in  the  AVest  End  of  London, 
and  standing  by  tlie  lamp  at  the  corner  of 
the  pavement,  began  his  recital.  His  tone 
waa  perfect;  anyone  hearing  tlie  unfailing 
rhythm  of  his  phrasing  would  liave  known 
that  be  was  no  ordinary  street  musician. 
He  came  in  all  weathers— in  the  damp  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  on  the  uncertain  spring 
nights,  and  the  long  summer  evenings,  and 
was  generally  at  his  post  any  time  between 
eight  and  nine.  Month  afi.er  month  Janet 
Ravenscroft  listened  to  liini,  and  every  time 
be  came,  tlic  lixed  sum  of  sixpence  was  sent 
out  to  him  from  the  rich  woman's  bouse. 

Sometimes  bo  came  when  she  was  iu  the 
midst  of  a  dinner  party,  engaged  perhaps 
in  hstening  to  some  interesting  conversation, 
or  herself  talking  with  a  really  intelligent 
member  of  Parliament,  or  a  distinguished 
traveller,  or  a  successful  playwright ;  for 
many  persons  of  all  sorts  gathered  together 
at  her  hospitable  house.  But  whether  she 
were  bearing  about  our  Imperial  destinies,  or 
tlie  Russian  peasant  revolt,  or  the  last  new 
play,  something  in  ber  memory  became 
arrested  when  she  heard  the  clarionet  player; 
and  she  said  to  herself:  *'  The  clarionet 
player."  Then  she  beckoned  to  the  butler, 
who  already  knew  wliat  she  meant,  and  she 
whispered  to  him :  "  Send  out  sixpence  to 
the  clarionet  player." 

It  was  an  unwritten  rule  in  the  household 
that  if  she  did  not  hear  him,  she  was  im- 
mediately to  be  told  of  his  arrival.  She 
had  never  given  instructions  to  that  effect, 
but  her  wishes  on  the  subject  were  takcu  for 
granted.  And  so,  even  if  she  were  liolding 
a  musical  reception,  and  some  well-known 
artide  were  singing  or  playing,  the  butler 
would  wait  until  the  song  or  the  piece  was 
finisbed,  and  then  he  would  step  softly  in 
and  say  to  her :  "  The  clarionet  player, 
madam."  She  never  gave  more  than  six- 
pence, except  at  Christmas,  when  the  sixpence 
became  a  shilling.  And  he  alirays  sent  back 
some  message  of  thanks.  '*  Tell  the  lady 
that  I  feel  her  kindness  very  greatly,"  be 
said  ;  and  once  he  said  :  "  Tell  the  lady  that 
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I  should  come  oftencr,  but  that  I  do  not 
like  to  encroach  on  ber  kindness " ;  and 
once  he  said  :  "  Tell  the  lady  that  I  have 
been  away  in  Margate,  doing  a  pretty  fair 
season." 

That  was  all  that  ever  passed  between  them 
month  after  mouth. 

She  had  never  seen  him,  had  never  asked 
to  see  him,  and  had  never  questioned  her 
servant  about  him.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
curiosity  concerning  him  ;  so  that  her  in- 
terest in  him  was  evidently  not  personal.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  memory,  nothing  sa\'e  a 
memory.  For  in  the  years  wbicli  were  gone, 
ber  husband — ba.p]iilj  for  ber,  now  dead- 
had  played  tlic  clarionet,  bad  played  it  with 
skill  and  feeling,  with  rbytlini  and  witii 
poetry ;  and  now,  whenever  sbe  beard  its 
mournful  voice,  ber  thoughts,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  wandered  back  to  the  time  when 
the  man  whom  she  had  loved,  and  who 
had  used  her  cruelly,  had  hfted  his  instru- 
ment to  his  lips  and  had  filled  the  air 
with  the  haunting  tones  characteristic  of  the 
clarionet. 

And  since  this  unknown  musician  was 
merely  the  embodiment  of  a  memory,  it  did 
not  concei'u  ber  whether  be  were  tiiU  or  short, 
dark  or  fair,  of  grave  or  gay  bearing,  a 
broken  down  ne'er-do-well,  or  merely  a 
careless  Bohemiau  who  might  have  seen 
better  days.  Indeed,  she  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  identify  the  music  which  he 
played  :  the  usual  Irish  songs,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  prefer  "  Rich  aud  rare  were  the 
gems  she  wore  "  ;  various  airs  and  variations 
from  Donizetti  and  other  Italian  mjisters,  pas- 
sages from  Weber's  "  Clarionet  Concertino  "  ; 
several  towfi  dc  force  which  showed  off  bis 
skill  as  an  executant,  and  many  plaintive 
melodies,  iu  the  rendering  of  which  he  was 
always  at  his  best.  She  scarcely  noticed 
that  be  always  began  with  the  same  melody. 
This  was  it : — 


Her  life  was  full.  She  had  riches,  friends, 
many  interests,  increasing  as  the  years  went 
on.    She  was  fiit'fey,ciye^Kg-Pidw4t^  face,  still 
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beautiful,  bore  signs  of  grief,  and  although 
sbe  never  referred  to  her  married  life,  it  was 
known  that  Mrs.  Ravenscroft  liad  (endured 
bitter  years  of  trai^ie  suffering  ami  uuhappi- 
ness.  When  her  husband  died,  disgraced 
and  in  a  foreign  land,  slie  could  only  be 
thankful  that  siie  was  free  at  last.  She  was 
obliged  to  change  her  name  on  coming  into  a 
large  fortune  unexpectedly,  and  she  was  thus 
able  to  alter  her  whole  mode  of  life  and  to 
forget  that  fifteen  years  of  marriage  had 
been  to  her  fifteen  years  of  misery.  She 
was  considered  metallic  by  most  people ; 
indeed,  she  gave  out  very  little  tenderness  to 
anyone,  and  therefore  received  but  httle  in 
exciiauge.  Perhaps  sbe  hail  given  all  she 
had. 

And  then  the  clarionet  player  came.  In 
the  beginning  she  never  thought  of  him 
except  at  the  moment  of  Ins  arrival  and 
whi^t  he  was  playing.  When  he  ceased 
playing  and  passed  on  his  way,  her  re- 
awakened memories  fell  into  lethal^  once 
more,  and  she  took  up  her  new  life  aa  though 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  its  con- 
tinuity. But  as  time  went  on,  slie  found 
hei-self  thinking  about  liim  :  and  one  day 
remi^mbering  that  he  had  not  beeu  there 
lately,  slis;  said  to  the  butler— 

"  Surely  the  clarionet  player  has  not  been 
here  for  some  time  ?  " 

"N"o,  madam,"  he  answered,  "nob  for 
several  weeks." 

But  at  last  lie  came  again.  She  heard  with 
a  sense  of  relief  his  preliminary  trills  and 
shakes  and  runs,  and  the  plaintive  melody  : — 

Andanle. 
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She  sent  a  message  of  welcome  out  to  him, 
together  with  the  usual  sixpence. 

"Tell  the  clarionet  player  that  I  have 
missed  him  and  his  beautiful  music." 

Tlie  answer  came  back :  "  Tell  the  lady 
that  I  have  been  ill,  but  that  I  am  well 
again." 

One  day  she  herself  fell  ill.  It  was  a 
winter  trying  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
She  was  ill  for  many  weeks,  weeks  of  great 
loneliness  ;  for  in  spite  of  her  riches  and  her 
position,  in  spite  of  all  her  many  interests 
and  occupations,  she  was  alone  in  the  world. 
And  her  thoughts  turned  involuntarily  to 
that  unknown  clarionet  player.  She  longed 
to  hear  him.  She  began  to  wonder  why  she 
had  never  made  inquiries  about  him,  why 


she  had  never  interested  herself  in  his  life 
and  misfortunes,  why  she  had  lot  him  come 
time  after  time,  and  go  time  after  time,  with- 
out even  the  slii^'liLcst  si^n  of  personal  sym- 
pathy. Then  she  l)egan  to  excuse  herself  to 
herself,  urging  as  a.  strong  aignment  in  favour 
of-  her  attitude,  tliat  she  had  only  erred  on 
the  side  of  wisdom.  He  was  just  a  street 
musician,  and  she  was  a  lonely,  unprotected 
woman.  It  was  better  that  she  had  erred  on 
the  side  of  wisdom. 

At  last  he  came  again,  eagerly  waited  for, 
although  he  did  not  know  it,  aird  she  lay  in 
her  room  listening  more  intently  than  ever 
before  lo  his  delicate  phrasing.  In  the 
months  that  iiad  passed,  she  had  oidy  listened 
half-hearfccdly,  vaguely,  distracted  by  lier 
company  and  the  circunLstauees  of  her  life. 
But  now  she  listened  witii  all  her  heart  and 
with  all  her  hearing.  That  melody  he  was 
playing -?r//«?^  was  it?  She  remembered 
now  that  he  always  began  with  it,  and  played 
it  more  beautifully  than  anything  else.  Why 
did  he  always  begin  with  it  ?  Ah  1  there  was 
a  world  of  sorrow  and  regret  and  longing 
in  it.  Was  it  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings  ? 

Andante.    ^  _j 


She  sent  out  to  ask  the  name  of  this 
beautiful,  melancholy  melody,  and  the  answer 
came  back  i  "  Schumann's  Third  Romance 
for  Oboe,  arranged  for  clarionet." 

A  few  more  weeks  pa.ssed,  and  she  was 
still  lying  there,  weak  and  ill,  cut  off  from 
all  her  ordinary  activities.  And  he  came 
again. 

For  the  first   time   an  uncontrollable 

impulse  seized  her,  and  slie  felt  she  must 
see  him.  But  at  the  moment  when  she 
reached  the  window  and  leaned  out,  she  saw 
his  tall  form  retreating  down  the  street. 
She  saw  him  put  his  clarionet  in  his  pocket 
and  go  his  own  way.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  lost  in  thought.  He  was  tall, 
then.  .  .  . 

With  the  return  of  spring,  strength  came 
back  to  her,  and  one  evening  she  was  sitting 
in  her  boudoir,  still  alone,  and  full  of  many 

thoughts,  when  she  heard  the  sweet  opening 
notes  of  the  Schumann  Romance  :— 

ATidante. 


She  touched  thy'M,^^^: 


came. 


"  The  clarionet  player  was  dead. ' 

Hosied  by  Google 
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"  Tell  tlie  clarionet  player  that  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  him,  if  he  can  spare  me  a 
few  minutes,"  she  said,  in  her  grave  way. 

The  well-trained  servant  showed  no  sign 
of  surprise.  After  he  had  gone,  she  moved 
aside  the  curUiiu  of  the  window  and  looked 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
the  clarionet  player  was  standing,  as  usual, 
near  the  street-lamp.  She  was  anxiously 
restless  whilst  she  was  waiting  ;  those  few 
minutes  seemed  to  her  like  years.  She 
langlied  nervously  at  herself.  "  It  must  be 
because  I've  been  ill,"  she  sai5  in  excuse, 
"it  is  because  I've  been  ill," 

She  went  and  stood  against  the  mantel- 
piece and,  resting  her  arm  on  the  shelf, 
stared  into  the  fire.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  servant  announced :  "  The  clarionet 
player,"  and  closed  the  door. 

The  musician  came  a  few  steps  towards 
her,  holding  his  clarionet  in  one  hand  and 
his  hat  in  the  other,  with  an  old-world,  easy 
grace  and  irresistible  charm.  There  was  a 
smile  of  gi'atifled  surprise  on  his  pale  but 
handsome  face.  He  bowed  and  began  in  a 
soft  voice  — 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  madam,  to  wish 
to  see  me.    I  assure  you  I  " 

Then  he  broke  off  suddenly  as  she  turned 
round  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  voice  and  manner.  "  Why,  it's 
Janet !  " 

She  was  still  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, but  her  face  had  turned  deadly  white. 
Some  words  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she  could 
not  give  them  utterance.  She  merely  stared 
at  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ? "  he  said  roughly. 
'*  I  know  you — I  should  know  you  anywhere 
— you're  Janet,  my  wife  Janet,  with  the 


same  steely  face  and  steely  manner  that  used 
to  madden  me  with  irritation." 
She  gave  no  sign. 

Then  he  threw  himself  down  in  the  arm- 
chair, threw  himself  back  recklessly,  mdely, 

and  laughed  as  though  in  a  frenzy.  And 
stUI  siie  did  not  stir,  standing  as  one  para- 
lysed. He  waved  his  arms  in  the  air  and 
clasped  them  over  his  head. 

"  (iodd  Heavens !"  he  cried,  loosening  them 
again  and  slapping  his  knees  violently.  "  And 
to  think  you've  only  been  sending  me  out 
sixpences  !  You  living  in  this  fine  house 
here,  and  I  a  poor  devil  out  in  the  street ! 
Well,  you  have  done  me  at  last.  To 
think  you've  only  been  sending  me  out 
sixpences ! " 

And  he  laughed,  laughed.  It  was  homble 
to  hear  him.  Suddeidy  he  fell  back  and 
was  silent,  and  his  clarionet  slipped  to  the 
ground. 

Then  she  moved  towards  the  chair  and 
bent  over  him,  and  the  stony  expression  of 
her  face  changed  to  a  look  of  deep  tenderness 
and  longing  and  sympathy.  The  love  which, 
as  she  believed,  had  died  in  her  heart,  sprang 
once  more  into  flower  when  she  saw  again 
the  husband  whom  she  had  loved,  and  who, 
so  she  had  thought,  was  dead,  and  who  had 
wrecked  her  life. 

She  bent  over  him  and  she  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  Ralph!"  she  cried,  with  a  whole 
world  of  passionate  love  in  her  voice.  "  Oh, 
Ralph  1  if  I  had  only  known  it  was  you,  I 
slioidd  have  sent  out  hundreds,  hundreds — 
all  I  had — you  know  itn— surely  you  know 
it  I  All  I  had— surely  yon  know  it,  my 
Ralph.  ,  .  ." 

There  was  no  movement,  no  sound,  for 
the  clarionet  player  was  dead. 
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AS  EXERCISED  DOWN  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PRESENT  REIGN. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Jambs  Brtce,  D.C.L.,  M.P.* 


rX^HK  end  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign 
I  natnraliy  suggests  reflections  upon  the 
position  wliicli  tlie  Sovereign  holds 
in  the  British  Constitution,  and  indeed  in 
the  structure  and  working  of  the  system 
of  the  Britisli  Euipire  as  a  whole.  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  was  not  only  the  longest  in 
our  annals,  and  the  reign  which  saw  the 
greatest  changes  in  our  social  and  economic 
condition.  It  was  also  the  reign  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  fii-sthecame 
firmly  settled  in  practice  and  definitely  ac- 
cepted by  all  sections  and  parties  in  the 
State.  Many  questions  had  remained  doubt- 
ful down  to  tiie  Reform  Act  of  188^  which 
were  not  formally,  indeed,  but  virtually  deter- 
mined hy  that  great  measure.  Yet  the  five 
years  after  1832,  during  which  William  the 
Fourth  was  on  the  throne,  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  t)ie  ii(!w  position  created  by  the 
reform  of  rurliament  plain  to  the  nation. 
This  has  been  done  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Yictoria,  and  done  all  the  better 
because  that  period,  although  marked  by 
many  keen  political  struggles,  has  been  one 
in  which  domestic  peace  and  order  have  been 
scarcely  at  all  disturbed. 

All  educated  Englishmen  know,  though  it 
is  hard  to  make  persons  in  otlici'  countries 
realise  the  fact,  that  in  England,  well  settled 
iis  the  position  of  the  Crown  is,  its  exact 
l^owers  are  not  to  be  found  described  in 
'^ity  document.     They  hav-e  never  been 
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precisely  defined,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
defined.  No  one  can  state  positively 
just  what  they  are  now,  though  everybody 
knows  that  they  are  nnich  more  restricted 
than  they  were  formerly.  Seven  hundred 
years  ago  the  King  of  England  had  a 
power  so  great  and  wide  that  be  might  do 
pretty  much  what  he  liked  so  long  as  he 
did  not  provoke  his  subjects  to  rise  in 
arms  against  him.  He  could  make  war  and 
peace,  issue  ordinances,  collect  taxes,  punish 
offenders,  make  all  appointments.  The  only 
restrictions  on  his  authority  were  tlnit  he 
had  powerful  vassals  who  might  rebel  if  he 
treated  them  unjustly  or  cruelly,  and  that  he 
was  expected  to  respect  the  ancient  customs 
of  tiie  country.  One  of  these  customs  was 
that  all  the  great  men,  earls  and  barons, 
bishops  and  abbots,  were  from  time  to  time 
summoned  to  meet  in  council  under  the 
King  and  to  advise  him  about  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  When  laws  were  enacted,  they 
were  made  by  the  King  in  this  council,  with 
the  consent  of  the  great  men  there  present. 
By  slow  degrees  the  Great  Council  so  gained 
upon  the  King,  and  imposed  such  practical 
restrictions  upon  his  powers,  that  when 
there  arose,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Virsi, 
and  afterwards  of  James  the  Second,  a 
conflict  between  the  Great  Council  and  the 
King,  the  Crown  got  the  worst  of  it.  The 
Revolution  of  1689  finally  decided  that  the 
Crown  cannot  govern  a^^ainsfc  the  will  of  the 
Parliament,  and  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
rights  which  Kings  had  previously  claimed. 
The    century    and  a  l|^^-^j^^|^apsed 
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between  tlie  Revolution  and  tlic  acces- 
sion of  the  lutt!  Qnoen  still  fnrtlier  redncod 
the  rights  and  functions  of  tlic  Cniwii, 
uiiiking  Parliament  tiie  sole  letrislative 
aathority,  and  the  body  of  ministers  called 
the  Cabinet,  which  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
virtual  executive  authority.  But  this  process 
has  been  a  gradtial,  a  slow,  and  an  irregular 
process  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  carried 
forward  not  by  positively  forbidding  the 
Crown  to  do  things  it  had  formerly  been 
recoguised  as  entitled  to  do,  but  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  whatever  action 
the  Crown  takes  must  be  taken  on  the  advice 
of  ministers  who  are  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  the  acts  arc  really  their  acts, 
and  not  the  Crown's.  Thus  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  which  is  the  name  lawyers 
give  to  the  Crown's  rights  as  head  of  the 
Executive,  has  been  for  many  purposes  and 
in  many  directions  kept  alive.  The  difference 
is  that  the  Sovereign  lias  not  in  recent  times 
exerted  this  prerogative  on  his  (or  her)  own 
will  and  motion,  but  under  the  guidance  of 
ministers  who,  though  in  point  of  form  they 
take  their  orders  from  tiie  Crown,  do  really 
act  accoi'ding  to  their  own  views,  and  in 
conformity  with  what  tliey  believe  to  be, 
or  profess  to  believe  to  he,  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly,  fcliat  power  which  at  Queen 
Yictorla's  accession  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign,  considered  as  an  in- 
dividual person,  may  to-day  be  described 
as  being  of  the  nature  rather  of  influence 
than  of  legal  power.  Kow,  it  is  very  hard  to 
define  influence,  for  it  depends  partly  on 
the  character  and  experience  of  the  person 
who  exerts  it,  partly  on  the  suhmissiveness 
or  receptivity  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
exerted.  Influence  is  not  the  same  in  the 
case  of  one  sovereign  or  minister  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  another ;  and  it  may  tw  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  including  among 
these  circumstances  the  popularity  with  the 
nation  of  the  ministry  (or  of  tlie  ' Prime 
Minister  in  particular)  who  are  comliictin!^ 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being. 

These  things  liave  to  be  stated  in  order 
to  explain  the  somewhat  vague  language  in 
which  one  has  'to  describe  the  rights  and 
functions— or,  if  the  exprrasion  be  preferred, 
the  influence— of  the  Crown  in  Ei^land. 
Now,  let  UB  see  in  what  this  influence  consists, 
itnd  what  part  the  Crown  has,  during  the 
long  i-eign  which  ended  in  1901,  played  in 
the  working  of  the  British  Constitution. 


Originally  the  Sovereign  chose  all  the 
ministers  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  just 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  chooses 
the  members  of  his  Administration.  (I  illus- 
trate the  position  of  the  Crown  by  that  of 
the  American  President,  because  the  com- 
parison between  these  two  great  States  is 
that  which  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
citizens  of  each.)  Now,  however,  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  must  be  persons 
who  can  command  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a?]d  must  all  belong 
to  the  dominant  political  party.  And  since 
tlie  time  of  Queen  Amie,  the  practice  has 
very  slowly  grown  up  that  the  Crown,  instead 
of  choosing  all  the  ministei"s,  selects  one 
prominent  political  leader  and  gives  him  the 
commission  to  form  a  Cabinet,  by  selecting 
colleagues  to  work  with  liim.  It  may  happen 
that  some  one  particular  statesman  is  so 
clearly  marked  ont  as  the  head  of  his  party 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  being 
the  proper  person  whom  the  Crown  should 
select.  When  a  new  Ministry  had  to  be 
formed  in  1885,  and  again  in  1886,  and  again 
in  18!)o,  no  one  doubted  that  Lord  Salisbury 
(who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party) 
would  be  the  person  whom  the  Queen  would 
"  send  for "- — i.e.,  commission  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  So  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  the  inevitable 
person  in  1868,  in  1886,  and  in  1892.  But 
sometimes  there  are  several  peraons,  any  one 
of  whom  might  possibly  be  able  to  form  a 
Cabinet  ont  of  the  party  dominant  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thus,  in  1880,  Lord 
Hartingtoii  was  leafier  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Granville  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  Mr.  Gladstone, 
although  the  most  powerful  personality  in  his 
party,  had  not  been  officially  leading  it  since 
1875.  The  Queen  sent  first  for  Lord  , 
Hartington,  then  for  Lord  Granville,  and  ' 
ultimately  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  formed 
the  Cabinet  which  remained  in  power  till 
1885.  Now,  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which 
it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  which 
of  several  possible  persons  was  first  "sent 
for  "  by  the  Sovereign,  because  the  i>er8on 
who  forms  the  Cabinet  (popularly  called  the 
Prime  Minister)  may  compose  his  Cabinet 
according  to  his  own  views,  and  naturally 
exercises  a  great  influence  in  it  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  Here,  therefore,  the  views  or 
peraonal  preferences  of  the  Crown  may 
count.  Moreover,  although  m  a  rule  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  chosen  by  the 
Prime  Minister  according  to  his  own  ]udg- 
m-jut  of  their  abil1^e|oj^w@l^^^l{^party, 
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it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  the  Crown 
may  consider  some  particular  politician,  whom 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  thought  of,  to 
be  worthy  of  a  "post  in  the  Administration, 

and  the  Prime  Minister  may  defer  to  tlie 
wislies  of  the  Crowu— assuming,  as  of  course 
may  s;if(ily  be  assumed,  that  the  politician 
was  personally  unobjectionable.  This  (one 
is  told)  did  in  fact  happen  during  the 
Queen's  reign.  , 

As  the  Crown  is  deemed  to  choose,  so  the 
Crown  may  in  theory  dismiss  its  ministers. 
But  in  practice  this  has  not  been  done  during 
the  last  sixty  years.  If  ministers  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
either  resign,  tendering  their  resignations 
through  the  Prime  Minister,  or  else  obtain 
tlie  leave  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parha- 
ment,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  new  House  of 
Commons  which  will  support  them.  If  it 
does  support  them,  they  hold  on  ;  if  not, 
they  resign.  There  are,  however,  some 
students  of  the  Constitution  who  have 
argued  that  when  the  Crown  is  convinced 
that  ministers  do  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  (which,  of  course,  implies  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  continuing  to 
support  them,  does  not  possess  that  con- 
fidence), it  may  of  its  own  motion  dismiss 
its  ministers  and  commission  some  statesman 
to  form  a  new  Administration.  It  would,  of 
course,  bo  necessary  that  in  taking  such  a 
course  the  Crown  should  have  first  of  all 
requested  ministers  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  that  it  should  feel  sure  that  a  man 
could  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  form  a 
strong  Administration.  And  those  who 
advance  the  view  I  am  stating  admit  that  the 
only  justification,  from  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  of  the  course  imagined  would  be 
that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  which 
would  naturally  follow,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  a  new  ministry,  should  show,  by  producing 
a  House  of  Commons  prepared  to  support 
that  new  ministry,  that  the  Sovereign's  view 
of  the  political  situation  had  been  correct. 

Whether  such  a  power  as  this  still  remains 
to  the  Sovereign  is  one  of  these  controverted 
points  on  which  few  will  venture  to  speak 
positively.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  power  (if  still  existing)  has  not  been 
exercised  for  a  very  long  time  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  the  Crown  to 
exercise  it  unless  in  a  very  exceptional  case, 
where  it  was  perfectly  clciir  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  ceased  to  represent  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  that  ministers 
were,  in  fact,  disregarding  the  popular  will. 
This  is  a  highly  improbable  contingency,  for 


a  ministry  would  be  unlikely  to  take  a  course 
so  certain  to  bring  general  displeasure  upon 
them. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  another  case 
which  has  been  put  by  those  who  like  to 
carry  a  lamp  into  the  dark  places  of  tliat  old 
and  rambling  edifice  which  wo  call  the 
British  Constitution.  Is  it  consistent  with 
the  estiiblished  use  and  practice  of  the 
Government  of  England  for  the  Crown  to 
refuse  to  its  ministers  permission  to  dissolve 
Parliament  when  they  ask  for  such  per- 
mission ?  Suppose  that  a  ministiy  which 
has  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
believes  that  a  General  Election  would  give 
it  a  majority.  Ought  the  Crown,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  assent  to  a  dissolution  ?  To 
refuse  would  practically  be  to  dismiss  the 
ministers,  for  they  would,  of  course,  forth- 
with resign.  Here,  again,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  has  not  been  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  any  authority  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  Crown  might  so  refuse; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  nothing  but 
the  subsequent  approval  of  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  nation  could  justify  what 
would  be,  primd  facie,  an  unusual  stretching 
of  the  functions  of  the  Crown  as  they  have 
been  understood  for  many  years  past.  Still, 
these  cases  are  worth  considering,  unlikely 
as  they  are  to  arise,  because  they  show  that 
there  is  an  undetined  and  scarcely  definable 
margin  extending  beyond  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  duties  of  the  Crown.  Similar  cases 
have  arisen  in  some  of  the  British  self- 
governing  Colonies,  where  the  Governor 
holds  a  constitutional  position  which  cor- 
responds, in  a  general  way,  to  that  held  by 
the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
home  ;  and  such  cases  have  in  these  (Colonies 
given  rise  to  much  debate,  it  is,  however, 
generally  held  that  Colonial  usage  has 
hitherto  allowed  a  somewhat  wider  range  to 
the  Governor  than  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Crown  at  home.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whetiier  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
for  instance,  any  such  wider  range  could  be 
claimed  for  the  Governor-G-eueral. 

In  the  United  States  the  policy  of  the 
Executive  is  determined  by  the  President, 
and  the  Cabinet  are  only  his  advisers.  In 
England  it  is  the  Cabinet  that  determine 
policy,  and  the  Crown  incurs  no  respon- 
sibility for  it.  Accordingly,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  President  summons  and 
presides  over  his  own  Cabinet,  in  Eugland 
the  Sovereign  is  never  present  at  a  Cabinet 
Council.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  repo^^^e  ^vereign 
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all  the  decisions  at  which  the  Cabinet  arrives, 
and  thus  to  give  the  Sovereign  not  only  the 
earliest  information  regarding  the  steps 
proposed  to  be  taken,  but  also  a  proper 
opportunity  for  communicating  to  the 
Cabinet  his  (or  her)  views  regarding  those 
steps.  So  one  may  say  that  though  the 
Crown  has  not  since  the  days  of  Ueorge  the 
Third  claimed  the  power  to  direct  policy,  it 
has  the  right  to  be  informed,  to  remonstrate, 
and  to  warn.  Walter  Bagehot,  perhaps  the 
most  ingenious  and  suggestive  of  all  those 
^ho  have  -written  upon  the  Oonstitubion  of 
f'Qgland,  has  pointed  out  with  singular 
lorce  the  opportunity  for  exercising  an 
mUuence  benehcial  to  the  State  which  the 
power  to  advise  opens  up  to  a  judicious 
and  experienced  occupant  of  the  Throne, 


liageliut  observes  tliat  tlie 
Sovereign  has  tlirec  great 
advantages  as  an  adviser. 
He  is  detached  from  party, 
and  can  therefore,  if  cool- 
headed  and  fair-minded, 
see  facts  as  they  are  better 
than  a  party  leader.  His 
political  experience,  which 
may  be  longer  than  that 
of  his  Prime  Minister, 
must  have  been  cultivated 
I  )y  f req  ueii  t  i  n tcrcourse 
with  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  the  country.  And, 
thirdly,  his  position  is  so 
h i gh  that  his  ni i nisfcers 
must  listen  to  him  with 
respect  and  carefully  weigh 
all  he  has  to  say.  Queen 
Victoria,  from  her  im- 
mensely large  experience, 
from  the  dignity  of  her 
character,  from  the 
interest  she  took  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties, 
and  from  the  spirit  in 
which  she  approached 
them,  did  acquire  no  slight 
influence.  The  Crown,  of 
course,  does  well  never  to 
obtrude  such  influence  as 
it  possesses,  and  is  careful 
to  abstain  from  pressure, 
seeing  that  inasnmch  as 
responsibility  rests  not 
with  it,  but  with  its 
ministers,  their  freedom  of 
judgment  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  Power 
and  responsibility  must 
go  together  ;  and  the  stability  of  the  British 
monarchy  rests  upon  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
not  responsible.  Were  the  Crown  to  claim 
the  right  to  take  executive  decisions,  it  could 
not  bo  sliieldcd  from  responsibility,  and  its 
position  woidd  become  less  secure. 

There  is  one  department  of  policy  in 
"\vhich  the  Crown  may  be  specially  useful  in 
rendering  advice.  That  department  is  foreign 
affairs.  The  Sovereign  has  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe 
tiian  any  minister  can  well  have,  and  is 
probably  related  to  not  a  few  of  them,  as  the 
English  Royal  House  is  to  the  rulers  of 
Germany,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Denmark, 
not  to  mention  the  minor  German  princes. 
Thus  the  Sovereign  .ta^g^^®^ntages 
for  knowing  the  character  and  ^rposes  of 
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some  foreign  rulers,  and  also  for  communi- 
cating with  tliem  in  an  unofficial  way.  The 
peiBonal  predilections  or  jealousies  or  resent- 
ments of  moat  European  monarchs  do,  no 
doubt,  count  for  less  in  our  time  than 
they  did  two  hundred  years  ago.  But 
they  still  count  for  somethiug  ;  and  momenta 
occasionally  arrive  at  which  friction  may 
be  allayed  or  misunderatandinga  removed, 
or  even  warnings  conveyed  through  the 
private  communications  of  monarchs,  when 
despatches  from  one  Government  to 
itnotiier  would  not  Lave  quite  the  same 
eiiect.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  field 
in  which  the  Crown  may,  in  the  way  of 
giving  lidvice,  exert  a  ceuain  influence,  not 
only  as  regards  ministers  at  lionie,  but  even 
with  foreign  States,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
monarchically  governed.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  latter  kind  of  influence  is  open  to 
abuse.  The  Crown  might  by  private  com- 
munications provoke  as  well  as  prevent  a 
quarrel  with  some  foreign  potentiite.  This 
is  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
any  communication,  not  purely  |)ersonal  but 
of  a  political  nature,  ought,  according  to 
British  constitutional  practice,  to  be  known 
to  tiie  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Sovereign 
who  makes  it  and  sent  with  the  minister's 
approval.  If  the  minister  should  deem  it 
unwise,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  dissuade 
it.  Aiid  it  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  any  such 
communications  have  been  made  or  can 
usefully  be  made.  Nevertheless,  several  are 
believed  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
the  late  Queen,  which  the  ministry  of  the 
day  were  glad  that  she  should  make,  and 
whose  results  were  helpful  to  the  maintenance 
of  European  peace.* 

One  branch  of  the  Crown's  influence 
remains  to  be  considered,  that  which  relate 
to  appointments  to  posts  in  the  public  service, 
civil,  militajy,  and  ecclesiastical.  Here,  again, 
it  is  hard  to  say  anything  more  definite  than 
this,  that  although  the  responsibility  for 
every  appointment  rests  with  some  minister, 
and  he  is  never  permitted  to  relieve  himself 
of,  or  even  to  reduce,  that  responsibility  by 
pleading  the  wishes  of  the  Crown,  still  if  the 
Crown  were  to  express  a  preference  for  one 
out  of  several  persons  equally  or  almost 
equally  suitable  for  the  post,  that  expression 


*  Those  wlio  are  ('iirious  ri>L:aidiiig  the  poBibion  of  the 
Crowu  aB  regards  foreign  rciatioos  will  find,  in  Sir 
Theodore's  Martin's  "  life  of  the  Prince  Cousort,"  an 
interesting  account  of  the  questions  which  arose  hetween 
the  Queen  and  Lord  Palmerston  when  he  was  Foreign 
Secretaij',  in  1851. 


of  preference  would  be  likely  to  have  weight. 
It  would,  of  coui-se,  ^-ery  rarely  happen  that 
any  preference  would  be  expressed,  and  the 
occasions  when  it  was  would  be  even  less 
frequent  as  respects  the  civil  service  than  as 
respects  naval  and  military  appointments  or 
those  which  are  made  in  the  Established 
Church.  The  Army  and  Navy  aie  by  long 
tradition  a  little  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Crown  than  is  the  Civil  Service  ;  and  a 
similar  tradition  has  preserved  the  right  of 
the  Sovereign  to  influence  the  choice  for 
bishoprics— and  ■  especially,  of  course,  for 
archbishopi'ics— of  persons  who  enjoy  his  or 
her  confidence.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  deaneries  of  Westminster  and  Windsor, 
botii  of  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  private 
chaplaincies — of  course,  of  a  very  dignified 
type—to  the  Monarch.  It  has  frequently 
been  stated  by  those  who  had  good  means  of 
knowing,  that  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
late  Queen  was  a  principal  cause  for  the 
selection  (or  non-selection)  of  particular 
persons  to  be  prelates  ;  and  instances  have 
been  mentioned  in  which  that  Judgment  was 
proved  by  the  result  to  have  been  eniineutly 
wise.  There  is  no  class  of  appointmeuts 
which  pr^ent  more  difficulties  to  a  Prime 
Minister,  nor  any  in  which  Prime  Ministers 
have  sometimes  shown  more  lack  of  dis- 
crimination ;  SO  the  advice  of  the  Sovereign 
has  been  generally  deemed — at  least,  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  laity  of  the  Anglican 
Church — to  have  been  judiciously  given. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  the  con- 
ferring of  peerages  and  of  titles  of  honour, 
such  as  places  in  the  orders  of  knighthood, 
opportunities  are  open  to  the  Sovereign  of 
expressing  (of  course,  with  the  assent  of 
ministers)  his  or  her  peratnal  appreciation  of 
meritorious  services  rendered. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from  these 
observations  that,  although  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  may  be  somewhat  wider  than  is 
generally  realised  in  England,  it  is  much 
narrower  thau  it  is  generally  supposed  in 
other  countries  to  be,  and  in  particular  is 
narrower  than  most  people  in  the  United 
States  believe,  for  in  that  country  men 
are  naturally  led,  by  comparing  the  head 
of  the  British  Executive  with  the  head  of 
their  own,  to  attribute  to  the  English  Sover- 
eign powera  resembling  those  vested  in  their 
own  President.  Since  the  time  wli^n  George 
the  Third's  illness  jH-evented  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and  still 
more  since  A.D.  1882,  when  the  great 
Parliamentary  ^||grn(Jl(Cjp0Be]^  the  will 
of  the  people  the  inaiBputablj^redorainaut 
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iuithotity  in  Britain,  tlie  Monarchs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  ceased  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  public  business.  It 
is  in  the  Prime  Minister,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
in  the  collective  Cabinet,  that  the  British 
parallel  to  the  American  President  mast  be 
sought.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Crown  may  still 
be  exerted  without  infringing  the  rules  and 
usages  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  it  would 
be  going  ranch  too  far  to  say  that  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  late  Queen  did  not 
make  a  difference  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  They  did  make  a  difTerciice,  and 
not  merely  a  social,  but,  though  in  a  less 
marked  way,  also  a  political  difference,  for 
there  were  not  a  few  occasions  on  which  a 
want  of  judgment  on  her  part  would  have 
caused  serious  trouble.  But  th(;  influence 
whichshe  exercised  depended  u[)ou  two  things. 
One,  of  course,  was  the  largo  measure  of  {per- 
sonal judgment  and  good  sense  wliich  made 
that  influence  useful  and  respected.  Tiic 
other  was  the  belief  of  the  ministers,  of  Parlia- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  the  people  at  large, 
that  their  Sovereign  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  constitutional  principles  and  had  no 
wish  or  intent  to  go  beyond  the  limits  which 
estabhshed  custom  had  assigned  to  her 
action.  Her  reign  was,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  first  in  which  those  limits  had 
been  pretty  well  settled,  althonglt  even  now 
some  points  may  remain  (ioubtful.  And 
one  reason  why  the  late  Queen  secured  a 
reverence  and,  indeed,  an  affection  from  the 


whole  nation  such  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled 
from  earlier  days,  was  because  the  nation  has 
so  fully  believed  that  she  thoroughly  under-* 
stood  and  had  been  invariably  faithful  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution  regarding  her 
own  position.  Thus  one  result  of  her  reign 
was  to  give  the  monarchy  a  hold  upon  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  people 
which  it  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  generations. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
British  Colonies  or  to  India,  because  the 
fuTictions  of  the  Crown  in  relation  to  these 
external  dominions  are,  like  its  other  func- 
tions, exei-cised  through  responsible  ministers. 
But  I  must  not  omit  to  add  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  political  tie  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  it  has 
been  a  great  advantage  to  Britain  to  have  in 
the  Crown  a  visible  embodiment  and  symbol 
of  tiie  unity  of  the  Britisli  people  all  over  the 
world.  In  this  respect  the  monarchy  has 
proved  eminently  valuable.  No  President, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  effect  what  is  effected  by 
the  descendants  of  Kings  who  reigned  over 
the  peoples  of  England  and  Scotland  when 
those  peoples  were  still  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  island.  And  the  power 
of  this  tie  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
feelings  entertained  throughout  the  Colonies 
for  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  been  the  most 
conspicuous  and  respected  figure  in  her 
Empire  during  a  period  the  beginning  of 
which  few  among  her  subjects  could  re- 
member. 
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No.  I.— THE  01 

WE  were  living,  a  largo  and  pleasant 
company,  iu  a  shooting-lodge  at 
the  head  of  a  Highland  glen,  and 
conversation  had  turned  one  evening  after 
dinner  on  the  supernatural,  and  every  nian — 
for  the  women  would  nob  commifc  themselves 
— had  declared  with  the  slightest  flavour  of 
ostentation  that  be  did  not  believe  any 
nonsense  of  tliat  kind.  Conversation  drifted 
away  to  the  sport  of  the  day,  to  the  prospects 
of  to-morrow,  to  a  picnic  at  a  certain  romantic 
spot  where  the  women  were  to  join  us,  and 
to  every  kind  of  gossip.  "When  the  men  had 
gathered  in  the  smoking-room,  which  was 
panelled  in  black  oak  and  lay  brgely  in  the 
shadow,  and  the  circle  round  the  fire  had  lit 
their  favourite  pipes  and  stretched  out  their 
legs  with  the  satisfaction  of  men  who  have 
done  u  hard  day's  work  and  now  are  at  ease, 
someone  turned  back  on  the  talk  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  minister 
of  the  Glen,  who  often  stayed  in  that  lodge 
between  Sundays,  and  who,  being  a  High- 
lander, and  still  a  lad  in  years,  was  touched 
with  the  romance  of  snperstiLion,  and  would 
have  gone  then — as,  indeed,  an  old  man  now, 
he  would  still  go— twenty  miles  to  hear  a 
ghost  story.  He  had  the  idea  that  every 
man  has  at  le^t  one  experience  in  his  life, 
and  he  may  have  more  than  one,  which  he 
cannot  explain  on  natural  grounds  and 
which  therefore  remains  unsolved.  When 
he  put  forward  this  view  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
and  carelessly  struck  a  match  as  if  the 
subject  were  of  no  importance,  a  writing 
man  murmured,  as  he  watched  the  smoke  go 
up  to  the  ceiling,  that  he  rather  thought 
there  was  something  in  it,  and  a  veteran 
from  the  Indian  frontier  looked  at  the 
lighted  end  of  his  cheroot  and  declared  he 
half  believed  it.  Then  the  minister,  in  his 
eager,  boyish  fashion,  younger  by  far  than 
any  man  present,  made  a  proposal  with  fear 
and  trembhng.  The  company  would  be  in 
that  lodge  unbroken  for  over  fourteen  days, 
which  meant  fourteen  nights  in  the  smoking- 
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z-oom,  and  it  might  be  a  wet  day  or  two  iu 
the  gun-room ;  and  men,  to  say  nothing  of 
women — if,  indeed,  women  should  have  part 
or  lot  in  sueh  a  matter— could  not  talk  for 
ever  about  grouse.  Why  should  not  each 
man  describe— for  the  passing  of  the  time, 
simply  that— any  tiling  which  had  happened 
to  him  and  which  he  could  not  trace  to  its 
cause  ?  And  each  man  was  to  tell  his  tale 
upon  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted  tliat  lie  believed  in  the 
foolishness  of  ghosts  ;  that  he  was  not  to 
adorn  the  tale  with  any  picturesque  circum- 
stances for  the  amusement  of  his  auditors ; 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  to  let  us  know 
what  he  had  been  doing  before  this  thing 
happened,  and  what  he  had  been  thinking 
about,  and  not  to  hide  anything  which  might 
indirectly  account  for  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  were 
not  to  worry  ourselves  with  arguing  about 
the  solution,  but  simply  accept  the  title  as 
the  account  of  something  which  the  narrator 
believed  had  taken  place,  and  which  he  had 
described  exactly  as  it  seemed  to  him.  And 
as  the  minister  had  started  the  idea,  it  was 
insisted  he  should  lead  the  way ;  so  he  told 
them  what  had  befallen  him  one  night  last 
winter — not  because  it  was  the  only  unex- 
plained incident  in  Iiis  life,  for  he  was  a 
Highlander,  but  because  it  was  the  latest. 

"The  date,"  began  the  minister,  "was  a 
Saturday  in  December,  and  I  had  been 
visiting  a  sick  case  five  miles  from  the 
Manse.  1  left  the  farm  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  darkness  had 
fallen  when  I  was  a  mile  from  home. 
There  was  also  a  slight  mist,  making  it 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards 
ahead.  As  I  was  coming  along  tlte  higii 
road  between  trees,  and  where  it  was  rather 
darker  than  usual,  I  heard  someone  running, 
apparently  through  the  fields,  and  at  right 
angles  to  me,  and  from  the  increasing  sound 
I  concluded  he  was  approaching  me.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  I  would  not  have 
thought  much  about  the  matter,  for  there  is 
no  danger  to  anyone  by  night  or  day  in  the 
Glen,  and  a  highwajy^mai^Tw^^^j  ^credible. 
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But  the  police  at  our  county  town  had 
recently  warned  us  that  some  dangerous 
criminals,  who  had  committed  a  burglary 
with  violence,  were  hiding  in  Perthshire, 
and  that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  taken  work  as  unskilled 
labourers  in  our  slate-quarries  up  on  the 
hillside.  Our  solitary  police-constable  was 
told  to  keep  an  eye  on  any  strangers,  and  if 
he  could  get  sufficient  evidence,  to  make  an 
arrest,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  juemoiy 
of  living  man  we  bad  been  snibbing  om- 
windows  and  locking  our  doors.  A  man 
running  across  a  field  as  if  to  intercept  one 
therefore  suggested  danger,  and  I  stopped 
and  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
was  coEoing.  There  was  a  hedge  at  the  aide 
of  the  road  rising  out  of  a  slight  bank,  and 
over  that  hedge  the  man  would  have  to 
climb.  In  less  than  a  minute  be  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  whoever  lie  might 
be,  and  I  saw  his  figure  for  the  first  time 
when  be  leapt  on  to  the  bank.  A  tall, 
strongly  built  man  was  all  I  can  say  about 
him  ;  bis  face  in  the  darkness  and  at  the 
distance  of  some  six  yards  I  could  not 
identify.  Standing  on  the  heiglit,  he  threw 
up  both  arms  as  a  man  would  do  to  stop 
a  train,  and  cried  iu  a  low,  clear  voice: 
*  Halt  1 '  and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  leap 
down ;  but  he  remained  with  his  arms  still 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  a 
weird  figure,  half  veiled  in  the  darkness,  yet 
faintly  outlined  by  a  faint  light. 

"  '  Who  are  yon,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 
I  replied,  facing  him  from  tlie  road.  '  I  am 
the  minister.' 

" '  The  minister,'  he  said,  with  the  same 
penetrating  voice,  '  the  minister.'  Then  his 
arms  fell,  he  jumped  backwards,  and  began 
to  run  away  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
had  ceased  and  everything  was  again  silent. 

"  On  Monday  I  visited  tlie  farm  to  which 
the  field  belonged,  and  whose  house  was  the 
only  one  near  the  spot,  and  I  cautiously 
questioned  them  whether  any  stranger  had 
come  to  their  door  or  passed  in  their  hearing 
on  Saturday  evening.  They  bad  seen  no 
one  and  heard  nothing,  and  I  discovered 
that  it  could  not  have  been  any  person 
belonging  to  their  own  honsehold.  So  the 
man  who  ran  across  the  field  and  stood  upon 
the  bank  was  not  accounted  for.  But  of 
course  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  was 
anything  supernatural  about  him  or  his 
coming.  "Whoever  he  was,  or  whatever  he 
Wanted,  he  was  a  living  man,  and  I  only 
weution  the  incident  because  it  may  have 


shaken  my  nerves,  and  because  it  will  help 
you  to -understand  why  I  anticipated  some- 
thing might  happen  that  night.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  little  village,  and  before  going 
to  the  Manse,  I  called  at  the  constable's  and 
asked  him  whether  there  were  any  news  about 
our  suspects.  He  said  that  be  was  only 
waiting  till  Monday,  when  he  believed  the 
men  would  come  down  to  the  village  in  the 
evening  for  their  stores,  to  arrest  two  men 
who  he  was  convinced  were  the  fugitives, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  would  require  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  young  fellows,  as  he 
expected  a  fierce  resistance.  I  asked  him 
whether  they  htid  done  any  mischief  in  the 
Glen,  or  whether  there  had  been,  any  com- 
plaint. He  said  that  ho  had  heard  of 
nothing,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  their 
doing  any  injury,  because  that  would  be 
simply  giving  tJjemselves  away,' and  would 
lead  to  instant  capture,  which  seemed  a  very 
reasonable  view,  but  it  left  my  running  man 
a  somewhat  eerie  mystery.  They  were 
arrested  on  the  Monday  evening  as  they 
were  leaving  our  public-house,  and  resisted 
so  fiercely  that  the  constable  I'equired  the 
aid  of  four  of  our  young  fellows  before  they 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  placed  in  a 
cart  to  be  taken  down  to  Muirtown.  I  was 
present  at  the  arrest,  but  could  not  identify 
either  as  tlie  man  of  Satiirday,  nor  could  I 
recognise  the  voice. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  best  to  say  nothing  to 
my  housekeeper  about  the  bad  characters 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  district, 
because  in  my  absence  she  had  to  live  alone 
in  the  Manse,  and  although  the  nearest 
house  was  only  the  space  of  a  garden  away, 
there  was  a  high  wall  between,  and  the  only 
communication  was  through  our  grounds, 
and  round  by  the  church.  We  were  prac- 
tically without  neighbours,  and  that  evening, 
as  I  came  in  beneath  the  trees  whose  leafless 
branches  touched  the  porch  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  high  fir  hedge,  and 
along  the  garden  walk,  I  may  confess  tliat  t 
looked  round  more  tlian  once  iu  the  dai'kness, 
half  expecting  to  see  a  figure  in  the  shadow 
and  to  be  again  summoned  to  halt.  As  I 
am  accustomed  to  be  on  the  road  and  to 
cross  the  moor  and  to  come  through  our 
woods  at  every  hour  both  of  the  day  and 
night,  you  must  not  think  nie.  a  timid  towns- 
man, or  one  to  be  thrown  into  a  panic  at 
the  incidents  of  country  life— say,  when  an 
owl  hoots  close  beside  you ;  or  a  bird  rises 
at  your  foot  on  the  hill;  or  the  shape  of 
a  Highland  catt^g^^ga^t^^Qi^S/j^J^^enly  out 
of  the  darkness ;  or,  as  happens  one  night, 
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a  keepei"  springs  out  of  a  difcdi  and  deuiaiids 
joiir  nauic,  thinking  that  at  lasfc  he  has 
caught  one  of  our  clever  poachers.  A  new 
sense  of  danger  had  taken  hold  of  my 
imagination.  I  realised  how  lonely  the 
Manse  was,  and  how  many  hiding-places 
there  were  among  the  trees  and  bushes  of 
its  garden.  When  I  stood  on  the  doorstep, 
I  was  conscious  of  looking  round  to  see  if  I 
had  been  followed ;  and  when  I  found  myself 
beside  the  lamp  in  the  little  hall,  and  knew 
that  the  door  was  between  me  and  Jmyone 
iuoong  the  trees,  I  had  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  a  sense  of  relief  from  physical  fear. 
It  struck  rac  at  dinner  that  my  housekeeper 
was  fidgeting  with  the  dishes  and  seemed  ill 
at  ease.  After  a  little  she  asked  me  whether 
I  had  heard  that  some  burglars  were  hiding 
at  the  slate-quarries,  and  that  the  Glen  had 
been  warned  to  take  care  of  their  houses. 
I  said  that  I  had  been  told  something  of  the 
kind,  but  made  light  of  the  warning,  only 
I  added  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  see 
that  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  windows 
latched  ;  but  I  rather  laughed  at  the  whole 
affair,  pointing  out  that  there  was  very  little 
worth  stealing  in  a  manse,  and  that  we 
ourselves  would  be  rather  dillicnit  to  carry 
away.  As  I  had  been  engaged  that  Saturday 
in  visitation,  my  sermon  was  not  yet  written 
(for  young  ministers  are  always  behind  with 
their  work,  changing  and  rechanging  to  the 
last  hour),  and  after  dinner  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  hours'  work  at  my  writing-table  in  the 
study.  This  would  be  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  and  here  again  I  think  it  fair 
to  point  out  that  before  the  thing  happened, 
whatever  it  was,  I  had  four  hours'  hard 
brain  work,  which,  as  you  may  take  it, 
either  proves  that  I  was  in  a  perfectly  alert 
and  self-possessed  stiite  of  mind,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  was  overwrought  and 
excited. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  the  housekeeper  brought 
in  a  gla^  of  milk,  which  I  was  accustomed 
to  take  before  going  to  bed,  and  she  asked 
nie  whether  I  wished  that  she  should,  as 
usual,  take  my  black-and-tan  terrier,  who 
spent  the  evening  with  me  in  the  study,  out 
to  the  stable,  wlicre  he  slept  with  the  big 
retriever.  '  Where  else,'  I  asked,  '  was  he  to 
go  ? '  and  then  she  hinted  in  a  roundabout 
way  that  I  might  like  to  have  him  with  me 
in  the  house.  He  waa  the  gamest  dog  I 
ever  had,  and  would  face  up  to  any  beast  or 
any  person,  and  I  knew  that  he  could  pub 
the  fear  of  death  on  tramps  and  such-like  in 
a  way  which  had  often  cheered  my  house- 
keeper's heart.     So  I  rather  chaffed  her 


upon  being  afraid  of  the  burglars  and  wish- 
ing to  have  him  in  her  own  room  ;  but  I  was 
concerned  to  notice  that,  although  she  was 
one  of  the  cooU^st  women  I  e\Tr  saw,  and 
used  to  remain  cheerfully  alone  in  the  Manse 
a  fortnight  on  end  when  I  was  on  holiday, 
she  was  shaken  and  seemed  to  have  an 
apprehension  of  something  going  to  happen. 
I  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  go  out  to 
the  stable  myself,  but  it  was  better  that  I 
should  go  than  that  she  should  be  scared,  so 
I  took  Jack  out ;  but  instead  of  going  by 
the  front  door  and  round  by  the  garden,  I 
went  through  the  kitchen  and  out  at  the 
back  door.  1  left  the  kitchen  door  open, 
and  crossing  to  the  stable  1  kept  an  eye 
upon  it,  for  (I  am  telling  everything  to  show 
one's  state  of  mind)  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  a  man  were  liiding  near  by,  he  might  go 
in  when  my  back  was  turned  and  hide 
somewhere  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  Jack 
was  in  the  stable  and  I  had  heard  the 
retriever  give  him  a  warm  welcome,  I  went 
into  tlic  lioiise  without  sauntering  througli 
the  garden  as  on  another  night  I  might 
have  done,  for  even  iu  winter  a  turn  in  the 
garden  with  your  pipe  is  a  good  preparation 
for  bed.  When  I  came  in,  I  locked  and 
bolted  the  kitchen  door,  and  then  I  went 
through  the  house,  fastening  all  the  windows 
and  seeing  that  the  house  was  really  empty, 
except  for  the  housekeeper,  who  had  now 
gone  to  her  room,  and  myself.  Then  I 
returned  to  the  study  and  b^an  to  work 
again  upon  a  sermon  which  was  rather 
refractory.  This  would  be  about  half  past 
ten,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  I  was  immersed 
in  my  subject. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  at  this 
point  the  geography  of  the  Manse,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  how  I  heard  what 
I  heard,  and  how  I  went  where  I  went.  The 
study  was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  front 
door  as  one  entered,  and  the  dining-room  on 
the  left,  with  a  passage  between  from  which 
the  staircase  stai'ted  for  the  upper  floor.  At 
the  end  of  this  passage  there  was  a  door, 
a  little  further  on  another  door,  which  two 
doors  shut  off  the  kitchen  premises  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  ;  and  these  premises  consist 
of  a  kitchen  directly  behind  the  study, 
behind  the  dining-room  a  large  pantry,  and 
then  beyond  the  kitchen  a  scullery,  with  a 
servant's  bedroom  opening  out  of  the  soullery. 
This  room  has  a  window  looking  on  the 
garden,  and  a  fixed  bed  ;  but  as  it  is  a  dreary, 
damp  little  hole,  my  housekeeper  uses  one 
of  the  four  bedrooms  w^taijs^Klkh  com- 
plete, with  a  itMWV4h{S^s,  the 


'  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  wantV" 
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accommodation — for  the  Manse  is  a  bachelor's 
house.  Between  the  study  and  the  kitchen 
where  it  happened,  there  was,  therefore,  only 
an  inner  wall — but  it  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  building  in  the  Glen,  very  sub- 
stantial— and  sitting  by  my  study  fire,  I 
could  not  hear  any  sound  in  the  kitchen 
unless  it  were  something  quite  abnormal. 
Twelve  o'clock  rang  out  on  a  grandfather's 
clock  in  the  passage  just  when  I  was  writing 
the  last  words  of  the  sermon,  and  I  reckoned 
iliat  it  would  take  me  half  an  hour  to 
correct,  and  then  I  might  go  to  bed  with  a 
dear  conscience.  A  little  later  there  was  a 
sound  as  if  someone  were  tapping  on  the 
study  window  opposite  where  I  was  sitting, 
and  I  laid  down  my  pen  and  looked  at  the 
back  of  the  shutters— for  I  forgot  to  mention 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  that  night 
closed  all  the  shutters  on  the  lower  floor. 
Yet  tliTo\igh  the  shutter  came  distinctly  the 
sound  of  something,  sometimes  scratching 
the  glass,  and  sometimes  flipping  it.  I  went 
over  to  the  shutter  and  heard  the  sound  at 
intervals  still  more  clearly,  and  then  con- 
sidered whether  I  should  put  out  the  lamp 
and  open  the  shutter,  or  whether  I  should 
go  quietly  out  through  the  front  door  and 
come  upon — well,  whatever  was  doing  this, 
from  the  outside.  Then  it  came  to  me  what 
a  fool  I  was,  for  a  branch  of  the  rose  tree 
which  covered  the  south  wall  of  the  study 
was  hanging  loose,  and  when  the  wind  was 
in  a  certain  quarter  flapped  upon  the  window. 
I  mention  this  alarm,  as  I  have  told  about 
the  burglars,  simply  to  show  that  I  was 
nervous  and  expectant,  and  when  I  walked 
over  to  the  fireplace  to  get  some  tobacco,  the 
hand  of  the  little  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
stood  at  12.20.  I  Kt  my  pipe  and  was 
tumir^  over  the  concluding  passage  in  my 
sermon,  before  going  to  correct  it  at  the 
table,  when  I  heard  the  sound,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  what  did  happen.  And  one 
thing  is  perfectly  certain  :  standing  on  the 
liearthrug  and  considering  how  I  should 
shape  my  last  sentence  (a  young  minister  is 
much  concerned  about  such  things),  I  was 
absolutely  awake  and  in  possession  of  my 
faculties. 

"  What  I  heard  in,  an.  instant  and  in  the 
stillness  of  the  house  was  a  sound  which 
can  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  and 

can,  as  far  as  natural  causes  go,  be  created 
only  by  one  means.  It  was  a  loud  and 
ringing  clash,  which  occurred  once  and  then 
was  followed  by  silence.  I  took  the  pipe 
out.  of  my  mouth  and  stood  at  attention. 
Everything  was  quiet,  so  that  I  could  hear 


the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  lobby  and  a 
mouse  squeaking  behind  the  skirting-board. 
As  regards  the  explanation  of  the  sound,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  I  knew,  as  I 
then  supposed,  what  had  made  it  and  who 
had  caused  it.  It  could  only  have  come 
from  the  fall  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  metal, 
and  from  the  quarter  of  the  sound,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  that  was  the  only  place 
where  there  was  such  metal,  they  had  fallen 
upon  the  kitchen  floor.  Either  a  number  of 
tin  dish-covers  had  been  thrown  off  from 
the  wall  and  descended  on  the  stone  flags,  or 
eke  and  this  was  what  I  thought  more 
likely  (for  my  mind  was  working  with  much 
rapidity  and  I  was  laying  out  the  scene) — a 
large  meat-jack — for  such  things  were  a 
portion  of  kitchen  equipment  in  the  'seventies 
—had  been  knocked  over  with  violence.  Nor 
had  I  the  slightest  doubt  who  had  done  this, 
and  how  he  bad  come  to  do  it.  The  warning 
of  the  county  police  had  not  been  a  mere 
scare,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Manse  had  not 
been  an  absolute  security.  Our  burglary 
had  come,  and  we  were  going  to  have  an 
adventure.  They  had  opened  the  kitchen 
window — wliich  could  easily  be  done,  for  it 
was  level  with  the  garden — had  turned  back 
the  shutters,  and  then  one  of  them  had 
climbed  into  the  kitchen,  but  had  done  so  in 
such  a  careless  fashion  that  he  bad  either 
jerked  off  some  dish-covers  from  the  wall  near 
the  window— which  was,  however,  unlikely — 
or  had  upset  the  meat-jack,  which,  being 
much  in  use,  stood  close  to  the  window;  and 
I  took  for  granted  that  this  was  really  what 
had  been  done.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  a  few  feet  from  me,  were  the  burglars. 

"  Standing  still  upon  the  hearthrug— and 
with  only  this  difference  of  attitude :  I  turned 
my  back  on  the  fire  and  faced  the  door — I 
considered  the  plan  of  campaign.  Should 
I  go  out  by  the  front  door  and  round  to 
the  village  to  secure  the  help  of  the  constable 
and  some  of  the  men,  in  which  ease,  if  we 
were  quick,  we  might  take  the  burglars  in 
the  rear  and  capture  them  gloriously  ?  Or 
should  I  face  them  myself  and  trust  to  good 
luck,  not  for  their  capture,  which  would  be 
impossible  with  one  man  against  two — for  I 
took  for  granted  there  would  be  two — but 
for  their  hurried  retreat,  in  which  case  I 
should  then  rouse  the  village,  and  if  we  did 
nob  capture  them  that  night,  they  would 
be  taken  in  the  morning,  I  decided  against 
the  former  plan,  because  the  front  door 
could  not  be  opened  witlxout  a  jarring  noise 
that  rang  through  the  house  ;  because  they 
would  almost  cei:tailily  leave  vO^i  outside  at 
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■  The  meat-jack  stood 
as  erect  as  ever." 


the  window,  and  lie  would  almost  as  certainly 
hear  my  footsteps  in  the  garden ;  and  also 
because  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  housekeeper  even  for  a  few  minutes  with 
those  ruffians,  lest  she  should  come  down- 
stairs and  fall  into  their  bands.  It  seemed 
necessary  that  I  should  deal  with  the  burglars 
myself,  and  I  wished  that  moment  that  I 
possessed  a  revolver,  althougli — and  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  I  was  not  over-cscited— I 
thought  it  very  likely  the  revolver  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  myself  as  to  the  burglars. 
Yet  I  judged  that  it  certainly  would  have 
impiesaed  them,  and  I  resolved  to  purchase 
one  on  my  first  visit  to  Muirtown.  As  I 
tiad  none  that  night,  I  decided  to  take  the 
l^iggest  stick  in  the  lobby  as  I  passed,  and 


this  was  my  plan  of 
campaign  ;  To  put 
out  my  study  lamp, 
so  that  its  light 
might  not  shine 
into  the  lobby  and 
place  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage if  I  had 
to  retreat  that  way ; 
to  open  the  study 
door  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  to  go 
down  the  darkness 
of  the  lobby  on  tip- 
toe ;  and  then  to 
open  the  two  doors 
between  the  lobby 
and  the  kitciicn 
with  as  much  com- 
motion as  I  could 
make ;  so  that  when 
I  rushed,  not  at  too 
great  a  pace,  into 
the  kitchen,  I  should 
find  one  of  the 
burglars  outside, 
and  the  other 
making  his  way 
through  the  win- 
dow, and  perhaps  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  identification. 

"  While  my  hand  was  on  the 
handle  of  the  study  door  and  I 
was  gentlj^  turning  Uie  lock — ^for  I 
'  was  great  in  the  idea  of  not  scaring 

them  till  I  was  almost  upon  them — 
the  clash  was  repeated,  and  this  time  seemed 
to  ring  through  the  house,  dirling  and 
reverberating  as  if  not  one  but  half-a-dozen 
meat-jacks  had  been  diished  upon  the  floor. 
The  invaders  iiad  stood  still  for  a  mimxte  or 
two — so  1  argued — and  tJien,blunderingabo\it 
the  kitchen,  they  had  swept  down  the  covers 
upon  the  meat-jack.  Perhaps  one  of  them- 
selves  had  fallen,  to  complete  the  catastrophe» 
and  now,  with  such  a  noise  about  their  ears, 
even  professional  burglars  would  be  panic- 
stricken.  It  strack  me  even  at  that  moment, 
however,  that  skilful  craftsmen  would  not  be 
likely  to  play  the  fool  with  clasfiing  cymbals 
after  this  fashion,  and  that  if  these  were  the 
men,  they  must  be  hopelessly  drunk.  Every- 
thing was  quite  still  again  as  I  tip-toed  down 
the  passage,  but  as  I  stood  opposite  the  first 
door  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  dread  for 
which  the  burglars  did  not  account.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  sound  from  the  kitchen, 
no  whispering,  no  shufflhigL^jiQjlmoving  of 
anything.    I  ^'^fiAfiSM©^  almost 
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irresistible  desire  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
alone,  to  rush  upstairs  and  lock  myself  in 
my  bedroom.  For  what  ?  Because  a  couple 
of  rascals  had  broken  into  the  kitchen  and 
were  trapesing  amon^  the  tin  dishes.  I 
pulled  myself  together,  tore  the  firet  door 
open,  shouted  '  Who's  there  ? '  wrenched  the 
second  open,  and  burst  into  the  kitchen— to 
find  it  in  perfect  order  and  empty  of  any 
human  being  1 

"The  fire  was  still  burning  and  casting 
its  light  through  the  kitchen.  Standing  in 
the  doorway  and  looking  round,  I  saw  afc  a 
gkuce  that  the  shutters  were  untouched, 
tliat  the  dish-covers  were  ^in  their  places, 
that  the  meat-jack  stood  as  erect  as  ever. 
The  doors  into  the  scullery  and  pantry  were 
closed,  everything  was  in  perfect  order. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  burglars,  after  the 
second  alarm,  had  in  the  space  of  a  minute 
or  so  put  everything  right,  gone  out  through 
the  window,  and  drawn  the  shuttera  after 
tbem  ?  I  walked  over  to  the  window,  dis- 
covered that  the  little  bolt  was  in  its  place, 
and  also— what  I  had  not  noticed  before— that 
a  small  plant  was  standing  on  the  ledge  of 
the  window.  If  it  had  been  possible  for 
skilful  workmen  at  their  trade  to  re-bolt  tlie 
shutters  from  the  outside,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  a  feat  of  dexterity,  not 
even  an  Indian  juggler  could  liave  placed  a 
flower-pot  close  up  to  the  shutters  where  the 
halves  met.  No  one  had  come  tlirougli 
the  window,  and  therefore  no  burglar  was 
likely  to  have  thrown  down  the  meat-jack. 
But  perhaps  I  had  assumed  too  liastily  that 
they  had  entered  through  the  kitchen 
window;  they  may  have  been  able  to  squeeze 
tliemselves  through  the  smaller  windows  of 
the  other  rooms,  and  they  might  now  be 
either  in  the  suuiiery  or  the  pantry.  I  lit 
tlie  candle,  and  was  conscious  as  I  did  so  of 
keeping  a  waiuhfal  eye  on  tlie  closed  doors  ; 
and  then  I  explored  the  pantry.  Nobody 
there  ;  and  the  window— which,  by  the  way, 
had  a  perforated  zinc  covering— was  abso- 
lutely intact.  If  they  were  anywhere,  they 
must  be  in  the  scullery  or  in  the  servant's 
bedroom  ;  and  when  I  entei*ed  these  recesses, 
I  felt  a  chill  at  my  heart  which  I  do  not 
think  was  due  to  fear  of  any  man,  for  by 
this  time  I  was  begitmitig  to  despise  the 
burgLara,  or  perhaps  really  to  doubt  their 
existence.  The  scullery  was  empty ;  and 
thffli  I  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  and 
shivered — not,  t  want  to  say  at  once,  on 
account  of  anything  I  saw,  for  the  whole 
contents  of  the  HllIc  room  were  the  wooden 
framework  of  the  bed  and  a  couple  of  empty 


boxes  which  had  been  stowed  away  there  to 
utilise  the  space.  The  window  was  not  only 
closed,  but  was  protected  within  by  a  spider's 
web,  and  although  1  behevc  history  has 
shown  in  a  romantic  case  that  this  does  not 
prove  no  one  had  gone  that  way  a  short 
while  before,  it  was  sufficient  evidence  for 
my  purpose.  Whatever  had  caused  the 
clash,  it  was  not  burglars ;  and  if  so,  what 
was  it  ? 

'*  Standing  in  the  room,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  feeling  which  I  may  describe  as  a  mixture 

of  curiosity  and  dread.  Without  any  reason 
to  go  upon,  and  without,  indeed,  reasoning 
about  the  matter  at  all,  T  appeared  to  have 
felt,  as  by  an  instinct.,  that  if  any  solution 
of  the  clash  could  be  found,  it  would  be  in 
that  bedroom.  Wiiy,  I  did  not  know  then 
and  do  not  know  now.  Holding  up  the 
candle,  I  examined  the  walls,  which  were 
uupapered  and  streaked  with  damp  ;  the 
bed,  whose  woodwork  was  beginning  to 
decay  ;  the  floor,  which  was  of  earth,  with  a 
strip  of  planking  in  front  of  the  bed.  There 
was  certiitnly  nothing  mystcrioia  and  nothing 
hidden  in  that  room,  and  yet  1  felt  in  my 
heart  that  I  would  rather  have  met  twenty 
burglars  than  slept  in  it  for  a  night.  While 
I  was  examining  the  room  again,  I  heard  a 
sound,  and  immediately  blew  out  my  candle, 
for  it  was  a  stealthy  footstep  in  the  kitchen. 
After  all,  I  had  been  outwitted,  for  I  had 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  door  out  of  the 
pantry  into  a  little  passage  which  came  in 
between  the  two  doors  that  divided  the 
lobby  from  the  kitchen.  Whoever  had  been 
in  the  kitchen  had  dodged  round  behind  my 
back,  and  now  was  between  me  and  my  base ; 
or  was  the  footstep  like  the  clash,  and  was  I 
to-night  the  subject  of  a  sustained  delusion  ? 
By  this  time  I  weis  getting  angry,  like  one 
who  is  playing  Blind-man's-buff  and  is  being 
touched  on  every  side  by  unseen  people. 
Holding  the  candle  in  my  hand  as  a  life- 
preserver,  for  I  had  laid  down  the  stick  on 
the  bed,  I  wheeled  into  the  kitchen  and 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  flesh  and 
blood  at  last,  for  my  housekeeper,  in  light 
undress,  was  standing  just  within  the  kitchen 
doorway. 

"  She  was  not  young  and,  as  I  said  before, 
she  was  not  nervous,  but  terror  sat  upon  her 
face,  and  it  was  to  her  credit  that  she  did 
not  faint  !is  I  came  out,  candlestick  in  hand. 

'"AVhat  is  it,  sir?'  she  whispered  rather 
than  said,  and  then  she  explained  that  she  also 
had  heard  the  clash,  and  thought,  like  myself, 
that  the  burglara  had  cmdc  atlasti  She  rose 
and  listened,  no&'fefi&Mng'mQ^iNC  were  in 
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bed  or  in  the  study,  and  then  had  heard  me 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  had  waited  anxiously 
for  what  would  happen.  Tlie  housekeeper 
had,  indeed,  come  down  ]iart  of  the  stairs  in 
order  to  give  assistance  if  she  could  be  of 
any  help,  and  now  she  had  began  to  take  in 
the  situation. 

" '  Have  you  seen  nobody,  sir  ?  What 
is  it?' 

My  first  idea  was  to  pretend  that  there 
had  been  nothing,  and  that  it  was  all  a  false 
alarm  ;  but  she  was  too  shrewd  a  woman  to 

be  deceived,  and  too  sensible  to  be  treated  as 
a  child.  I  admitted  that  there  was  a  mystery 
somewhere,  but  suggested  that  she  had  better 
go  to  bed  again,  and  prophesied  that  we 
should  not  be  troubled  in  tlie  same  way  again 
that  nigiit.  Before  lying  down  myself— for 
I  did  not  take  off  my  clutiies,  in  spite  of  all  1 
said  to  Margaret— I  went  through  the  whole 
house,  into  every  corner  of  it  except  the 
housekeeper's  room,  opening  cupboard  doors, 
exploring  the  recesses  of  wardrobes,  and  look- 
ing under  the  beds,  simply  to  satisfy  myself 
that  no  person  was  concealed  in  the  house, 
and  that  we  were  not  being  befooled  by  any 


human  agency.  As  I  expected,  we  were  not 
disturbed  again,  and,  I  may  as  well  add,  have 
never  heard  the  cla.sh  of  dishes  since. 

"  During  Snnday  I  had  enough  to  do  with 
my  own  work,  without  trying  to  solve  our 
mysteiy  ;  but  on  Monday  morning,  when  the 
snow  was  falling  heavily  and  visitation  was 
almost  impossible,  I  wrought  upon  the 
problem  with  ail  my  might ;  but  only 
arrived  at  the  following  somewhat  dis- 
appointing conclusion — that  I  was  in.  fall 
possession  of  my  faculties  when  I  heard  the 
noise  ;  that  it  took  place  in  the  kitchen,  and 
could  only  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  of 
tinware  ;  that  no  tinware  had  fallen,  or  that 
it  had  been  immediately  replaced  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  it  had  been  iuunediateJy  replaced,  and 
no  one  was  to  bo  found  in  the  premises,  there 
was  no  natural  cause  to  account  for  the  inci- 
dent. When  I  came  bo  seek  for  a  cause  out- 
side the  natural,  I  could  only  speculate,  but 
my  mind  turned  at  once  to  that  little  room, 
partly  because  it  was  so  dreary,  partly  be- 
cause I  had  been  so  affected  by  its  atmo- 
8j)here.  I  examined  it  again,  and  this  time 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  doing  m  T 
found  that  there  was 
a  slight  space,  not 
more  than  the 
eighth  of  an  inch, 
between  the  rough 
wood  panelling  at 
the  top  of  the  bed 
and  the  wall.  As  it 
was  hanging  loose, 
I  forced  it  off  with 
a  chisel,  and  was 
rewarded  fur  my 
pains  by  finding  a 
scrap  of  paper, 
faded  and  mouldy, 
which  I  took  to  the 
study  and  spread 
out  very  carefully. 
Tt  seemed  to  be 
part  of  a  letter,  with 
the  beginning  and 
end  removed,  and  it 
read  as  follows  : — 

do  not 
betray  me,  for  it 
would  be  niiu  at 
the  beginning  of 
njy  career.  Wait  till 
Wednesday  night, 
when  I  shall  come, 
if  A  .tibial  SPt  away 


It  was  a  BtealOiy  footstep  in  the  kitchen. 
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in  MuirtowjL  Leave  the  kitchen  window 
unlatched,  and  remove  those  confounded  tin 
Wishes,  or  the  minister  will  bear  in  his  room 
above.   If  you  dare  .  .  .     So  it  ended. 

"The  letter  had  lain  in  its  hiding-place 

for  many  a  year,  and  now  it  threw  only  a 
faint  light  upon  the  past  and  present. 
Twenty-five  years  before,  the  minister  was  a 
man  well  up  in  years,  and  his  sister  kept 
hoiae  for  him.  Their  servant  was  the  last 
that  used  that  room,  and  I  leanied,  by  very 
cautious  inquiry,  that  she  was  a  good-looking 
girl,  and  that  one  morning  she  was  found 
dead  in  bed.  Tlic  cause  of  deatli  was  not 
very  clearly  known,  ])ut  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  failure  of  the  heart.  And  the 
only  thing  that  was  heard  during  the  night 


was  the  fall  of  some  dislies  in  the  kitchen. 
The  sound  awoke  the  minister,  but  as  be 
heard  nothing  more  and  was  an  elderly  man, 
he  went  to  sleep  again.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  had  risen  to  get  a  light,  and  had 
knocked  the  dishes  over  by  mistake,  and  that 
then  she  had  crept  back  to  bed  and  died. 
It  was  four-and-tweuty  years  ago  that 
happened,  and  no  one  can  tell  anything  more 
about  the  matter.  Was  it  a  love  affair  ? 
Who  was  the  man  from  Muirtown  ?  Did 
he  come  that  night?  Did  he  give  her 
some  quick  poison,  or  did  she  die  in  the 
excitement  of  farewell  ?  Was  it  ho  who 
overthrew  the  dishes  that  night?  Is  he 
dead  now  himself,  and  did  he  come  back  to 
rehearse  the  tragedy  ?  That  is  all."  said 
the  minister,  refilling  his  pipe. 


IN  A  FAR  COUNTRY. 

"^^ILL  you  take  me  back  again, 

Hills  and  woods  I  knew  of  old? 

Will  you  take  me  back  again, 

With  my  sorrow  and  my  stain, 

Will  the  old-time  love  still  hold  r 


Will  you  make  me  whole  again, 

Silent  hills  and  sunny  land? 

Broken  dreams  I  bring  to  you. 

Who  the  first  young  rapture  knew. 

Will  your  pity  understand? 

Will  you  fold  me  close  again? 

For  I'm  wearying  to  come; 
Just  to  lay  me  on  your  breast, 

In  your  quiet  and  your  rest, 
Like  a  child— come  home. 

ARTHUR  KETCHUM. 
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WRESTLING. 


By  GEORGE  HACKEN  SCHMIDT, 
WORLD'S  CHAMPIOX. 


Illustrated  from  photographs  hy  Messrs.  Foulsham  and  Banfiphl,  in  ivhich  the  wrestlers 
are  Messrs.  George  -BackmschmkU  and  F.  Gruhn. 


IT  was  only  natural  that  the  ancients, 
who  valued  form  and  slrenc^th  above 
everythin<^,shoii!d haveplaced  wrestling 
high  among  athletics  as  rendering  men  grace- 
ful, robust,  and  capable  of  endiu'ance. 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  enthnsiasm 
with  which  victorious  wrestlers  were  greeted 
at  the  public  games.  The  men  among  the 
audience  shouted  and  cried  ;  the  ,  womem 
took  off  their  jewels  and  hurled  them  into 
the  arena.  It  was  the  custom  to  place  the 
victor  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  horses  of  the 
finest  breed, 
and  drive  him 
up  and  down 
before  the 
admiring  spec- 
tators. The 
hero  must  have 
cut  a  fine  figure 
in  liis  tunic 
em  broidcred 
with  flowers, 
proud  beneath 
the  crown 
given  for  the 
exploits  oF  the 
day,  and  carry- 
ing a  palm  in  - 
his  right  hand, 
while  a  thou- 
sand voices 
shouted  his 
name  aloud. 

!Nor  was  his  triumph  fleeting.  Poets,  sculp- 
tors, and  painters  placed  his  great  deeds  on 
Tecord.  Of  presents  he  had  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  directors  of  the  games  gave 
him  slaves,  armour,  vases  ;  and  kings  heaped 
jewels  on  him.  When  lie  returned  homo, 
there  was  no  extravagance  which  his  native 
place  would  not  incur  to  honour  him. 
Splendid  triumphal  arches  were  erected, 
and  in  many  cases  city  walls  were  pulled 
down  in  order  that  the  wrestler  might 
bave  room  for  his  procession  of  musicians. 


F.  Qnihn. 
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(lancers,  and  priests  bearing  emblems  of 

immorUility. 

•'  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  !  "  was  certainly  true 
of  these  famous  athletes.  The  State  sup- 
ported thein  during  their  lifetime,  and  at 
their  death  mourned  their  loss  as  a  public 
calamity.  Their  memory  was  kept,  gieeii  by 
festivals,  and  future  ages  were  called  upon  to 
emulate  their  feats  and  virtues. 

All  this  may  seem  the  height  of  folly  to 
modern  reason ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
moderns  are  ignorant  of  the  high  philosophy 

and  the  fine 
influence  on 
the  race  which 
this  adoration 
of  strength 
symbolised. 
One  of  the 
chief  causes 
which  led  to 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans  be- 
coming rulers 
of  the  world 
was  that  the 
rewards  and 
honours  be- 
stowed on  the 
successful 
athlete  raised 
up  thousands 
eager  to 
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emulate  his 

achievements,  and  so  created  a  race  of  power- 
ful fighters  and  defenders.  The  city  which 
razed  its  walls  to  welcome  the  wrestler  home 
was  not  committing  wanton  damage.  It  was 
expressing  eloquently  the  fact  that  heroes  are 
better  for  defence  than  all  the  ramparts  ever 
built.  When  the  young  men  of  antiquity 
gave  themselves  up  to  athletics,  it  was  not 
from  greed  of  gain,  but  from  hope  of  glory 
—the  glory  symbolised  by  the  crown  of  wild 
olive,  of  pine,  or  of  laurel. 

From  the  earliest  tin^^^r^^ji^  formed 
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part  of  the  Olympic  <^ames,  and  we  are  told 
tliiit  Hercules  wrestled  with  Anttcus,  and 
Theseus  with  Cereyon.  Many  otlier  cele- 
biuted  combats  have  been  described  for  us  by 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  notably  by  Homer 
in  the  "  Iliad  "  and  Virgil  in  the  "  ^neid." 
Ovid,  in  the  "Metamorphoses,"  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  struggle  between  Hercules  and 
Achelous,  and  I.ucan,  in  the  "  Pharsalia," 
of  that  between  Hercules  and  Antseus,  and 
many  more  examples  from  classic  writers 
might  be  quoted. 

In  course  of  time  the  science  of  wrestling 
fell  into  disrepute,  the  day  of  the  great 
wrestlers  came  to  an  end,  and  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Home  only  a  rum  remained. 
This  process  of  decay  was  so  rapid  that. very 
soon  professional  wrestlers  occupied  no 
better  positions  than  acrobats  of  doubtful 
morality  with  whom  people  of  ordinary 
culture  hesitated  to  associate.-  The  wrestler 
was,  indeed,  so  far  outside  the  pale  that  he 
could  only  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  travelling  shows  held 
in  barns  or  hastily  erected  tents.  So  a  race 
of  men  once  worshipped  as  demi-gods  came 
to  be  treated  as  pariahs  by  a  degenerate  and 
emasculate  society,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  famous  of  athletic  sciences  was 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  galanty  show. 

The  reaction  was  long  in  coming,  but  it 
came  at  last.  About  five  years  ago  a  few 
generous-minded  men,  loving  sport  for  sport's 
sake,  banded  themselves  together  with  the 
object  of  reviving  wrestling  as  a  science. 
Their  names  were  De  Luccuski,  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Sports;  Louis  Delmer,  presi- 
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dentof  the  Federation Athletique  in  Belgium; 
the  Comte  de  Eibeaupierre,  president  of  the 
Cercle  Athletique  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and 
Franz  Reichel,  on  the  staff  of  the  Figaro 
and  the  Velo.  These  were  the  men  who 
brought  the  wrestlers  out  of  their  barns, 
oif  their  pavement  carpets,  and  placed 
them  before  the  public  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  great  traditions.  Thanks  to  these 
five  enterprising  men,  wrestling  champion- 
ships were  founded  all  over  the  Continent, 
arenas  were  built,  and  a  journal  founded 
devoted  entirely  to  wrestlers  and  wrestling, 
known  as  Tim  Biceps.  Tiirough  their  efforts 
the  science  of  wrestling  has  been  raised  to 
something  of  its  old  dignity  and  impoi'tance, 
and  public  enthusiasm  for  its  exhibitions  of 
skill  has  been  revived.  Proof  has  not  been 
wanting,  in  those  countries  where  the  revival 
has  bad  most  influence,  that  the  wrestler  can 
do  as  much  for  his  country  as  the  scholar 
and  the  soldier.  Those  who,  like  myself, 
are  accepted  as  the  foremost  wrestlers  of  the 
time,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  names  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Our  presence  at  competitions  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  Instead  of  being  shunned, 
people  flatter  themselves  upon  our  acquaint- 
ance and  are  anxious  to  make  it.  There 
has  been  something  like  a  return  to  the 
customs  of  antiquity  in  the  treatment  of 
wrestlers.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when 
we  shall  be  loaded  with  honours  ! 

The  names  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Milon, 
Oroten,  Chilon,  PolydaiHSS,j^^4.a;^^es  have 
come  down  to  til^'HiW^iyiyifetlmes,  but 
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the  leading  atliktea  of  ouv  own  day  are 
worthy  to  "  stand  side  by  side  witb  tkese 
heroes.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
anatomy  of  the  modern  wrestler  is  not 
superior  to  tiuit  of  the  ancient,  as  represented 
to  us  by  tke  work  of  the  sculptor  of  liis  day. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  pre- 
eminently the  ceutury  of  sport,  the  century 
of  physical  force.  People  will  be  strong 
because  they  will  have  learnt  scientifically 
how  to  become  so.  But  in  wrestUng 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  one 
does  not  become  a  wrestler  because  one  is 
strong.  One  acquires  strength  throuj;h  being 
a  wrestler.    It  should  be  clearly  understood 
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that  wi-estling  is  a  branch  of  gymnastics  of 
the  highest  type,  that  it  involves  the  posses- 
sion of  health  and  strength,  and  that  it 
develops  the  art  of  becoming  a  useful 
member  of  society.  The  younger  generation, 
however,  who  take  it  np,  should  guard  against 
practising  it  solely  with  a  view  to  spectacular 
effect. 

GEii'X'O- Roman  Weestling-. 


In  the  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of 
wrestling  which  I  have  just  given,  I  have 
only  touched  ou  classic  wrestling — that  is  to 
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say,  on  wrestling  in  the  Grfeco- Roman  style. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds, 
such  as  the  Swiss,  the  "  Catch-as-catch- 
can,"  and  the  Turkish  wrestle.  The  prin- 
ciples of  these  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  Grfeco-Koman,  wtere  one  has  to  throw 
one's  adversary  by  skill — virtually  strength 
used  to  the  best  advautiigc.  In  such 
wrestling  the  "Collar  by  force"  and  the 
"American  arm  "  are  admissible,  but  such 
strokes  are  ineffective  unless  you  want  to 
break  one  of  your  adversary's  limbs !  If 
anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  th^,  let  him 
submit  his  neck  to  me  for  the  first,  his  arm 
for  the  second,  and  I  fancy  he  will  be  less 
doubtful. 

Grseco-Eoman  wrestling  is  undoubtedly 
a  science.    All  the  moves  are  determined  by 
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certain  rules,  and  as  It  argues  a  lack  of  skill 
to  touch  with  the  leg,  accidents  rarely  occur. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  this  wrestle  as  the 
Turks  used  to  say  of  their  variety :  "  At 
the  wrestle,  the  men  die—the  women  cry." 
Under  GrEeco-Eoman  rules,  each  stroke  is  a 
matter  of  thrust  and  pan-y.  It  would  take 
too  long  for  me  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  all  these  strokes  here.  I  must  content 
myself  by  indicating  some  of  the  most  usual 
forms  of  thrust  and  parry  in  the  accompany- 
ing poses  which  I  have  taken  up  with  my 
friend  Ferdinand  Grulin,  amateur  champion 
of  wrestling  in  England. 

HoAV  TO  Become  Stbong. 

Every  day  new  systems  of  developing  the 
body  are  brought  to  our  notice.  But 
developing  the  body  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  strong.  You  may  use  a  small  5lb. 
weight  and  brace  your  nerves  and  muscles, 
develop  them  too,  perhaps,  but  the  exercise 
will  not  give  yon  strength.  Whereas  exercis- 
ing with  iieavy  weights,  aiigmeoted  from  day 
to  day,  re(juires  the  putting  forth  of  fresh 
effort,  and  develops  not  only  the  size  of  the 
muscles  employed,  but  their  strength,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  essential  thing.  This  is  the 
regime  that  I  have  always  followed  : — 
I  eat  and  drink  what  tempts  my  appetite, 
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and  as  much  as  my  stomach  can  retain  with 
comfort.    I  abstain  from  alcohol. 

I  take  exercise  daily,  but  without  con- 
fining myself  to  any  one  branch  of  athletic 
training.  Such  exercise  includes  skipping, 
swimming,  manipulating  heavy  weights,  and 
wrestling. 

The  rest  may  be  summed  up  in  a  ^^cntuiice 
— as  far  as  possible  I  avoid  excess  of  every 
kind. 

A  Few  Words  about  Myself. 

My  object  in  speaking  aBout  myself  is  that 
I  hope  my  case  may  serve  as  example  and 
encouragement  to  those  of  my  readers  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  take  up  wrestling.  I 

am  also  perhaps  actuated  by  a  wish  to  dissi- 
pate the  idea  that  there  is  any  charlataiicy 
in  my  success. 
I  am  twenty-four.     Weight,  96  kilos. 
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lleigilt,  1  metro  82  centimetres.  Biceps, 
47  centimetres  round.  Forearm,  8(;  centi- 
metres. Thigh,  (j8  centimetres.  Calf,  42^ 
centimetres.  Neck,  41)  centimetres.  When 
I  was  eighteen,  I  was  at  St.  Peterburg  pur- 
suing my  studies  as  an  engineer,  and  going 
regularly  to  Professor  Krajewski's  gymna- 
sium, where  I  assiduously  practised  exercises 
with  weights  and  dumb-bells.  Thanks  to 
this  training,  I  have  been  able  to  beat 
various  records,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
hold  twelve  official  world-records  : — 

1.  Lifting  with  both  iirms  :  llfi  kilos. 

2.  Lifting  witli  one  arm  :  01  kilos. 

3.  Turning  with  one  arm  :  123  kilos. 

4.  Outstretched  arm  to  left :  42  kilos  ; 
outstretched  arm  to  right :  44  kilos  (simul- 
taneously). 

5.  Arm  stretched  out  in  front :  .55  kilos. 
G.  Arm  held  up  perpendicularly :  105  kilos. 


7.  The  same  repeated  twenty-one  times  in 
succession :  70  kilos. 

8.  The  same  repeated  nine  times  :  80 

kilos. 

1).  Turning  with  one  arm  four  times  iti 
succession  :  100  kilos. 

10.  With  bent  legs,  raising  and  lifting 
above  fclic  bead  with  botli  hands  141  kilos. 

11.  Lying  on  the  back,  supporting  150 
kilos. 

12.  Lying  on  the  back,  turning  l(;r> 
kilos. 

Comparisons  have  often  been  instituted 
between  Sandow  and  me — comparisouB  which 
are  purely  speculative.  If  Sandow  con- 
sents to  meet  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 

sceptics  on  the  subject  of  liis  strength  and 
of  my  own.  Sandow  advises  training  with 
expanders  and  light  weights.  1  l  eeommeud 
the  system  of  heavy  weights,  carefully 
graduated.  Therefore  Sandow  and  I 
belong  to  entirely  different  schools. 
My  meeting  with  Sandow  would 
prove  which  school  is  right— mine 
or  his.  Naturally,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  my  school  would  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Tt  was  only  after  I  had  occupied 
myself  with  every  branch  of  the  art 
of  lifting  weights  that,  taking  the 
advice  of  Count  Ribeaupierre,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sociote  Athletique  at 
Petersburg,  I  practised  wrestling.  I 
was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I 
had  a  meeting  with  Paul  Pons,  then 
champion  of  the  world,  and  threw 
him  in  seven  minutes.  From  that 
time  I  began  to  wrestle  professionally, 
and  gave  up  my  work  as  an  engineer. 
I  should  never  have  been  thrown  by 
any  wTcstler  if,  two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  illness, 
I  had  not  had  the  imprudcTice  to  try  a 
throw  with  Ijaurent-le-Beaucairois.  Before 
this  meeting  I  had  thrown  him  seven  times. 
I  have  been  pr®claimcd  victor  in  all  the 
bouts  in  which  I  have  tiikcn  part,  and 
have  thrown  all  the  westlers  who  have 
challenged  me,  among  the  more  famous  of 
whom  I  may  quote  :  Turkish :  Kara- Ahmed, 
Halil  Adali,  Cotch  Mehmet.  French  : 
Laurent-le-Beaucairois,  Paul  Pons,  Maurice 
G  ambier,  Lassartessc,  Do  la  Calm  ette. 
Belgian  :  Constant-le-Boucher,  Clement-le- 
Terrassier,  Omer  de  Bouillon.  German : 
H.  Eberle,  Jacobus  Koch,  Michael  Hitzler, 
John  Pohl.  Dutch:  Dick  van  den  Berg. 
American :  Piening.  ^^arktn :  Petroff. 
Russian:  MichttSisfrfy S^iwfi^E'Kitersen. 
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Qualities  Acquired  by  "Wkestltno. 

Energy,  inteUifjence,  and  fonficUnce  are  the 
qnalities  wliicli  ray  experience  teaches  me 
ii.re  the  results  of  wrcsthng.    It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  dilate  on  the  value  of  energy  in 
our  moral  outfit.    The  energetic  man  is  not 
afraid  of  any  enterprise  ;  he  docs  not  shrink 
from  any  danger,  lie  is  insensible  to  fatigue, 
for  the  object  in  view  is  the  only  thing  which 
occupies  his  mind,  and  to  attain  lb 
lie  will  rise  superior  to  suffering  and  , 
despise  comfort.     It  is  energy  which 
distinguishes  the  hero  from  other  men. 

This  energy  can  be  acquired  and  developed 
by  wrestling.  Of  ton  men  equally  skilful 
and  strong  who  engage  in  combat,  which  is 
the  one  who  will  be  su(;c(!ssful  ?  I  answer, 
the  most  energetic.  When  the  muscles 
grow  tired,  there  remain  will  and  energy, 
which,  need  never  tire.  When  two  men 
poasessed  of  this  remarkable  energy  engage, 
their  nerves  and  wills  grip  as  well  as  their 
bodies  ;  and  when  at  last  one  succumbs,  one 
may  say  with  truth  that  the  body  alone  has 
been  vanquished,  and  to  both  of  these  men 
who  have  put  out  the  full  measure  of  their 
energy  one  can  apply  Horace's  words : 
'*  Impaviduni  ferieM  ruinrp..^^ 

That  wrestling  also  develops  inldligerice 
cannot  be  denied.  Plato,  the  philosopher 
with  the  broad  shouldei-s,  was  a  wrestler. 
The  sport,  in  which  he  frequently  indulged, 
did  nob  prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  illustrious  thinkers  in  the 
world's  history.  Pythagoras,  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  carried  off  the 
prize  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games. 
This  precocious  excellence  in  athletics  did 
not  extinguish  in  him  the  sacred  flame.  All 
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bhe  world  knows  bhe  reputation  win'ch  he 
has  lefb  behind  as  a  philosopher.  lb  is  a 
fact  worth  noting  that  wrestling,  far  from 
being  an  affair  of  brube  force,  brings  into 
play  a  skCl  which  at  its  best  must  proceed 
from  the  intelligence.  In  wrestling,  worthy 
the  name,  the  head  commands,  the  muscles 
obey.  It  is  intelligence  which  makes  a 
wrestler  capable  of  using  the  many  and 
varied  combinations  in  attack  which  make 
wrestling  more  than  an  art — a  whole  science 
of  tactics  in  itself. 

The  same  difficulties  await  you  in  the 
wrestling  struggle  as  in  what  is  popularly 
called  "the  struggle  for  life."  In  both  a  prac- 
tical intelligence  is  the  secret  of  success,  and 
the  development  of  this  faculty  means  victory. 

Lastly,  wrestling,  more  than  any  other 
sport,  gives  a  man  confidence  in  himself. 
The  wrestler  is  accustomed  to  looking  his 
adversary  in  the  face,  to  meeting  him  with- 
out the  tremble  of  an  eyelid.  There  stands 
a  man  who  may  be  stronger  than  oneself. 
Who  knows  ?  Well,  it's  no  good  thinking 
about  it.  There  are  no  comrades  to  help,  as 
in  some  other  sports.  One  lias  bo  rely  on  one's 
strength  and  skill,  and  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  bhe  resulb.  This  develops  confidence. 

Tlie  Greeks  gave  the  nanie  "  Grymnasium  " 
to  the  public  schools  where  their  young 
ci  tizens  were  educated .  Wrestii  ng  was 
taught  alongside  of  art  and  letters.  Result 
— Pericles,  Alcibiadea,  and  Plato. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing,  both  for  the 
intellect  and  for  the  physique  of  future 
generations,  if  gymnasiums  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  could  be  revived  to-day.  And  on 
their  programme  of  instruction  I  would  place 
"  Wrestling  "  as  first  am^faEuth.e.,ay]jinasfcics 
of  the  world.  i^"^'^^ 


AT  THE  GALLERY  STAIRS. 
By  Bkrtha  Nbwcombe, 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


IHAPPEKED  to  visit  the  accident  ward 
of  St.  Paracelsus'g  Hospital  because 

a  friend  of  mine  who  is  interested  in 
the  Flower  Mission  asked  me  to  stop  there, 
during  my  afternoon  walk,  and  give  a  few 
flowers  to  the  sufferers. 

Wlien  I  liiid  arranged  the  last  half-dozen 
of  the  roses  in  a  vase  npon  the  Jittle  stand 
by  the  bedside  of  one  bruised  and  battered 
patient,  he  looked  at  T\e  gratefully  and 
said — 

"  Oh  1  thank  you,  sir  !  Thank  you  so  much. 
And  woiild  you  mind,  sir,  stopping  for  a  bit 
of  talk  ?    I'm  so  lonely  and  miserable." 

I  sat  upon  the  chair  by  the  bed,  and  with 
my  hand  smoothed  the  counterpane,  while 
the  patient  asked  me — 

"  Do  I  really  look  like  a  bui^lar,  sir,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

I  hesitated  to  reply,  as  I  examiued  his 
face.  It  was  covered  with  bandages,  but  his 
nose  seemed  swollen  and  there  were  bruises 
about  both  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  don't  like  to  speak 
your  mind,  when  you  see  me  here  a  broken 
wreck,  smashed  all  up  and  not  looking  a  bit 
like  myself,  sir.  But  if  you  could  see  me 
well  and  strong,  and  all  fixed  up  for  going  to 
church,  you'd  say  right  off  that  I  don't  favour 
110  burglar  in  looks." 

I  asked  the  unfortunate  man  his  name. 

*'  Mordecai  Barnes,  sir;  and  I'm  a  journey- 
man plumber,  sir,  with  a  good  character,  and 
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don't  take  no  second  place  in  that  business 
with  no  man.  How  did  I  get  liere  ?  What 
banged  me  all  up  into  a  shame  and  a  di^race 
like  this  ?  Well,  I'll,  tell  you,  sir,  if  you 
have  the  patience  to  hsten,  for  it  does  me 
good  to  talk  who  has  been  used  so  hard,  and 
can  get  no  attention  from  the  nurses  or 
nobody  in  this  here  iLsyhim. 

"  Do  you  understand  about  frictiona! 
electricity,  sir  ?  No  !  I  thought  not ;  and 
well  had  it  been  for  me,  for  this  shattered 
hulk  that  you  see  lying  here,  if  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  neither  I  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was, 
sir.  My  mate,  George  Watkins — and  there 
ain't  no  better  man  nowhere,  if  you  go  clear 
round  the  globe— George  Watkins  is  one  of 
those  men  with  inquiring  minds,  always 
a-hungeriug  for  knowledge,  and  so  Geoi^e 
off  he  goes  week  after  w'eek  to  the  lectures 
up  at  the  Huxley  Institute.  You  know  it — 
in  that  yallow  building  over  by  Nonpareil 
Square.  And  George  often  be  tells  me  about 
the  wonderful  things  he  learned  there,  and, 
among  others,  he  was  fond  of  explaining  to 
me  about  frictional  electricity. 

"  It  seems,  sir,  for  you  may  not  know  it 
any  more'n  I  knowed/Tt^ntiLi^orge  ex- 
plained it  to  m^°gteSl?vtheft^^®4v  different 
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kinds  of  electricity.  There's  tlie  kind  you 
make  with  a  steam  engine,  and  the  kind  you 
make  with  acid,  and  the  kind  you  make  with 
friction.  "Well,  sir,  would  you  believe — or, 
let  me  say  first,  liave  yon  ever  rubbed  a  black 
cat  on  the  back  in  a  dark  room  and  seen  the 
sparks  fly  ?  Of  conrso— and,  sir,  I  know  it's 
almost  beyond  belief-— but  positive  they  told 
George  Watkins,  my  mate,  up  at  the  Huxley 
Institute,  that  thein  sparks  and  the  Aurora 
BomiUs,  that  you  see  sometimes  a-Iightingup 
the  heavens,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  ! 
AVoiulerfu!,  isn't  it,  sir,  that, Science  shoiild 
discover  that  a  bkick  cat  is  some  kind  of  kin 
to  the  Aurora  Bormlis  ?  But  George  says 
that's  what  they  said,  for  the  Aurora  Borealis 
is  caused  by  the  earth  a-roUing  around  and 
rubbing  the  air,  just  as  the  sparks  is  caused 
Ijy  stroking  the  cat's  baok  and  making 
frietional  electricity. 

"  And  George,  he  says  to  me  that  this  here 
frietional  electricity  is  the  only  kind  that's 
any  use  for  curing  pain.  The  steam  engine 
kind  won't  do  it,  and  the  acid  kind  won't  do 
it,  but  the  frietional  kind'U  do  it  every  time, 
if  yon  only  know  how  to  apply  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  now  I  pass  to  t)ic  sorrerful 
part  of  my  story.  There  is  a  girl  named 
Bella  Dougherty  that  does  liousework  for  a 
man  nam^  Muffltt,  and  a  mighty  nice  girl 
she  is— or  I  used  to  think  her  nice.  Maybe 
yon  know  where  Mr.  Muffitt  lives,  on 
14!)th  Street,  just  above  Parvin  Street,  the 
third  house  on  tlie  left  with  white  shutters  ? 

"Anj'how,  I  got  to  be  fond  of  Bella,  and 
often  used  to  set  and  talk  with  her  in  the 
evenings  in  Mr.  Mulfict's  kitchen,  and  maybe 
have  two  or  three  other  girls  come  in  some- 
times, with  a  few  men ;  though  I  never 
cared,  sir,  for  much  flocking  together  at 
such  times,  for  Bella  Dougherty  she  was 
good  enough  company  for  mc,  just  her  and 
I  by  oui-selves. 

"  Howsomedcvei',  there  was  another  man 
that  had  a  kind  of  fancy  for  Bella  Dougherty, 
althongli,  in  my  opinion,  lie  isn't  fit  to  wipe 
her  feet  on,  and  his  name  is  William  Jones. 

"  This  yer  AVilliam  Jones  used  to  come 
intruding  around  there  in  Mr.  Muifitt's 
kitchen  when  he  wasn't  wanted,  and  when 
he  seen  that  me  and  Bella  would  rather  be 
a-setting  there  by  ouraelves.  And  so,  sir,  one 
night,  just  to  kiU  the  time  till  he'd  quit  and 
go,  I  begun  to  tell  them  what  George  Wat- 
kins  said  to  me  about  the  Huxley  Institute, 
and  frietional  electricity  being  a  sure  cure 
for  pain. 

*'  And  "William  Jones,  a-winking  at  Bella 
Dougherty,  as  much  as  to  say,  sir,  that  he'd 


be  having  the  laugh  on  me,  said  he  had  a 
pain  that  minute  in  his  head  from  neuralgia, 
and  he'd  bet  me  a  quarter  no  frietional  elec- 
tricity would  drive  it  out.  I  know  now  what 
was  the  matter  vrith  the  head  of  William 
Jones.  Not  neuralgia,  nor  nothing  of  the 
sort,  sir.  It  was  vacuum.  My  mate,  George 
"Watkins,  tells  me  that  at  tlie  Institute  they 
say  that  vacuum  always  produces  pain  ;  and 
that  was  the  only  thhig  tiie  matter  with  this 
William  Jones  I'm  a-teiling  you  about. 

^'  I  never  take  no  dare,  not  from  no  man 
of  that  kind,  anyways,  sir,  so  I  bet  him  a 
quarter  Td  cure  him,  and  cure  him  with 
frietional  electricity,  too.  So  he  set  down 
on  the  chair  a-laughing  and  a-winking  at 
Bella  Dougherty,  who  set  over  by  the  range, 
holding  the  quarters,  and  I  begun  to  rub 
William  Jones's  eyebrows  with  my  two 
thumbs ;  just  gently,  but  right  along,  just 
like  stroking  a  cat ;  keeping  it  up,  a-rubbing 
and  a-rubbing,  until  at  last  I  asked  him  how 
he  felt  now ;  and  can  you  imagine  my 
supprise,  air,  when  1  saw  that  William  Jones 
was  fast  asleep  ?  I  was  skccred  at  fimt,  but 
in  a  minute  I  seen  that  I  had  hypnertised 
him  unbeknown  to  myself,  and  there  set 
William  Jonea 's  if  he  was  froze  stiff, 

"I  wasn't  so  very  sorry,  sir,  when  I  found 
out  how  things  was  a-going,  although  if  I 
could  'a'  seen  what  was  the  consequences  of 
this  strange  occurrence,  I'd  'a'  seized  my  hat, 
and  bid  Bella  Dougherty  good-bye,  and 
started  straight  for  home. 

"But,  sir,  of  course  I  acted  like  a  fool, 
for  I'd  read  in  the  papers  how  a  man  who 
hypnertises  anotbei-  man  can  make  him 
believe  anything  and  do  anything,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  have  some  fun  with  William 
Jones  and  enjoy  a  lovely,  quiet  evening  with 
Bella  Dougherty. 

"  So  I  said  to  William  Jones  :  *  Now, 
William,  you  arc  a  little  school -scholar  once 
again,  and  you've  missed  your  lesson,  and  so 
you  just  go  over  there  in  that  corner  by  the 
china-closet,  and  stand  with  your  face  to  the 
wall  and  say  over  and  over  your  multiplica- 
tion table  till  you  know  it  right.'  And  so, 
to  the  supprise  of  Bella  Dougherty,  William 
Jones  went  right  over  in  the  corner,  like  I 
told  him,  and  there  he  stood  saying  :  'Six  sixes 
is  thirty-sis,  sis  sevens  is  forty-two,'  imd  so 
on,  whilst  I  set  over  with  Bella  Dougherty, 
peacefully  enjoying  ourselves  just  exactly's 
if  William  Jones  wasn't  anywlieres  about. 

"And  so,  sir,  it  went  on  until  Mrs. 
Mnffitt  she  come  down  and  said  to  Bella 
Dougherty  it  was  time  to  shut  the  house  up, 
and  then  I  bidHoi>^r:;igQedj«gy.i^nd  told 
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William  to  go  home  and  go  straight  to  bed  ; 
which  he  did,  and  a-saying  the  multiplication 
table  all  tlie  way  down  the  street.  He 
would  have  said  it  all  night,  sir,  I  do 
beh'cve,  if  I  hadn't  ordered  him  to  stop  and 
to  begin  saying  his  prayers  when  I  passed 
him  in  at  his  front  door. 

"  You  may  believe  me,  sir,  that  I  had 
WiUiam  Jones  on  my  mind  ail  night,  and 
was  a-worrying  a  little  about  hira,  too,  for 
fear  maybe  he'd  never  come  to.  So  around 
I  goes  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  his 


Jones  to  drop  the  multipUcation  table  and 
his  prayers,  and  to  fix  all  his  intellect  in 
the  regular  way  on  plumbing  ;  and  William 
Jones  at  wunst  calmed  down  and  seemed  his 
old  self  again. 

"  Then  a  wicked  thought  flashed  into  my 
mind.  You  know  how  it  is  yourself,  sir — . 
you  are  tempted,  and  you  are  weak,  and  you 
fall,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know,  to 
be  sure  your  sin'll  find  you  out,  and  there 
you  are  ;  here  /  am,  a  shattered  hulk.  It . 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  sir,  that  if  I  could 


"  '  I  was  Bkeeted  at  first,'  " 


boarding-house,  and  hia  landlady  tells  me  he 
had  been  a-saying  Ida  prayers  all  mixed  up 
like  with  the  multiplication  table  ever  since 
he  come  home  the  night  before.  She  was  a 
bit  troubled  about  it,  sir,  jis  you  may 
imagine,  for  William  Jones  was  a  good 
boarder,  and  it'd  'a'  been  money  out  of  her 
l)ocket  if  he  had  lost  his  mind. 

"  So,  then,  I  seen  William  Jones  and 
knowed  at  wunst  that  the  hypnertising  still 
i«l  hold  of  him.  Very  well ;  I  had  no  idea 
tow  to  get  him  out  of  it,  and  it  didn't  hurt 
»im  nohow,  so  I  just  commanded  William 


control  William  Jones,  why  not  turn  his 
affections  away  from  Bella  Dougherty,  who 
might  take  a  fancy  to  him — who  knows, 

women  are  so  fjueer  ? — and  direct  his  thoughts 
towards  my  own  Aunt  Maggie,  who  is  a 
middle-aged  widdcr  and  not  so  bad  looking, 
and  far  too  good  for  sucli  a  man  as  William 
Jones— although,  to  speak  the  plain  trutli,  I 
had  no  objections  to  having  him  for  an 
uncle  by  marriage  ? 

"  Therefore  I  did  so,  sir,  and  before  the 
week  was  out  I  heard  Uiat  WilUim  Jones 
was  plumbing  in  Hse'fafiBtSi^r^g^manner, 
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plumbing  liere  and  plumbing  there,  and 
paying  attentions  vigorously,  so  to  speak,  to 
Aunt  Maggie  every  evening. 

"  In  the  meantime,  sir,  believe  me,  I  did 
not  lose  time  in  my  suit  with  Bella  Dougherty, 
who  seemed  real  mad  at  William  Jones 
when  people  began  to  talk  about  his  courting 
Aunt  Maggie  ;  so  that  in  less  than  two  weeks, 
when  Bella  Dougherty  heard  that  William 
Jones  and  Aunt  Maggie  had  agreed  to 
marry,  I  got  Bella  Dougherty  about  as  good 
as  to  say,  although  she  never  quite  said  it 
square,  that  she  would  liaT'c  mo. 

"  I  never  knowed  how  it  happened,  sir— 
whether  somebody  waked  William  Jones  up, 
or  he  just  come  to  by  himself  ;  but,  sir, 
anyhow,  William  Jones  about  that  time 
dropped  hypnertism  and  was  himself  again. 
Imagine,  sir,  how  things  stood  I  There 
never  was  a  man  as  mad  as  William  Jones — 
mad  with  me,  and  nuid  with  Aunt  Maggie, 
to  whom  lie  sent  a  cruel  message  that  he 
wa'n't  maiTjing  no  grandma-s,  and  that  made 
Aunt  Maggie  mad  ;  and  then  William  Jones 
8t!t  down  and  wrote  me  a  letter  to  the 
general  effect  that  whenever  he  met  me  my 
course  in  this  life  would  be  short. 


'* '  He  was  a  Quaker,  sir — a  big 
man.' " 


"  Naturally,  sir,  as  you  may  believe,  I 
kept  out  of  WilHant  Jones's  way,  for  I  am 
a  quiet  man,  not  fond  of  quarrelling,  and 
besides,  William  Jones  is  forty  pounds 
heavier,  sir,  than  I  am. 

"  But  one  night,  while  I  was  setting  in 
the  kitchen  at  Mr.  Muffitt's,  having  some 
uplifting  conversation  with  Bella  Dougherty, 
there  was  a  sudden  knock  on  the  side  door, 
and  up  she  jumps,  pale  and  skeered,  and 
says  :  '  I  do  believe  that  is  William  Jones. 
He  said  he  might  maybe  call  this  evening.' 
So,  of  course,  as  I  never  hunt  trouble,  I 
raised  the  window-sash  over  by  the  kitchen- 
table  at  the  back  and  went  out,  just  as 
William  Jones  come  in  the  side  door.  He 
kept  the  door  open  a-watching  for  me,  and 
so,  as  I  couldn't  get  to  the  gate  in  the  yard, 
I  climbed  quickly  over  the  high  fence  into 
the  nest  yard. 

"T  ought  to  have  gone  right  home,  sir, 
withouc  H'to])ping,  liut  I  liatod  to  leave  William 
Jones  there  with  Bella  Dougherty,  and  me 
just  driven  out ;  so,  as  it  was  raining  hard 
and  I  had  on  my  Sunday  suit,  what  does  I 
do  but  try  the  lacch  on  the  kitchen  door  of 
the  house  next  to  Mr.  Muffitt's,  and,  finding 
the  door  opened,  in  I  walked 
and  set  down  in  a  chair  to 
await  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. That  was  a  bad  job  for 
me,  sir  1  It  isn't  safe  to  take 
one  false  step. 

"For  the  next  minute  the 
inside  door  from  the  dining- 
room  springs  open,  and  a  man 
jumps  out  and  grabs  me  and 
says  ;  '  I've  got  thee  at  last, 
have  I  ?  '  He  was  a  Quaker, 
sir — a  big  man  and  w  ith  a  grip 
like  iron.  I  never  knew  a 
man  with  a  grip  like  that. 
Did  you  ever,  sir,  have  your 
fingers  in  the  crack  of  a  door 
and  somebody  a-Ieaning  hard 
on  the  door  ?  That  was  the 
w^ay  this  Quaker  held  me. 
Then  he  calls  out  'Amelia! 
Amelia  ! '  and  in  a  minute  a 
sweet  old  Quaker  lady  comes 
out  with  a  candle,  and  he  says 
io  her ;  '  I've  caught  that 
burglar,  Amelia  ;  thee  get  the 
clothes-line.' 

"So  the  lady  she  gets  the 
clothes-line,  and  that  man  he 
tied  my  hands  and  my  arms 
behind  my  back,  good  and 
*A*?*Lfe'l_/^i6^3'kes  me 
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set  down,  and  he  ties  me  to  the  chair,  and  at  last  he  gives 
the  rope  two  or  three  turns  around  the  leg  of  the  kitchen 
table,  and  says  to  me :  '  Friend,  thee  can  just  set  there  while 
I  go  to  get  an  oflBcer  ! '  Gave  me  no  chance  to  explain. 
Took  it  all  for  granted  ;  whereas,  if  he  would  have  listened  to 
me,  I  could  have  cleared  up  the  whole  mystery  in  two  minutes. 

"  So  theii,  sir,  out  he  goes  for  a  policeman  ;  and  the  old 
lady  sets  down  in  a  chair  not  far  from  me,  and  said  she  was 
soriy  I  was  so  wicked,  and  asked  me  about  niy  mother, 
and  if  I  ever  went  to  First-Day  school,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  things.  Then  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  her, 
and  she  went  into  the  nest  room  and  came  back 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  she  said  she  would 
read  a  good  book  to  me  while  we  waited  for 
justice  to  take  its  course. 

"She  was  lovely  to  look  at,  sir,  with  her 
tidy  brown  frock  and  the  crape  handkerchief 
folded  acrost  her  bosom,  and  her  cap  and  the 
smile  on  her  face  ;  a  sweet  face,  sir ;  an 
angcl-face ;  yes,  sir,  but  sweet  faces  often 
has  cruel  dispositions  behind  them.  For 
then  she  told  me  that  the  book  was  called 
'  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  People  called 
Quakers,'  or  something  like  that,  and  she 
begun  to  read  it  to  me. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  that  book,  sir  ?  It 
is  dedicated,  I  think,  to  Charles  the  Second, 
and  it  begins  with  fifteen  Propositions,  and 
she  read  every  one  of  them  Propositions  from 
first  to  last.  Then  she  turned  to  the  section, 
sir,  about  Salutations  and  Recreations,  and 
she  read  and  read  and  read  until,  sir,  actually 
it  made  my  head  swim. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  is  Barclay  still  alive 
— the  man  who  wrote  that  book  ?  Is  there 
no  way  of  ever  getting  eveu  with  him  ? 

"I  couldn't  get  away.  I  might  have 
wtdked  out  somehow  with  the  chair  fastened 
to  me,  but  I  couldn't  go,  could  I,  sir,  with 
the  table  tied  to  my  leg,  and  particularly  if 
I  had  to  climb  the  fence  ?  So  I  had  to  set 
there  and  be  regarded  as  a  bur<^lar. 

"  But  at  last  I  iomhi  be  heard,  and  I  told 
her  I  was  no  burglar,  but  an  innerccnt  man  ; 
and  then  she  looked  in  the  index  to  find 
if  Barclay  had  anything  interesting  to 
about  the  wickedness  of 
And  then  I  said  I  was 
Baptist  Society,  and  she 
would  read  Barclay  on  the  errors  of  that 
sect;  but  I  insisted  on  being  heard,  and  I 
explained  to  her  that  I  got  into  this  trouble 
hy  trying  to  cure  William  Jones  by  frictional 
electricity,  and  she  said ;   '  Thee  has  an 
ingenious  and  fruitful  mind  to  invent  such 
'J  story.    Oh  !  that  it  had  been  turned  to 
better  devices  than  following  a  life  of  evil !' 

And  it  seems  hard,  too,'  I  said,  '  that  a 
perfectly  respectable  Baptist,  plumber  should 


6  -  say 
telling  falsehoods, 
a  member  of  the 
said  at  once  she 


"Aunt  Ma^e." 

be  arrested  as  a  burglar,  simply  because  iie 
tried  to  relieve  the  pain  of  William  Jones  by 
a  scientific  method  invented  by  the  Huxley 
Institute.' 

"'Where  is  thy  friend  William  Jones?' 
she  asked. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  at  that  very  moment 
you  could  hear  through  the  partition  William 
Jones  and  Bella  Dougherty  laughing  next 
door  !  It  seemed  like  mockery  to  me,  a- 
setting  there  in  chains,  so  to  speak. 

"  '  He  is  next  door,  ma'am,'  I  said, '  a-court- 
ing  the  hired  girl.' 

"  '  I  will  prove  if  thee  is  telling  the  truth,' 
she  said,  and  she  got  up  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  *  No,  ma'am,  no  ! '  I  said  ;  '  please  don't 
do  that.  William  mustn't  know  that  I  am 
here';  and  so  she  comeback  and  set  down 
again,  and  picked  up  Barclay,  and  looked 
sorrerfnl  at  me,  and  said — 

"  '  It  is  wicked  for  thee  to  have  sucii  vain 
imaginations.  Wliy  does  thee  persist  in 
pretending  that  there  is  a  AVilliam  Jonee  ?' 
and  then  slie  started  to  look  through  Barclay, 
to  find  if  he  had  anything  that  would  fit  the 
William  Jones  part  of  the-case.  i 

"What  could  do^?y^QiG^^caIl  in 
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William  Jones  to  prove  my  iiinercence  ;  he 
was  mad  all  over  at  me,  and  a  bijjger  man 
too,  and  here  I  was  tied  ;  and  I  couldn't 
call  Bella  Dougherty  without  "William  Jones 
knowing  it.  It  was  hard,  sir,  for  a  man  as 
iiuiercenb  as  a  little  babe  to  set  there  witli 
that  sweet  and  smooth  old  lady  considering 
him  a  shameless  story  -  teller  and  firing 
Barclay  at  him,  now  wasn't  it,  sir  ?  Would 
you  have  called  William  Jones,  sir,  under 
them  there  circumstances,  and  his  laughter 
and  Bella  Dougherty's  still  a -resounding 
through  the  partition  ?  * 

"  Well,  sir,  that  policeman  was  a  long 
time  a-comingwith  the  old  Quaker.  I  never 
knowed  why  ;  but  Friend  Amelia  she  set 
down  again  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
Barclay  and  begun  wuust  more  to  read  about 
Salutations  and  Recreations,  while,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  you,  sir,  I  felt  that  I'd  rather 
sec  the  policeman  and  be  locked  up  in  a 
dungeon  than  he.ir  more  of  it. 

"But,  howsomedever,  after  a  while,  in 
com^  the  Quaker,  and  the  oflHcer  with  him, 
and  the  very  first  minute  the  officer  seen  me 
he  says  :  '  I  reckeruize  him  as  an  old  offender.' 
*No,  you  don't,'  says  I, '  I'm  no  old  offender, 
I'm  a  perfectly  Lonesb  Baptist  plumber,  and 
I  kin  prove  it,  too.'  '  How  kin  you  prove 
it  ?'  says  the  oificer.  '  By  William  Jones,' 
says  I,  '  who  is  a-setting  in  that  kitchen  right 
next  door,  a-wooing  the  hired  gir!.' 

"  I  was  bold  about  it,  sir,  because  I  knowed 
William  Jones  daresn't  strike  at  me  while 
the  officer  was  there. 

" '  We'll  see  about  that,'  says  the  officer, 
and  in  he  goes  to  Mr.  Muffitt's  yard  next 
door,  and  comes  back  with  William  Jones.  I 
have  no  use  fur  a  man  like  William  Jones. 
What  do  yon  tliink  he  docs,  sir  ?  Why,  he 
looks  me  over  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blank  sort 
of  a  way,  and  then,  turning  to  the  policeman, 
he  says :  '  I  don't  know  the  man,  officer ; 
never  seen  him  before'  ;  then  that  low-down 
plumbei-  walks  out  and  leaves  me  there  and 
goes  back,  and  in  a  minute  I  hear  him  and 
Bella  Dougherty  a-laughing  worse  than  ever. 

" '  I  thought  not,'  sa^  the  officer,  slipping 
the  handcuffs  on  me  ;  *  and  so  now  you  come 
right  along '  ;  and  Friend  Amelia  looked 
mournful  at  me,  and  says  to  me  she  would 
come  around  regular  and  read  Barclay  to  me 
ill  my  cell  after  J  was  convicted. 

"  Atid  so,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  was  took  up  before  the  magistrate  and  held 
for  burglary,  and  my  mate,  George  Watkins, 
tliat  owns  his  own  house,  went  my  bail,  and 
so  I  was  let  go. 

"  I  might  stop  here,  sir ;  but  I  must  tell 


you  that  the  follering  Thursday  I  met 

William  Jones  up  a  kind  of  a  blind  alley 
where  I  was  working,  while  he  was  working 
in  a  house  on  the  opposite  side.  He  had  me 
in  a  corner  where  there  was  no  chance  to 
run,  so  I  put  on  a  bold  face  and  went  right 
up  to  him,  and  says  I : '  William,  there's  been 
some  differences  betwixt  us,  but  I'm  not  the 
man  to  bear  grudges,  and  I  forgive  you  ! ' 
'What's  that?'  says  he,  savage.  'Why,' 
says  I,  '  the  whole  thing  is  just  one  of  them 
unpleasant  misunderstandings,'  and  then  I 
started  to  explain  to  him  about  the  Huxley 
Institute  theory  of  frictional  electricity  and 
tlie  Aurora  Borpah'-s.  I  can't  tell  you  wliat  he 
said,  sir,  in  reply  with  reference  to  the 
Aurora  B or ealis,  heciiwe  I'm  a  decent  man 
and  never  use  no  low  language  ;  but  sud- 
denly he  jumped  on  me,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knowed  I  was  being  lifted  in  the  ambu- 
lance and  fetched  to  this  yer  hospital.  Was 
it  right,  sir,  do  you  think,  for  William  Jones 
to  strike  me  fom  like  that  while  I  was  trying 
to  state  my  case  to  him  ?  No,  sir.  But 
that's  not  the  worst  of  it.  Last  Tuesday 
word  came  to  me  that  Bella  Dougherty  had 
throwcd  mc  over  and  is  goiug  to  marry 
William  Jones  on  Decoration  Day  !  Think 
of  that,  sir  !  "  and  Mordecai  Barnes  turned 
his  head  upon  his  pillow  and  moaned. 
Turning  again  towards  me,  he  was  about  to 
resume  his  statement,  when  suddenly  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  there's  Aunt  Maggie  !  " 

A  woman  of  fifty  yeai-s,  nicely  clad,  came 
to  the  bedside  and  said  to  him  coldly — 

"  Is  that  you,  Mordecai  Bames  ?  " 

"Yes,  Aunt  Maggie." 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Mordecai  Barnes," 
said  she,  "  aslianicd  of  you.  It  served  you 
right.  You  got  just  what  wiis  comin'  to  you. 
I  wish  William  had  banged  you  worse." 

Mordecai  Barnes  groaned. 

"  And.,  more  than  that,"  continued  Aunt 
Maggie,  glaring  at  him  through  her  spec- 
tacles, "I've  torn  up  my  old  will  which 
named  you  my  sole  heir,  and  made  a  new  one, 
and  left  all  my  property  to  this  yer  very 
hospital." 

With  these  words  Aunt  Maggie  walked 
away  and  left  the  room. 

Mordeciii  Barnes  could  not  speak  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  looked  as  if  death  would  be 
welcome.  Then,  pulling  the  bed-clothes  up 
under  his  c'lin  and  closing  his  eyes  wearily, 
he  said — 

"Curse  tlie  day,  say  I,  when  George 
Watkins  first  went  to  |;fife(4JuxlfB.In8titute 
and  heard  about^^^*iMW^dS%  I " 
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BEEORE  the  Tyrells  moved  to  tlic 
NorUi-West  of  London,  tliey  resided 
in  Merthyr  Roiid,  in  one  of  the  odd 
numbera — au  important  tjujilification,  for  the 
difference  at  tliat  time  between  the  even 
numbers  and  the  odd  was  all  the  difference 
between  town  and  country,  and  not  ordinary 
country  at  that.  Starting  from  the  gardens, 
and  stretching  away  back  to  the  North- 
Eastern  main  line,  was  a  tract  of  waste  land, 
traversed  by  important  ditches,  broken  by 
patches  of  impenetrable  undergrowth,  and 
glorified  by  a  monntaiu  range.  This  was 
about  a  liundred  yards  from  the  houses,  and 
ran  parallel  to  them  for  some  distance,  after 
whidi  it  curved  sharjily  towards  the  railway 
and  then  sank  down  abruptly  to  the  plain. 
Juvenile  geologists  attributed  this  striking 
feature  of  the  scenery  to  volcanoes,  whilst 
adult  speculation  radiated  from  the  word 
"railways."  Back  in  the  hoary  past,  said 
the  elders,  before  Mertliyr  Eoad  was  thought 
of,  an  embankment  was  begun  that  was  to 
have  connected  the  North-Eastern  system 
with  a  railway  that  had  never  come  into 
existence.  But  no  two  persons  agreed  about 
any  of  the  details,  and  the  history  (if  history 
it  were)  had  become  as  overgrown  with  legend 
as  the  (alleged)  embankment  had  with  coarse 
gra^,  Scotch  thistles,  and  flowering  weeds. 
But  whether  the  formation  were  volcanic,  or 
of  the  primary  railroad  period,  does  not  affect 
this  story  one  atom.  The  range  was  there, 
and  it  was  pierced  by  mountain  passes  (if 
you  are  hopelessly  adult  and  unintelligent, 
you  can  say  that  these  were  spots  where 
earth  had  been  removed  for  railway  pur- 
poses), and  one  could  journey  through  them 
to  the  open  country  beyond.  And  gloomy 
defiles  they  were,  overhung  by  terrifying 
earth  cliifs.  On  the  whole,  the  children  from 
the  houses  respected  this  natural  frontier ; 
but  the  boys  who  lived  in  the  railway  cottages 
that  had  been  built  in  the  delta  between  the 
main  line  and  the  shunting-grounds  would 
at  times  sweep  through  the  passes  in  fierce 
predatory  bands.  Then  the  Tyrells  and  their 
friends  retired  into  their  gartlens,  and  even 
adults  fcai'ed  to  come  singly  forth.  Terrible 
tales  were  whispered  of  the  ferocity  of  these 
•'oys.  One  was  that  they  ate  thistle-heada 
whole.    The  Tyrells  would  cut  thistle-heads 


open  and  cat  what  they  called  the  nut  (and 
very  delicious  the  flavour  was,  when  they 
could  pereuade  themselves  that  they  tasted 
anything),  but  the  tale  ran  that  these  savages 
craTumed  the  whole  prickly  head  (some  said 
the  whole  thistle)  into  their  mouths  and 
throve  upon  it.  What  could  boys  handi- 
capped by  soft  liviilg  and  a  governess  do 
agamst  such  foes  ?  Living  tbus  upon  the 
conquered  country,  tlie  invaders  could 
maintain  a  raid  a  whole  day ;  and 
when  the  householders  returned  from  the 
City,  the  marauding  bands  might  be  seen 
winding  back  through  the  mountains  laden 
with  garden  spoil.  One  says  "  might  be 
seen"  advisedly,  for  as  a  mutter  of  fact  no 
one  but  old  decks,  the  jobbing  gardener,  ever 
did  see  them  with  any  plunder  ;  but  then  it 
was  just  in  the  gardens  wbere  he  Imppened 
to  be  working  that  the  robberi^  mostly 
occurred.  The  Merfchyr  Road  youngstera 
called  the  railway  boys  cads,  and  affected  to 
despise  them,  but  in  their  hearts  they  knew 
whose  was  the  nobler  life.  Black  Michael, 
the  leader,  they  held  In  acknowledged  rever- 
ence. This  was  a  lioltbledehoy  of  fifteen 
who  carried  upon  liim  a  I'icii  coal  deposit  and 
a  revolver,  and  was  believed  to  have  upon 
his  hands  the  unerasable  stain-  of  human 
blood.    His  legal  name  was  Alfred  Good. 

Claude,  who  was  learned  in  "Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"  used  to  talk  much  about  this 
outlaw,  particularly,  when  chance  offered,  to, 
Jceks,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
encouraging  the  legend. 

"  If  we  had  any  cattle  or  horses,"  said 
Claude,  "  he  would  carry  them  off  every 
one." 

"  Aye.  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.  He's 
a  holy  terror,  that  boy  ! " 

It  J)appened  one  day,  early  in  the  mid- 
summer holidays  (old  Jeeks  being  einployed 
in  the  Tyrells'  garden  at  the  time),  that  the 
railway  boys,  who  had  been  quiescent  for 
some  weeks,  swept  down  in  unprecedented 
numbers. 

A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  \muB  to  pasa 
Rhine  or  the  l>aiiwar. 

They  devastated  the  fields,  and  tlieir 
progress  was  stopped  only  by  the  high  black 
garden  fences.  i-ioDirfcj  vfaW^gipeaied  at 
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intervals  iibove  tliese,  and  challenges  were 
hurled  in  terms  tliat  extorted  adiuiratioTi 
while  they  chilled  the  blood.  Black  Michael 
hiiuself  was  present,  threatening  to  take  the 
life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  upon 
the  entire  estate.  In  the  evening  they  with- 
drew ;  but  it  seemed  they  must  have  returned 
under  cover  of  night,  for  at  breakfast  next 
morning  the 
servant 
brought  in 
the  news 
that  all  Mr. 
Tyrell's  fowls 
— six  prize 
Ba  n  tarns  — 
had  been 
stolen. 

"This  shall 
be  put  a  stop 
to,"  said  Mr. 
Tyrell;  "the 
neigh  hours 
ought  to  liave 
combined 
against  the 
annoyance 
long  ago." 

"Board- 
man's  father 
is  a  Volun- 
teer ;  he  could 
come  with  his 
rifle,"  said 
Claude. 
"  There  are 
two  air-guns 
at  113,  and 
Steggal's 
uncle  has  a 
Chinese 
sword.  The 
rest  of  us 
could  tie 
knives  on  to 
poles." 

"By  the 
neighbours 
combining," 
said  Mr. 
Tyrell  patiently,  "  I  meant  that  they  should 
have  sent  a  joint  letter  of  protest  to  the 
luilway  company,  insisting  upon  their  keeping 
order  on  their  own  property.  "We  don't 
fight  nowadays  with  d^ly  weapons,  Claude. 
Besides,  what  use  would  a  child  like  you 
be  if  we  did  ? " 

"  I  niiglit  kill  one  of  the  littler  ones."  said 
Claude  mildly. 


Aye.    I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.    He's  a  holy  tenor,  that  boy ! ' 


"  You  are  a  little  donkey,"  said  his  father. 
Mr.  Tyrell  made  a  point  of  discussing 
subjects  ratiouidly  with  his  cliildren  ;  but 
often  the  hrst  exchanges  showed  that  they 
were  lookhig  at  the  yuestion  from  a  point 
of  view  steeply  inaccessible  to  adults  ;  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  he  prided  himself 
ou  possessing  an  absolute  recollection  of  his 

own  child- 
hood. As  a 
natural  con- 
sequence he 
lost  his 
temper. 

"On  my 
way  to  town 
1  shall  report 
this  at  the 
police-sta- 
tion," he  said, 
address  in  g 
the  remark  to 
his  eldest  son 
exclusively. 

"If  the 
police  are 
coming,"  said 
Max,  "  I  will 
get  to  work 
on  the  case 
at  once,  be- 
fore  they 
trample  over 
the  ground 
and  destroy 
all  the  clues." 

"Yon  areas 
siUy  Jis  your 
brother." 
Immediately 
after  break- 
f  a  s  t  Max 
hurried  to  the 
scene  of  the 
crime,  and 
began  to  rush 
to  and  fro 
like  one  de- 
mented, pick- 
ing up  tiny 
objects,  measuring  footmarks,  every  nerve 
obviously  being  at  breaking  tension.  The 
detective  role  was  quite  a  new  one  for  him. 
He  was  filling  it  well,  and  it  seemed  strange 
and  sad  that  Walter  and  Claude  should  be 
so  completely  indifferent  to  his  intellectual 
methods.  He  tried  to  stimulate  their  curiosity. 

I  can  tell  yon  one  thing— Black  Michael 
had  no  finger  ii^t(h^s,.^^  -J^l^^^^ijJ^ql^iaei  makes 
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brown  paper  cigars  of  his  own  manufacture. 
The  criminal  waa  smoking  shag  in  a  clay 
pipe." 

He  held  up  to  view  a  shred  of  tobacco 
and  a  clay  pipe  stem. 

"  Jolly  good,"  said  Walter.  The  way  he 
said  it  was  equivalent  to  telling  his  ^der 
brother  to  run  away  and  play. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  ?  " 
he  asked,  when  Max  had  returned  in  a  huff 
to  his  investigations.  "  I  am  going  to  call 
out  my  army,  and  you  shall  go  with,  us." 

"  I  don't  want  to  ;  your  army  is  all  play. 
Black  Michael  does  real  things." 

"But  this  is  real.  Wo  are  going  to  fol- 
low their  trail,  find  out  where  tliey  put  the 
fowls,  and  then  steal  them  back." 

"  We  may  have  to  follow  miles  and  miles 
and  miles.  When  we  get  there,  perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  be  out  on  the  ground  waiting 
until  the  dead  of  nigbt." 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it.  You  will 
come  ? " 

"  I  will  come  if  you  promise  not  to  have 
any  toy  things." 

Walter  flushed.  The  babyishness  of  his 
army  was  a  sore  point  with  him.  It  was 
past  eleven  before  the  forces  were  assembled, 
and  there  were  long  faces  when  the  nature 
of  the  expedition  was  realised.  But  Walter 
plunged  at  once  into  preparations,  and  fear 
could  not  live  long  in  that  cheerful  bustle. 
The  army  was  arranged  in  three  divisions, 
and  so  manoeuvred  that  the  tliree  defiles 
were  entered  simult^ineously.  Waiter  him- 
self marched  with  the  centre,  carrying  one  of 
the  air-guns  from  No.  113.  If  one  of  the 
divisions  were  opposed,  it  was  to  hold  the 
enemy  until  the  othere  could  sweep  round 
and  take  the  foe  in  the  rear.  Once  safely 
through  the  passes,  close  fonnation  was  aban- 
doned (as  likely  to  attract  notice),  and  the 
boys  streamed  across  the  fields  in  twos  and 
threes  until  they  reached  the  railway  Hnes. 
They  crossed  these,  and  Walter  ordered  tliera 
to  lie  down  in  the  shelter  of  a  dry  ditch. 
Beyond  this  was  a  low  black  fence,  and  then 
came  the  railway  cottages,  iiuddlcd  under 
the  shelter  of  the  plateau  that  formed  the 
shunting-grounds.  Up  to  this  moment 
Walter  had  not  decided  whether  the  expedi- 
tion were  play  or  deadly  earnest.  For  one 
thing,  he  did  not  know  where  Black  Michael 
lived,  and  although  at  stages  in  the  advance 
lie  had  professed  to  see  signs  that  a  large 
force  driving  fowls  and  other  animals  in 
front  of  them  had  passed  along  that  way  the 
f^ay  before,  this  was  merely  make-believe, 
^wid  Claude  had  protested  against  its  intro- 


duction. And  now,  as  if  for  the  cLxpresa 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  indecision  ; 
their  great  antagonist  himself  came  strolling 
over  the  brow  of  the  embankment.  All 
unconsciously  he  passed  close  to  the  hiding- 
place,  entered  the  back  yard  of  one  of  the 
railway  cottages,  and  bolted  the  gate  behind 
him.  Walter  crept  forth  to  reconnoitre. 
To  his  delight  he  found  that  the  fence 
formed  the  fourth  side  of  a  fowl-house.  He 
could  bear  birds— the  stolen  Bantams,  no 
doubt — inside.  A  prearranged  signal  brought 
his  followers  around  him.  The  fence  was 
high  ;  keeping  close  to  it,  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  cottages. 

"  Well,  and  what  can  we  do  now  we  are 
here  ?  " 

All  but  the  boldest  were  beginning  to  wish 
that  they  had  not  come. 

"  Our  Bantams  are  in  there.  You  see  ih^t 
square  hole  for  letting  the  fowls  into  the 
fields  ?  Claude  will  crawl  through  that  and 
drive  them  out  to  us.  We  shall  grab  them 
as  they  come  througli." 

He  selected  Claude  for  this  duty  because, 
although  not  the  smallest  prescTit,  ha  bad  a 
known  and  snake-like  aptitude  for  crawling 
through  impossible  ape^-turos.  Besides,  he 
had  confidence  in  the  youngster's  nerve. 

Claude,  looking  a  little  anxious,  divested 
himself  of  coat,  collar,  and  waistcoat.  His 
brother  loaded  the  air-gun,  and  rested  the 
muzzle  through  a  crack  in  the  fence. 

"  T!iis  is  real  enough  for  you,  Claudie  ?  " 
he  wliis])ered. 

His  younger  brother,  who  had  already 
thrown  himself  upon  the  ground,  looked  up 
with  a  faint,  brave  little  smile.  AValter 
experienced  an  unaeoustomed  movement  of 
remorseful  pity.  Claude  was  little  more 
than  a  valiant  babe.  Why  had  he  been 
exposed  to  such  an  ordeal  ?  At  the  thought 
his  hand  stiffened  upon  the  stock  of  the  air- 
gun.  Be  wary,  now,  0  Black  Michael  ! 
Rush  out  and  attempt  to  take  Claude  Tyr(;ll 
at  disadvant^ige,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with 
you,  for  all  your  revolver.  Quickly,  indeed, 
must  you  draw  it  to  anticipate  this  stern 
marksman  at  the  fence.  Had  he  emerged 
from  the  cottage,  Walter  would  certainly 
have  fired,  and  he  would,  in  his  present 
mood,  had  his  weapon  been  a  rifle.  Few 
people,  however,  would  care  to  charge 
straight  np  to  mi  air-gun. 

Claude,  meanwhile,  was  passing  through 
that  dreadful  period  that  comes  in  such 
ad  ventures,  when ,  havi  ng  got  a  certain 
distance,  it  seems  that  the  remainder  of  one's 
days  must  be  sp^t^ jji^^^^g l,  ,tgr  never 
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will  it  be  po^ible  to  move  an  inch  forward 

or  back.  Tlie  terror  passed,  and  he  was 
amongst  the  fowls.  To  his  rehef  there  was 
but  one  apartment,  and  that  quite  dark. 
Evidently  the  fowls  were  meant  to  take  their 
exercise  in  the  fields.  It  was  quite  an  easy 
task  driving  tliem  out  to  his  brother,  but 
the  riot  that  ensued,  the  duckings  and 
squawkings  and  fiutfcerings  of  wings,  made 
him  anxious  to  be  gone.  But  it  would  never 
do  to  yield  to  panic.  This  squirming  through 
small  holes  needs  all  one's  nerve.  He  came 
through  more  quickly  this  time,  Walter 
giving  him  a  helpful,  if  somewhat  scraping 
puii. 

"  Grood  man  !  We  have  collared  four 
fowls ;  the  otLers  must  go.  Don't  wait  to 
put  on  your  things." 

Nothing  was  attempted  in  the  nature  of 
an  orderly  retreat.  Until  the  defiles  were 
gained  every  boy  ran  his  hardest,  except 
Walter,  who  loyally  covered  the  rear. 

But  the  morale  of  the  force  was  unshaken. 
The  four  boys  that  had  captured  fowls  were 
heroes,  but  Claude's  glory  eclipsed  all. 

"  And  before  he  came  away,"  said  Walter, 
"  he  fastened  the  cottage  door  and  set  fire  to 
the  whole  place,  By  this  time  Black  Michael 
and  liis  mother  are  burned  to  iishes." 

"  1  never,"  said  Claude  indignantly.  It 
was  sickening.  Something  real  had  betin 
accomplished,  something  that  made  this 
morning's  work  stand  out  from  any  other's, 
and  here  was  Walter  introducing  this  inferior 
element  of  make-belief  quite  gratuitously. 

But  so  far  Claude  had  not  seen  the 
recaptures. 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  them.  I  hope 
Beauty  is  one." 

"  There  has  been  a  mistake,"  said  Walter 
awkwardly.  "  They  are  not  our  fowls  at  all. 
I  don't  know  if  you  think  it  matters." 

Claude  was  disappointed  that  \m  favourites 
had  not  been  recovered,  but  otherwise  was 
undisturbed. 

"It's  tit  for  tat." 

"  But  don't  you  see  ?  Very  likely  Black 
Micbael  didn't  steal  our  fowls." 

"  Then  it  was  a  raid,"  said  Claude,  "  and 
we  had  a  right  to  take  everything." 

"  Your  father  came  back  after  visiting  the 
police-station,"  said  Mrs.  Tyreil  at  dinner. 
**  A  detective  is  coming  round  this  after- 
noon." 

Here  was  a  coil  indeed  !  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  say  the  birds  had  come 
back ;  but  ten  to  one  the  police  had  been 
informed  tliat  they  were  Bantams,  and  any- 
thing less  like  Bantams  than  the  present 


ungainly  occupants  of  the  fowl-house  could 
not  be  imagined. 

"  Let's  bring  old  Max  into  it,"  said  Walter 
after  dinner.  "  He  does  not  give  much  for 
the  police." 

They  found  their  eldest  brother  impro- 
vising upon  the  pianoforte.  lie  did  not 
learn  the  instrument,  and  until  to-day  had 
scarcely  touched  it.  The  effect  was  not 
actually  musical,  but  it  seemed  to  be  agist- 
ing thought. 

"  I  say.  Max,  old  man,  you  might  listen. 
We're  in  a  scrape  with  the  police," 

At  the  word  "police,"  Max,  who  had 
seemed  all  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
turned  round  sharply. 

"  What's  the  row  ?  " 

They  informed  him. 

"  I  told  you  for  certain  that  it  wasn't 
Black  Michael." 

*'  I  know  ;  but  we  thought  you  were  just 
pretending." 

"  Did  you,  though  ?  I  don't  know  how 
to  help  you.  But  I'll  think  what  can  be 
done." 

He  faced  the  keys  again  and  thumped 
away  vigorotisly. 

"  I  can  always  think  out  a  difficult  problem 
better  with  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument." 

Claude  and  Waiter  watched  him  admir- 
ingly, but  with  pardonable  impatience. 

"I  tliink  there  is  a  way,"  he  said,  "if  the 
police  give  us  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Oh  !  do  please  burry  !  "  said  Claude. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  heavy  thump 
upon  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Tyrell  bustled  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Max,  the  detective  hag  come,  and  you 
must  see  him." 

'*  Mind  you  kids  keep  your  mouths  shut," 
Max  found  opportunity  to  whisper.  Then 
he  went  into  the  hall  and  received  the  great 
man  with  an  easy  nod.  Now,  and  through- 
out the  interview,  his  face  was  as  a  mask, 
stonily  impenetrable.  Max  Tyrell  was  famed 
for  this  power  at  school. 

The  younger  boys,  despite  then:  anxiety, 
followed  out  to  see  the  human  bloodhound. 
They  saw  a  huge  man,  well  over  six  feet  high, 
very  red  and  stout,  and  his  neck  measure- 
ment was  nearly  half  that  of  his  waist.  He 
was  that  rarest  of  phenomena  in  the  police 
force — a  man  so  vast  that  his  feet  did  not 
seem  out  of  proportion. 

Mas  led  the  way  into  the  garden. 

"  I  understand  that  you  suspect  the  boys 
from  the  railway  cottages,"  said  i  die  official, 
reading  very  dd^t*atel50^«§ilQ  leather 
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pucket-book,  "and  particularly  one  known 
by  the  name  of  Black  Michael  ?  " 
"  Ridicnlons  !  " 

"  That  is  what  the  gentleman  said,  any- 
way." 

*'  Look  at  the  fence,"  said  Mas.  "  Look 
at  the  gravel  paths  and  the  flower-beds." 

The  detective  turned  a  sagacious  eye  upon 
each  in  turn. 

"Blest  if  I  can  see  aiiytbinj^." 

"  Do  you  still  think  that  the  theft  could 
have  been  the  work  of  boys  ?  " 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr., Pierce,  thi.!  detec- 
tive, gruffly,  "  if  yon  know  any  facts,  yon 
are  bound  to  reveal  them — that  is  law.  But 
if  not,  I  will  trouble  you  to  let  me  conduct 
this  inquiry  in  my  own  way." 

"  EKamining  the  field  just  outside  our 
garden  this  morning,"  said  Max,  "  I  found 
these." 

He  produced  a  clay  pipe-stem,  a  broken 
boot-lace,  and  a  hob-nail. 

"  You  had  better  keep  them,"  said  Mr. 
Pierce.  "  If  you  give  them  to  me,  I  shall 
throw  them  over  the  wall." 

"  These  clues  tell  me,"  said  Max,  "  that 
the  crime  was  committed  by  a  man  from 
Yorkshire  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age." 

"  Well,  take  my  advice  and  don't  believe 
them.  Now,  if  you'll  kindly  give  me  the 
key  of  the  fowl-honse,  I  need  not  trouble 
you  further." 

This  was  what  Max  wanted  to  prevent. 
But  Mr,  Pierce  got  his  way,  and  the  door 
being  ojicned  revealed  four  large  Cochin 
Chinas  at  roost. 

"  They  have  evidently  manned  to  make 
their  escape,"  said  Mas,  "  and  have  returned 
to  us." 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Pierce  did  not  notice 
that  anything  was  amiss.  Unfortunately, 
he  took  out  his  pocket-book  to  make  some 
fresh  notes,  and  nie  eye  caught  something 
that  had  been  written  there  previously. 

"  Hold  hard  a  misute  !  "  he  said  to  Max, 
who  was  for  relocking  the  door.  "  The 
information  given  was  that  the  only  fowls 
yon  owned  were  Bantams." 

"  Prize  Bantams,"  said  Max  coiTectingly. 

"  These  are  far  too  large  for  Bantams." 

"  They  were  considered  fine  birds  at  the 
show.    They  took  the  prize  for  size." 

"  No  one  ever  saw  Bantams  like  that." 

"That  is  just  what  makes  them  so 
valuable." 

"  My  next-door  neighbour  keeps  Bantams, 

and  T  tell  you  they  are  not  a  quarter  the  size 
of  these  birds— not  a  quarter." 


"I  expect,"  said  Max,  "  lie  does  not  feed 
them-  properly.  You  know.  Bantams  won't 
tliriye  on  everything.  Potato  peelings,  now, 
is.  one  of  the  worst  things.  You  can  see 
them. shrink  on  that  diet." 

Wsdter  and  Claude,  who  were  all  of  a 
tremble  throughout  the  interview,  could  not 
resist  a  snigger. 

Mr.  Pierce  flew  into  a  passion. 

"  I  am  being  made  a  fool  of,  I  can  see 
that  very  cloarly.  There's  some  nonsense 
at  the  back  of  this— perhaps  worse.  I  shall 
come  again  tliis  evening,  when  the  gentleman 
is  at  home,  and  perhaps  you  will  wish  yon 
iiad  kept  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Max  reassuiingly, 
when  the  great  man  had  gone.  "  Xow  we 
must  have  a  word  with  the  thief.  I  have 
ordered  him  to  be  here  at  half-past  four,  and 
I  don't  think  he  will  be  late." 

"  Who  is  it,  Max  ?    Oh  !  do  tell  us  I " 

"  Old  Jeeks,  of  couree.  He  gave  himself 
away  talkiiig  that  rub'oish  about  Black 
Micliael  and  the  fend.  No  one  but  a  silly 
kid  like  young  Claude  could  be  stuffed  with 
rot  like  that.  He  has  been  stealing  things 
fj'oni  the  gardens  all  the  time,  wyiting  for 
days  when  the  railway  boys  were  around,  so 
as  to  lay  it  on  to  them." 

*'  Here  the  old  beast  comes,"  said  Claude. 

Mr,  Jeeks  pushed  open  the  garden  door 
and  stood  touching  his  forehead  and  grin- 
ning nervously.  His  face  was  twitching  ; 
but  then  it  always  did  when  he  smoked. 

"Good  afternoon.  Master  Tyreli." 

"Well,  have  you  brought  back  our  fowls?" 

"  They  are  in  a  hamper  outside." 

"  Lucky  for  you.  Slip  them  back  through 
the  run,  and  mind  no  one  sees." 

The  old  man  obeyed. 

"And  you  can  put  the  other  fowls  into 
your  hamper  and  smuggle  ihem  back  where 
th^  came  from." 

Walter  explained  where  that  was. 

"  How  can  I  do  that  without  being  found 
out  ?  " 

"  That's  your  business.  You  will  get 
locked  up  sure  enough  if  you  don't  do  what 
I  say." 

"All  right.  Master  Tyrell.  I  didn't  mean 
for  to  anger  you.  I  have  your  word  if  I  do 
this  you  won't  give  me  away  ?  " 

"Well,  clear  as  quickly  as  you  like,  and 
don't  ever  come  back." 

"  Do  you  see  his  boot  ?  "  whispered  Claude, 
"it  is  tied  up  with  string." 

"  And  he  is  smoking  a  new  clay  pipe," 
said  Walter.  "I  wonder  if  there  is  a  hob- 
nail missing  froRi,l^[s,|nioi(5'(:)gIe 
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Mr.  Jceks,  who  liad  been  shuffliii*;  about 
ill  the  fowl-hoiise,  now  appeared  with  the 
hamper  upon,  his  shoulder  and  started  across 
the  iields. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Detective  I'ieree,"  said 
Max.  "  If  Ik:  had  acce]ited  tlie  chics  I  offcrerl 
liim,  the  case  would  liave  bi'ouirht  liiin  some 
credit." 

Tlie  object,  111'  the  bny'-^  i.'o!iip;isRion  ri'- 


turned  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  a 
■sliort  and  very  bow-legged  man,  in  shiny 
broadcloth  and  a  blue  bowlei'.  This  new- 
comer bore  himself  very  strangely,  his  manner 
towards  Mr.  Tyrell  being  alternately  familiar 
iind  tlireatening. 

"  My  fowls  have  come  back,  I  am  glaxi  to 
ssiy,"  said  Mr.  Tyrell. 

"  Your    Bantams,"   said    the  stranger, 


closing  one  eye  and  shaking  his  head  re- 
provingly. 

"  "Who  is  this  fellow  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tyrell ; 
"  is  he  a  member  of  the  Force  ?  " 

"He  isn't,  ilis  name  is  Pat  Rogers,  and 
he  is  tlie  greatest  living  authority  upon  the 
bull  terrier." 

"  Well !  th(;re  are  no  bull  terriers  here." 
"A  man  like  that  will  know  a  bib  about 
other  things.    I  have  asked 
him  for  an  opinion  upon 
your  Bantams." 

"  This  is  not  a  poultry 
show,  my  good  man." 

"  I  am  trying  to  carry 
this  through  pleasiuitly," 
said  the  detective,  "  but  it 
won't  do  to  exasperate  nre. 
Something  queer  has  been 
going  on,  and  I  am  here  to 
find  out  what." 

"  You  saw  Mr.  Pierce  this 
afternoon,  Max.  Have  you 
any  notion  what  he  means  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  our  fowls 
are  not  Bantams." 
"  Rubbish ! " 
"  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  rub- 
bish. You  said  at  the  sta- 
tioti  that  yon  owned  only 
IJautams.  Now,  I  ask  what 
are  those  other  fowls  ?  and 
liow  do  you  account  for 
their  being  on  your  pre- 
mises ?  Other  birds  are 
missing  besides  youi-s." 

"  Do  you  think  I  steal 
fowls,  or  is  it  one  of  my 
sons  ?  " 

"  I  don't  accuse  anyone. 
T  should  have  thought  the 
birds  strayed  in  iiccident- 
ally,  if  your  son  hadn't  been 
so  mighty  clever  trying  to 
bounce  me." 

"  He  said  his  neighbour's 
Bantams  weren't  a  quarter 
the  size  of  ours,  and  I  said 
they  couldn't  be  getting  the 
right  kind  of  food." 
"  You  hear  that,  Pat ;  the  young  gentle- 
man will  give  yon  lessons  in  raising  live- 
stock.   He  wanted  to  teach  me  my  business 
this  afternoon." 

"  If  you  \v;nit  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  had  been  handling  the  ornaments  on  the 
chimney-piece,  "  tliey  are  not  Bantams  at  all. 
They're  Cochins ;  that's  what  they  are, 
and  bad  bred  dttes^tAhafcUy^^Afe^t  say  'ow 


'■Mr.  Jeeks  pushed 
ojieti  the  f;!ir(ieii  ilonr 
nnd  ftood  touching 
his  forehead  and  pin- 
ning nervously." 
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they  came  'ere,  not  being  niy  business,  but 
Cochins  ia  what  they  arey 

"You  shall  come  straight  down  into  the 
garden  and  look  afc  them." 

"  No  need  to  look.  1  noo  directly  George 
told  me  what  'e'd  seen." 

"  Yon  will  please  come  now,  both  of 
yon.  And  mind,  to-mori'ow  I  sliall  report 
the  wliole  matter  to  headquarters." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  do  some  reporting,"  said 
Mr.  Pierce  menacingly. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Tyrell,  when  he  had 
thrown  open  the  tarred  door,  "  walk  iti  and 
examine  the  birds." 

"  Jnst  take  a  look  round,  Pat,"  said  the 
detective  carelessly. 

When  the  expert  emerged,  he  stood  with 
his  head  thrown  biick  and  gaxiiig  fixedly  at 
the  sky.    His  month  was  wide  open. 

"Well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tyrell  impatiently. 

Mr.  Rogers  transferred  his  gaze  to  the 
gravel.    He  slowly  scratched  his  head. 

"  I  don't  want  to  stand  here  all  day." 

"  Before  I  say  anything  I  must  'ave  a 
word  with  Mr.  Pierce." 

A  whispered  consultation  followed,  the 
detective's  face  lengthening  as  it  proceeded. 

Mr.  Rogers  acted  as  spokesman.  Evidently 
he  had  been  directed  to  put  the  best  face  on 
the  blunder  possible. 

'*  They  are  very  tidy  birds,  sir,  and  I 
wouldn't  mind  buying  a  setting." 

"  Tidy  birds  !  But  what  are  they  ?  You 
said  they  were  Cochins." 

"  Orstralian  Cochins.  The  young  gentle- 
man will  bear  me  out  I  said  Orstralian 
Cochins." 

"Well,  never   mind  that.     What  are 

these  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  some  folk  'ud  call  'em  Bantams, 
and  some  'ud  call  'em  Orstralian  Cochins." 

"  Australiiui  fiddlesticks  !  " 

"  There  1  am  with  you,  sir.  Oratraliau 
Cochins  strictly  ain't  Cochins  at  all  ;  but 
that's  the  name  they  go  by  in  the  trade. 
And  wonderfully  like  Bantams  they  are,  too — 
them  Orstralian  birds.  Run,  perhaps,  just  a 
shade  bigger.  I  can  forgive  a  policeman  for 
not  being  clear  which  is  which." 

"  They  are  the  biggest  Bantams  that  ever 
I  saw,"  said  the  detective  sulkily. 

"  That's  wliere  you  went  off  the  line,  old 
friend,"  said  the  expert.  "  You  'card  they 
was  prize  birds,  and  yon  expected  too  much. 
You  noo  Bantams  was  a  smalt  breed,  and  you 
thought  a  prize  Bantam  would  go  under  a 
thimble.  Tliat's  the  public  all  over.  Not 
that  old  friend  Pierce  was  altogether  wrong, 
mark  you.    I  'ave  seen  smaller  birds." 


"  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  growled 
Mr.  Pierce.  '*  I  was  wrong,  and  1  apologise. 
If,  after  that,  tlie  gentleman  wants  to  rob  a 
family  man  of  his  Job,  he  is  not  what  I  take 
him  for," 

/'  All  right,  officer,"  said  Mr.  Tyrell  ;  "  wc 
will  let  the  matter  drop.  And  if  you  and 
your  friend  would  like  a  glass  of  beer  before 
yon  go,  yon  are  more  than  welcome." 

Claude  and  AValter  for  tlie  next  hour  or 
so  followed  their  brother  about  with  the 
devotion  of  two  faithful  dogs.  Tliat  worthy 
soon  tired  of  it. 

"  You  are  every  bit  as  clever  as  Sherlock 
Holmes,"  said  M^ilter  for  the  twentieth  time. 
"  What  was  the  first  thing — the  very  first 
thing  of  all — that  made  you  think  Old  Jeeks 
was  the  thief  ?  " 

Jfax  pretended  to  yawn. 

"  The  very  first  thing — let  me  see.  Oh  ! 
1  saw  him  do  it  !  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  raise  an  alarm,  when 
I  thought  what  a  ripping  time  I  could  have 
playing  Sherlock  Holmes  !  One  thing  I  did 
was  to  go  round  to  Martin  and  try  to  borrow 
his  violin  ;  I  meant  to  sit  scraping  all  the 
morning,  and  then  say  1  had  thought  out 
who  stole  them,  ajid  it  must  be  old  Jeeks. 
That  pig  Marfciii  wouldn't  lend  the  violin,  so 
1  had  to  make  do  with  the  piano.  Not  half 
so  good  as  a  violin." 

"  Was  it  all  pretending  ?  " 

"  Every  bit." 

"  But  tphe  boot-lace  and  the  pipe-stem  you 
found  really  did  belong  to  Jeeks." 

"  Of  course  they  did.  I  saw  him  throw 
them  away  when  he  was  at  work  yesterday 
afternoon.  And  tliose  were  really  his  foot^ 
marks.  But  he  was  in  and  out  between  our 
garden  and  the  field  all  the  time  he  was  at 
work,  so  there  was  no  evidence  if  I  hadn't 
seen  him.    It's  been  ripping,  pretending  it 

BiHi 

"Quite  as  good  as  real,"  said  Walter 
hghtly. 

"I  hate  pretending,"  said  Claude. 

"  What  about  that  rot  you  were  talking  at 
breakfast  about  raids  ?  What  did  the  rail- 
way bojrs  ever  do,  except  loaf  about  and 
cheek  the  servants  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  all  real." 

"  Yon  have  had  enough  '  real '  to-day 
to  satisfy  you.  You  were  really  in  a  scrape 
about  those  fowls ;  and  it  was  a  real  detective 
we  bamboozled." 

"  That  part  was  screaming,"  said  Walter. 
He  laughed  at  the  reoollectioiLtmtil  teai^ 
streamed  down 
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"  Weil,  I  wanted  it  to  Ixi  all  rual,"  Clande 
grumbled. 

*'  It  don't  make  a  scrap  of  (lifference," 
said  "Walter. 

But  Claude  was  looking  out  of  window, 
and  could  see  the  difference  the  revelation 
made.  It  removed  from  the  landscape  a 
noble  monutain  range  and  two  swift  rivers, 
replacing  them  by  half-dry  ditches  and  a 
paltry  mound  of  earth.  It  exterminated 
an  ancient  and  warlike  tribe,  which  had 


shown  some  of  the  fanlts  of  savages  but  their 
nobler  traits  also,  and  there  wa-s  no  one  in 
their  haunts  but  some  fonl-nioutlied  little 
hoys. 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Max,  "  I  don't 
suppose  that  anythinj^  ever  is  all  real— any- 
tiiing  interesting.  Tlie  best  pirt  is  sure  to 
be  pretending." 

With  this  dreary  thought  revolving  in  his 
brain,  Claude  said  "  Good-night  "  and  went 
dejectedly  up  to  bed. 
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rflllKnwI,  piirtly  pcrhiips  owinjf  to  its 

I  nocLiinial  li;ibits  iiiiil  uncaiiiiy  cries, 
atul  piii'tly  no  doubt  to  its  partiality 
for  cliiivclios  unh  ciiiireliyards,  Ims  iilways 
l»eeti  a  ;  ictiin  of  igiioiaiicij'and  snperstitiou, 
and  lias  suffered  persecution  in  all  times  iuid 
in  all  couutriea  for  misdeed;!  of  which  it  is 
entirely  innocent.  If  we  were  only  lialf  as 
clever  as  we  try  to  make  onrselves  out  to 
be,  the  owl  would  be  the  most  honoured  of 
birds,  and  anyone  rash 
eiKjn^'li  U:>  molest  it 
would  be  punished  as 
befits  one  who  luirms  a 
public  benefactor. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  statenieubs  like 
this  about  birds,  but  it 
is  not  always  so  easy  to 
prove  the  truth  of  them 
as  it  is  ill  the  case  in 
question.  For  owls,  like 
all  birds  of  prey,  cast  up 
in  pellets  or  "  castings  " 
all  the  indigestible  parts 
of  their  food,  such  as 
bones,  fur,  and  featliei-s  ; 
and  these  pellets,  unlike 
those  of  hawks  and 
eagles,  which  are  left 
scattered  about  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  country 
and  cons;?quently  escape 
observation,  are  de- 
posited in  the  hollow 
trees  which  serve  most 
of  them  a.s  resting- 
places  dni'ing  the  day,  anil  also  as  nesting- 
places  during  the  summer  months. 

A  suitable  tree  is  sometimes  tenanted  by 
owls  for  years  ;  and  if  they  are  nndisturlj©!, 
the  accumulation  of  these  pellets  may  some- 
times be  measured  by  the  bushel,  and  afford 
an  opportunity  to  prove,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  the  nature  of  theirfood 
during  the  whole  time. 

In  the  Zoo!o!/ist  for  May,  1897,  Mr. 
Oowar<I  records  the  result  of  investigating 
the  pellets,  fifty-four  in  number,  found  at  the 
foot  of  two  trees  in  Cheshire.    They  con- 
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taiuod  bones  of  eight  sparrows,  one  blue-Lit, 
one  rat,  fourteen  house-mice,  tweuty-six  long- 
tailed  field-mice,  one  water-vole,  sixty  helcl- 
voles,  three  bank-voles,  forty-nine  shrews, 
three  water-shrews,  and  one  lesser-shrew'. 

Again,  in  the  Zooloffist  for  May,  1898,  Mr. 
Bordeaux  describes  tlie  bushels  of  castings 
taken  from  a  blowu-down  elm,  tenanted  by 
owls  for  forty-five  years.  Remains  were 
identified  of  "  a  vast  number  of  tlie  common 
mouse,  and  some  long- 
tailed  and  .short-tailed 
field-mice,  the  skull  of  a 
starling,  and  hundreds 
of  the  skulls  and  upper 
mandibles  of  the  house- 
sparrott\  The  mice  and 
spaiTOWs  had,  no  doubt, 
been  seized  from  the 
stack  sides,  for  I  have 
often  seen  the  owls  thus- 
employed,  or  sitting  on 
the  watch  hard  by  on 
some  post  of  vantiige. 
The  tenant  could  never 
understand  Imw  it  was 
that  1  was  so  anxious 
that  the  owls  should  be 
left  uiuuolested,  and  this 
exhibition  of  the  dujeeta 
meinltra  of  hundreds  of 
nuce  and  sparrows  has 
come  like  a  revelation  to 
him.  Farmers  here 
liave  an  absurd  idea  tiiat 
owls  enter  their  pigeon- 
cotes  and  carry  off  the 
young  pigeons,  and  it  appears  impossible  to 
]ier8uade  tliem  to  the  contrary  " 

The  owds  frequently  do  enter  pigeon-cotes, 
but  only  to  nest  there  themselves  peaceably, 
without  molesting  in  any  way  their  neigh- 
bours, the  original  tenants. 

Only  last  week  I  took  some  pellets  from 
an  innnense  oak,  up  whose  hollow  trunk  I 
had  to  scramble  from  inside  like  a  chimney- 
sweep. Here  a  Tawny  owl  was  resting,  and 
flew  out  on  bL'ing  disturbed.  The  pellets  were 
composed  of  mouse  fur,  and  outside  were  the 
hard  and  glitteringjKl()g«iaitiBS.i^  beetles. 
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ft  will  lie  noticed  that  in  tlie  above  records 
there  is  wo  mention  of  the  I'cmains  of  any 
birJs  otliei'  tiian  Hparrows,  except  one  blue- 
tit  and  OIK)  starling.  No  remains  of  a  single 
jrame  bird  or  animal  are  inclnded  in  the  list, 
lind  yet  ninety-nine  gamekeepers  out  of  a 
hundred  kill  all  owls  as  vermin,  and  hang 
them  up  in  their  "  museums "  to  testify  to 
their  own  ignorance  and  pig-licadedness. 

'J"honi;h  owls  are  commoTily  classed  as 
.birds  i)f  tlio  niLilit  which  nest  in  iiullow 
trees,  there  is  a  migratory  species  which 
yearly  \'isits  ns  from  Scandinavia.  a.rri\'iii^% 
!is  a  winter  migrant,  al)ont  Noveiulicr.  A 
few  remain  to  breed,  in  ever-decreaaing 
nnmbei-s,  in  suitable  localities,  such  ae  the 
Ikoads  district  in  Norfolk,  where  they  are 
known  tis  mareh  owls. 

But  whenever  any  part  of  the  country  ia 
visited  by  a  plague  of  voles,  then  these  owls, 
with  the  wonderful  knowledge  possessed  by 
birds  of  any  unusual  abundance  of  food, 
flock  to  the  place  in  numbers,  and  remain 
to  nest  until  the  supply  of  food  begins  to 
diminish. 


IIAKN  OWL, 
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Tlie  good  done  by  these  birds  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Repoi't  of  the  Conmiittee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
the  vole  plague  in  Scotland  iii  1893.  As  a 
cousequence  of  the  vast  multiplication  of 
these  mischievous  little  rodents,  which  had 
almost  devastated  many  farms  over  a  large 
district,  the  8hort-eared  owls  flocked  to  the 
infected  sput  in  large  numbers,  and  not 
only  remained  to  breed,  but  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  tlieir  Favourite  food,  laid  an 
unusual  number  of  eggs  and  reai'ed  more 
than  one  brood  in  the  season.  Whereas 
six  is  the  usual  clutch,  they  then  laid  from 
eight  to  thirteen  eggs.  One  shepherd 
counted  fourteen  nests  on  his  ground,  and 
a  small  wood  on  another  farm  Wiis  described 
iis  being  densely  coxered  witli  "castings" 
composed  of  the  j^oj'es  and^tu^-^j^^\[(^es. 
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Most  of  the  mtnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  not  only  bore  witness  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  owls  in  ari'esting  the  increase 
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of  tlie  pliii^uc,  Init  ascribed  its 
origin  to  the  killing  down  by  game- 
preservers  of  owla,  kestrels,  and 
weasels. 

The  plumage  of  the  Short-eared 
owl  is  beautifully  ^similated  in 
colour  to  the  dry  grass  and  bracken, 
and,  like  the  Barn  owl,  it  i^an  alter 
the  whole  shape  of  its  face,  whereby 
the  expression  is  modiiied  to  a 
great  extent.  When  alert  or  alarmed, 
the  ear  tufts  are  depressed  and  the 
face  is  neaiiy  roimd,  and  in  a 
strong  light  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  reduced  to  black  points,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  eye  a  bright  clear 
yellow ;  while  at  rest,  the  ears  are 
erected,  and  a  bristly  moustache  of 
coarse  hairs  round  the  beak  gives 
the  bird  a  very  strange  appearance. 

The  "  ears  "  in  this  species  and 
the  other  horned  or  eared  owls  are, 
of  course,  not  ears  at  all,  but 


merely  tufts  of  feathera,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  they  can  be 

erected  or  depj'essed  at  the  will  of  the  bird. 
The  true  ear  is  an  immense  and  complicated 
cavity,  ucenpying  nearly  the  whole  side  of 
the  head,  which  is  very  large  and  is  eonceaied 
by  the  edge  of  the  facial  disc. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  tlie  ear 
cavity  of  a  Sliort-eared  owl  as  taken  from  a 
dead  specimen.  By  lifting  up  the  movable 
mask  or  facial  disc  and  pinning  it  back,  the 
large  extent  of  the  organs  of  hearing  are 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  account  for  the 
wondrous  faculty  whereby  owls  can  detect 
the  slightest  rustle  of  their  timid  prey  as 
they  forage  about  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

Tins  bird  seems  a  very  silent  one,  the  only 
noises  1  have  ever  heard  being  a  hissing  and 
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a  clapping  or  snapping  of  the  beak  when 
disturbed  or  angry. 

The  Tawny  owl,  whose  weird  note  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  night  in  so  startling  a 
manner,  is  a  frequenter  of  woods  and  forests. 
In  some  patriarchal  oak  or  liollow  ash  it 
sleeps  aw"ay  the  hours  of  daylight,  to  sully 
forth  on  silent  wings  at  the  approach  of 
night,  dropping  noiselessly  from  time  to  time 
upon  some  unwary  mouse.  In  the  nesting 
season  these  are  carried  off  to  feed  the  young 
owlets,  either  in  a  hollow  tree  or  in  an  old 
wood-pigeon's  nest  or  squirrel's  drey. 

The  Long-eared  owl  jd3o,4nake3  Aise  of  old 

Hosted  by 
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neste  of  other  birds  or  squirrels  hi  which 
to  lay  its  eggs  very  early  in  the  year,  some- 
tirhes  while  snow  is  still  on  the  ground.  The 

shady  recesses  and  sombre  gloom  of  a  lii- 
wood  suit  the  nocturnal  hahite  of  tliis 
species.  It  is  also  very  silent,  and  its  presence 
is  often  unsuspecttHl  ;  but  tin^  young  owls  in 
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the  nest  make  a  noise  which  much  resembles 
the  mewing  of  a  kitten. 

The  sight  of  an  owl  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed from  his  usual  hiding-place  during 
the  day,  as  he  flies  with  un- 
certain and  wavering  flight 
to  another  shelter,  is  the 
signal  for  universal  excite- 
ment among  all  the  small 
birds  in  the  neiglibonrhood, 
which  mob  the  unfortunate 
owl  on  all  sides.  Their 
victim  appears  too  much 
bewildered  to  resent  their 
hostile  attitude.  Tits  of  all 
sorts,  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
chaffinches,  and  other 
common  birds  congregate, 
scolding  vigorously  in  tlieir 
various  languages  what  they 
consider  jis  their  common 
enemy.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  similar  feeling  to  that 
which  prompted  the  collier 
in  Punch,  at  sight  of  an  un- 
offending stranger:  *' I  say. 
Bill,  'ere's  a  stranger !  'Eave 
'arf  a  brick  at  him!"  I 


BONES  FKOM  OWI.  "CASTINGS." 

A  rat  tkvll  awt  five  fhreiv-mice  xkhllt  (tAe  latter  all  from 
oi.e  pellet)  i/Jvxti-ale  the  Teal  eharacler  (if  the  bird't  diet. 

once  saw  a  Short-eared  owl,  just  arriving  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  after  his  long  flight 
over  the  German  Ocean,  mobbed  and  annoyed 
by  a  lot  of  rooks. 

So  well  known  is  this  habit  among  Con- 
tinentiil  bird-catchers,  tliat  using  a  Little 
owl  tethered  on  a  perch  to  attract  small  birds 
is  a  well-known  and  recognised  nietiiod  of 
procedure  in  Italy,  and  possibly  in  other 
parts. 

Though  all  owls  have  sometliing  odd  and 
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comicii.1  ill  tlieir  appearance,  no  species  lias 
such  coniieal  and  amusing  ways  as  the  Little 
owl. 

The  coiumonest  owl  with  us  is  the  Bam 
owl.  White  owl,  or  Screech  owl.  This,  while 
nesting  often  in  hollow  trees  in  parks  and 
woods,  does  not  shnn  the  presence  of  man, 
but  nests  also  in  barns,  churches,  pigcon- 
eotes,  and  old  houses.  Here  their  uncanny 
liissings  and  snoriTigs  have  been  known  to 
occasion  great  alarm  to  those  who  ha\  e  been 
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ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these  curious 
nocturnal  sounds. 

Tennyson,  in  his  song  " The  Owl,"  is 
entirely  mistaken  in  attributing  the  note 
"  Tu-whit-tn-whoo  "  to  the  "White  owl. 

"  Aloni!  luid  wiiriuLiif;  liis  live  wila 
The  AVliite  owl  in  tlie  l>elfry  sits. 

Thy  tii-whits  are  lulled,  T  wot 

Thv  lit-«'hiiiw  of  yestunii^hl.  '  etc. 

The  note  thus  described  belongs  properly 
to  the  Tawny  owl,  though  to  my  mind  the 
real  note  sounds  more  like  "  lloo-hoo." 

It  is,  however,  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
accurately  describe  in  human  language  the 
iiotta  of  birds.  This  difficulty  is  shown  in 
the  very  dissimilar  descriptions  giveuof  the 
same  «otc  by  conipefceut  observers,  uo  two 
of  whom,  as  a  rule,  syllable  them  the  same. 

Seebohm,  in  bis  "  British  Birds,"  bears 
witness  to  the  great  usefulness  of  the  Barn 
owl,  in  one  case  recording  the  fact  of  twenty 
dead  rats  being  found  at  one  nest ! 

And  what  rewiwj^ctl^  ^«Jia5^te  at  our 
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hands  for  the  benefit  they  do  and  the  useful, 
harmless  lives  they  live  ? 

Mr.  Cordeaux,  in  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  stupid  barbarity  of  the  pole-trap, 
sliows  the  reward  of  virtue  in  such  moving 
terms  that  X  shall  quote  the  whole  passage, 
in  tlie  hope  that 
po^ibly  one  game- 
preserver  or  land- 
owner who  may 
have  missed  seeing 
the  original  pas- 
sage may  see  and 
amend  the  eiTor 
of  his  ways. 

Speaking  of  the 
Short-earod  owl  in 
Ijincolnshire,  he 
says  :— 

"  The  owls  have 
been  exterminated 
by  the  keepers 
with  their  deadly 
pole-traps — a  cruel 
form  of  bird 
murder  w^hieh  uo 
humane  person 
would  tolerate  oi' 
ixdopt.   Tlie  useful 


Rarn  omI,  too,  has  been  rutlilcssly  destroyed, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  in  the  same 
cruel  fashion.  Noiselessly  jicross  the  waste 
in  the  twilight,  like  a  flitting  phantom, 
comes  the  soft-winged  owl,  and,  seeing  as  if 
placed  ready  to  his  use  a  post  of  vant^e 
from  which  he  may  mark  each  stealthy 
movement  of  the  mischievous  field-vole, 
stays  his  flight  to  settle  on  the  treacherous 
jKirch ;  and  then  during  all  that  long,  sad 
night — and  too  often,  wc  fear,  tlirongh  the 
succeeding  day— with  splintered  bone  pro- 
truding through  smashed  flesh  and  torn 
tendon,  bangs  suspended  in  supreme  agony, 
gibbeted  head  downwards,  till  death  pnts 
an  end  to  his  sufferings.  Well  may  we  ask, 
Can  all  the  game-preserving  in  the  world 
justify  this  ignorant  and  needless  wrong  ?  " 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  ornith- 
ologists to  introduce  the  Little  owl  by 
turning  numbers  of  them  out  on  their 
estates ;  and  for  a  time  they  do  well  and 
breed,  but  no  sooner  do  they  wander  outside 
the  protected  area  than  they  generally  come 
to  grief.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  Itsily,  and  Greece.  Of  the 
other  owls  which  sometimes  appear  in 
England,  the  line  Snowy  owl  and  the  Kagle 
owl  are  inhabitants  of  uorthern  latitudes,  as 
is  also  the  small  eared  species,  Tengmaln'a 
owl,  while  Scop's  owl,  also  eared,  is  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Then  there  is  also 
the  Hawk  owl,  a  very  common  biitl  in 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  forests,  but  which 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  in  this 
country. 
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STRONG  MAC 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

DECIATtATION  OF  WAR. 

A GREAT  noise  had  been  proceeding  all 
the  morninw  from  the  schoolhouse 
of  Lowran,  a  noise  which  would 
without  doul)t  have  atti-acted  the  notice  of 
the  passers-by,  had  there  been  any  to  attract. 
But  as  tliorc!  were  none  (except  a  stray  cat, 
supposed  to  beion<^  to  Jake  Allardyce,  the 
village  ne'er-do-wcll,  and  her  friend  Cruncher, 
a  mongrel  terrier  of  many  picturesque 
attainments),  the  noise  in  Lowran  School 
passed  without  notice. 

The  schoolhouse  was  sitnated  in  a  wood, 
with  only  a  square  grassless  space,  miscalled 
the  playground,  before  it.  In  reality  it  was 
where  the  Lowran  boys  did  their  fighting. 
A  hundred  yards  away  was  the  high  road  to 
tlie  village,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  hill. 

The  school  coiisisted  of  a  single  chamber, 
with  a  pr/ch  where  gii'is  left  tlieir  hats,  and 
some  of  the  country  pupils  their  dinner- 
baskets,  and  on  whose  steep  roof  the 
favourite  boy  of  the  day  clambered  to  ring 
the  cracked  school-bell.  The  dimensions  of 
Lowran  schoolroom  were  these  :  eleven  strides 
of  Donald  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster,  took  him 
from  the  writing-benches  at  the  npper  end 
to  the  door  of  the  porch.  With  two  more 
he  put  himself  into  an  excellent  strategic 
position,  from  which  he  could  at  once 
command  the  outer  dour  of  entrance  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  grope  under 
the  c:)ats  for  hidden  stragglers.  Donald 
Gracie's  faith  in  human  nature,  never 
strong,  had  suffered  a  sad  shock  on  the 
day  when,  casually  shutting  the  school 
door  behind  him  for  an  instant,  he  had 
found  Daid  McRobb,  the  "deil"  of  the 
school,  suspended  by  his  hands  from  the 
peg  under  his  own  overcoat.  Daid  had 
answered  to  his  name  at  the  calling  of  the 
roll  a  moment  before,  and  there  was  a  mark 
ill  the  register  to  show  that  he  was  then  within 
his  duty.  But  here,  within  twenty  seconds 
of  tlie  closing  of  the  roll-book,  lo  !  Daid 
was  found  suspended  by  the  clasped  hands, 
nis  feet  lifted  from  the  ground  and  his 

*  Cof.yriuht,  190-2,  by  8.  K.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
™t(is  .if  Ameriua. 


angelic  face  upturned,  when  the  schoolmaster 
drew  aside  the  tiiils  i<i'  his  overcoat. 

Daid  was  soundly  tinasiied.  That  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  Donald  Gracie  sat  no 
whit  the  more  comfortable  on  his  chair  of 
state  for  having  temporarily  settled  Daid's 
account.  His  faith  in  human  nature  had 
suffered.  He  felt  that  he  was  being  spied 
npon. 

And  the  reason  why  he  aired  was  simply 
this.  There  was  a  certain  bottle  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  that  overcoat— not  a  large, 
vulgar,  black  bottle,  but  a  slim,  pocketable, 
round -bottomed  bottle,  with  a  cork  which 
could  be  drawn  without  any  noise.  It  was 
after  Donald  Gracie  had  drawn  the  cork,  and 
before  he  had  set  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  that 
he  discovered  Daid  McRobb. 

But  upon  this  warm,  misty  morning  of 
late  autumn  or  early  winter  (which  you  will) 
aifairs  in  the  schoolhouse  had  become  more 
serious.  About  the  school,  all  down  the 
wheel-tracks  on  either  side  of  the  guttery 
road,  the  dead  leaves  lay  dank  and  sodden. 
The  thaw  had  come  after  the  first  nip  of 
frost,  and  with  it  the  day  of  the  great 
plougliing  match  in  which  embattled  Lowran 
met  its  neighbouring  parish  of  Kirkanders. 

Now,  in  Lowran,  the  summer  conditions  of 
tuition  are  as  follows.  The  school  consists 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  village  bairns, 
mostly  uiider  the  age  of  ten,  one  or  two 
"lassifes"  somewhat  older,  the  children  of 
a  few  well-to-do  farmers  who  preferred  a 
continnot:^  education  to  receiving  manual 
assistance  in  the  fields — from  their  danghters. 
Tlieir  sons  took  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands  and  refused  to  attend  school  on 
any  terms.  Besides  these,  oidy  the  bees  and 
the  wood  birds,  with— a  godsend  alike  to 
teacher  and  scliolais — the  not  rare  advent  of 
Chattera,  the  pet  squirrel  of  the  village 
and  the  property  of  Crob  McRobb,  the  father 
of  the  aforesaid  Daid  the  Deil. 

In  winter,  however,  all  was  changed  at 
Lowran.  Dominie  Gracie  was  allowed  by  all 
to  "  hae  the  knowledge  and  eke  the  airt 
of  imparting  it"  (here  the  country-folk 
looked  long  at  each  other  and  nodded  ever  so 

slightly).    "  That  is,  if  only  "  one  of 
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"  Aye,  mau,  ye're  speaking  !'* 
"Aje!" 

***** 

The  schoolroom  of  Lowrau  was  crowded 
in  winter — specially  so  this  29th  day  of 
November  of  the  year  of  grace  1812,  the 
day  of  the  great  inter-parochial  ploughing. 
There  were  young  men  of  twenty— Jock 
Fairies  of  the  Holm,  James  McCuUocli 
of  House  of  Muir,  and  Koy  his  brother, 
both  of  whom  travelled  ten  miles  down  from 
the  hills  each  winter  morning.  Besides  these, 
thirteen  aide-bodied  yoiitiis  of  all  af^es  front 
sixteen  to  twenty  crowded  one  entire  side  of 
the  school,  sitting  at  desks  with  their  faces 
to  the  windows,  while  at  the  opposite  end 
were  gathered  an  equal  number  of  mature 
young  women,  taking  theif  wmter's  schooling 
after  a  summer  spent  in  the  hayfield,  the 
bam,  tlie  byre,  and  the  harvest  rig. 

The  noise  in  the  Ijowran  School  came 
from  tlie  ynunj^  men's  bench.  It  had  been 
understood  that  the  Ploughing  Match  Day 
was  to  be  a  holiday.  It  had  been  a  holiday, 
indeed,  since  the  beginning  of  time.  l>ut 
for  some  reason  Donald  Gracie,  ordinarily  so 
amenable  to  suggestion,  had  on  this  occasion 
stifTened  his  back  and  denied  the  request  of 
his  scholars — denied  it,  too,  with  those  bitter 
sarcastic  words  of  whirifi  he  had  the  secret. 
The  girls,  to  whom  ploughing  matches  were 
naught,  had  laughed,  especially  at  the  dis- 
comtiture  of  Ssmdy  Ewan,  the  son  of  the 
big  farmer  of  the  Borehuul  of  Kii'kanders, 
who  rode  over  every  morning  on  his  own 
pony  to  be  taught  surveying  and  nieiiBuratioii 
by  tlie  all-accomplished  Dominie  of  Lowran. 

So  it  was  small  wonder  that  these  strong- 
thewed  Lords  of  the  Congregation  on  the 
male  side  were  in  a  state  of  open  revolt. 
Their  ostensible  leader  was  this  same  Muckle 
Sandy  Ewan,  a  great,  raw-boned,  horse-faced 
youth,  with  pale  eyes  that  seemed  "dibbled  " 
into  his  face,  so  deeply  were  they  set  between 
his  high  check-bones  and  the  hairless  ridges 
of  his  eyebrows. 

"If  I  have  any  authority  in  this  school," 
Donald  Gracie  had  said,  "ye  shall  not  go- 
no,  not  one  of  you — to  these  worse  than 
Roman  saturnalia.  For  if  you  disobey,  I 
will  not  only  report  you  to  your  parents,  but 
I  will  call  the  roll  every  hour— and  the  loss 
of  these  six  marks  shall  be  held  to  disqualify 
for  the  competition  in  which  most  of  the 
seniors  are  interested."  Tliis  was  the  annual 
"Laird  of  Lowran  Prize,"  a  local  foundation 
of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  sufficient 
with  ordinary  pei'sonal  endeavour  to  see  the 


winner  through  a  session  at  college  even  in 
these  dear  times  of  the  wars. 

The  tumult  began  in  low  murmurings 
which  rumbled  from  end  to  end  of  the  senior 
l>oys'  benciics.  The  girls  opposite  bent  their 
heads  diligently  over  their  copybooks.  But 
the  young  men  knew  that  these  had  eyes  in 
the  back  of  their  heads,  and  that  many  pairs 
of  pretty  eai"s  ached  with  listening. 

Only  on  the  ci'oss-benehes  of  the  school, 
where  the  small  fry  were  huddled,  did  the 
work  of  the  school  go  on  ntid  istnrbed. 
Donald  (iracie  stalked  hither  and  tiiillier  as 
usual,  his  tawse  under  his  ai'ui.  A  stout 
ash-plant,  emblem  of  authority,  hung  on  a 
couple  of  pins  above  his  desk,  jis  a  court  of 
final  ap})eal. 

The  Dominie  of  Lowran  Wiis  a  tall  man, 
withweakishjwateiy  eyes  perpetually  blinking, 
well-formed  fciitures,  a  bi'oad  white  brow, 
hair  wearing  a  little  thin  on  top  and  falling 
grey  and  soft  on  the  rolling  collar  of  his 
blue  coat.  He  took  sunif  constantly  with  a 
shaking  hand,  while  a  certain  air  ol'  the  fallen 
angel  mingled  with  a  sweet  and  pathetic 
dignity  that  told  of  a.  spirit  within  which, 
though  it  might  sin,  delighted  not  in  iniquity 
nor  walked  willingly  in  tl^e  way  of  sinners. 
In  short,  Donald  Gracie  was  that  particnhirly 
hopeless  thing,  a  secret  drinker.  Once  on 
a  time,  long  ago,  he  had  been  a  minister. 
He  was  one  no  longer.  The  past  had  shut 
down  upon  that,  but  ten  years  ago  certain 
old  friends  of  liis,  moving  influentiaily  in 
liigh  places,  had  obtained  for  him  the 
dominieship  of  the  parisli  of  Lowran.  And 
as  year  by  year  the  new  master  sent  linrs  irs 
and  college  prizemen  from  little  hill-girt 
Lo\vran  to  the  Universities,  his  fame  waxed 
greater  in  the  land.  And  this  though  the 
shadow  also  grew  upon  his  face — "tavert"' 
was  what  the  people  called  his  aspect  of 
Fallen  Seraph— and  though  every  scholar  in 
the  school  had  watched  through  the  keyhole 
in  turns,  and  could  imitate  the  exact  crook 
of  the  elbow  with  which  the  master  conveyed 
the  little  round-l)ottonicd  bottle  from  his 
pocket  to  Ills  mouth  when  he  thought  him- 
self alone  in  tiie  poreh. 

The  noise  grew  and  grew,  echoing  from 
end  to  end  of  the  heiich  which  looked  to- 
wards the  wood.  Xron-shod  clogs  stuffed 
with  straw  in  many  barns,  and  great  hob- 
nailed boots  began  to  clack  and  beat  out 
a  sort  of  rhythmic  march — iramp,  tramp, 
tmmp-n-tramp !  Thus— with  a  halt  between, 
and  then  all  over  again. 

Tlie  Dominie's  weak  face  grew  slowly 
purple,  and  tliif^iiy^f^^  ^g^i^  i%9  deathly 
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white  thut  the  weak  reddish  eyes  seemed 
injected,  and  the  nails  of  the  shaking  Hnprers 
were  driven  into  tlie  piilm.  Thrice  lie 
mounted  the  desk  and  strove  to  quell  the 
turmoil. 

"  Tramp,  tramp — tramp-a-tramp !  " 

Then  the  sudden  quick-fiaming  anger  of 
a  weak  man  came  upon  the  Dominie.  He 
reached  np  his  hand  and  lifted  the  ash-plant 
off  the  wooden  pegs  where  it  lay  above  his 
head.  The  watching  school  hushed  itself 
with  a  sobbing  intake  of  bi-eath.  There  was 
a  great  broad  silence.  The  bench  of  girls 
lifted  itself  with  one  movement,  and  where 
had  been  only  ribbons,  snoods  of  blue  and 
black,  long-plaited  braids,  plaits,  and  knots 
of  hair,  or  loose-flowing  tresses,  row  upon 
row  of  eager  white  faces  now  watched  the 
Dominie's  movements. 

Donald  (Iracie  took  three  strides  to  the 
top  of  the  school  and,  hfting  his  hand  high 
above  his  head,  struck  the  biggest  youth 
in  the  school,  Muckle  Sandy  Ewan,  heavily 
across  the  shoulders. 

The  tramp-a-tramp  instinctively  stilled 
itself  at  his  approach.  A  certain  respect  for 
constituted  authority  held  those  who  had 
grown  np  under  his  hand  in  Lowran.  But 
there  wei'e  three  iu  that  row  oF  broad- 
shouldered  lads  who  were  not  of  the  parish, 
and  of  tiiese  the  leader,  both  by  position  and 
personal  prowess,  was  nndonb'xdiy  Sandy 
Ewan. 

As  the  blow  fell,  the  school  gasped.  The 
next  moment  Muckle  Sandy  had  risen,  his 
great  horse  face  distorted  with  anger.  He 
caught  the  master  by  the  throat,  wrenched 
the  ash-plant  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  him 
backwards. 

Doiiidd  (J  racie  fell  heavily  over  a  form  and 
lay  motionless  and  stunned,  his  flash  of  weak 
energy  quite  gone  from  him.  liiting  his 
thick  under-lip  till  the  fiat  protruding  teeth 
of  his  upper  jaw  showed  wolfishly,  Muckle 
Sandy  stood  over  the  motioning  black  figure 
with  the  ash-plant  in  his  hand. 

No  one  knows  whether  or  not  he  intended 
to  strike  the  Dominie.  That  question  will 
never  be  settled.  For  just  then  a  tall 
slender  girl,  dusky  of  face  as  a  gipsy,  with 
dark  flashing  eyes  and  hair  flying  over  her 
back,  leaped  rather  than  rose  from  her  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  seniors'  bench  and  was 
upon  the  victor  in  a  moment.  She  was 
fifteen  (or,  it  might  be,  sixteen)  years  of  her 
age,  but  ga.ve  tlic  observer  that  impression  of 
maturity  which  comes  so  early  iu  Galloway 
to  dark  girls  of  its  aboriginal  Pictish  breed.' 

Then  lo  I  in  a  moment  all  wag  changed. 


Before  the  school  couid  breathe,  before  the 
Dominie  could  quaver  a  feeble  i)rotesting 
hand,  before  Muckle  Sandy  rivvan  had  time 
to  lift  his  weapon,  the  ash-plant  was  wrenched 
out  of  his  hand,  and  he  received  a  couple  of 
stinging  cuts  with  the  supple  end  of  it,  one 
across  either  side  of  the  liorse  face— on  the 
doughy  cheeks  of  which  presently  appeared 
two  weals,  red  and  angry,  neatly  paired  like 
carriage  hoi-ses,  or  raflier  like  tlie  winning 
team  at  the  ploughing  match,  and  extending 
from  the  temple  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
where  the  ridges  faded  into  the  buU  neck. 

Muckle  Sandy  Ewan  vented  his  feelings, 
after  the  first  intolerable  smart  of  surprise, 
in  a  "  gowl "  of  inarticulate  wrath.  He 
sprang  towards  the  girl,  iiis  hand  clutching 
to  seize  her.  The  fingers  caught  her  light 
poor  gown.  It  ripped  under  his  grasp.  The 
lace  collar  came  away  in  his  hand.  It  had 
been  pinned  on,  and  now,  the  point  of  one 
cutting  downwards  in  that  rude  clutch,  a 
thin  line  of  red  appeared  upon  the  dusky 
tan  of  the  girl's  neck. 

Muckle  Sandy,  stepphigover  the  Dominie, 
pulled  the  girl  towards  him  and  made  another 
snatch  at  tlie  ash-plant.  He  missed  it,  and 
for  the  third  time  it  stung  him  vehemently 
across  one  ear. 

"Ye  besom  !  "  he  s)iouLed,  "  I  fell  ye  dead 
for  that  !  " 

Muckle  Sandy  Iifte<l  uj)  his  great  fist,  and 
undoubtedly  next  moment  the  girl  would 
have  been  lying  beside  the  unconscious 
Dominie — had  not  something  happened. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  bench  a  figure 
had  detatched  itself,  laxily  at  first,  certainly 
good  humouredly. 

"  Strong  Mac  !  "  chorused  the  school, 
breathless  with  expectation. 

"  Haste  ve.  Strong  Mac  !  "  crieil  a  voice, 
shrill  and  high,  that  of  "  Deil"  McRohb  ; 
"he  will  kill  the  lassie  !  He's  awfu'  when 
he's  angry  !    /  ken  I  " 

But  Strong  Mac  did  nothing  hastily — only 
everything  always  at  the  right  time.  Muckle 
Sandy's  hand  was  already  descending  when 
Strong  Mac  caught  it  from  behind  and 
swung  the  Jissailant  round,  as  a  big  dog 
swings  a  little  one  when  they  are  chained 
togethei'.  Muckle  Sandy  had  the  girl's 
white  collar  still  in  his  hand  as  Strong  Mac 
propelled  him  to  the  door,  punted  him  down 
the  playground  in  st^xnding  leaps,  and  at 
last  flung  him  out  on  tlie  road  off  the  top- 
most step,  where  he  lay  looking  up  at  the 
path  by  wliich  he  had  come  iu  a  dazed  way. 

Strong  Mac  stood  over  his  ene-ny  threaten- 
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"  D'ye  want  to  feoht  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Na.,  I  diuna     said  truckle  Sandy  Ewiin. 

"Gio  me  that  collar,  then  !  " 

The  collar  was  delivered  up. 

"  Xoo  ye  can  giui^  to  your  plouiii'  match  !  " 
said  Strong  Mac  with  contempt,  ami  betook 
liimself  back  to  the  school,  ile  haxl  never 
held  any  part  of  a  gH's  dress  in  his  Imnd 
lief  ore.  There  was  a  speck  of  red  upon  the 
inside— very  tiny.  Strong  Mac  sUirted  and 
flushed,  though  he  had  seen  blood  often 
enough.  But  —  never  that.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  bad  not  kicked  Muckle 
Sandy  Ewan  iiard  enough.  He  turned  to 
repair  the  omission.  But  (for  tlic  time 
being)  the  resolve  came  too  late.  He 
received  a  stone  as  big  as  a  goose  egg  between 
ilie  sliouldev  blades,  hurled  with  excellent 
aim,  and  a  mocking  shout  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  Poacher  <leer-poacher— sheep-stealer — 
I'll  see  ye  i'  the  gaol  yet  I  My  faither  said 
sae  !" 

Strong  Mac  smiled.  He  had  heard  such 
threata  often,  and  they  moved  him  not  at  all. 
Koy  McOuIloch  had  a  brother  and  a  father. 

More,  he  had  the  side  of  the  Black  Muir, 
which  none  knew  like  himself  —  caves, 
morasses,  forest,  moss-hags.  He  would  like 
to  see  anyone  who  could  catch  him  there  ! 

The  school  was  buzzing  like  a  hive  when 
lie  entered.  It  stilled  instinctively  as  his 
broad  shoulders  blocked  up  the  doorway. 
Tile  girl  was  standing  witli  her  face  a  ghastly 
wliite.  She  had  tried  to  hft  the  Dominie, 
but  could  not  manage  it  alone. 

'*  Help  me  with  my  faither  ! "  she  said, 
looking  at  Strong  Mac. 

"  Shall  I  send  them  awa'  ? "  he  ((ueried, 
indicating  the  assembled  school  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head. 

The  expression  of  the  girl's  face  firmed 
tmder  his  eye. 

"  N"o,"  she  said  ;  "  I'll  teach  the  scliool 
instead  of  my  faither.  And  I'll  call  the  roll 
every  hour  as  he  said  he  would  !  " 

"  Faith,  then,  I'll  lielp  ye,  Doiu  Gracie  !  " 
cried  Strong  Mac,  settmg  his  back  to  the 
closed  door  which  led  into  the  porch.  "  Here 
—you,  Jamie"  (he  indicated  his  brother), 
"an'  you,  Jock  Fairies,  carry  the  maister  ben 
to  his  bed.  Ye  ken  where  to  gang.  Bring 
liira  to  and  leave  him.  Dora,  call  the  roll, 
i'h  see  fair  play." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LOWRAN  JJOMINZK. 

or  Dora  Gracie  was  "a  manse  bairn." 
inat  is,  she  had  been  born,  not  in  the 


purple,  but  in  the  true  blue  of  Presbytery, 
in  the  "manse"  of  a  pastor  of  a  flock  of 
human  souls. 

And  so,  measuring  the  descent,  we  begin 
to  sec  whence  Donald  Gracie  gat  liis  bearing 
of  Fallen  Seraph.  Nevertheless,  no  man  of 
that  name  had,  during  the  hfty  years  before 
this  year  of  grace  181:^,  been  a  placed 
minister  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Yet  duly 
ordained  the  Dominie  of  Luwran  had  been — - 
and  also  in  his  day  the  citizen  of  no  mean 
city. 

Time  was  when,  with  the  highest  hopes,  a 
certain  younger  son  of  the  Laii^  of  Balgracie 
(Balgracie  of  that  ilk)  had  been  licensed  to 
preach  the  Word.  It  seemed  throughout  all 
the  Lothians  nothing  less  tlian  a  condescen- 
sion, and  religion  itself  rose  in  general 
estunation  when  young  Donald  Balgracie 
preached  his  first  sermon.  So  handsome  be 
was,  too,  so  certain  of  the  highest  preferment, 
that  his  words  came  home  with  tenfold  force 
to  mothere  of  marriageable  daughtei-s.  These 
last  on  their  own  account  found  him 
"interesting,"  though  how  such  a  man  could 
want  to  be  a  minister,  wlien  he  migbt  have 
arrayed  himself  in  scarlet  and  gone  to  the 
wai-s,  was  a  mystery  to  them. 

Balgracie  of  Balgracie  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  somewliat  sunk  for  a  generation  or 
two,  hut  again  restored  to  more  than  its' 
former  glories  by  that  notable  Virginia 
tobacco  lord,  Archibald  Balgracie.  This 
Archibald  in  ITH'.t  succeeded  his  childless 
elder  brother  in  the  family  estates,  and  used 
his  great  fortune  (brought  from  the  planta- 
tions) in  buying  back  and  adding  to  the  former 
possessions  of  the  Balgracies.  He  bnilt  him- 
self a  new  mansion  house  and  entertained  in 
a  manner  which  was  tlie  admiration  or  the 
envy,  the  heaj't-breaking  or  the  pride  of  the 
tiiree  Lothians,  according  as  the  inhabitants 
went  abroad  to  boast  or  remained  at  home 
to  sneer. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  "  tobacco  lord " 
had  succeeded  to  the  business  in  Glasgow  as 
he  was  in  time  to  succeed  to  the  family 
estates.  Donald,  the  younger  son,  was,  how- 
ever, the  general  favourite,  and  owing  to  the 
frequent  absences  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother,  it  was  bis  ill  fortune  to  be  reared  at 
home  by  a  triumvirate  of  aunts.  Tbese 
were  the  sisters  of  his  fatlier — women  who 
remembered  the  former  things,  the  poverty, 
the  scanting  and  scrimping,  the  one  lean 
serving  man  in  the  tightly  buttoned  coat, 
his  hands  grimed  with  the  clods  of  tlie 
garden,  smelling  of  the^^bk.  p'^o  had 
waited  at  table  anfl^l^ated'^^iyiifen  then- 
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extravagant  ways — till  the  day  when  their 
brother  Archibald  came  home  from  the 
plantations,  a  widower,  with  a  hoy  of 
tiftcGii,  babe  of  seven  months,  and  a  great 
fortune. 

(lirzie,  Isbel,  and  Adora  Balgracie  were 
varionsly  known  in  t!ie  nei^'hbourbood  as 
the  Three  Gracea,  the  Three  Stnses,  the 
Three  Fates,  or  tiie  Three  Fiiries,  aecording 
to  the  hnnioiir  of  the  speaker.  In  their 
youth  the  Balgnvcies  had  been  tall  slender 
girls,  and,  not  witliont  I'eason,  thonglit  very 
well  of  themselves.  Thai*  was  the  hour  when, 
without  bitterness  aiid  with  no  back-spang 
of  sarcasm,  they  had  been  called  with  easy 
assonance  the  Three  Graces  of  Balgracie.  A 
little  later  tliey  took  to  writiiij^  verses. 
Tender  these  were,  and  very  sentimental, 
eoneeivcd  -  in  the  stiff  rhyme  royal  of  the 
period.  Yon  may  stnmble  across  some  of 
them  still  in  the  hitcr  niiinbors  of  the  Smir^ 
Magazine,  when  yon  are  searching  that 
delectable  chronicle  for  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riages, wonderful  providences,  parish  gossip, 
and  early  tidings  of  the  deach  of  kings. 
They  are  signed  "Griselda,"  "Isabella," 
or  '*  Adora,"  in  turn ;  for  the  work  of  the 
lluses  of  Balgracie  was  a  strict  collaboration. 
Adora,  the  youngest,  wrote  the  verses,  hum- 
ming the  lines  to  licrsclf  as  she  went  about 
her  daily  work,  crooning  tl}eni  over  to  the 
whirl  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  twirl  of 
the  distaff.  Then  precise  Isabella  corrected 
and  pruned  the  expressions — sneked  out  tlie 
sap,  as  it  were ;  while,  last  of  all,  practical 
Grischla  copied  them  out  in  a  clear  running 
hand  and  did  the  correspondence  with  the 
editor  in  Edinburgh. 

As  for  their  other  two  nicknames,  Iwth 
those  who  called  them  the  Three  Fates  of 
Balgracie  (because  they  wore  nobody's  fate) 
and  tliose  wlio  in  their  days  of  the  sere  leaf 
spoke  of  them  as  the  Furies,  knew  as  little  of 
their  kind  hearts  and  unselfish  iive3  as  they 
did  of  the  classics. 

Yet,  had  they  been  the  most  fateful  of 
Furies,  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse 
by  Donald  Balgracie.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  neglect  of  his  father,  the 
years  which  divided  him  from  his  elder 
brother,  and,  above  all,  the  ceaseless  spoiliiig 
Donald  Balgracie  received  from  his  three 
maiden  aunts,  were  responsible,  in  part  at 
leiist,  for  !iis  downfall.  After  liaving  been 
educated  at  home  by  an  indulgent  tutor, 
sent  to  college  with  nmch  money  at  his 
disposal,  thence  returning  to  Balgracie  each 
summer  to  lord  it  over  the  heritage  of  his 
brother  (already  up  to  hia  eara  in  business  in 


Glasgow),  Donald  found  himself  suddenly 
minister  of  a  rich  but  lonely  parish  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  Pentlands. 

"With  great  promptness  he  provided 
against  the  loneliness  by  marrying  his  late 
landlady's  daughter,  a  sweet  and  simple  girl 
with  the  Edinbargii  roses  abloom  on  her 
cheeks. 

But  his  father  was  mortally  offended, 
witli  the  oifenee  of  a  man  who  has  taken  it 
for  granted  that  all  will  go  as  he  wishes  it 
without  his  needing  to  stir  one  of  his  little 
fingers.  From  that  time  forth  all  Archibald 
Balgracie's  pride  and  hope  were  centred  in 
his  elder  son,  whom  he  loved  to  see  acting 
his  part  on  the  crowded  mart,  countering 
with  inlierited  shrewdness  the  changing 
waiits  and  cunning  devices  of  customers. 

But  Donaki — iiad  he  not  given  him  a 
good  education  and  all  his  own  way  ?  Had 
he  not  piloted  him  by  influence  into  a 
respectable  and  lucrative  position  ?  And 
now  merely  to  plesise  himself  he  must  needs 
many  a  beggar !  Well,  let  him  please 
himself  and  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

So  Donald — that  is  to  say,  the  Reverend 
Donald  Balgracie,  of  the  parish  of  Mastone 
Easter — went  his  way  apart  from  his  fatlier. 
The  triumvii-ate  of  aunts — Griselda,  Isabella, 
and  Adora— was  forbidden  to  hold  commu- 
nicition  with  him,  even  to  think  of  him. 
And  as  for  his  brother  "William  in  Glasgow, 
he  hiid  no  desire  to  do  either. 

All  might  have  gone  well,  however,  with 
the  household  in  the  Manse  of  Maxtone 
Easter  if  the  life  of  the  young  wife  had  been 
spared.  In  his  dreams  Donald  Balgracie 
often  found  himself  sitting  in  the  twilight 
with  Lucy  his  wife,  holding  her  hand  and 
speaking  low  of  that  which  God  was  sending 
to  them. 

But  when  a  few  months  later  Donald 
Balgracie  sat  alone  in  a  wide  house  with  a 
week-old  infant  waihng  overhead  in  the 
arms  of  the  hired  nurse,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  man's  heart  sank  within  him  ?  His 
wa-s  cif  no  strong  nature.  He  had  never  been 
taught  self-control.  And  so — and  so — as 
the  long  winter  passed,  draggingly  endlessly, 
there  came  a  change,  not^  of  the  peoijle, 
over  their  yoaug  minister.  At  first,  with 
unusual  charity,  it  had  been  set  down  to 
grief  for  his  wife ;  but  after— the  matter 
became  all  too  plain,  then  clamant,  then 
openly  scandalous.  Tlie  Presbyteiy,  always 
a  little  hostile,  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
Sons  of  the  people  themselves,  they  resented 
the  scions  of  rich  famiUes  entering  into  the 
best  heritages  itiistfehfey  KiridOgitt-the  other 
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IiuikI,  Llie  ptuple  uf  Maxtuue,  all  but  one  uv 
two,  stood  by  their  minister. 

"  He  is  young — he  -will  mend,"  they  said. 
"  Grief  hath  made  him  mad  !  "  "  And  more- 
over" (they added)  "what  better  are  you  his 
judges— you,  moderator,  with  your  roisterous 
MarketMoudaye—yoUjClerk  of  the  Presbytery, 
with  your  unhallowed  card  parties  ?  Auawer 
us  that." 

But  moderator  and  clerk  answered  not. 
They  took  action  instead.  And  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  Donald  Balgracio  found  him- 
self a  man  outcast,  dej^ruded,  unfrocked, 
without  means,  and  with  a  little  daughter 
to  support.  His  faUicr's  sole  anxiety  was 
that  his  son  should  vanish  for  ever  out  of 
his  ken.  He  offered  to  send  him  to  the 
plantations,  where  the  old  Virginian  planter 
still  had  important  interests,  telling  him 
frankly  that  if  he  lived,  he  might  consider 
himself  leniently  dealt  with  ;  and  if  he  died 
in  the  tobacco  fields— why,  so  much  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 

As  for  his  three  aunts,  they  only  grieved 
and  prayed  in  secret,  and  at  last  gained  a 
reluetiint  consent  fioin  their  biotlier,  that  if 
Donald  would  give  up  the  babe,  they  might 
have  the  bringing  of  her  up. 

"  And  see  that  ye  make  a  better  job  of 
the  lass  than  ye  did  oT  the  lad,"  Archibald 
Balgracie  had  added  grimly,  as  he  went  out. 

But  Donald  would  in  no  wise  consent  to 
be  parted  from  liis  little  Adora.  As  to  that, 
at  least,  he  was  iidamant.  And  so,  with 
infiuciicc  made  through  one  of  his  old  college 
professors,  the  unfrocked  minister  became 
a  parish  schoolmaster  in  far-uff  Galloway. 
Donald  Balgracie  became  Donald  Gracie,  and 
Adora  his  daughter  grew  up  to  be  the 
sweetest  and  wiiisonie^5t  littie  maid  tliat  ever 
trod  down  the  daisies  in  the  Lovvran  fields. 

Sole  of  all  the  parish  the  Dominie's  story 
was  known  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Meiklewham,  the 
minister.   For  so  the  professor  judged  light, 

'*  At  least,  it  shall  not  lea})  out  upon  him 
like  a  lion  from  a  bush,"  he  had  said.  And 
i>r.  Cyrus  Meiklewham,  though  not  clever, 
proved  a  dungeon  of  silent  discretion. 

For  long  after  this  duwnfaU  Donald  Gracie 
walked  before  men  irreproachable.  True, 
the  shadow  did  not  wholly  depart  from  his 
face.  The  Fallen  Seraph  look  remained— 
injy,  perhaps  grew  more  pathetic.  The  folk 
\vnispered  and  smiled,  but  it  was  tolerantly. 
I' or  nmch  is  forgiven  in  Galloway  to  one 
with  the  name  of  a  great  scholar.  The 
Dominie's  Latin  was  without  equal.  "And 
what  tKe  worae  is  he  of  a  human  failing  or 
twa— like  yours  and  mine  ?    And  maybe. 


gin  a'  were  kenned  "  (so  ran  the  shrewd  com- 
ment), "theie  may  be  some  others  in  the 
parish  quite  unlit  to  east  the  lii-st  stune  at 
the  Dominie." 

So  there  was  no  open  scandal— nothing, 
indeed,  at  all  like  it — for  many  years.  Never- 
theless, Donald  Gracie  was  already  an  old 
man- at  forty-three,  and  bis  daughter  Dora 
had  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  upon  her  yoiiug 
face.  The  moist  cye^  the  slack  lip,  the 
flusJied  fjLce,  the  trembling  hand,  all  told  the 
same  tale.  The  demon  who  hud  put  out  his 
head  at  Maxfcone  Easter,  was  not  exorcised. 
Nor,  perhaps,  could  be  by  any  power  of  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  IDOBA  GEACIK  KEPT  SCHOOL. 

"  Gang  ye  beu  and  attend  to  yoim  faithcr," 
said  Strong  Mac  to  Adora  when  his  brother 

James  and  his  companion  came  back  from 
laying  the  master  on  his  bed  ;  'Til  see  to 
it  that  the  scimle  is  in  tine  fettle  for  the 
learnin'  when  ye  come  back." 

Adora  sped  upon  her  errand  through  the 
door  which  connected  the  scliooli'ooni  with 
the  master's  hons«.  Then,  with  his  back 
stiil  agaiust  the  pox-ch  -  entrance,  Roy 
McCiUloch  lazily  propounded  his  scholastic 
philosophy. 

"Ye  see,"  said  he,  confidentially,  to  the 
assembled  scholai-s,  "  there's  you,  and  here's 
me,  and  in  yonder's  the  lassie  !  There's 
the  lassie  to  gie  ye  your  lessons.  (And 
she  can  do  it  as  weel  as  her  faither !) 
There's  you  that's  gaun  to  learn  them,  and 
there's  me  to  see  that  they  arc  learnt.  Eae 
ye  a'  gotten  hand  o'  that  ? " 

He  turned  to  the  bench  of  tlte  young  men, 
the  sometime  haughty  Lords  of  tlie  Lowran 
Congregation.  Few  of  them  were  looking 
at  him.  Most  regarded  their  copybook 
with  an  absolute  attention.  Some  figured 
diligently. 

"It's  to  you  Vm  speakiu'  maistly  I  "  he 
went  oil.  "Lads,  listen  to  me:  if  there's  ony 
tiiree  o'  ye  that  are  o'  opinion  that  I  camta 
break  their  backs  at  vac  time,  stiuul  oot  here 
and  hac  it  ower  afoie  the  lassie  comes  back. 
For  if  there's  sis  muckle  as  a  word  or  a  black 
look  frae  ye  after  that — weel,  ye  ken  me. 
Somebody  will,  maybe,  get  hurt !  " 

No  one  moved.  The  attention  to  work 
was  aheolute.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen 
in  Donald  Oracle's  time. 

Ktill  more  lazily  Strong  Mac  stretched 
himself  in  his  I'li^^d^'^bpm^gtnirt^ies  and 
the  blue  rig-and-mi-  B^6cEingslranaed  with 
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strips  of  brown  leather  at  tha  knee.  His 
brother  Jamie  looked  across  at  him  and 
winked. 

"  To  your  books  !  "  cried  Roy  McCuUoch 
to  his  brother,  with  a  threatening  gestm-e. 
And  the  whole  bench  of  girls  regarded  him 
with  admiciition. 

"  And  a'  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dominie's 
lass!"  wliispered  Charlotte  "Webster,  who 
■was  eighteen,  and  bad  had  two  lads  coiue 
wtuiting  to  carry  her  books  home  on  the 
same  night,  which  was  considered  a  great 
hoiionr  in  the  school. 

"  Oh  !  he  just  does  it  to  show  aff,"  said 
little  Kate  Hannay,  "  because  he's  strong. 
Lads  are  hke  that.  I  dare  say  he  wad  do  as 
muckle  for  you." 

Charlotte  "Webster,  a  ])eac!i -blossomed 
blonde,  sniffed  cojiteniptuonsly. 

"  llnh!"  slie  said,  wrinkling  her  nose,  "  it 
will  be  a  lang  day  and  a  short  yin  afore 
cither  Roy  McGuUoch  or  the  like  o'  him 
gets  the  cliance.  I  wad  like  to  see  him  dare 
to  speak  to  me  I  His  faither  is  nae  better 
than  " 

"  Less  talking  there  !  "  said  Strong  Mao 
calmly,  looking  directly  at  the  place  on  the 
girls'  bench  where  sat  the  disdainful  blonde. 
Charlotte  Webster  bridled  and  tossed  her 
head. 

"  Aye,  Chairlie,  it's  to  you  I'm  speakin' 
noo  ! " 

Tiie  girl  turned  upon  hini. 

"Keep  yoursel'  to  yonrsel','"  slie  said; 
"  I'm  no  feared  o'  ye.  Ye  canna  Kft  your 
hand  to  a  lassie — yon  wi'  your  talk  o' 
breakin'  backs  and  showin'  aff !  " 

Strong  Mac  was  not  in  the  least  put  out 
by  this  direct  defiance.  He  did  not  take 
his  back  from  the  school  door.  He  only 
lazily  crossed  one  foot  over  the  other  and 
regarded  the  square  •  points  of  his  liuge 
bouts. 

"  Na,"  lie  answered  slowly,  "  I  cainia. 
Tliat  true.  lJut  maybe  ye  wad  want  me  to 
tell  the  schnle  wha  carried  the  last  luggie 
into  the  milk-hoouse  for  ye  on  Saturday 
uicht  ?    Aye — and  wha  ?  " 

But  with  a  quick  rising  flt^h  and  a  single 
swift  appealing  look,  the  blonde  turned  away 
and  dropped  her  head  npon  her  copybook. 

The  school  tittered.  It  knew  Charlotte 
AVebster.  In  a  far  corner  somebody  gasped 
and  choked  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Deil  McKobb,  that's  yon,"  said  Strong 
Mac.  "  That's  von.  I  ken  ver  sniffle ! 
Come  lierc,  Deil  !  " 

The  Deil  approached,  trembling  in  spite 
of  his  formidable  cognomen. 


"  It  wasna  me,"  he  declared.  "  Look — VxA 
laughin'  nane  !  " 

The  dictator  of  Lowran  School  lifted  an 
ink-bottle  fi-ora  the  master's  desk. 

"  Drink  the  ink  I "  he  commanded. 

The  Deil  did  so  without  the  least  com- 
punction. Then  f]-om  liis  own  class  there 
arose  first  a  whispering,  then  a  laugh. 

"  If  ye  please,  Strong  Mac,"  said  a  piping 
voice,  "  he  likes  it.  He  aye  drinks  up  a'  the 
ink,  and  we  get  pawmies  for  it  frae  the 
Dominie  1 " 

The  Deil,  licking  his  lips,  turned  to^^ards 
his  peel's  with  an  expression  which  sEiid 
clearly:  "Wait,  my  bonnies,  till  I  get  ye 
oot  I  " 

"  Weel,  said  Strong  Mac, "  gang  an' 

learn  your  lesson  standing  on  your  head. 
Tliat  will  keep  ye  quait«,  surely,  Deil  ? " 

TFc  erected  the  Deil  with  the  soles  of  his 
feet  against  a  convenient  wall,  arranged  his 
spelling-book  to  snit  these  unusual  conditions 
of  study,  and  left  hiui  to  his  meditations. 

At  this  moment  Adora  Gracic  canio  in. 

She  found  the  school  hushed  in  studious 
calm.  Strong  Mac  stood  on  guard  at  the 
door  as  she  had  left  him.  She  nodded,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  her  father  was  in  the 
fair  way  of  recovery. 

"  Have  they  been  a  trouble  to  you  ?  "  she 
asked  in  a  low  tone  of  Roy  McCnlloch. 

He  shook  his  head  almost  sadly. 

"  Xe\  er  a  /r/rash  oot  o'  the  head  o'  ony 
craitnr  amang  tbcni !  "  he  said.  "  What 
class  will  ye  tak'  first  ?  The  Mnckle  Laitin  ?  " 

"  1  think  so,"  said  Adora  quietly.  She 
went  to  her  father's  desk,  opened  it,  and  got 
out  the  veraiou  hooks  and  a  Virgil,  well- 
thumbed  and  with  many  notes  scribbled  on 
the  margin. 

Strong  Miic  announced  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  which  made  the  sparrows  and  robins 
picking  up  the  crnnibs  fr'.>in  the  dinner-])okes 
outside  fly  off  in  a  flurry  — 

"  31  ticlde  Lttitiiiers — Hiand  io  Ihc  chalk 
U)iG !  " 

This  announcement  disarranged  the  bench 
occupied  by  the  Lords  of  t!ie  Congregation, 
For  a  long  moment  they  hesitated.  Then, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  one  after  another  dis- 
engaged themselves,  as  if  weighing  alterna- 
tives. Groups  of  two  or  three  whispered 
together  in  clusters. 

"Keep  your  heads  siudry  a  wee  farther," 
cried  the  watchful  Mac,  "or maybe  I'll  bring 
them  thcgither  raither  sharper  than  ye 
bargain  for ! " 

AutomaticalljpoiLUl^y  ^dtt6Sof«'iiied'  itself 
complete  save  for  one  place  ^  the  bottom 
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which  aught  bo  have  been  filled  by  Sandy 
Bwan,  expelled  for  cause.  Before  Strong 
Mac  himself  took  this  vacant  place,  he 
,solemuly  reached  down  the  ash-plant,  which 
had  been  replaced  on  the  pegs  above  the 
desk. 

"  Noo,  lads,  let's  hae  fairhornie,"  he  cried  ; 
"  ye  ken  the  rules.  Yae  jiiilnile  for  a  '  niinie,' 
twa  for  a  'majie,'  an'  throe  for  a  '  niaxie  ' ! 
And  the  Lord  help  me,"  he  added,  "  for  I 
ken  no  a  word  o'  the  lesson  this  day.  I 
declare  it"s  gane  clear  oot  o'  my  thick  head  I " 

At  tiiis  annonucenienfc  of  pains  and 
penalties  an  ominous  mulitering  made  itself 
apparent,  in  the  inidst  of  which  Strong  Mac 
heard  tke  words :  "  AYe  will  no  tak'  our  hcks 
frae  a  lassie  1 " 

"Weel,"said  Strong  Mac  placidly,  "that's 
reas6nable.  But  iiear  ye  me,  Ec  McKimmon 
— gin  ye  willua  tak'  your  pahiiies  frae  a 
lasfiie,  ye  shall  Udc'  them  from  rm.  Yc  can 
hae  your  choice,  my  man.    Di'ive  on,  Dora  !  " 

Adora  Gracic  w;us  by  far  the  best  scliolar 
in  the  school.  Tliat  went  witliout  saying. 
Two  yeai's  ag<i,  ■when  s!ie  was  no  more  than 
thirteen,  she  hiid  been  at  the  head  in  every 
subject  at  the  annual  examiMation  by  the 
Presbytery.  Kow  she  had  been  for  two 
more  yeara  her  father's  companion  in  his 
reading.  He  talked  to  her  in  all  their 
walks  together.  During  the  winter  evenings 
they  studied  together.  Moreover,  there  was 
not  within  the  Lowran  School  young  man 
or  maiden  w)io  would  have  dreamed  of  dia- 
putiiig  that  pre-eminence. 

But  to  "  tak'  it  frae  a  kssie  !  "  That  was 
strong  meat,  indeed. 

However,  It  was  Dora's  arm  executive  (as 
it  were),  even  Strong  Mac  himself,  who  first 
stumbled  —  pcihaps  intentionally^  ^  und  to 
encouri^e  the  others.  At  any  rate,  the 
mistake  was  an  undoubted  "  maxie  "—the 
largest  kind  of  crroi'  possible— and  good, 
upon  the  f.ia^  of  it — or,  rather,  upon  the 
palm  of  it — for  tlii'ee  stripes. 

He  stcpi^ed  forward,  ostentiitiously  drawing 
down  his  cuff. 

"Noo,  Dora,"  he  said  encouragingly,  "  lay 
on  as  if  yo  were  beating  carpets !  Gar  the 
stour  flee  I " 

And  Adora  Gracie,  who  quite  understood 
the  importance  of  tne  oecaaion,  put  ,Bome 
pith  into  the  operation. 

"  Harder  ! "  whispered  Strong  Mac  under 
his  breath. 

Whei-eupon  Adora  pat  a  little  of  her 
f^itation  into  the  last  two  strokes  of  the 
"  maxie,"  so  tlu't  the  yelp  which  Strong 
Mac  emitted  had  at  least  so  convincing  a 


naturalness  that  the  junior  benches  squeaked 
in  sympathy. 

After  that  it  came  etLsIci".  Jock  dairies 
mis(juoted  a  Batin  rule  m  his  pareing,  and 
received  a  "majie" — which,  as  he  said 
proudly,  "left  him  wi'  something  to  think 
aboot."  Daid  the  Deil  giggled  audibly 
thereat,  and  was  pounced  u])on  for  disturb- 
ing the  school.  He  came  forward  smiling 
at  what  he  was  about  to  receive.  "What  he 
did  carry  away  with  him  changed  the  fashion 
of  his  countenance.  He  returned  to  his 
place  with  his  mouth  the  shape  of  an  0, 
softly  rubbing  his  palm  upon  that  part  of  the 
body  used  by  schoolboys  as  an  emollient. 

Only  Eg  McZimmon,  a  sturdy  youth  from 
the  outland  borders  of  the  parish,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  expelled 
Muekle  Sandy,  looked  for  a  juonient  like 
refusing  chastisement.  But  Adora  was  iirui. 
Xever  had  the  Senior  Latinists  seen  so  strict 
a  master. 

"Stand  out,  Ec  McKimmon!"  she  said. 
"  That  was  a  '  jiiaxie.'  " 

He  hesitated,  growling  under  his  breath. 
Adora  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Here,  Dora,"  cried  Strong  Mac,  *'gie  me 
baud  o'  the  ash-plant !  " 

Thus  peremptorily  was  rebellion  stamped 
ont  in  liowran  School,  and  the  faces  of  the 
law-abiding  exalted.  At  the  close  of  the 
lesson  the  class  returned  to  its  several  places 
and  relations  upon  the  benches  on  the 
"wood  "  (or  male)  side  of  the  school. 

Adora  had,  in  more  senses  than  one,  ma*le 
her  mark.  The  classes  which  followed  were 
child's  play  to  the  "  Muckle  Baitin.-'  But 
now  the  noon  recess  approached,  and  the 
faces  of  the  scholars  brightened  with  ex- 
pectation. AVhat  would  happen  then  ?  A 
low  whispering  began  to  pass  from  bench 
to  bench,  which  Strong  Mac  felt  must  be 
repressed.  He  rose  presently  and  went  up 
to  the  desk,  where  Adora  Graeie  was  looking 
over  copybooks  in  a  business-like  way,  mark- 
ing them  according  (.o  her  father's  system, 
with  the  degree  of  crediL.  attaching  to  the 
neatness  and  blotlessness  of  each.  As  Roy 
McCulloch  approached  and  stxluted,  Adora 
flashed  a  swift  blue  "  M  "  across  his  own 
page.  It  meant  "  Moderate,"  and  involved 
staying  in  at  night  for  half  an  hour  to  write 
another.    Strong  Mac  chuckled. 

"  She's  coming  on  fine,"  he  siiid  to  himself. 
"  By  my  faith  !  this  schule  will  find  itcel' 
properly  teached  afore  we  hae  dune  wi'  it — 
her  an'  me  !  " 

Adoru  looked  up  from  her  work  with  ^ 
cold  and  eduaitMaK^i^e^jOOQlC 
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"  Well,  McCuIloch  ? "  she  said  severely. 

"  If  ye  please,  maister,"  he  replied,  "  it's 
time  for  the  schule  to  be  lebtin'  oot." 

But  under  his  breath  he  added,  covered 
by  the  whispered  storm  which  his  remark 
created :  "  Make  me  a  monitor,  gniclc,  and 
gang  oot  io  see  your  fai  'her.  I  want  lo  speak 
to  timn.'''' 

*' Very  well,  McCulioch,"  she  said,  follow- 
ing his  leud  ;  "  you  can  go  to  your  seat." 

The  murmur  huslied  as  Adora  tapped  the 
desk.  She  rose,  gathereri  up  her  papers, 
read  out  the  mai'ks,  and  delivered  the  copy- 
books with  comments  complimentary  or  the 
reverse.  Then  slic  locked  the  master's  desk 
with  her  father's  snap  of  the  lid. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  a  moment.  See  that 
there  is  good  behaviour.  Roy  McOuUoch, 
I  name  you  monitor "  (she  hesitated  a 
moment,  before  achieving  her  phrase,  between 
"  without  prejudice  "  and  "  with  powers," 
deciding  on  the  latter)— monitor  with 
powers  !  "  she  added  emphatically. 

Strong  Mac  rose  laxily  as  the  girl  passed 
out  by  tlie  private  door. 

"*With  powers,'"  he  said;  "ye  ken 
what  that  means.  Noo,  I  hae  a  word.  It's 
this— ye  are  to  come-back  in  the  afternoon. 
For  ony  boy  that  gangs  to  plooiu'  match— 
shffrae  me!  For  ony  lassie  that  collogues 
wi'  that  brute  Muckle  Sandy  Ewun — tve  U  no 
let  Im-  in,  no  thoiujh  she  f/r,'dv  at  the  door ! 
And,  hark  ye,  cronies,"  lie  continued, 
suddenly  dropping  his  monitorial  manner, 
"the  less  said  aboot  this  at  hame  the  better. 
If  we  canna  gar  Lowran  Schule  gang  on  as 
it  should  without  the  help  o'  Kirkaudei-s 
and  Sandy  l^'wan,  ics  a  doom's  ])eety  !  " 

With  this  iimil  appeal  to  the  fears*  of  the 
boys,  to  the  curiosity  of  Eve's  sex,  and 
to  the  patriotism  of  both,  the  temporary 
"  monitor  "  dismissed  the  school. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PLO¥GHTN"R  MATCH. 

The  ploiighing  match  between  the  parish 
of  Lowran  and  that  of  KIrkanders  was  a 
most  important  annual  fixture.  It  was 
looked  forward  to  with  the  great^t  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  both  antagonists.  T'he  judges 
were  selected  from  the  surrounding  ])arisheH, 
mainiy  from  the  DuUarg,  Mimiiboie,  and 
Stonybyres. 

On  this  occasion  two  of  these  were  burly 
tenant  farmers.  Joined  with  them  was  a 
sporting  laird  on  his  promotion  as  Deputy- 
Lieutenant,  with  the  probable  reversion  of 


the  county  seat  in  Parliament  when  the 
present  (aged)  occupant  retired.  The  three 
judges  walked  about  through  the  soft  droopy 
mist  circled  with  visible  halos.  Pride  was 
in  their  port,  a  flush  on  their  cheeks — 

The  half  of  -whilk  was  pride  o'  place, 
The  ither  half  was  malt ! 

This  last  was  in  no  way  surprising,  for  at 
the  great  ploughing  match  (wliich  was  iield 
alternately  at  the  farm  of  Holm,  as  the 
nearest  to  the  village,  and  upon  the  Kirk- 
anders  farm  of  Borelaud,  tenanted  by  the 
father  of  Mackle  Siuidy)  it  was  expected  of 
the  tenant  whose  field  was  ploughed  that  he 
should  provide  the  most  copious  refresh- 
ments. It  was  partly  to  keep  his  son  out  of 
the  way  of  all  this  that  Fairies  senior  had 
insisted  upon  Jock  going  to  school  as  usual. 
And  it  was  certainly  a  most  self-denying 
i-espect  for  the  Fifth  Commandment  which, 
after  considerable  debate  with  himself,  led 
Jock  on  this  occiision.  to  obey  his  father. 

To  flee  from  temptation  was  one  thing, 
however;  to  retnni  at  the  hour  of  noon 
another.  On  his  way  home  he  had  to  pass 
the  field.  He  was  yet  a  (juarter  of  a  mile 
off  when  the  odour  of  whisky  came  to  him 
down  wind.  Jock  halted  and  sniffed 
knowingly. 

"  Um ! "  he  said  meditatively  ;  "  I'se  wager 
that  there's  some  gye  queer  plooiu'  on  the 
Benty  Rigs  this  day.  'liiat's  Lucky  Green- 
trees'  barley  l)roo.  as  Tui  a  leevin'  sinner. 
I  wad  ken  tlie  snicU  o't  in — lieeven  ! " 

As  Jock  Fairies  drew  near  the  liekl  his 
heart  began  to  beat  andibly.  He  coniiteil 
himselp  no  mean  iilouglutiau — though,  being 
his  father's  son  and  tlie  heir  to  one  of  the 
largest  "  nest-eggs  "  in  the  pai-ish,  it  did  not 
become  him  to  show  liis  powers  in  an  open 
competition.  Yet,  since  all  scenes  of  excite- 
ment are  rare  in  a  country  district,  it  was  all 
the  harder  upon  the  heir  of  Fairies  of  Holm 
to  be  obliged  to  view  the  scene  from  the 
other  side  of  the  dyke. 

The  Benty  Rigs  was  a  field  which  had 
been  ciioseu  for  tiie  varying  yet  cqnable 
conditions  which  it  offered  to  the  competitors. 
Its  surface  was  generally  level,  but  rose  into  a 
whalcback  in  the  middle,  with  a  steep  descent 
which  necessitated  the  use  of  guide-posts 
along  the  ridge  as  the  Lcimis  went  and  came. 

The  "  opening "  of  the  furrow  was  in  a 
light  sandy  soil  near  the  dykeside,  where  the 
Holm  bum  comes  down  to  join  Lowran 
Water.  The  "  turning  "  had  to  be  accom- 
plished more  critically  in  soft  boggy  soil, 
half  clay,  h^lf  blpjg^gg^t^^^i^tggf^S^'^^  ''^^ 
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rush-covered  morass  which  had  given  to  the 
original  lield  ita  name  of  the  Benty  Eigs. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  was  a  sigh  long 
and  deep  which  Jock  fairies  heaved  when 
he  came  ni  full  sight  of  the  lii.bouri[i<^  teams — 
twenty  of  them,  some  taking  the  slope  of  the 
ridge,  some  slowly  dipping  behind  it,  othera 
turning  into  a  new  farrow  with  smacking 
undulations  of  the  reins  and  sharp  cries  of 
encouragement  to  the  horses. 

The  steam  rose  in  clouds  from  the  woi'k- 
warmed  animals  into  the  moist  air.  Tlio 
teams  took  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  it.  Pillars  of  cloud 
rose  visibly  from  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  marking  the  positions  of  those  which 
were  teraporariiy  out  of  sight.  AVherever 
you  could  get  away  from  the  pervasive  odour 
of  Lucky  Greentrees'  whisky,  the  dank, 
pointless,  "  back-end  "  air  smelt  like  washing- 
day. 

But  the  keenness  of  men  and  horses  alike  1 

No  haste,  however ;  matters  were  far  too 
serious  for  that.  The  eyes  of  all  their  world 
were  upon  each  competitor.  Tiiey  behoved 
to  he  wary,  ready,  resourceful,  dashing, 
cautious,  ail  at  once,  these  pilots  of  Ww.  dry 
land,  those  dauntless  navigators  of  the  red- 
streaming  furrow. 

There  they  went !  And,  indeed,  you  would 
have  sympathised  with  our  stahvait  Peri  at 
Paradise  gate  had  you  seen  the  show,  as 
Jock  Fairies  saw  it,  from  the  far  side  of  the 
dyke,  barriered  off  by  tlic  tables  on  which 
were  sot  out  the  oat-cake  in  faiies  and  tiie 
black  bottles  of  Taioky  (ireontrees'  fiery 
niiiJteii  brew.  That  man  in  the  grey  clothes 
and  leather  leggings  was  the  ganger,  or  ex- 
ciseman, the  successor  in  office  of  a  certain 
ill-starred  customs  officer  of  the  name  of 
Koberl  Burns.  And  he  did  not  need  to 
make  any  professional  examination  to  know 
that  Lucky  Greentrees  had  satisfied  His 
Majesty's  dues  on  account  of  the  beverage 
at  present  supplied.  No  self-respecting 
smuggler  or  illicit  distiller  would  have  dis- 
graced liiujsolf  by  touching  the  like  of  it. 

The  judges  walked  to  and  fro  importantly, 
lords  of  all,  the  sporting  squire  high-stocked, 
slim,  and  jaunty  in  the  wasp-waistod  London 
fashions  of  a  year  ago,  the  two  farmers  clad 
in  weather-beaten  blue  and  bottle-green,  with 
silver  buttons  as  large  as  florins  on  their 
waistcoats  and  starring  the  huge  pocket- 
flaps  of  their  surtouts. 

The  whole  of  the  field  was  not  taken  up 
by  the  teams.  A  large  piece  was  marked 
off  for  the  personal  competition  to  be  decided 
in  the  afternoon.    The  order  of  the  general 


match  was  this :  a  Lowran  man  and  one 
from  Kirkanders  were  placed  time  about, 
beginning  from  the  riglit  of  the  field.  Each 
man  had  his  portion,  which  he  must  finish 
within  a  given  period.  And  the  Laird  of 
Kusco,  his  stop-watch  in  his  hand,  stood 
checking  the  times. 

Jock  Fairies  stood  watching,  with  a  great 
desire  to  participate.  The  personal  competi- 
tions were  just  about  to  begin,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  twenty  teams  finished  their 
jnece,  and  with  a  mighty  heave  upon  the 
plough-sticks  and  a  shout  to  the  horses, 
the  pilot  slid  the  share  clear  of  the  field  of 
combat. 

It  would,  however,  be  some  time  before  the 
judges  finished  their  work.  They  must  cast 
up  the  number  of  "  points,"  and  the  total 
achieved  by  Lowran  or  Kirkanders  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day — that  is,  the  "  day 
general."  The  "  day  particular,"  or,  as  it 
was  importantly  called,  the  "  AH  Comers 
Single-handed  Cup,"  was  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  county,  and  the  dandiest  ploughmen 
from  far  and  near  came  to  try  their  luck. 
Some  of  these  borrowed  a  neighbour's  team. 
Others  approached  a  former  master,  with 
whom  tliey  had  parted  amicably,  and 
obtiiined  for  the  occasion  the  use  of  a 
well-kenned  aad  tnisty  **  pair."  For  to 
know  one's  horses  is  many  points  in  favour 
of  a  ploughman. 

What  was  the  anger  of  Jock  Fairies  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  Muckle  Handy  Ewan 
conductuig  a  team  from  his  father's  farm 
towards  the  rigs  appointed  for  the  Single- 
band  competition  !  Sandy  also  saw  Jock, 
as  was  abundantly  obvious  front  his  greeting. 

"  Oh,  Jock  !  Lassie-boy  Joek,"  he  shouted, 
"  gang  and  get  your  pawmies  frae  a  lassie  ! 
I'm  gaun  to  win  tlie  cup.  Rab  Telfer  says 
there's  nane  can  stand  up  to  me ;  and  yin  o' 
the  judges  owes  siller  to  my  faither  !  " 

Even  "dancing  mad,"  as  he  afterwai-ds 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been,  Jock 
Fairies  knew  that  this  last  was  a  vain 
aspersion,  and  he  only  wished  that  the 
particular  judge  referred  to  had  been  near 
enough  to  hear.  But  all  three  were  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  field,  watching  the  remain- 
ing competitors  turning  into  the  last  home 
stretch. 

Jock  Fairi^  could  bear  the  tantalising 
scene  no  longer.  He  hurried  home,  rushed 
across  the  farmyard,  in  at  the  lack  door, 
and,  without  stopping  for  explanation,  helped 
himself  to  a  plate  of  broth  from  the  pt 
which  stood  at  the  side  of  the  fire  simmering 
gently.    Then  fe9^,|;uti.  Ijiy^e^  a  ^^ce  or  two 
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of  co!(l  mutton-ham  and  devoured  tlicm 
cureorily  between  two  scones,  using  the 
"  comfortable  family  broth "  as  a  bever^e, 
bite  and  sup  about,  with  his  impromptu 
sandwich. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  baok  ^ain  at  the 
field.  He  stopped  half-heartedly  at  the  open 
gate.  He  hesitated.  He  was  lost.  Enter- 
ing hurriedly,  lie  hastened  to  the  part  of 

the  Benty  Rigs  where  the  portions  for  the 
Single-hand  wore  marked  off.  More  than 
half  of  the  competitors  had  ah'eady  com- 
menced, Sitndy  I'jwan  bad  turned  once  and 
was  coming  back.  A  litde  crowd  of  plough- 
men wlio  did  not  intend  to  try  the  double 
event,  as  wuU  as  not  a  few  ordinary 
spectators,  cinsteretl  about  the  rig-end  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  in. 

Sandy  was  a  sturdy  well-made  fellow  and 
had  a  natural  eye  for  ploughing.  The 
Kirkandcrs  folk  were  iiiclinal  to  put,  their 
money  on  bini,  iiot  only  because  itis  Catiier 
was  their  ri('iie.sL  man,  but  because  of  the 
interest  attacliing  to  his  youth,  ft  would 
be  a  feather  in  tlieir  cap  if  a  Kirkandcrs 
laddie  fresh  from  school  should  win  the  cup. 

The  hope  of  Lowi'an  was  a  grey-headed 
old  cotman  fi'om  tiie  Ltppei'  Crae,  wliose  eye 
was  like  that  of  the  ciiptain  of  a  ship,  and 
who  always  carried  off  the  prize  for  working 
his  horses  the  most  quietly,  as  well  as  that 


for  the  longest  period  of  service  under  one 
master.    Robin  Kirk  was  the  name  of  him. 

But  though  he  was  probably  the  most 
scientific  ploughman  on  tlio  field,  Robin  was 
ah'eady  tired  with  his  work  in  the  general 
competition,  while  the  furrows  in  the  new 
portion  of  the  Beutj  Rigs  were  considerably 
more  difficuH;,  owing  to  a  stiflSsh  compost  of 
clay  in  the  hollow  to  the  left  of  the  ridge. 

"  Oh !  burn  my  stockin'  feet !  "  cried  Jock 
l*'airies,  "  he's  beatin'  Robin  !  The  aidd  man 
liasna  the  iveight  to  baud  her  nose  to  tlie 
dour  land  !  We'll  be  disgraced — fair  dis- 
graced— and  by  that  great  nowt  o'  a  Sandy 
Kwan !  " 

Tliere  was  a  slight  cheer  from  the  Kirk- 
anders  men  as  Muckle  Sandy  came  in. 

"Perfect!  Richt  to  a  hair  !  "  "The  exact 
deepness  !  "  "  What  a  turn  1 "  These  were 
some  of  the  exclamations,  half  smothered, 
indcerl,  but  moat  encouraging— meant  to  he 
so,  too.  With  a  ])leased  look  on  liis  face, 
Muckle  Sandy  bent  liimself  away  again,  hke 
a  clever  boat  on  a  new  tack. 

'*  Oh  !  wha  will  we  get — wiia  will  we  get  ?  " 
moaned  Jock  l'"airies.  "  Oh !  if  Strong  Mac 
wad  only  come  !  Bub  he  willna,  the  waster  ! 
He  could  ploo  that  great  nowt  Sandy  oot  o' 
creation  !  Ihit  he  willna— lie  willna  !  He's 
just  fair  dtift  aboot  that  Dominie's  lassie  ! 
I  wish  ff'  laami  were  dead :  " 


{To  he  contimied.) 
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fX^HE  two  were  alone  in  the  grassy  court- 
I  yard  of  the  ruined  caetle.  The  rest 
of  the  picnic  party  had  wandered 
away  from  them,  or  tliey  from  it.  Out  of 
the  green-grown  mound  of  fallen  masonry 
by  the  corner  of  the  cliapel  a  great  may- 
b'nsh  grew,  silvered  and  pearled  on  every 
scented,  still  spray.  The  sky  was  deep,  clear, 
strong  blue  above,  and  iigainst  the  hhie 
the  wall-flowers  ahone  bravely  from  tlie 
cracks  and  crevices  of  ruined  arch  and 
wall  and  buttress. 

"  They  shine  like  gold,"  she  said.  "  I  wish 
one  could  get  at  them  ! " 

"  Do  you  want  some  ? "  he  said,  and  on 
the  instant  bis  hand  had  found  a  strong 
jutting  stone,  his  foot  a  firm  ledge  ;  and  she 
saw  his  figure,  grey  flannel  against  grey 
stone,  go  up  the  wall  towarde  the  yellow 
flowers. 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  slie  cried.  "  I  don't  rmJI// 
want  them  !    Please  not— I  wish  " 

Then  she  slo])p(id,  because  lie  was  already 
some  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  she 
knew  that  one  shonld  not  speak  to  a  man 
who  is  climbing  ruined  walls.  So  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  waited,  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  go  out  like  a  candle  in 
the  wind,  and  to  leave  only  a  dark,  empty, 
sickening  space  where,  a  moment  before,  it 
bad  beat  iu  anxious  joy.  l''or  she  loved  hint, 
had  loved  him  these  two  years,  had  loved 
iiint  since  the  day  of  their  flrst  meeting. 
And  that  was  just  as  long  as  he  had  loved 
her.  But  lie  had  never  told  his  love.  Tliere 
is  a  code  of  h(jnonr — riglit  or  wrong^ — and  it 
forbids  a  man  with  an  income  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  to  speak  of  love  to  a  girl  who 
is  reokoned  an  heiress.  There  are  plenty 
Tfho  transgress  the  code,  but  they  are  in  all 
the  other  stories. 

So  he  drove  his  passion  on  the  curb  and 
mastered  it.  Yet  the  questions,  "Does  she 
love  me  ?  Does  she  know  I  love  her  ? 
Does  she  wonder  why  I  don't  speak  ?  "  and 
the  counter -questions,  "Will  she  think  I 
don't  care  ?  Doesn't  she,  perhaps,  care  at  all  ? 
Will  she  marry  someone  else  before  I've 
earned  the  right  to  try  to  make  lier  love 
iHe  ? "  afforded  a  see-saw   of  reflection, 
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agonising  enough,  for  those  small  hours  of 
wakefulness  when  we  let  our  emotions  play 
the  primitive  games  with  us.  But  always 
the  morning  brought  strength  to  keep  to  his 
resolution.  He  saw  her  for  three  long  times 
every  year,  when  Christmas,  Easter  and 
Midsummer  brought  her  to  stay  with  an 
aunt,  and  brought  him  home  to  his  people  for 
holidays.  Also,  tliough  lie  denied  himself  the 
joy  of  speaking  in  words,  he  had  let  his  eyes 
speak  more  than  he  knew. 

And  now  lie  had  reached  the  wall-flowers 
high  up,  and  was  plucking  them  and  throwing 
them  down,  so  that  they  fell  in  a  wavering, 
bright  shower  round  her  feet.  She  did  not 
pick  them  up.  Her  eyes  were  on  him,  and 
the  empty  place  where  her  heart  used  to  bo 
seemed  to  swell  till  it  almost  choked  her. 

He  was  coming  down  now.  He  was  only 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  tlie  ground. 
There  was  no  sound  at  all  but  the  grating 
of  his  feet  as  he  set  tlieni  on  the  stones,  and 
the  movement,  now  and  then,  of  a  bird  in 
the  ivy.  Tlien  came  a  rustle,  a  gritty  clatter, 
loud  falling  stones— his  foot  had  slipped 
and  he  had  fallen.  No,  he  was  hanging  by 
his  hands  above  the  great  refectory  arch, 
and  his  body  swung  heavily  with  the  impetus 
of  the  checked  fall.  He  was  moving  along 
now,  slowly,  liaiiging  by  liis  hands;  now  he 
grasped  an  ivy  roct — another — and  pulled 
himself  up  till  his  knee  was  on  the  moulding 
of  the  ai'ch. 

She  would  never  have  believed  anyone 
who  should  have  told  her  tliat  only  two 
minutes  liad  been  lived  between  the  moment 
of  his  stumble  and  the  other  moment  when 
his  foot  touched  the  grass  and  he  came 
towards  her  among  the  fallen  wall-flowers. 
He  was  rather  paler  than  usual. 

She  was  a  very  nice  girl,  and  not  at  all 
forward,  and  I  cannot  understand  or  excuse 
her  conduct.  She  made  two  steps  towards 
him  with  her  hands  held  out— caught  him 
by  the  arms  just  above  the  elbow,  shook 
him  angrily,  as  one  shakes  a  naughty  child, 
looked  him  once  in  the  eyes,  and  buried  her 
face  in  his  neck,  sobbing  long,  dry,  breath- 
less sobs. 

Even  then  he  tried  to  be  strong. 

"  Don't,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  don't  worry. 
It's  all  right— I  was  a  fool.    Pull  yourself 
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"  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  for  the  touch  of 
his  cheek  pressed  gainst  her  hair  told  her 
all  that  she  wanted  to  know.    "  Let  them 

come— I  don't  cave  !  Oh!  how  could  you 
he  so  silly  und  horrid  ?  Oh,  thank  God  ! 
thank  (iod  I    Oh  !  how  could  yoii  ?  " 

Of  course,  a  really  honourable  young  man 
would  have  got  out  of  tlie  situation  sonic- 
how.  He  didn't.  He  accepted  it— with  his 
arms  round  her  and  his  lips  against  the  face 
where  the  tears  now  lun  ^\'avni  and  salt.  It 
was  one  of  the  immortal  moments. 

The  picture  was  charming,  too— a  picture 
to  wring  the  heart  of  the  onlooker  with 
envy — or  sympathy,  accoi'diiig  to  his  nature. 
But  thei'e  Wiis  oidy  one  Onlooker — a  man 
of  forty  or  thercaljonts,  who  paused  for  an 
instant  under  the  great  gate  of  the  casUe 
and  took  in  tlie  full  charm  and  meaning  of 
the  scene.  He  turned  away  and  went  iiack 
along  the  green  ])atL,  with  hell  in  his  heart. 
The  other  two  were  in  Paradise.  Tbc 
Onlooker  felt  like  the  third  in  Eden— the 
serpent,  in  fact.  Two  miles  away  he  stopped 
and  ht  a  pipe. 

"  It's  got  to  be  borne,  I  suppose,"  lie  saiLl, 
"like  all  the  rest  of  it.  Ske^s  happy  enough. 
I  ought  to  be  glad.  Anyway,  I  can't  stop  it." 

Perhaps  he  swore  a  little.  If  he  did,  the 
less  precise  may,  perhaps,  pardon  him.  He 
had  loved  the  (jirl  since  lier  early  teens,  and 
it  was  only  yesterday's  post  that  liad  brought 
him  the  appointment  that  one  miglit  marry 
on.  The  appointment  had  come  through 
her  father,  for  whom  the  Onlooker  had 
fagged  at  Eton.  He  went  back  to  London, 
hell  burning  briskly.  Moral  maxims  and 
ethereal  ideals  notwithstanding,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  he  glad  that  she  was 
liappy — like  that, 

*  *  =\- 

Tlie  Lover  who  came  to  his  lOve  over 
strewn  wall-ilowom  desired  always,  ;i,s  has 
been  seen,  to  act  up  to  his  moral  ideals.  80 
he  took  next  day  a  much  earlier  train  than 
w^s  at  all  pleasant,  and  called  on  her  father 
to  explain  \m  position  and  set  forth  his 
prospects.  His  coming  was  heralded  by  a 
letter  from  her.  One  must  not  quote  it— it 
is  not  proper  to  read  other  people's  letters, 
especially  letters  to  a  trusted  fatlier  from  a 
child,  only  and  adored.  Its  effect  may  be 
indicated  briefly.  It  showed  the  Father  that 
the  Girl's  happiness  had  Itad  two  long  years 
in  which  to  learn  to  grow  round  the  thought 
of  the  young  man  whom  he  now  faced  for 
the  first  time.  Odd  !  For  to  the  Father  he 
seemed  just  like  other  young  men.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  were  so  many  more  of  the 


same  pattern  from  whom  she  might  have 
chosen.  And  many  of  them  well  off,  too. 
However,  the  letter  lay  in  the  prosperous 
pocket-book  in  the  breast  of  the  Father's 
frock-coat,  and  the  Lover  was  received  as 
though  that  letter  had  been  a  charm  to 
ensure  success— a  faulty,  or  at  least  a  slow- 
working  charm,  however,  for  the  l^'ather  did 
not  take  a  bag  of  gold  from  his  safe  and  say  : 
'•  Tiikc  her  ;  take  this  also  ;  be  happy."  He 
only  consented  to  a  provisional  engagement, 
took  an  earnest  interest  in  the  young  man's 
affairs,  and  offered  to  make  his  daughter  an 
animal  allowance  on  her  marriage.  "  At  my 
death  she  will  have  more,"  he  said,  "  and 
of  courae  I  have  insured  my  life.  You,  of 
course,  will  insure  yours." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  the  Lover  echoed 
warmly.    "  Does  it  matter  what  office  ?  " 

"Oh!  any  good  othce— the  rnfluential,  if 
you  like.    Pin  a  dIrei;toi',  you  know." 

The  young  man  made  a  reverent  note  of  the 
name,  and  the  interview  seemed  played  out. 

"It's  a  complicated  nuisance,"  mnsed  the 
Father.  "  It  isn't  even  as  if  1  knew  anything 
of  the  chap.  I  oughtn't  to  have  allowed  the 
child  to  make  thrae  long  visits  to  her  aunt. 
Or  I  onght  to  have  gone  with  her.  But  I 
never  could  stand  my  sister  Fanny.  Well, 
well,"  and  he  went  back  to  his  work  with 
the  plaid,  unvarnished  heart-ache  of  the 
anxioiLs  fatlier,  not  romantic  and  pretty  lik(' 
the  ]o\'ei''s  pangs,  but  as  uncomfortable  as 
tooth-aclie  all  the  Simie. 

He  had  another  caller  tiiat  afternoon  ;  he 
whom  we  know  as  the  Onlooker  came  to 
thank  the  Father  for  the  influence  that  had 
got  him  the  appointment  .as  doctor  to  the 
Influential  Insurance  Company. 

The  Father  opened  his  li  cart  to  the  Onlooker, 
and  the  Onlooker  had  to  bear  it.  It  was 
an  hour  full  (tf  poignant  sentiments.  Tlie 
only  ilefiiiiLe  thought  that  came  to  the 
Onlooker  was  this  :  '*  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 
I  must  hold  my  tongue.''    He  held  it. 

Three  days  later  he  took  up  his  new  work. 
And  the  very  first  man  who  came  to  him  for 
medical  examination  was  the  man  in  whose 
anus  he  liiid  seen  the  girl  he  loved. 

The  Onlooker  asked  the  firet  needful  ques- 
tions automatically.  To  himself  he  was 
saying:  "  The  situation  is  dramatically  good, 
but  T  don't  see  how  to  develop  tiie  action. 
It  really  is  rather  amusing  that  I — /should 
have  to  tap  his  beastly  chest,  and  listen  to 
his  cursed  lungs,  and  ask  sympathetic  (pies- 
tions  about  his  idiotic  infant  illnesses.  There's 
one  thing  :  he  onght  to-be  able  to  remember 
those  pretty  viividki,bfe]k:^joi^gJ^d  pup  I" 
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,  Tlie  Onlooker  had  never  done  anything 
wroiii^cr  than  you  have  done,  my  good  reader, 
anti  he  never  expected  to  meet  a  giant 
temptatioii^ — any  more  than  yon  dn.  A 
man  may  go  all  his  days  and  never  meet 
Apollyoii.  On  the  other  hand,  ApoUyou 
may  be  waiting  for  one.  ronnd  the  corner 
of  the  nest  street.    The  Devil  was  waiting 


for  the  Onlooker  in  the  answers  to  his 

careless  qncstions — 

"Father  alive?  No?  What  did  he  die  of  ?" 

For  tiie  answer  was  "  Heart,"  and  in  it 
the  Devil  rose  and  showed  the  Onlooker  the 
Teally  only  true  and  artistic  way  to  develop 
|he  action  in  this  situation,  so  dramatic  in 
'tH  possibilities.  The  ilhmiinativc  flash  of 
temptation  was  so  sudden,  so  brilliant,  that 


the  Doctor  Onlooker  closed  his  soul's  eyes 
and  yielded  withont  even  the  least  pretence 
of  r^istance. 

He  took  his  stethoscope  from  the  table, 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  had  picked  up  a 
knife  to  stiib  the  other  man  in  the  back — 
as,  in  fiict,  he  had. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  stabbed  man  ^vas 
reehng  from  tlie  On- 
looker's consulting- 
room.  Mind  and 
soul  reeled,  that  is, 
but  his  body  was 
stiffer  and  straighter 
than  usual.  He 
walked  with  more 
than  his  ordimiry 
firmness  of  gait,  us 
a  man  does  wlio  is 
just  drunk  enough 
to  know  tliat  he 
must  try  to  look 
sober. 

He  walked  down 
the  street,  certain 
words  ringing  in  his 
ears :  "  Heart  af- 
fected. Probably 
liereditary  weakness. 
N"o  office  in  the  world 
would  insure  you." 

And  so  it  was  all 
over  —  the  dreams, 
the  hopes,  the  pal- 
pitating faith  in  a 
beautiful  future.  His 
days  might  be  long, 
they  might  be  brief ; 
but,  be  his  life  long 
or  short,  he  must  live 
it  alone.  He  had  a 
little  fight  with  him- 
self as  he  went  down 
Tlireadneedle  Street; 
then  he  hailed  a 
hansom  and  went 
and  told  her  father, 
who  quite  agreed 
with  him  tliat  it  was 
all  over.  The  Father 
wondered  at  himself  for  being  more  sorry 
than  glad. 

Tlien  the  Ijover  went  and  told  the  Girl. 
He  had  told  the  Father  first,  to  ensure  him- 
self against  any  chance  of  yielding  to  what 
he  knew  the  Girl  would  say.  She  said  it, 
of  course,  with  her  dear  arms  round  his 
neck.  ^ 

"  I  won't  give  jtoaettpyjBSt042^dd^you  are 
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ill,"  she  said.  "Why,  you  want  me  more 
than  ever !  " 

"But  I  may  die  at  any  moment." 

"  So  may  I  !  And  you  may  live  to  be  a 
hundred.  I'll  take  jny  ciiance,  Oil  !  don't 
you  sec,  too,  that  if  there  «  only  :i  little  time, 
we  ought  to  spend  it  together  r  " 

*'  It's  impossible,"  lie  Siiid.  "  It's  no  good. 
I  must  set  my  teeth  and  bear  it.  And 
you--  -  ■  I  hope  it  won't  be  as  hard  for 
you  as  it  will  for  me." 

"  But  you  can't  give  me  up  if  I  won't  he 
given  up,  can  you  ?  "  ' 

His  smile  struck  lier.dumb.  It  was  more 
convincing  than  liis  words. 

"  Rut  why  ?  "  she  said  presently.  *'  Why- 
why— " 

"  Eecause  T  won't,  because  it's  wrong. 
My  father  ought  never'  to  iiave  married. 
He  had  no  right  to  bring  me  into  the  world 
to  suffer  like  this.  It's  a  crime.  And  Fli 
not  be  a  criminal — not  even  for  you — not 
even  for  you.  You'll  forgive  me — won't 
yon  ?  I  didn't  know — and — oh  I  what's  the 
use  of  talking  ?  " 

Yet  they  talked  for  hours.  Convention- 
ally he  should  iiave  torn  liimself  away, 
unable  to  beiu'  the  strain  of  his  agony.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  sat  by  !ier  holding  her 
hand.  It  was  for  the  last  time— the  last, 
last  time.  Tiiere  was  realiy  a  third  at  that 
interview.  The  Onlooker  Iiad  imagination 
enough  to  see  the  scene  between  the  parting 
lovere. 

So  they  parted. 

And  now  the  Onlooker  dared  not  meet  her 
— dared  not  call  at  the  house  as  he  used 
to  do.  At  last  the  Father  pressed  him. 
He  went.  He  met  her.  And  it  was  as 
though  lie  had  met  the  ghost  of  her  whom 
he  had  loved.  Her  eyes  had  blue  marks 
under  them,  her  chin  had  grown  more 
pointed,  her  nose  sharper.  There  was  a  new 
line  on  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  had 
changed. 

Over  the  wine  he  heard  from  the  Father 
that  she  was  pining  for  the  Lover  who  had 
inherited  heart  disease. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  you  who  saw  him,  by 

the  way,"  said  he—"  a  tall,  well-set-up  young 
fellow,  dark,  not  bad-looking  ?  " 

"  I— 1  don't  remember,"  lied  the  On- 
looker, with  the  eyes  of  his  raemoi'y  on  the 
white  face  of  the  man  he  had  stabbed. 

Now,  the  Lover  and  the  Onlooker  had  each 
his  own  burden  to  bear.  And  the  Lover's 
was  the  easier.  He  worked  still,  though 
there  was  now  nothing  to  work  for  more  ;  lie 
worked  as  he  had  never  worked  in  Ms  life, 


because  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  take 

to  work,  he  should  take  to  drink  or  worse 
devils,  and  he  set  his  teeth  and  swore  that 
her  lover  should  not  be  degraded.  He  knew 
tiiat  slie  loved  him,  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
iierce  pain-pleasure — like  that  of  scratching 
a  sore — in  tiie  thought  -that  she  was  as 
wretched  as  he  was  ;  that,  divided  in  yll  else, 
they  were  yet  united  in  their  suffering.  He 
thought  it  made  him  more  miserable  to  know 
of  her  misery.  But  it  didn't.  He  never  saw 
her  ;  but  he  dreamed  of  her,  and  sometimes 
the  dreams  got  out  of  hand  and  earned  him 
a  thousand  worlds  from  all  that  lay  between 
them.  Then  he  had  to  wake  up.  And  that 
was  bad. 

But  the  Onlooker  was  no  dreamer,  and  he 
saw  her  about  three  times  a  week.  He  saw 
how  the  liglit  of  life  that  his  lying  lips  had 
blown  out  was  not  to  be  re-kindled  by  his  or 
any  man's  breath.  He  saw  her  slenderness 
turn  to  thinness — the  pure,  healthy  pallor  of 
her  rounded  cheek  change  to  a  sickly  white, 
covering  a  clear-cut  mask  of  set  endurance. 
And  there  was  no  work  that  could  shut  out 
that  sight,  no  temptation  of  the  world,  the 
flesh  or  the  devil  to  give  him  even  the  relief 
oC  a  hght.  He  hatl  no  teniptations.  He  had 
never  iiad  but  the  one.  His  soul  was  naked 
to  the  bitter  wind  of  the  actual ;  and  the 
days  went  by.  And  every  day  lie  knew 
more  and  more  surely  that  lie  Imd  lied 
and  thrown  away  his  soul,  and  that  the 
wages  of  sin  were  deatli,  and  no  other  thing 
whatever'.  And  gradually,  little  by  little, 
the  whole  wortli  of  life  grew  to  lie  in  the 
faint,  far  chance  of  his  being  able  to  undo 
the  one  triumphantly  iujpulsive  and  un- 
reasoning action  of  his  life. 

But  there  are  some  acts  that  there  is  no 
undoing.  And  the  hell  that  had  burned  in 
his  heart  so  fiercely  when  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  other  man's  arms,  burned  now  with  new, 
bright  lights  and  infernal,  flickering  flame- 
tongues. 

And  at  last,  out  of  hell,  the  Onlooker 
reached  out  his  hands  and  caught  at  prayer. 
He  caught  at  it  as  a  drowning  man  catches 
at  a  white  gleam  in  the  black  of  the  surging 
sea  about  him  ;  it  may  be  a  painted  spar,  it 
may  be  empty  foam.    The  Onlooker  prayed. 

And  that  very  evening  he  ran  up  against 
the  Lover  at  the  Temple  Station,  and  he  got 
into  the  same  carj'iai^'e  with  him. 

He  said:  "Excuse  me.  You  don't  re- 
member me  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  you," 
said  the  Lover.  r\t^i^\r> 

"  I  fear  my  vbfatai'=»as4^g'^w.  Tou 


" '  I'll  not  be  a  criminal— not  even  for  you ! '  " 
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He— he — BBked  nie  to  marry  liira  three  weeks  ago." 


look  very  won-ieO,  very  ill.  News  like  that 
is  a  great  shock." 

"It  is  a  little  unsettling  "  said  the  Lover. 

"Are  you  still  going  on  with  your  usual 
work  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Sj)eiiking  prof (;ssio nail}',  I  tljink  you  are 
wrong.  You  lessen  your  chances  of  life. 
Why  don't  you  try  n  complete  change  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  you  must  know,  my  chances 
of  life  have  ceased  to  interest  me." 

The  Lover  was  short  with  the  Onlooker, 
but  he  persisted. 

,  "  Well,  if  one  isn't  interested  in  one's  life, 


one  may  bo  in'ter- 
etstcd  in  one's 
death,  or  the  man- 
ner of  it.  In  your 
place,  I  should 
enlist.  It's  better 
to  die  of  a  bullet 
in  ^South  Africa 
than  of  fright  in 
London." 

That  roused  the 
Lover,  fis  it  was 
meant  to  do. 

"I  don't  really 
know  what  business 
it  is  of  yours,  sir," 
lie  Riiid  ;  "  but  it's 
your  business  to 
know  that  they 
wouldn't  pass  a 
nuui  with  a  heart 
like  mine." 

'*  I  don't  know. 
They're  not  so  par- 
ticular just  now. 
They  want  men. 
T  should  try  it  if  1 
were  you.  If  you 
don't  have  a  com- 
plete chiinge,  you'll 
go  all  to  pieces. 
That's  all." 

The  Onlooker 
got  out  at  the  nest 
station.  vShort  of 
owning  to  his  own 
He,  liG  had  done 
what  he  could  to 
ensui't;  its  being 
found  out  for  the 
lie  it  was — or,  at 
least)  for  a  mistake. 
And  when  he  had 
donewhat  he  could, 
he  saw  that  the 
Lover  might  not  find  it  out— might  be  passed 
for  the  Army— might  go  to  the  front — might 
bo  killed — and  then  .  .  .  .  "  "Well,  I've  done 
my  best,  anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself.  And 
himself  answered  him:  "Liar,  you  have 
done  your  best.  You  will  have  to  eat  your 
lie.  Yes,  though  it  will  smash  your  life  and 
rain  yon  socially  and  professionally.  You 
will  have  to  tell  him  yon  lied— and  to  tell 
liimwhy;  worse,  you  will  have  to  tell  her. 
You  will  never  let  him  go  to  South  Africa 
without  telling  tl^e  truth— you'll  call  on  her 
on  Sunday  and  tell  her  fEfe(Vi-ht^|Hgly  thing 
-and  yoi  kno^IBi^  by  ^OOgl^  ^ 


THE  LOVER,  THE  GTRL,  AND  THE  ONLOOKER. 


"  Well,  you  know  best,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
to  liiinsolf. 

*  *  «  *  ♦ 

*'  But  are  you  pei'fectly  certain  'i  " 

"Pairfectly!  I  tell  you,  man,  ye're's  sound's 
a  bell,  and  a  fine  fathom  of  a  young  man 
at  that,  too.  Siiirtain  ?  Losh,  man  !  ye  can 
call  in  the  whole  College  of  Physeeciaus  in 
consultation,  an'  I'll  wager  me  professional 
reputation  they'll  endorse  me  opeenion.  Your 
hairt's  Eia  sound's  a  roach.  Yon  man  must 
ha'  been  asleep  when  ye  consulted  him. 
Ye'U  niak'  a  fine  soldier,  mc  lad." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Lover,  and  he 
went  out  from  the  presence.  This  time  he 
reeled  like  a  man  too  druuk  to  care  how 
drunk  he  looks. 

He  drove  in  cabs  from  Ilariey  Street  to 
Wimpole  Street,  and  from  Wimpole  Street  to 
Brooke  Street;  and  he  saw  Sir  William  This 
and  Sir  HemyThatjand  Mr.  The-other-thing, 
the  great  heart  specialists. 

And  tlien  he  went  home  and  dressed  him- 
si.df  in  his  most  beautiful  frock-coat  and  his 
softest  white  silk  tie,  and  put  a  gardenia  in 
his  bnttoii-ltole — and  went  to  see  the  Girl. 

"  liooks  like  as  if  he  was  going  to  a 
wedding,"  said  his  landlady. 

When  he  had  told  tlie  Girl  everytliing,  and 
when  she  was  able  to  do  anything  but  laugh 


find  cry  and  cling  to  him  with  thin  hands, 
she  said  :  "  Dear,  1  do  so  hate  to  think  badly 
of  anyoij.'-.  But  do  you  really  think  tiuit 
man  was  mistaken  ?  He's  very,  very 
clever." 

"  My  child.  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir  William, 
and  Mr.  " 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  mean  that.  I  knoiv  you're 
all  right.  Thank  God  !  Oh,  thank  God  !  I 
mean,  don't  you  think  he  may  have  lied  to 
you  to  prevent  your  .  .  .  marrying  me?" 

"  But  why  shoukl  lie  ?  " 

"  He -  he  -asked  me  to  marry  him  three 
weeks  ago.  He's  a  very  t)ld  friend  of  ours. 
I  do  hate  to  lie  suspicious-  -but  ...  it  is 
odd.  And  then  his  trying  to  get  you  to 
South  Africa.  I'm  certain  he  wanted  you 
out  of  the  way.  .  He  wanted  you  to  get  killed. 
Oh  I  how  can  people  be  so  cmel  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  said  the  Lover 
thoughtfully.  "  I  couldn't  have  believed  that 
a  man  could  be  base  like  that,  through  and 
through.  But  I  suppose  some  people  are 
like  that — without  a  glcain  of  feeling  or 
remorse  or  pity." 

"You  ought  to  expose  him." 

"Not  I— we'll  jnst  cut  liim.  That's  all 
I'll  trouble  to  do.  I've  got  yow— I've  got 
you  in  spite  of  him.  I  can't  waste  my  time 
in  hunting  down  vermin." 


THE    NIGHT  RIDER. 

By  FULLERTON  L.  WALDO. 

GIVE  me  the  vagYit  and  the  stars  and  a  horse  to  ride, 
And  let  me  ride  out  into  the  night,  away, 
Away  from  home  till  the  yellow  familiar  lights 
Checker  the  blackness  behind,  and  blackness  alone  is  before, 
And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into  the  nig^ht  I 

Afar  and  away,  like  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea   .    .  . 

The  stars  are  over  the  face  of  the  sky-like  spray ; 

And  one  star  flames  and  falls  and  is  utterly  gone, 

While  the  wrind  wings  by  with  a  winging  of  souls  that  pass ; 

And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into  the  night! 

O  great,  good  horse  I   O  wide,  star-cresseted  night  1 
O  fields  I   O  sky  I   O  dim  and  glamorous  woods  I 

O  multitudinous  throb  and  resurs'ence  and  thrill 

or  the  horse  and  the  night  and  the  fields  and  the  sky  and  the  woods  1  .  .  . 
And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into  the  night  I  ^  . 


THE  STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE 


IN     SMALL  COMMUNITIES. 
By  sir  henry  IRVING* 


THE  practice  of  reading  aloud  in  small 
or  inodei-ate-sized  gatliei-ings  is  in 
every  way  to  be  coiuniended.  It  is 
j^ood  for  the  individual,  good  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trronp,  good  for  the  locality,  good 
for  the  luition.  Good  is  a  relative  term,  and 
there  are  degrees  uf  goodness  and  utility ; 
therefore  no  one  must 
exaggonite  into  levity 
the  seriousness  of  a 
subject  possibly  at 
first  not  of  prime 
importance.  For 
many  reasons  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to 
have  some  sort  of 
standard  of  perfec- 
tion, and  Shake- 
speare's greatness 
allows  of  the  universal 
acceptance  of  his 
works  as  a  criterion 
of  literary  excellence. 
Not  only  do  the 
breadth  and  variety  of 
his  thought  and  his 
searching  analysis  of 
human  motives  give 
value  to  the  study  of 
his  work,  but  the 
beanty  of  his  stylo, 
the  wide  extent  of  his 
vocabulary,  and  the 
precision  of  the  ex- 
press i  o  n  of  his 
thoughts,  all  combiiio 
to  place  him  iu  a 

conspicuous  pliice  of  the  "davenaht" 
literary  msistei'dom. 

The  effect  of  such  study,  scattered  over 
e\'ery  part  of  a  great  nation,  in  every  town 
and  hamlet,  in  every  school  and  cliiss-room, 
must  be  widespread  and  effective.  And  if  to 
these  methods  of  organised  study  are  added 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  earnest  students 
who  seek  a  higher  perfection  of  style  and 


*  Copyriglit,  1902,  by  tlic Curtis  PubliBhingCnmpany, 
in  tlie  United  States  of  Aii>p.ricAv i 


diction  and  thongiit,  an  added  glory  to  the 
language  nnist  be  the  result,  Shakespeare's 
work  preserved  iu  a  single  manuscript  would 
still  be  work  of  equal  excellence — 

The  BUitiTner's  flower  ia  to  the  siimnier  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die. 

as  he  himself  wrote — but  its  effect  on  lan- 
gnage,  written  and 
spuken  alike,  would 
be  very  different. 

Shakespeare's  work, 
coming  as  it  did  and 
when  it  did,  as  an 
accepted  standard  of 
literary  excellence, 
helped  to  crystallise 
the  Englisli  langiiage 
into  its  [jcrnianent 
form  ;  and  its  uni- 
versal study  for  the 
exercise  of  both  speech 
and  writing  niustp  ever 
keo])  it  pure,  always 
i-cmembering  that 
it  is  manifestly 
an  eclectic  language, 
capable  of  having 
giafted  on  its  strong 
stem  all  necessary 
words  from  other 
sour{;es.  The  life  of 
a  language  which  is 
etercally  spreading 
over  new  lands,  and 
under  new  conditions, 
is  apt  to  change  its 
nature  from  the  very 
BUST  or  8UAKE8PKAKE.  Tapldity  of  itfl  en- 
largement. Commerce 
and  art,  and  science  and  war,  and  the  many 
enlarging  possibilities  and  needs  of  a  growing 
civilisation,  all  play  their  pai't  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  language.  In  snch  a  whirling  chaos, 
therefore,  it  is  vitiiliy  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  integrity  of  the  language  he  presei-ved, 
that  there  be  some  standard  wliich  not  only 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  extreme 
exactness,  but  which  may  be  used  in  the 
common  practical  ^rfeHfeXjOOgfC 
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We  take  care  that  our  weights  and 
lueasnres  are  exact.  Wliy,  then,  sliould 
we  not  be  even  still  more  careful  of 
that  which  is  indeed  our  birthright,  and 
aim  alwiays  at  tlie  preservation  of  the 
excellency  of  our  common  tongue  ? 

In  France  there 
is  an  Academy, 
founded  by  Riche- 
lieu, whose  labour 
is  to  complete  and 
preserve  the  lan- 
guiigc.  Its  work  h 
so  earnest,  l)ut  so 
extremely  slow, 
that  two  centuries 
have  not  suffieed 
to  complete  the 
task.  Tlie  Academy 
leaves,  however,  to 
another  institution, 
one  founded  by  the 
actor  Molieve,  tliu 
perpetuation  of 
spoken  excellence. 
Now.iatlie  English- 
speaking  countries 
we  have  not  yet 
luiy  subsidy  for  a 
tlx^iitre  sncli  as  thai 
which  in  France 
;u[d  Germany  and 
Austria  makes 
possible  the  pre- 
sentation of  works 
of  merit  wiLh  a 
frequency  and  in 
a  niEumer  difficult 
to  stistaiTi  by  any 
private  cuterpi'ise. 

is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  tlie 
iicaduniic  result  be 
achieved  by  othei' 
means ;  and  fortu- 
nate it  is  that  we 
have  such  a  recog- 
uisef.!  standard  of 
excellence  to  look 
to  as  the  \vorks  f>[' 
Shakespeare.  hi- 
'!'!ed,  for  literary 
purposes,  two  hooks  go  almost  together.  If 
we  dissociate  from  the  Bible  all  ies  sacred 
aspect,  and  regard  only  its  wisdom  and 
the  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  its 
ideas  are  conveyed,  we  shall  find  much  in 
t^ommon. 

The  great  wave  of  thought  and  effort 


witicli  followed  the  freeing  of  the  Bible  and 
the  bringing  of  its  words  to  the  every-day 
use  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  that  which 
bore  up  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Up  to  Elizabeth's  time  the  higher  teaching 
was  done  in  Latin,  which  was  the  language 
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Y    IKVING    AS  "llAMLI^T." 

PlCTURK  BY  JiliWIN   t.ONO,  1!.A, 

eiigravinii  jmJXishal  hi/  Messm.  i;nv/iif  iiiiil  f'li, 

of  the  Church.  But  Biblical  study  caught 
the  English  language  just  at  tliat  stage  of 
its  development  where  it  could  be  crystallised 
and  made  a  permanent  thing.  That  great 
group  of  writers,  chiefly  dramatists,  of  which 

Shakespeare  was  ^e  |j|*Oj[^^c/^^  made 
the  good  work  aofia^la^  affdmg  d6s  literary 
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and  iiiiaginative  aspects,  by  enlarging  its  vocabulavy, 
and  by  familiarising  the  public  of  tUe  time,  in,  ^reat 
centres,  with  the  recognised  forms  of  accent  and  speech. 
The  language  of  Chaucer,  with  its  long-drawn  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  its  cumbrous  utterance,  still 
lingered  in  the  rural  places. 

Pi-actically  the  English  language  in  its  beauty  and 
permanence  dates  froin  tlu;  time  of  Shakespeare.  New 
conditions  of  moiuii'cliy,  of  Court  life,  of  foreign  tr;uie, 
of  sciciititic  advance,  of  distaiit  wars,  added  worils  but 
did  not  change  radically  anything  in  the  connnon  speech. 
Britisii  Kings  reared  in  i'l'ance,  a  King  imported  from 
Holland,  a  Hanoverian  sijccession — tlie  concomitant 
pressures  of  all  these — did  not  change  structure  or 


THE  OUlI,l)  CHAI'KL.,  STliATIO  I;  I ) -UN- A \1.)N,  VIKWKl)  FROM  TllK  fiAllDTCX  Ol'' 
NEW  PLACE,  THB  HOUSE  Sll AK KSl'KA HI';  HOLGIIT  FOK  HIS  Al>VANCIN«i  VKAISS. 

We  Ttmaint^iftliefmindatinn*  0/  the  huwe  are  enclosed  in  frames. 


niK  "CltANDOs"  I'ORTUAIT  OF 
SIIAKKSPKAUE. 


furTu  or  df^livery.  Fur- 
ther, t,he  growth  of  a 
great  nation  in  spread- 
i  n  g  through  the 
Western  wilds  and 
absorbing  in  countless 
numbers  all  the  nation- 
alities of  the  Old  World 
has  made  taut  little 
change.  French  and 
Germans,  Danes,  Nor- 
^vegians,  Swedes,  Poles, 
Russians,  Italians, 
Hungarians  have  passed 


across  the  Atlantic 
in  vast  numbers  : 
but,  somehow,  their 
individualities  of 
speech  have  become 
lost  or  merged  in 
the  great  English 
tongue  w  li  i  cli 
spreads  and  spreads 
with  never-ending 
activity  through- 
out the  habitable 
globe. 

There  is  anotlier 
phaseof  the  matter, 
too,  which  must  l>e 
always  borne  in 
mind.  The  finer 
meanings  of  words 
and  phrases  which 
have  become  sancti- 
hed  through  some 
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centuries  of  wm  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  fill y  cluiiice  of  beini,'  lost.  The  method  of 
phonetic  spelling,  iidopted  so  often  of  late 
yeai-s,  is  apt  to  obliterate  the  footmarks  of 
higher  learning.  Every  word  of  importance 
has,  or  at  least  may  liave,  a  special  ineaiiitii^ 
in  its  original  form  ;  tiie  root  words  wliicli 
sjiring  from  it  (^aii  only  liavc  tlicir  full  sig- 
nilicanco  wlien  there  is  an  understanding  of 
the  original  word,  and  a  knowledge  that  the 
root  words  have,  beyond  their  immediate  and 
local  meatnng,  reference  to  the  older  and 
simple  idea  to  be  conveyed.    lu  phonetic 


may  be  utterly  neglected.  It  is  not  easy  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  pronunciation  of  words ; 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  to  the  full  the  fine 
workings  of  perfected  thought.  Punctuation 
shows  its  trne  importance  with  regard  to  the 
con  veyance  of  meaning  in  live  langn^e : 
die  spoken  as  against  the  writLcn.  In  the 
possible  adviiTit;iges  ol'  pause  and  iiaste,  in 
the  values  of  i-apidity  and  slowness  of  utter- 
ance in  their  proper  places,  the  first  great 
lesson  of  histrionic  force  is  learned.  Later 
come  the  potentialities  of  accent  and  in- 
flection, the  suggestions  of  passion,  of  pathos, 
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Spelling  this  lueaning  ceases  for  those  who 
know  only  t  he  jtrcsent  use,  and  the  richness  of 
pliiloloiiicai  worth  does  not  for  them  exist. 
In  philological  culture  the  eye  has  something 
to  teach  as  well  as  the  ear ;  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  uniformity  of 
spelling,  the  study  of  an  accepted  standard 
of  litei-ary  work  all  over  the  country  could 
not  and  cannot  fail  to  be  in  some  degree  good. 
■  "  Practice  makes  perfect."  Anyone  who 
without  experience  undert;ikes  to  read  aloud 
before  others  will  understand  jierhaps  for  the 
first  time  !iow  a  branch  of  education  which 
would  almost  seem  of  primary  importance 


of  growing  concern.  Finally,  with  a  larger 
consciouanoss  of  power  and  a  cessation  of  the 
liaunting  fears  of  ridicule  and  failure,  one 
C!LU  make  a  larger  and  more  determined 
effort  in  the  use  of  those  powers  of  im- 
personation w  hich  are  inherent  in  our  nature, 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  in  tlie  use  of 
which  the  most  perfect  and  convincing  actor 
is  only  an  expert  jierhaps  better  e(|uipped  by 
habitual  effoit  and  with  some  larger  uaLural 
powers.  The  Jate  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
reading,  to  my  mind,  realised  to  the  full 
tbe  iiitense  humanity  o£,parts  of  the  !New 

Testament.        Hosted  by  VjOOgfC 
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No  community 
can  be  too  small  for 
the  practice  of  read- 
ing in  pnblic.  If 
there  be  oiilj  two 
persons,  oa.eh  may, 
in  turn,  learn  soiiio- 
thing  from  the 
successes  or  failures 
of  the  other  ;  and 
ill  proportion  as  the 
opportunities  in- 
crease for  the 
exercise  of  mutual 
judgment,  so  far  is 
the  possibility  of 
added  excellence  ex- 
teiuled.  'l"he  wings 
of  the  soul  have  to 
be  tried  aiid  exer- 
cised JiS  well  as  the 
wings  of  the  bird 
before  full  flight 
can  be  attained. 

No  one  need  be  diffideutat  the  l).iginniug; 
there  is  nothing  really  difficult.    There  is  no 


Till':  LATIN  .scuoiiLniioM  IN  TiiK  onAMMAT.  HCiioor.,  sTi!A  rroiiD-ax-AV(iN-,  wiii';i;k 
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Tilt  (loy's  figure  in  the  comer  occupies  the  spot  lyf  the  pnel'i  traditional  desk. 


arduous  labour  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
absolute  failure  where  there  is  honest,  careful 
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effort.    Any  form  or  subject  of  reading, 

worthy  in  itself,  can  be  of  use  for  the  study 
of  elocution.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
get  together  groups  of  persons  interested  in 
some  common  theme,  when  the  mere  getting 
them  together  without  such  an  agglomcnitive 
cause  is  lacking  ;  and  Shakespeare  has  been, 
is,  and  ever  will  be  a  name  to  conjiu'e  with. 
Esperience  lias  proved  that  in  thousands  of 
instances  men  and  women  may  be  broiight  to- 
gether in  pleasant  groups  or  commuuities  for 
the  study  of  Shakespeare's  work.  A  play 
read  weekly  or  monthly,  with  the  various 
characters  allotted  beforehand,  has  been  a 
source  of  much  and  continuous  pleasure, 
productive  of  thought  and  study,  ameliora- 
tive of  defecti\'e  power  of  utterance,  a 
winnower  of  the  chaff  of  harsh  accent  or 
ultra-collocpiial  mannerism.  In  this  general 
improvement  tine  mutual  uuderstanding  of 
individuals  has  always  a  part,  and  many  a 
pleasant  and  enduring  friendsliip,  or  some- 


thing closer,  follows,  as  a  natural  corollary 
of  the  cultivation  of  an  intellectual  tast* 
held  in  common.  Beyond  this  an  incal- 
culable benefit  would  be  conferred  on  tlie 
people — if  they  could  be  induced  to  listen  to 
or  to  read  Shakespeare  and  otlier  imaginative 
works.  An  eminent  bishop  was  saying  the 
other  day  that  the  greatest  diitlculty  the 
Church  had  tocontend  with  was  thedull,  torpid 
indifference  of  villagers,  who  almost  refused 
to  be  interested  in  any  works  of  imagination. 

It  will  be  quite  a  sufficient  introduction  of 
quickening  interests  for  any  little  group  of 
persons  bent  on  personal  improvement  to 
form  a  Shakespeare  club  ;  but  believe  me, 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  such  eff'ort  lie 
far  outside  themselves  and  their  gatherings. 
The  taste  of  the  nation  will  benefit,  the 
language  will  become  more  exact  without 
losing  its  elasticity,  and  the  priceless  heritage 
of  our  English  tongue  will  be  pi'eaerved  to 
the  world  in  its  purity. 


Hosiedby*^OOgle 


THE   VAN^ISHING   OF   MAJOR  YAUGHAN. 


By  Weathe" 

•'fTlHERK  was  another  case,"  said  the 
I  K.d,  "  in  which  I  was  instructed 
by  Taylor,  that  would  have  turned 
out  differently  if  I  had  stuck  bo  the  infor- 
mation which  wiis  contained  within  the  four 
corners  of  my  brief.  I  mean  the  trouble 
about  Major  Vau^han,  of  Kirk  Diton,  and 
the  £500,000.  Hullo  -my  turn  !  Beg  your 
pardon,  (^rey." 

lie  took  up  his  cue  and  made  a  five  shot, 
cleverly  leaving  white  in  position  for  the 
spot  stroke.  After  which  he  proceeded  to 
mark  up  the  twenty-seven  requisite  to  win 
entirely  off  the  red  ball,  and  put  down  hia 
cue,  leaving  the  spot  break  unfinished. 

"  For  an  amateur,"  said  Grey,  "  you're 
absolutely  the  best  player  1  know,  when 
you're  in  anything  like  form,  Wolaston." 

"A  man  must  do  something  outside  his 
own  narrow  little  trade,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"and  billiards  are  about  my  only  hobby. 
I've  played  above  my  usual  level  to-night, 
though.  That  shows  I've  had  nothing 
special  to  won-y  me  of  late.  My  cue  hand 
is  an  accurate  barometer  as  to  the  state  of 
my  head.  When  one's  shaky,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  other  is  working  at 
high  pressure." 

There  was  a  short  silence  whilst  the  pair 
of  tlieni  came  up  into  the  wide  chimney- 
corner  and  got  settled  in  the  big  chairs, 
and  then  Grey  said:  "Tell  nic  about  the 
VaughaTi  I'ow.  1  was  u])-eountry  in  India  at 
the  time,  and  only  heard  vague  outlines." 

"  They  looked,  indeed,  remarkably  ugly," 
replied  Wolaston ;  "and  when  I  fii-st  scanned 
through  my  brief,  I  didn't  see  that  we'd  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  I  met  Taylor,  the  solicitor, 
you  know,  out  at  dinner  that  night,  and 
getting  him  confidentially  for  a  minute  after 
the  ladies  had  gone,  told  him  as  much. 

"'I'm  (pu'te  of  your  opinion,'  said  lie. 
'We  must  do  the  best  we  can;  but  I'm 
iifraid  it's  a  bad  job,  however  we  look  at  it. 
As  the  matter  stands  to  the  public  view. 
Major  Vaughan  has  bolted  with  at  least 
lialf-a-million  in  negotiable  securities,  and 
he's  gone  Heaven  alone  knows  where.  The 
news  leaks  out,  and  there's  a  run  on  the 


*  Copyrighl:,  1902,  iiv  Weatherby  Cheaney,  in  t!ie 
United  States  of  America. 
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bank  at  Kirk  Diton,  of  which  hia  son  AVilfred 
is  manager.  The  run's  too  quick,  and  the 
bank  can't  stand  it ;  is  forced  to  close  doors  ; 
puts  itself  into  liquidation  and  shows  up 
badly.  Wilfred  Vaughan's  own  private  ac- 
count was  considerably  on  the  wrong  side  ; 
Major  Vaughan  seemed  somehow  responsible 
for  half-a-million  sovereigns. 

"  '  On  the  strength  of  tliis,  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  pair  of  them,  but  only  the  son 
surrendered.  Major  Yaughan  has  vanished 
as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him.  Wilfred  is  again  at  large  under  very 
heavy  bail,  and  is,  as  you  know,  awaiting 
trial.' 

"  '  Will  he  abscond,  do  yon  think  ?  ' 

"  '  No.  His  bondsmen  are  neither  of  them 
well  off,  and  have  strained  every  sinew  to 
help  him.  If  he  made  a  bolt  of  it,  the  result 
would  be  ruin  to  them,  and  he's  too  honour- 
able a  niiin  to  bring  about  that.  By  the 
way,  he's  engi^ed.' 

" '  Oh  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  to  a  Miss  Dane.' 
"'Dane?' 

"*Te8.  A  Miss  Hermione  Dane.  I  re- 
member the  Christian  name,  because  it  is  a 
rather  uncommon  one.' 

'"By  Jove  !  Taylor,  this  is  news  for  me 
with  a  vengeance.  D'you  know,  she's  my 
cousin  ?  'rhis  can't  have  been  going  on 
long,  or  1  must  have  heard  of  it  before.' 

"'No;  they  got  engaged  only  a  week 
ago.' 

"  '  Then  he  must  be  a  tolerably  periiieious 
sort  of  blackguard  to  let  a  girl  tie  herself  to 
faim  with  this  trouble  hanging  overhead.' 

"I  don't  think  so  quite,  Wol^ton.  He 
had  been  paying  her  attention  for  a  long 
time  before,  and  they  both  knew  one  an- 
other's feelings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
proposed  to  him  and  forced  him  to  accept 
her.  Indeed,  she  told  me  as  much,  and  I 
thought  it  was  intensely  plucky  of  her.' 

"  '  Intensely  idiotic.  She  isn't  your  cousin. 
However,  the  mischief's  done  now,  and  what 
we've  to  do  is  to  get  young  Vaughan  out  of 
the  scrape  as  far  as  ever  we  can,  I  suppose 
our  liue  will  be  to  heap  all  blame  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  absent  father?' 

"  *  I've  suggested  that,  Wolaston,  but 
Wilfred  Vaug%^,wj>^n'Q^^}^  it.  He 
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iusista  upon  it  that  his  father  always  has 
been  and  still  remains  the  most  houourahle 
man  in  Englaucl.' 

"  '  That's  filial  affliction,  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
more  cre'litable  Lhat  credible.  Wherefore 
did  the  man  holt  and  leave  his  sou  to  bear 
the  bfuiit  of  the  bliuae  ?  No,  Taylor,  that 
dog  won't  fight.  In  a  few  yearn'  time  we 
shall  hear  of  Major  Vaughan  as  being  a  suc- 
cessful speculator  in  Argentina  breweries. 
He's  feathered  his  nest  nicely,  to  the  tune  of 
lialf-a-million  sterling  English,  and  I  think, 
by  consequence,  he  shouldn't  object  to  bear- 
ing a  little  more  discredit  if  we  can  manage 
to  heap  it  on  to  his  shoulders.' 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  Taylor,  sluiking  his 
head  donbtfiilly.  'Wilfred  seems  very  obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  have  his  oivii  name 
cleared  at  tlie  expense  of  his  father's.  lJut 
we  must  talk  about  this  again  afterwards. 
We've  got  to  join  the  ladies  now.' 

"  We  did  talk  about  it  afterwards,  the 
solicitor  and  I,  and  that  no  later  than  the 
afternoon  of  the  very  next  day.  It  came 
about  in  this  wise.  In  the  morning  ray  fair 
cousin,  whose  name  we  had  had  up  the 
night  before,  called  at  my  chambers  and 
bluntly  informed  me  that  her  name  was 
Hermione  Dane  no  longer. 

'"It  is  now,'  said  she,  'Hermione  Vaughan.' 
"I  mentioned  without  preamble  that  I 
didn't  think  it  a  change  for  the  better. 

"  She  begged  to  disagree  with  me  entirely 
and  sat  in  my  best  arni-chair.  '  I  have 
shown  to  everybody  that  I  am  convinced  of 
Wilfred's  innocence,'  said  she,  'and  I  want 
yon  to  prove  it  to  them  conclusively.  I'm 
going  to  stick  to  him.' 

"  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say 
that  there  were  no  provisions  made  for 
double  housekeeping  in  Ilis  Majesty's 
retreat  at  Dartmoor,  but  on  second  thoiigliks 
forbore.  It  migiit  have  been  true,  but  all 
the  same,  it  would  have  boon  gratuitous 
cruelty.  Ex^  pod  facfo  I-told-you-so's  are 
neitlier  popular  nor  instructive  ;  and  if  tliis 
quixotic  fool  of  a  girl  was  married  to  the 
fellow,  there  was  nothing  to  l>e  done  hut 
make  the  best  of  it.. 

"  So  I  said :  '  Well,  Hermione,  if  you  don't 
want  your  husband  to  do  seven  yeira  in 
the  quarries,  you  must  help  me  throw  all 
the  blame  on  ymu'  father-in-law.  Those  are 
the  two  alternatives.' 

'"And  I  accept  neither  of  them,'  she 
returned,  gazing  at  me  with  bright  eyes. 

"  r  shrugged  my  shoulders.  '  Perhaps 
you'll  sfigg(!st  another  line  of  defence  ?  I 
confess  I  fail  to  see  one.' 


"  *  If  you  want  the  thing  cleared  up,  find 
Major  Vanghan.' 

" '  Precisely,'  I  said,  with  some  dryness. 
'  A  good  many  other  people  would  like  to 
find  him,  too.  The  only  drawback  is,  no  one 
wiio  can  tell  seems  to  know  where  he  has 
got  to.  But  if  your  precious — I  mean,  if 
your  Iiusband  is  willing  to  open  his  lips, 
we  might  move  forward.' 

"  '  Wilfred  kuow"s  no  moi'e  of  his  father's 
whereabouts  than  you  do.' 

"  '  So,'  I  remarked,  with  increasing  dryness, 
'  I've  heard  that  he  has  said  before.' 

" '  And,'  she  went  on  hotly,  '  I  pledge  Wil- 
fred's word  with  my  own.  Can't  you  thrust 
away  your  hateful  suspicions  for  the  time 
and  join  me  in  knowing  him  to  be  innocent  ? ' 

"'And  snpposiiig  I  did  that,'  I  rejoined 
tartly,  '  what  earthly  good  would  it  do  ? 
Can  yon  suggest  a  sciieme  of  defence  ?  ' 

" '  I  can  suggest  this.  Find  Major 
Vanghan,  then  he  will  esjilain  everything. 
Now,  don't  slinig  those  hopeless  shoulders  of 
yorti's.  You've  done  harder  things  before, 
and  you  must  do  this  for  my  sake.  If 
Wilfred  is  raineil,  his  wife  is  ruined ,  too.' 

'* '  So  tliat's  why  y(ju  married  him  ?  To 
spur  me  on,  eh  ?  Well,  women  are  fools. 
But  as  you  are  in  the  mess,  I'll  do  my  best 
to  help  the  pair  of  yon  out.  I'll  go  and  see 
Taylor  now,  and  probably  shall  bring  him 
down  to  Kirk  Diton  for  the  night.  See 
that  we  have  beds.' 

"  '  I  will,  and  I'll  have  a  fire  in  the  billiard- 
room,  for  you  to  rest  tliere  after  you've  done 
your  work.'  " 

The  barrister  broke  off  and  chose  a  fresh 
cigar. 

"Now, Grey,"  he  went  on,  "you'll  kindly 
observe  that  I  hadn't  a  blessed  thing  to  go 

upon  over  and  above  what  I  had  before  ; 
l)nt  the  honour  of  a  girl  of  my  own  kin  was 
at  stake,  and  that  niiitle  nie  determined  to 
keep  Wilfred  Vaughan's  heels  ont  of  the 
sliackies  if  it  could  be  managed.  So  I 
s([nared  Taylor  to  let  me  work  on  my  own 
hook  and  trained  down  to  Kirk  Diton. 

"  I  didn't  tell  Wilfred  Vaughan  what  I 
thought  of  him — to  wit,  that  he  was  a  dirty 
scoundrel  for  man-ying  Hermione,  however 
muck  in  her  quixotism  she  had  pressed  him  ; 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  thing  was  done, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  But  I  did  give  him  the  biggest 
emetic  of  cross-questioning  he'd  ever  had  in 
his  life  ;  and  I  give  him  credit,  he  answered 
straightforwardly  like  a  man.  When  one 
got  to  know  him,  he  seemed  really  a  very 
decent  young  felioiffi^  ^ii4,bi©^l£no  mis- 
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'"Then  you  think  he  has  not  ? ' 

"'I  am  absohitely  ccrtiiiii  of  it.' 

"  '  But,  even  supposiiij^  lie  found  himself  in 
great  straits  ? ' 

'"Kvon  siipposintj  that,  Mr.  Wolasfcou,  he 
wojild  not  ilo  it.  My  father  wsis  a  quietly 
religious  nian,  and  lield  the  strongest  views 
on  the  subject.  "Suici^"  I  hqve  heard 
him  say,  "stamt*8si9titHiWQP§l*«ieflfable 


take  about  it,  if  things  turned  out  right, 
Kirk  Diton  was  a  thundering  fine  property, 
and  the  match  would  be  a  distinctly  good 
one  for  Hcrmioiie. 

"About  half  way  through  my  examina- 
tion I  asked  liim  if  he  thought  his  father 
hiid  committed  suicide. 

Such  a  thing  has  never  occari-ed  to  me,' 
he  said. 
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coward  in  this  lit'y,  aiitl  ilamiis  him  to  nil 
eternity  through  the  next."  He  had  no  half 
views  upon  the  subject.' 

*' '  Then,  presuming  hira  not  to  have  tsiken 
his  life,  how  do  you  account  for  his  dis- 
appeaxance  ?  He  must  know  he  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  wanted  urgently.  I'm  afraid  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  my  view  is  correct. 
Major  Vaugliiin  lias,  in  vulgar  parlance,  ab- 
sconded, and  is  either  lying  low  near  at  hand 
until  the  storm  has  blown  over,  or  else  is 
making  good  his  retreat  to  some  State  with 
which  Great  Britai?!  lifis  tio  extradition 
treaty.' 

"  '  As  I  have  repeated  to  you  ten  times 
already,  Mr.  Wolaston,  I  will  not  admit  that 
last  theory  for  one  minute.  If  you  had 
known  my  father  as  well  as  I,  you  would 
understand  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  fco  do  guch  a  thing.  He  had  what  are, 
perhaps,  old-fashioned  views,  but  he  used  to 
love  his  honour  above  his  life.  He  would 
have  died  cheerfully  sooner  than  do  any- 
thing dishonest.  I  know  this  sounds  much 
what  tlie  good  young  man  of  the  piece  says 
in  cheap  raelodi'a:uas  ;  but  I  can't  lielp  that ; 
in  my  fathers  case  it  is  naked  truth.' 

"  '  But,'  I  persisted,  '  you  must  have  some 
ideas  about  his  disappearance.  1  am  given 
to  understand  that  he  took  a  great  quantity 
of  the  bank  securities  with  him.' 

" '  About  half -a-mill ion.  My  father,  as 
you  know,  owns  the  bank,  though  it  does 
its  business  under  a'  name  other  than  his. 
Money  has  been  very  bad  of  late,  and  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  ours  locked  up  doing 
practically  nothing.  "When  customers  did 
business  witli  ns,  we  were  often  suffering  an 
actual  loss  on  it,  let  alone  tlie  bank's  work- 
ing expenses.  But  things  began  to  take  a 
turn.  We  heard  of  a  sound  investment  and 
determined  to  put  half-a-miliiou  into  it  in 
one  lump.  My  father  brought  the  bonds  up 
here  during  the  afternoon  and  stowed  them 
in  his  private  safe.  In  the  morning  he  was 
goiiig  to  take  them  up  to  the  City.' 

"'In  the  morning. he  and  the  bonds  had 
both  vanished  ? ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'"Was  your  own  account  at  the  bank 
overdrawn  at  that  date  ? ' 

"'No.  I  draw  oidy  a  nominal  salary. 
My  father  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  every- 
thing for  me,  and  I  seldom  had  need  of 
money.  "When  he  had  gone,  I  overdrew  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  bank.  This  place  costs 
much  to  keep  up,  and  if  I  had  let  it  go 
down,  people  would  have  grown  suspicious 
and  withdrawn  their  deposite.    A  quick  run 


I  knew  we  could  not  meet.  I  etiived  this 
off  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  my  father's 
absence  got  noised  about,  and  tiie  run  came. 
You  know  the  rest.  So  that  all  I  got  by 
overdrawing  my  own  account  was  a  tem- 
porary respite.' 

"  '  Well  and  good.  You've  explained  that 
satisfactorily.  But  now  to  return  to  the 
main  point.  Did  your  father  vanish  like  a 
mouthful  of  smoke  ?  Did  he  leave  no  ttace 
behind  him  ? ' 

"'"We  went  upstiiirs  togei,iier  that  night, 
Mr.  Wolaston,  and  I  saw  him  enter  his  bed- 
room, wiiich  is  next  to  mine.  Later  I  heard 
him  get  into  bed.' 

" '  Half  a  minute.  How  did  you  hear 
that  ? ' 

" '  My  father  is  a  heavy  man,  and  his  bed 
has  an  old-fashioned  spring  matti'ess.  It  in- 
variably squeaks  when  first  he  gets  on  to  iV 

" '  I  see.    Go  on.' 

"  *  Nest  morning  he  was  gone.  The  front 
door  was  open,  and  so  was  the  door  of  the 
safe.' 

" '  The  door  of  the  safe  ?    Was  it  empty, 

then?' 

" '  No  ;  only  the  bundle  of  securities  for 
the  City  was  gone.  The  safe  contained 
abundance  of  other  papers,  and  these  were 
unmeddled  with.  On  his  writing-table,  held 
there  by  a  letter- weiglit,  was  a  note  addressed 
to  me.  Here  it  is :  "  Dear  W. — Having  all 
these  valuable  bonds  in  tlie  house  worries 
me.  I  can't  sleep.  I  ehall  walk  to  the 
station  and  ran  up  by  the  early  mail.  Pro- 
bably [  shall  breakfast  at  St.  Pancras,  but 
certainly  I  shall  hand  iu  the  money  so  soon 
iis  ever  the  bank  opens. — Yours  affection- 
ately, L.  V."  It  was  all  right  about  his 
going  up  to  town  by  tlie  morning  mail. 
The  stationmaster  booked  him  first  class  as 
usual.  But  I'm  afraid  he  changed  his  mind 
about  breakfast,  because  they  knew  nothing 
about  him  at  the  Midland  Hotel  when  I  in- 
quired there.  And  he  is  well  known  at  the 
hotel.  Any  of  the  servants  would  have 
remembered  him  if  he  had  been  in.' 

"I  was  conscious  all  this  time  of  Her- 
mione  watching  me  very  narrowly.  At  this 
moment  she  cut  hi  :  'Your  face  is  brighten- 
ing up.    You've  got  your  idea  at  last.' 

"  '  I've  got  an  idea,  but  it's  a  very  gauzy 
one  so  far.  Major  Yaughan  was  a  me- 
thodical man  ? ' 

" '  Most  methodic^,'  replied  Ms  son.  '  As 
regards  his  business  affairs,  he  was  iiccnracy 
peraonified.' 

"  '  Then  did  it  never  strike  you  as  odd  that 
he  should  have  iigt\^yeiij;ojyqnlj^he  outer 
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door  of  tlie  house,  but  the  safe  door  as  well  ? 
It  appears  to  me  as  hardly  a  busiuess-like 
proceeding.' 

"  '  That  has  worried  me  more  than  a  little, 
Mr.  "Wolaston.  I  never  knew  my  father  to 
do  such  ii  thing  before.  Hurry  could  be  no 
excuse  for  it.    Tiie  safe  had  a  nnmber-com- 


biiiiition  lock,  and  a  slam 
of  tlie  door  and  a  twIil  <ir 
the  hiindle  made  it  secure 
against  all  tlie  burglai-s  iu 

creation,    I^ut  ' 

"  '  But  he  neglected  that 
simple  ceremony.  Precisely, 
Now  tell  nie  wliat  was  your 
father's  health  when  you 
saw  him  last  ?  ' 

"  Tlie  answer  W!is  to  me 
a  distinct  disap^ioiutuicnt. 
I  thought  I  hati  seen  a 
clear  hypothesis.  Young 
Vaughan  upset  it  by  saying 
unhesitatingly,  '  Excelicnt.' 

"  I  puckered  luy  brow 
in  thought  for  a  good  ten 
minutes  and  then  got  liold 
of  another  idea.  '  You 
have  no  objection,  I  sup- 
pose, to  showing  nie  your 
father's  bedroom  ? ' 

"'None  whatever,'  said 
Wilfred  Vaughan,  and  led 
the  way  upstairs.  The  room 
was  large  and  airy.  The 
first  thing  L  did  was  very 
nearly  to  slip  on  to  niy  back. 

"  '  Ah  !  take  care,'  said 
young  Vaughan,  putting 
out  a  hand.  *  That  polished 
par(juet  floor  was  a  fad  of 
my  father's.' 

"  '  It  strikes  me  as  being 
a  very  daugerous  fad.  These 
Turkish  mats  slip  about 
like  iron  on  ice.  So  that's 
the  bed  with  the  creaky 
spring,  and — why  is  there 
a  broken  chair  there  ?  ' 

"  *  It  was  found  broken 
the  morning  after  my  father 
went.  And  I  have  had 
everything  left  untouched 
since.' 

"  '  Any  idea  how  it  got 

smashed  ? ' 
"'None.' 

" '  Heard  no  noise  of 
breakage  during  the  night  ?' 
"  *  No.' 

"  *  And  it  wasn't  broken  the  night  before  ?' 
"'No,  or  1  should  have  heard  of  it 
through  the  servants.' 

"'Good.  Now^send  for  the  maid  who 
did  up  this  room  tlie  Yiext  mprning.' 

"She  came,  and  I  put  a  question  to  her. 
'  How  was  thiSr^jjfl^t  J,  tiegid^^^ifii^  bed  on 
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the  morning  after  Major  Vaughan  went 
away  ? ' 

" '  It  was  upset,  sir.' 

** '  How  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'"Ci'umpled,  sir,  and  pushed  away  from 
the  chair  in  a  sort  of  heap  hke  this.' 

" '  Thanks,'  said  I,  '  that  will  do,'  and  the 
maid  went  away,  and  I  went  on  my  knees 
beside  the  chair.  There  was  a  faint  braise 
on  the  wood,  and  from  the  velvet  seat 
just  above  it  I  picked  up  a  couple  of  hairs 
attached  to  si  shrivelled  film  of  skin. 

" '  Your  father  had  grey  hair,  Mr. 
Vaughan  ? '  ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Then  look  at  those  and  look  at  this. 
I  will  tell  you  now  what  has  happened.  lie 
got  out  of  bed  during  the  night  and  stepped 
on  the  rug,  which  slipped  away  from  his  feet 
owing  to  this  confounded  pai-quet.  Falling, 
his  head  knocked  against  the  edge  of  the 
chair.  Dazed  for  the  minute,  ho  pulled  him- 
self together  and  fancied  he  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  accident.  Hut  he  was.  Some 
portion  of  his  brain  was  injured,  which  com- 
pletely altered  his  sanity.  On  some  points 
he  was  absolutely  his  own  self ;  on  others  he 
w'as  entii'cly  a  different  creature.  It  was  this 
new  moiety  of  his  being  which  forced  his 
next  action.  He  dressed  and  went  down- 
stairs. His  old  self  remembered  the  combi- 
nation of  the  lock,  his  new  being  took  the 
securities  and  forgot  to  refasten  the  door. 
His  old  self  carried  him  to  the  station  and 
got  his  ticket ;  and  then  I  much  fear  that 
the  new  man  in  him  took  charge  for 
good.' 

"  '  Pni  afraid  what  you  say  is  plausible,' 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  sigh,  '  but  it  does 
not  go  far  to  ease  my  suspense.' 

" '  Of  course  not.  But  we  must  work 
hbtle  by  little.  The  next  thing  is  to  make 
out  where  he  has  gone  to.  In  these  sort  of 
matters  it  is  fche  last  impression  which  is 
usually  taken  up  for  the  new  use.  Bid  your 
father  read  mudi  ? ' 

"  '  He  invariably  dipped  into  a  book  for  an 
hour  or  so  after  getting  into  bed.    Here  is 


what  he  was  reading,  with  the  page  turned 

down.' 

"  Wilfred  Vaui^'haii  handed  nie  an  old  copy 
of  a  sea  book  wliicli  was  marked  at  a  chapter 
on  *  Hovellers.'  No\v,  hovelling  as  an  occu- 
pation is  almost  obsolete,  but  in  the  old  days, 
when  sailing  ships  anchored  in  the  Downs, 
the  hovellers  were  a  race  of  men  residing  for 
the  most  part  at  Deal,  who  went  off  to  them 
as  required  in  boats  called  galleys,  and  took 
them  anchors,  or  cables,  or  victuals,  or  what- 
ever they  re(|uired.  Conning  through  the 
article,  I  saw  the  town  of  Deal  and  the  men 
of  that  place  mentioned  several  times,  and 
told  Wilfred  Vaughan  of  what  1  had  seen. 

" '  I  will  be  down  there  by  to-morrow 
morning,'  he  said. 

"  '  Of  course,'  said  I,  '  this  is  of  necessity 
an  outside  shot  of  mine  ' 

"  '  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Wolaston,'  he  cut 
in.  *  I  have  followed  your  logic  all  through, 
and  I  agree  with  every  word  of  it.' 

"  And  in  short,  Grey  —  I  see  you  are 
yawning  ■-- it  did  prove  that  I  was  right 
on  the  spot.  Wilfred  Vaughan  found  his 
father  on  Deal  beach,  where  he  was  known 
as  an  amiable  maniac  who  had  apparently 
cropped  up  from  nowhere.  He  was  in  no 
particular  distress  ;  was  living  eomfoitubly 
in  quiet  lodgings  ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  had  the  missing  half-million  pounds' 
worth  of  bonds  safely,  if  casually,  stowed 
away  in  an  old  portmanteau. 

"The  money  set  everything  bo  a  great 
extent  straight,  and  when  matters  were  ex- 
plained, the  case  collapsed  without  coming 
into  court.  Of  coarse,  the  Vaughans  were 
badly  nip}>ed  over  the  transaction,  but  the 
bank  opened  again,  and  confidence  in  it  was 
gT'adually  restored,  so  that  to-day,  as  you 
know,  they  are  doing  a  romping  business. 

"  As  to  the  old  Major,  the  doctors  did 
much  for  him  and  restored  him  his  wits  in 
their  entirety.  But  liis  constitution  was  a 
good  deal  shaken  and  he  was  never  able  to 
go  to  business  again.  Still,  what  can  a  man 
expect  ?  Personally,  I  think  they  all  got 
jolly  well  out  of  it." 


CHILD  VERSES. 


By  Josephine  Dodgb  Daskam. 

If  you  and  I  sliould  join  our  hands 
And  go  at  night  soft  through  the  hall, 

I  wonder  could  we  hope  to  catch 
That  shadow  sliding  from  the  wall  ? 

He  slijffi  and  slips  and  slips  away, 

I  touched  his  arm— and  he  was  gone  1 

I  cannot  see  his  face,  can  you  ? 
What  wall  can  that  be  painted  on  ? 

Because  they  say  he  isn't  real, 

They  say  he's  jnst  a  flattened  form; 

But  me,  I  don't  believe  it's  true, 

/  touched  his  army  and  it  was  warm ! 

Eight  through  the  wall  he  slips  and  sinks  : 
The  room  behind,  you  know,  is  mine. 

"What  can  he  want  there  in  the  dark  ? 
He  never  makes  a  sound  or  sign. 

He  never  goes  there  in  the  day, 

Only  at  night,  right  after  tea. 
And  then  I  go  to  bed,  you  know, 

And  then  he  runs  ahead  of  ine. 

If  you  will  hold  my  hand  quite  close, 
And  creep  along  with  me  quite  still, 

We'll  make  a  sudden  jump— but  no  1 
We'll  touch  him  then— I  know  we  will  I 


II. 

Wi5  li\-ed  out  under  the  pear  tree, 
We  dined  upon  tarts  and  cream, 

I  married  you  there  for  ever, 
But,  dear,  'twas  only  a  drea  u.  I 

We  sailed  away  in  the  branches 
To  coiiutrieB  strange  and  new, 

For  we  owned  estates  in  Breamland, 
But,  sweetheart,  it  isn't  true ! 

We  made  a  church  in  tlie  pear  tree, 
Where  the  angels  came  to  sing, 

We  stroked  Uicir  winj^s— but,  dearest, 
You  mustn't  believe  a  thing  ! 

We  cut  onr  names  in  the  tree  trunk, 
So  the  bark  could  never  grow, 

And  the  Dryad  cried !    But,  my  darling, 
'Twas  none  of  it  really  so  I 


Hosled  by 


III. 


Behind  the  currant  bushes,  when  the  night  Wiis  comiiifr  on, 
There  was  such  a  funny  uhisper— <lo  you  know 
It  made  m  shiver-ahiver,  and  it  made  onr  liearts  lieiit  (|i!i(.-k, 
And  vvc  knew  it  wasn't  any  good  to  cuvrj  out  a  stick, 
lint  we  did  it  jtist  the  same,  or  else  you  never  wonld  have  gone — 

Do  yoH  hioir  ? 

Beyond  the  old  syringa,  wheti  the  stai's  vve:e  peeping  out. 
There  was  sncii  a  funny  shadow--do  yoii  know  ? 
And  over  in  the  fiower-lied  you  had  left  your  father's  s[iade, 
And  yon  had  to  go  and  get  it,  and  yon  said  you  weren't  afraid, 
But  you  told  me  afterward  about  the  creeping  Indian-scout 

JJo  you  know  / 

JJeiieati)  the  kitchen  window,  when  thy  moon  was  climbing  high, 
There  was  such  a  fniiny  coldness— do  yon  know  ? 
No  matter  if  'twas  summer,  it  was  cool  just  like  a  well, 
And  the  reason  was  because  a  ghost— but  when  you  tried  to  tell 
1  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and  how  I  used  to  cry  ! 

Do  you  'know  ? 


IV. 

How  can  I  play  any  longer  with  my  doll  ? 

Yon  know  she  has  lost  her  head. 
And  Mary's  the  one  thafc  always  fixed  her  for  me— 

And  Mary,  you  say,  is  dead. 

Why  do  I  leave  the  sand-heap  all  alone  ? 

Because  it  has  dried  and  spread. 
And  Mary's  the  one  that  always  brought  the  water — 

And  Mary,  you  say,  is  dead. 

More  on  the  beach  ?  Well,  I  think  I  know  that,  too  ! 

And  you  are  the  one  that  said 
That  Mary  and  I  should  sleep  in  a  room  together — 

And  now  you  say  Mary's  dead . 

No,  I  don't  like  the  hotel— I'd  be  alone  ; 

I'd  cry  in  that  great  big  bed : 
And  Mary  and  I  jjayed  tent  in  the  morning  early — 
And  noiv  Mary  can't— she's  dead. 

Happier  ?  no,  not  a  bit !  not  a  single  bit  I 

Then  why  are  your  eyes  so  red  ? 
And  Mary's  the  one  that  never  liked  angel-stories — 

And  Mary^s  the  one  thafs  dead. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DEAD: 


THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  HARLAND. 


By  B.  FLETCHER  ROBINSON  and  J.  MALCOLM  FRASER. 


I. -THE  HAIRY  CATERPILT-AR. 


IT  is  with  no  intention  of  delighting  the 
curions  that  I  pnt  my  pen  to  paper. 
Only  at  the  ui-gont  desire  of  many 
members  of  my  own  profession  have  I 
undertaken  a  task  necessarily  disagreeable, 
and  do  now  rectll  the  details  of  a  case  which 
I  take  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  recoiUs 
of  ci'iiiiiiiQlogy.  In  t!ie  mental  f^iaio  of 
the  alllicted  being  there  was,  indeed,  little 
that  was  abnormal.  M;uii.i3  that  are  simihr 
to  his  fill  our  asylums.  IJ:it  that  laborious 
studies  iti  the  byways  of  science,  I'ather  than 
in  her  more  frequented  paths,  had  place!  at 
the  will  of  his  disordered  brain  weapons  of 
a  deadly  potency,  transformed  a  personal 
misfortune  into  a  great  and  urgent  public 
danger. 

r  spent  four  years  at  Cambridge,  where, 
though  my  degree  was  a  high  one,  I  found 
too  many  distnictions  to  make  such  progress 
MS  I  could  have  wished  in  my  profession. 
Yet  my  intercut  in  medicine  grew  steadily, 
and  on  leaving  the  University  i  determhied, 
having  both  the  means  and  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  seek  out  a  spot  where  I  could 
throw  myself  into  my  work  without  the 
interruptions  of  old  friends  and  old  asso- 
ciations. The  high  reputation,  of  Heidelberg 
attracted  me,  and  hither  I  migrated. 

Sufficient  for  myself.  The  man  who  was 
to  be  associated  with  me  in  ray  strange 
quest  I  will  describe  with  equal  brevity. 
My  cousin,  Sir  Henry  Graden,  Kt.,  M.l.)., 
F.R.8.,  F.Ii.(!.B.,  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
personality— a  surgeon  of  brilliant  gifts  that 
had  made  for  lum  a  European  reputation, 
yet  an  eccentrie— or  so  the  world  held  him — 
who  lacked  the  steady  application  necessary 
for  complete  success.  He  wOnld  throw  him- 
self into  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  the 
prosecution  of  a  new  experiment,  with  the 
utmost  zeal ;  yet  on  achieving  the  desired 
result  he  would  shake  off  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hospital  and  laboratory  and  start  on 
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some  wild-goose  chase  that  might  include  the 
ascent  of  an  uneliiubable  peak,  the  capture 
of  a  rare  species  of  wild  animal,  or  the  study 
of  a  little-known  tribe  of  savages.  In  person 
he  was  of  great  stiiture,  and  lieavily,  almost 
clumsily,  built,  with  a  rugged,  weather-beaten 
face,  keen  yet  kindly  grey  eyes,' and  brown 
hair,  somewhat  grizzled  aUout  the  temples. 
In  age  he  was  well  past  the  forties.  Li  dress 
and  deportment  he  might  pardonably  have 
hoen  mistaken  for  a  prosperous  Yorkshire 
grazier.  Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  complain 
that  he  acted  us  a  magnet  to  all  tiie  tricksters 
of  London  ;  though,  from  the  shrewd  smile 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  protests,  it 
wa3  easy  to  see  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  diversion  of  turning  the  tabl^  on  his 
discreditable  opponents. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  my  second  year 
at  Heidelberg.  An  autunm  sun  had  sunk  to 
rest  in  a  golden  haze  over  the  wooded  liills, 
and  tlie  night,  luminous  under  a  harvest 
moon,  lay  upon  the  old  town.  I  was  sitting 
at  my  table,  on  which  a  shaded  lamp  threw 
its  yellow  circle,  arranging  the  notes  of  the 
lectures  I  had  that  day  atteuded,  wiien  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door  behind  me.  I 
cried  a  sulky  invitation,  for  I  feared  the 
appearance  of  one  of  my  preposterous  student 
friends,  with  his  jargon  of  the  duel  and 
the  beerhouse.  But  the  next  moment  an 
enormous  hand  had  dragged  me  into  the 
]-ealisation  of  my  duties  as  a  host  by  standing 
me  on  my  feet  amid  the  clatter  of  a  falling 
ciiair. 

"Why,  Cousin  Graden!"  I  cried,  for 
indeed  it  was  he  who  had  thus  treated  me. 
"  What  cyclone  has  blown  you  here  ? " 

"  Egad  !  I  believe  it's  the  truth  I've  heard," 
said  he,  throwing  himself  on  to  a  sofa  that 
cracked  again  under  his  weight — he  was  a 
famed  breaker  of  furniture  was  cousin  Harry 
Graden.  "They  told  me  that  you'd  shut 
yourself  up  for  nigh  on  two  years — work, 
work,  work — as  if  there  was  no  young  blood 
in  your  veins,  and  no  green  world  lying 
around  you,  withonot  ^  yaii/of  4t*i4hat  isn't 
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worth  all  the  most  learned  dissertations  ever 
written." 

I  knew  his  favourite  doctrine.    It  would 

have  buGii  ;is  foolisli  to  argue  with  hiriT  as 
to  attisiiipt  to  uphold  the  necessity  for  the 
Union  with  an  Irish  Home  Ruler. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ? "  I 
repeated. 

"  It's  to  Berlin  that  I'm  bound,  to  read  a 
paper  before  a  society  that  is  good  enough  to 
he  interested  in  some  notes  I  took  recently 
on  the  Kaffir  witch-doctors.  I'd  a  few  days 
in  hand,  so  I  thought  I  wqjild  take  a  peep  at 
my  dear  Heidelberg  and,  incidentally,  at  my 
worthy  cousin,  Robert  Harland." 

He  I'ose  and  stiilked  about  the  room, 
clucking  to  himself  like  a  contented  lien. 

"Same  beer  jugs  and  cliina  pipes  ;  same 
wainscot,  a  shade  darker  maybe  ;  same  old 
oak  beams,  a  tliought  more  smoky  ;  same 
sclilagers  above  tbe  mantelpiece." 

He  took  down  one  of  the  student's  duel- 
Ung-swords  and  slipped  his  hand  into  the 
heavy  hilt.  Raising  his  long  arm  into  the 
orthodox  attitude,  he  swept  the  keen  thin 
blade  in  hissing  circles. 

"  Do  you  ever  tramp  on  the  sawdust,  and 
dram  with  the  sehliiger,  and  bleed  in  the 
tiink,  Cousin  lioberfc  ?  " 

"  Xot  1.  Though  I  have  heard  of  your 
triumplis  in  the  past,  you  man  of  blood  !  " 

"  And  who  lias  been  gossijiing  ?  " 

"  Professor  Vou  Stockmar.  He  asked  me 
to  supper  the  second  day  I  arrived,  for  the 
sole  purpose,  as  I  believe,  of  impressing  me 
with  the  fame  of  a  certain  duelling  desperado 
of  a  student,  one  Henry  Graden,  who 
flourished  in  Heidelberg  twenty  years  ago." 

"  What,  Von  Stockmar  ?  Little  Hermann  ? 
What  a  good  fellow  he  was !  Did  you 
ever  hear  iiim  sing  a  sung  about  — but,  of 
course,  that's  not  possible.  So  little  Her- 
mann's a  professor,  is  he?  Are  yon  under 
him  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  am  with  Professor  Marnac." 

Graden  walked  across  to  the  fireplace  and 
slowly  filled  a  huge  china  pipe  that  lay 
thereon.  He  lit  it  and,  turning  his  back  to 
the  empty  grate,  sent  forth  such  puffs  of  smoke 
that  he  spoke  as  from  out  a  cloud,  mistily. 

"  He  has  made  himself  a  great  name,  this 
Marnac.  How  do  you  stand  with  him, 
Cousin  Robert  ? " 

"  I  don't  quite  knou-.  t  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  in  my  first  year." 

"  And  now  ?    Have  you  quarrelled  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  ;  it's  a  foolish  story." 

"Tiie  foolisli  stones  are  often  of  greater 
interest  than  the  wise  ones." 


"Well,  Cousin  Graden,"  said  I,  leaning 
back  in  my  chair  and  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette,  "  if  you  want  to  hear  it,  I'll  tell 

it  you,  and  as  shortly  as  may  be.  It  began 
by  the  publication  some  six  months  ago  of 
Professor  Marnac's  celebrated  book,  *  Science 
and  Religion.' " 

"  Humph  !  a  strong  effort,  full  of  sugges- 
tions," he  grunted  ;  "  but  brutal,  callous, 
and  revolutionary.  It  had  a  mixed  recep- 
tion, I  believe." 

"  It  had  ;  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
this  University.  A^'on  Stockmar  followed  in 
by  a  pamphlet  of  unsparing  criticism,  which 
spht  the  students  into  two  bodies  —  the 
Manias  men  and  tlic  Stockmar  men.  It 
was  a  pretty  qiian'cl,  and  gave  an  excuse 
for  a  score  of  the  inevitable  duels." 

"  Did  Marnac  attem])t  a  reprisal  ?  " 

"  He  did,  and  in  the  unusual  form  of 
reading  aloud  Von  Stockmar's  attack  upon 
his  theories  to  the  class,  of  which  \  atn  a 
meinlier.  He  appealed  to  us  for  sympathy. 
His  agitation  was  remarkable.  X  declare 
that  he  snarled  over  his  opponent's  name 
like  a  dog  over  a  bone ;  and  a  most  un- 
pleasant scene  ended  in  a  fit,  from  which  we 
aroused  him  with  difficulty." 

*'  But  this  does  not  toll  me  how  you  came 
to  be  involved,"  he  cried  sharply,  striding 
over  to  the  table  and  plumping  himself  into 
a  chair  facing  me. 

"Have  patience,  my  impetuous  cousin. 
Prom  the  first  I  had  always  found  a  friend 
in  Von  Stockmar.  1  liked  him,  and  we  met 
frequently.  The  second  day  after  the  scene 
in  tbe  lecture-room  I  was  walking  with  the 
cheery  little  man  when  we  chanced  upon 
Marnac.  He  gave  me  an  ugly  look,  but  said 
nothing.  That  night,  however,  he  came  to 
these  rooms  and  abused  me  I'onndiy.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  interest  he  had  siiown 
in  my  work,  called  me  a  traitor  to  bis  party, 
and  in  other  ways  behaved  with  a  child^h 
absurdity.  Naturally,  I  refused  to  give  up 
a  valued  friend." 

"You  did  right.  But  surely  the  affair 
has  blown  over  ? 

"  To  the  contrary,  tlie  antagonism — on 
Marnao's  side,  at  least— has  grown  still  more 
bitter.  Whenever  J  chance  to  be  present,  he 
misses  no  opportunity  of  attacking  •  my  dear 
friend,'  as  he  calls  Von  Stockmar,  in  the 
most  cruel  and  vindictive  fashion.  My 
position  at  his  lectures  i.s,  I  assure  you,  be- 
coming most  unendurable," 

"You  arc  too  sensitive,  Cousin  Robert. 
The  absni'dities  of  a  vaitrrtnd  ieal(|U|i  " 

Graden  checke^'f^hfe  WnnQlgd^eutence 


"  '  We  neglect  our  visitor.' 


Hosted  by  *^OOQle 
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with  his  nuse  cocked  in  the  air  like  a  gigantic 
terrier.  Surprise  and  suspicion  were  in  his 
expression  and  attitude.  Then  he  rose 
slowly,  as  with  an  effort,  and  leant  forward 
across  the  Uible,  his  knuckles  resting  on  its 
edge. 

"  We  neglect  our  visitor,"  said  he  gravely, 
and  at  his  words  I  tnmed  sharply  in  my 
chair. 

In  the  shadows  about  the  door,  yet  out- 
lined with  sufficient  clearness  against  the 
black  oak  of  the  wainscot,  a  face  stared  in 
upon  us.  Around  the  head,  crowned  with  a 
black  skull-cap,  fell  a  thick  growth  of  white 
hair  that  was  saint-like  in  length  and  beauty  ; 
the  beard  was  of  the  like  venerable  purity. 
In  a  man  of  his  apparent  age  the  cheeks 
were  curiously  rosy,  while  the  hand  that  held 
open  the  door  was  small  as  a  woman's  and 
delicate  as  old  ivory.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  that  the  eyes,  exaggerated  by  the 
convex  pebbles  of  great  gold  glasses,  turned 
upon  me  with  an  expression  of  malicious 
satisfaction.  Yet  this  was  but  an  impression, 
for  the  gloom  hung  licavily  about  him  where 
he  stood,  and  my  sight  had  not  been  un- 
affected by  nights  of  study. 

"  Will  not  the  gentleman  step  in  ?  "  Graden 
continued,  with  a  reproach  at  my  unliospi- 
talifcy  in  his  voice. 

Professor  Rudolf  Marnac-  for  it  was  he 
who  thus  honoured  us— slid  his  diminutive 
figure  through  the  door  and  advanced,  with 
a  courteous  inclination,  into  the  lamplight. 

"  My  dear  young  sir,"  said  lie,  in  the  soft 
musical  English  with  which  itw^as  his  custom 
to  address  me,  "  I  should  not  have  intruded 
myself  at  this  late  hour  but  that  I  am  the 
bearer  of  painful  news  wliich  I  felt  it  right 
to  communicate  to  you.  Your  friend,  Her- 
mann Von  Stockmar,  died  this  evening  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs." 

"  Died  ?  "  I  cried  in  bewilderment.  "  Why, 
I  passed  him  in  the  street  at  midday  looking 
well  and  hearty." 

"  Yes,  it  is  even  so,  Mr.  Harland.  One 
moment  a  steady  flame  illuminating  this 
University  with  its  light ;  the  next,  a  sigh 
from  the  conqueror  Death  and  it  is  extin- 
guished. The  active  brain  is  still  ;  the 
pen,  trenchant,  incisive,  destructive,  is  laid 
aside  for  ever." 

It  was  an  impressive  homily  ;  but  from  so 
open  and  vindictive  a  foe  it  seemed  singularly 
inappropriate. 

"  Yon  seem  sm-prised,"  he  continued.  "  I 
fear  that  encounters  in  the  cause  of  science 
may  have  led  the  public  to  believe  that  poor 
Yon  Stockmar  and  I  cherished  personal  ani- 


mosities. If  that  is  so,  I  trust  you  will  use 
your  infhience  to  contradict  it.  My  soitow 
is  already  heavy  enough — without  that  un- 
warrantable suspicion." 

The  Professor  seemed  deeply  affected. 
Removing  his  spectiiclea,  lie  pulled  from  his 
side  pocket  a  large  silk  pocket-handkerchief. 
As  he  did  so,  a  tinkle  caught  my  ear.  A 
square  box  of  some  white  metal  had  fallen 
to  the  floor.  It  rolled  into  the  lamplight, 
where  the  lid  flew  open.  The  Professor 
hastily  clapped  on  his  glasses ;  but  already 
Graden  bad  retrieved  the  box  and  was  pre- 
senting it  to  him. 

"  There  was  nothing  in  it,  sir,"  said  he, 
for  the  Professor  had  stooped  and  was 
examining  the  carpet  minutely. 

"  1  thank  you,  I  thank  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  mention  it.  Cousin  Robert, 
if  you  and  the  Professor  will  excuse  me,  I 
will  step  across  and  take  a  last  look  at  poor 
little  Hermann.    Where  are  his  rooms  ?  " 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  Professor  was 
on  his  feet. 

"  Piay  accept  nie  as  your  guide,"  said  he, 
moving  towards  the  door.  Graden  bowed 
bis  thanks  like  a  polite  elephant.  1  followed 
the  pair  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  students'  quarter  were  well- 
nigh  deserted.  A  moon,  like  a  polished 
shield,  hung  over  the  old  castle  above  us, 
picking  out  each  turret  and  parapet  in  silver 
grey  against  the  sleeping  woods  that  swept 
upward  to  the  sky-line.  Across  our  path 
the  gabled  house  cast  broad,  fantastic  pools 
of  shadow.  A  wind  had  risen  with  the 
moon,  and  siglied  and  quivered  in  the  roofs 
and  archways.  Once,  from  a  distant  beer- 
house, came  the  faint  mutter  of  a  rousing 
chorus,  but  soon  it  was  swallowed  and 
carried  away  by  the  midnight  breezes. 

We  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  Professor  was  tapping  discreetly 
with  an  ugly  devil-face  of  a  knocker  on  Von 
Stockmar's  door.  Presently  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  and  Hans,  the  grey-bearded  servant 
of  the  dead  man,  stood  in  the  doorway,  a 
lamp  held  high  above  his  head.  lie  blinked 
upon  us  moodily,  with  eyes  dimmed  by  old 
age  and  recent  tears,  till,  catching  sight  of 
Graden's  huge  bulk,  he  stepped  forward 
with  a  snort  of  surprise,  flashing  the  light  in 
his  face  as  he  did  so, 

"  By  Heavens  !  but  it  is  Heinrich  der 
Grosse  I "  he  stammered.  "Ach  I  Hen* 
Heinrich,  but  have  you  forgotten  Hans  of 
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"  No,  no,"  SEiid  Graden,  sliaking  tbe 
veteran  by  tbe  hand.  "  So  our  little  Her- 
mann took  you  for  his  servant,  as  he  pro- 
mised ?  Tbis  is  a  sad  day  for  us  both,  old 
fiieiid.    Tell  me,  liow  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Herr  Heinrich.  My 
mind  wanders — I,  who  sei-ved  him  nigh  on 
twenty  years  and  was  as  a  father  and  mother 
to  hiiu." 

Tile  worthy  fellow  put  down  the  lamp  in 
the  little  hall  into  which  he  had  led  us, 
aud  mopped  his  eyes  with  a  hand  that 
ircnibled  with  emotion. 

But  Graden  persisted   in  Ins 
(.juiet  way  and  soon  extracLw! 
the  details.    It  seemed  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  dead 
Professor  to  take  a  nap 
after  his  midday  meal. 
That  afternoon,  how- 
ever, his  sleep  was 
unduly  prolonged, 
and  at  four  Hans, 


position  and  breathing  stertorously,  Hans 
failed  to  rouse  him,  became  alarmed,  and 
hurried  off  for  a  neighbouring  doctor.  That 
gentleman  diagnosed  the  case  as  a  sudden 


who  knew  he  had  an  engagement  about 
that  hour,  slipped  in  to  wake  him.  His 
master  was  lying  on  the  conch  in  his 
bedroom,  where  he  was  wont  to  take  his 
siesta.    But  he  was  in  a  curious,  huddled 


"  With  a  Bwift  sideimyB  turn  of  the  head,  he  cuught 
Bight  of  oar  faces  in  Ihe  doorway." 

and  severe  chill  which  had  settled  on  the 
lungs,  causing  violent  iuflamraatioit.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done,  but  by  eight  he  was 
dead.  Beyond  the  rem  ark  able  violence  of 
the  seizure,  the  doctor  bad  said,  tliere  was 
nothing  unusual  in  tbe  syin^jtoms.  Overwork 
had  doubtless  uuidg^RiiuetLitiiGuoyuatitution 
and  rendered  it  vulnerable  to  a  sucmen  attack. 
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"  Ami  while  he  was  sisleep  —  had  be 
visitors  ?  "  asked  GraydL^n. 

"  The  Btreet-door  is  never  locked  during 
the  day." 

"But  would  yon  not  have  heard  the 

steps  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  custom  to  sleep,  too.  Herr 
Profcssov  allowed  it." 

"  So.  I  should  like  to  take  a  kist  look  at 
your  poor  luaster,  friend  Hans.  By  the  way, 
Cousin  liobert,  where  is  our  guide,  the 
learned  Mariuu;  ?  I  did  not  see  him  leave 
the  house."  ' 

"Perhaps  the  Professor  Marnachas  already 
gone  to  my  Diaster's  room,  the  second  to  the 
right  ou  tlie  first  floor,"  suggested  the  old 
servant. 

Ill  two  strides  my  cousin  was  on  the  steep 
and  narrow  stairs.  For  a  man  of  his  age 
and  si/.e  be  mounted  them  with  a  surprising 
activity.  Indeed,  when  I  gained  the  landing 
he  was  already  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
room.  He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  warning 
gestuie.  I  stepped  up  to  him  softly  and 
peeped  over  his  shoulder. 

By  the  side  of  au  old  sofa  placed  against 
tlie  wall  of  a  room,  half  bed-chamber,  lialf 
study,  Professor  Mamac  crouched  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  A  lamp  stood  on  the  floor 
at  his  elbow.  He  was  working  with  feverish 
baste,  yet  with  a  certain  method,  moving 
the  lamp  onward  as  his  examination  of  the 
section  lib  by  its  immediate  rays  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  an  odd  sight,  this  silver- 
haired  ligure  that  crept  about,  peeping  and 
peering,  like  some  species  of  elderly  ape.  So 
absorlffid  was  he  that  it  was  nigh  on  a  minute 
before,  with  a  swift  sideways  turn  of  the 
head,  he  caught  sight  of  our  faces  in  the 
doorway  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it,"  said  he, 
smoothing  back  his  li air  with  a  sigh.  It 
is  excessively  annoying." 

"  Of  what,  may  I  ask,  sir  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Of  my  signet-ring,  Mr.  Harland.  A 
valued  possession  which  I  would  not  lose  for 
fifty  pounds." 

"  Pray  let  me  assist  you,"  said  I,  stepping 
forward  and  raising  the  lamp,  which  the 
Professor  liad  replaced  on  the  table. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Harland.  Enough  has  been 
done ;  in  tlie  presence  of  death  we  must 
forget  such  tri\  ialitie8.  Besides,  altliough  it 
was  on  my  finger  when  I  entered  the  house, 
it  may  have  been  dropped  in  the  ball  or  ou 
the  stairs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Hans  will 
find  it." 

The  Professor  spoke  in  so  resolute  a  fash  ion 
that  politeness  did  not  demand  that  I  sliould 


press  the  matti:r.  My  cousin  bad  already 
passed  behind  ii  great  screen  of  stamped 
leather  that  cut  off  the  bed  from  the  rest  of 
tlie  apartment.  Marnac  had  stepped  after 
him,  and  I,  though  at  a  slower  pice,  followed 
them.  To  be  honest,  the  events  of  the 
evening  had  disturbed  me  not  a  little.  I 
had  grown  suspicions,  uneasy ;  and  ibis 
annoyed  me  in  that  1  was  without  reasonable 
cause  for  such  a  frame  of  nn'nd.  (iranted 
that  the  Professor  bad  dis]ilayed  oddities  of 
demeanour,  yet  he  was  notoriously  an  eccen- 
tric. And  if  my  cousin  had  become  taciturn, 
if  his  politeness  rang  insincerely,  tlie  death  of 

his  old  friend  

"  Stand  back,  Herr  Professor  1  stand  back, 
I  say ! " 

It  was  Oraden's  voice,  stern  and  decisive. 
I  sprang  to  the  corner  of  the  screen  and 
peered  into  the  darkened  alcove  beyond. 

Upon  bis  death-bed  pillows  the  calm  and 
simple  face  of  poor  Von  Stockniar  gleamed 
like  a  mask  carved  in  white  marble.  But 
neither  of  the  two  men  who  confronted 
each  other  across  the  body  looked  upon  it. 
Graden,  a  grim  and  resolute  figure,  stood 
holding  a  common  wooden  match-bos  in  his 
huge  hands.  He  had  opened  it  carelessly, 
for  cheap  sulphur  matches  were  ecattered  on 
the  sheet  before  him.  Marnac's  face  I  could 
not  see,  but  in  the  pose  of  his  back  and 
shouklers  there  Wiis.something  fehne— some- 
thing suggestive  of  an  animal  about  to 
spring. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  three  of  us 
stood  in  silence.  My  cousin  was  tlie  first  to 
break  it. 

"  Pray  do  not  let  us  detain  you,  Professor 
Mamac,"  said  he.  "  Should  we  chance  upon 
your  ring,  believe  me,  it  will  be  safe." 

The  Professor  straightened  fiimself  with  a 
little  gesture  of  submission  and  stepped 
back  into  tlie  lamplight.  His  hand  was  on 
the  latch,  when  he  turned  upon  us — for  we 
had  followed  him — with  a  face  deformed 
with  the  most  malignant  fury. 

Au  rn'oir,  my  friends,"  he  cried.  "I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  evening." 

And  then  a  fit  of  laughter  took  him — 
smothered,  diabolical  merriment  that  broke 
out  in  oily  chuckles  like  water  gurgling 
from  a  bottle.  The  door  closed  upon  it.  We 
stood  listening  as  it  grew  fainter,  fainter, 
until  it  died  away  in  silence  on  the  lower 
stairs. 

"  Turn  the  key,  Cousin  Robert.  But,  no  ; 
after  liim,  lad,  and  bolt  him  out  of  the 
house.    He'll  fe,Uli■)l^al>^iKdQ^^l»l^  else." 

Graden  was  inexplicable  ;  *^ut  I  ran  to 
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obey.  As  I  readied  tlic  hall,  I  heard  the 
clang  of  Iho  street  door  and  the  squeaking 
of  the  bolts  as  Hans  shot  them  behind  the 
departing  visitor. 

When  T  re-entered  the  room,  I  found  the 
screen  pushed  back  against  the  wall,  and  niy 
cousin,  iu  hia  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  over  the 
bed.  He  harked  at  me  over  his  shoulder  to 
sit  down  and  keep  quiet,  and  I  humbly 
obeyed  liini.  Once  or  t\\ice  he  turned  to 
the  lamp  which  he  liad  at  his  elbow,  and 
I  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  magnifyiug-glass. 


his  head  sunk  forward,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
I  watched  liiin  expectiuitly. 

"  It's  a  j^reat  gift,  is  observation,"  he 
began.  "  It  makes  just  the  difference 
between  mediocrity  and  success  in  game- 
huntei-s  and  novel-writers,  iu  painters  of 
pictmes  and  explorers  of  the  unknown  lands, 
where  a  man  has  never  a  map  to  help  him. 
And  this  same  trick  of  observation  has  given 
me  some  very  rerriarkable  result^s  this  evening ; 
and  how  remarkable  you  will  realise  when  I 
set  them  out  in  proper  order.    You've  a 


A  round,  fluffy  ball  rolled  out  and  lay  motionless." 


I'reseiitly  he  rose,  and,  carrying  tlic  lamp  in 
l|is  iiiuid,  commenced  a  circuit  of  the  room, 
lingering  now  and  again  to  examine  some 
o!)]ect.  At  the  dressing-table  he  paused  for 
several  minutes,  using  the  magnifying-glass 
j'(.;peatedly.  But  shortly  afterwards"  he  threw 
inmself  int©  a  chair  b^ide  me 'with  the  air 
of  a  man  whose  work  is  done. 

"  It's  no  disrespect  to  our  little  Hermann 
t'i'it  [  mean,"  said  he,  pulling  out  a  big 
bnar,  "but  smoke- 1  must." 

He  sat  there  puffing  for  a  minute  or  two. 


logical  head,  Cousin  Robert,  and  I  want  you 
to  give  me  your  fullest  attention.  Contradict 
me  if  I  overstate  the  case. 

"  Fact  the  first :  That  a  certain  celebrated 
scientist,  Rudolf  Marnac,  had  an  ill  feeling 
— a  very  ill  and  evil  feeling — towards  a 
certain  brother-professor,  one  Hermann  Von 
Stockmar.  Fact  the  second :  That  Von 
Stockmar  died  suddenly." 

"  Of  a  natural  cause,  as  certified  by  a 
competent  physician,"  I  added  quickly. 

"Exactly.    FactHi|i|?^^i£^oJi^Jl^.  who 
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considers  you  a  desertur  to  the  Stockmar 
camp  -as,  indeed,  I  gather  from  your  own 
story —appears  in  your  rooms  to  inform  you 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  enemy.  Now, 
why  should  he  do  that  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  eccentric.  A  sudden  whim, 
perhaps.  ^V'e  were  very  intimate  once,  you 
must  remember." 

"  Though  hardly  so  now,  from  his  manner 
of  regaiviing  yon  when  he  first  announced 
himself  this  evcuiii!^." 

"He  might  have  caught  what  we  were 
saying.  Listeners  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves, bub  that  does  n(Jb  tend  to  improve 
their  tempers." 

"  AVcli,  let  that  pass.  It  brings  us  to  fact 
number  four  :  He  tells  a  deliberate  lie." 
"  A  lie  !  But  when  ?  " 
"  The  man  was  worth  studying.  When 
I  first  saw  him  this  evening,  1  ran  my  eye 
over  him.  I  especially  noticed  his  hands — 
their  suppleness,  their  delicate  colour,  their 
long,  prehensile  fingers.  I  do  not  donbt  tliat 
he  is  very  proud  of  them.  He  wore  no  ring 
— it  is  not  the  custom  of  those  who  deal 
with  germs  to  so  adorn  themselves.  What 
w;is  he  looking  for  so  anxiously  in  this  I'oom, 
if  it  were  not  a  ring  ?  AVhy  did  he  leave  lis 
in  the  hall  that  he  might  conduct  this  search 
before  our  presence  disturbed  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  suggest  an  explanation ;  but 
really,  Cousin  Graden,  you  seem  to  be 
weaving  a  most  uunecesaary  tangle.  1  can- 
not imagine  what  result  yon  expect  to 
obtain." 

"A  conviction  for  murder." 
I  stared  at  him  in  the  most  profound 
amazement. 

"  Yes,  murder,  Cousin  Kobert ;  as  de- 
liberate and  cold-blooded  a  doing  to  death 
of  an  innocent  man  as  has  ever  befouled 
a  corner  of  God's  fair  world." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  ploughed 
heavily  up  and  down  the  room.  The  veins 
started  in  his  forehead ;  his  huge  hands 
knotted  themselves  tensely. 

"  Listen.  This  afternoon  a  man  lay 
asleep  on  that  couch  in  the  corner.  We 
know  the  manner  of  man— a  keen  investi- 
gator, an  indefatigable  worker,  an  honest 
fighter;  but  one  who  had  never  done  in 
all  his  life  a  mean  or  ignoble  action.  There 
comes  a  creak  upon  t!ie  stairs,  the  door  is 
opened  softly,  a  liead  peers  in.  He— the 
murderer— enters  the  room.  He  knew  the 
custom  of  the  house  in  this  warm  September 
weather :  the  doors  open,  the  old  servant 
asleep,  the  master  taking  his  regular  siesta. 
How  far  is  he  a  criminal,  how  far  a  limatic  ? 


Is  this  act  premeditated,  or  the  sudden 
tempting  of  opportunity  ?  Who  can  say  ? 
It  is  enough  that  in  his  diseased  imagination 
lie  has  come  to  regard  the  sleeper  ;is  an 
enemy  who  maliciously  set  himself  to  destroy 
his  theories  and  to  bring  ridicule  on  the 
laborious  work  of  years.  His  desire  for 
revenge  against  his  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  is  concentrated  on  the  man  before 
him. 

"  How  the  Thing  came  into  his  possession 

I  cannot  guess,  though  that  should  be  a 
point  easily  discovered.  He  himself  may 
have  obtained  it  from  Africa,  or  it  may  have 
come  into  his  hands  by  chance,  as  the  chief 
of  the  Entomological  Museum.  But  fie  has 
it  safe  enough,  shut  up  in  the  tin  box  which 
fell  from  his  pocket  in  your  rooms.  The 
spring  of  the  lid  was  defective,  you  may 
ren:ember  ;  it  is  that  same  defective  spring 
that  will  hang  him. 

"He  stands  over  there,  listening  and 
watching.  There  is  no  sound  ;  the  sleeper 
will  not  wake.  He  opens  the  case  upon 
the  dressing-table  and  lifts  the  Thing  with 
tweezers  -—  for  every  hair  of  it  has  its 
poison.  With  scissors  he  cuts  off  some 
score  of  hail's,  cabclihig  them  in  the  crease 
of  a  folded  sheet  of  notepaper.  He  re- 
places it  in  the  ciise  and  closes  the  lid. 
Like  an  ugJy  shadow  he  flits  across  to  the 
couch,  kneels  by  its  side,  and  one,  two, 
three  times  blows  the  hairs  from  the  creased 
paper  across  the  intake  of  the  sleeper's  breath. 
He  turns,  snatches  up  the  case  from  the 
table,  and  is  gone.  In  five  hours  Professor 
Von  Stockmar  is  dead  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  1'here  is  not  a  doctor  in  all 
<)ermany  who  would  challenge  that  diagnosis. 
Ill  nine  hours  Professor  Rudolf  Marnac  is 
accused  by  me,  Henry  Graden,  of  murder." 

"But  this  deadly  Thing  !  "  [  cried,  with 
a  sinking  horror  at  my  heart.  "  This  beast, 
reptile,  insect— what  is  it  ?  Where  is  it 
now  ?  " 

For  answer  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  the  same  wooden 
match-box  that  I  had  seen  him  with  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dead  man.  He  slid  it  half 
open  and  tapped  it  sideways  on  the  table 
under  the  lamp.  A  round,  fluffy  ball  rolled 
out  and  lay  motionless.  Suddenly  a  little 
black  head  protruded,  a  score  of  tiny  feet 
paddled  into  motion,  and  across  the  table 
there  crept  a  hairy  caterpillar — a  loathsome, 
disreputable  object,  for  across  its  back  lay  a 
ragged  soar,  where  the  hairs  had  been  shoru 
away. 

"  Do  you  r^o|ji^^3i^)^f^?  " 
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III  ii  fainL-heai'tC!il  \V!iy  T  liiiiiicd  acmsH  to 
grasp  it,  but  wit.li  a  sudden  motion  he  brn&ihod 
my  hand  aside. 

"I  see  you  do  not,"  said  be  grimly.  "It 
is  comraou  enough  in  South  Africa," 

With  the  end  of  a  match  he  carefully 
pushed  the  insect  back  into  the  box,  and 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  The  luck  was  against  Marnac,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  N"ot  for  one  moment  do  I  suggest 
that  othet'vvise  I  should  have  suspected  the 
truth.  To  begin  with,  the  defective  spring 
of  tlie  case  allowed  the  caterpillar  to  escape 
while  be  was  bending  over  poor  Hermann. 
After  he  had  done  his  devil's  work  he 
slipped  it  back  hastily  into  his  pocket.  He 
never  realised  what  bad  occurred  until,  upon 
accidentally  pulling  it  out  with  bis  hand- 
kerdiief  in  your  lodgings,  he  found  it  empty. 
It  was  for  that  reason  he  accompanied  us 
here,  for  that  reason  he  searched  so  anxiously. 
What  became  of  it  did  not  matter  so  long  ds. 
it  was  not  found  in  this  room  ;  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  very  small  danger, 
even  then,  of  it  affording  a  clue. 

"And  now  we  come  to  a  stroke  of  abomin- 
able ill-luck,  of  which  Maniac  has  every  right 
to  complain.  I  found  the  caterpillar  on  the 
sheet  of  the  bed,  where  it  bad  crawled  in  its 
wanderings.  But  that  was  not  the  woret 
of  it,  for  I  happened  to  be  the  one  man 
in  all  Heidelberg  who  knew  of  its  peculiar 
properties ;  who  knew  that  its  kairs  are 
slightly  poisoned,  sufficient  indeed  to  raise 
a  nawLy  rasb  on  the  band  ;  who  knew  that 
the  o](l-Li((u;  lluitentots  employed  it  for 
removing  their  enemies  by  blowing  the  hairs 
into  theii'  lungs.  I  took  out  a  match-box, 
emptied  it,  and  collected  the  caterpillar.  I 
was  closing  the  box  when  I  looked  up  and 
saw  Marnac  watching  me  with  a  shocking 
expression,  which  could  scarcely  have  dis- 
torted the  face  of  a  perfectly  sane  man, 
however  provoked.  Nearly  every  mnrderer 
has  a  screw  loose  somewhere  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  Marnac  is  in  an  unusually  bad  way. 
It  may  turn  out  more  of  an  asylum  than  a 
gaUows  business,  after  all." 

"  But  the  details  of  the  scene  you  picture ; 
bow  did  you  obtain  them  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  quick  thinker,  and  the  events  of 
the  evening  began  to  arrange  themselves 
in  a  sort  of  sequence,  crowned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  caterpillar.     The  inference 


to  be  gathered  from  them  was  obvious.  1 
examined  the  nostrils  of  the  dead  man,  and 
found  four  of  the  caterpillar  hairs  caught 
therein.  On  the  dressing-table  lay  an 
ordinary  pair  of  nail-scissoi's.  Two  hairs 
were  jammed  where  the  blades  met.  On 
the  crciised  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  found 
behind  the  couch,  there  was  no  sign  ;  but 
the  use  to  which  it  bad  been  put  was  plain. 
From  Hans  I  knew  the  custom  of  the  bouse  : 
the  sleep  after  the  midday  meal,  the  open 
doors,  the  opportunity.  Is  the  matter  plain 
to  you  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  It  was 
all  that  I  could  say. 

"  Nothing  to-night.  To  appear  at  a 
German  police-station  at  this  hour  with 
such  an  extraordinary  story  would  be— for 
two  foreigners,  at  least — the  height  of 
absurdity.  Besides,  there  is  no  hurry ; 
Marnac  won't  budge.  He'll  sit  it  out, 
never  fear." 

One  o'clock  clanged  out  from  the  steeples 
as  I  ba<!e  good-night  to  Graden  at  the  door 
of  ]iiy  lodgings.  He  bad  :dready  secured  a 
room  in  a  neighbouring  hotel. 

"  Ha\  e  you  a  lock  on  your  bedroom 
door  ?  "  said  be. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Well,  use  it  to-night.  We've  an  ugly 
customer  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  he  knows 
how  mnch  we  know." 

I  watched  him  as  be  rolled  away,  a  gigantic 
bgure  in  the  mooiiligjit,  waving  the  thick 
stick  be  carried .  Never  bad  my  stai rs 
seemed  so  uncomfortably  dark,  never  bad 
they  creaked  behind  me  so  mysteriously.  It 
was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  gained  my 
room  and  by  a  quick  glance  assured  myself 
that  I  was  alone. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  only  just  dropped  off 
into  di"eamlaud — for,  indeed,  sleep  had  been 
hard  to  woo  that  night — when  a  knocking 
at  my  door  brought  me  from  my  bed.  I 
unlocked  and  opened  it.  Cousin  Graden 
filled  the  foregi'ound. 

"  I  didn't  think  he'd  throw  up  the  sponge," 
said  lie.  "  But  he  has,  none  the  less. 
Marnac  has  bolted  !  " 

"  And  vou  ?  " 

"  I  shall  follow." 

So  commenced  tliose  strange  wanderings 
which  I  shall  entitle  "The  Trail  of  the  Dead." 
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By  EKNEST  E, 

Author  of  ''The  Imperial  H&riiiuje;'  ''Made 
"The  Foreigner  in 

Note. — I  wish  at  the  commenoement  of 

these  articles  to  remove  a  possible  cause  of 
iiiisapprehensiou.  It  is  ,necessary,  in  the 
course  of  them,  to  say  hard  things  of 
members  of  the  present  Goveniraent ;  but 
that  is  because  tlie  present  Government  has 
been  in  office  for  a  ntimber  of  years  beyond 
which,  ui  order  to  keep  the  illustrations  of 
bureaucratic  n\ethods  up  to  date,  it  has  not 
been  tliought  desirable  to  travel.  Criticisms 
involvii^  the  acts  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  a  party  attack, 
and  lb  is  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  ita  members  would 
have  done  better.— E.  B.  "W". 

"rTlIIERE  is  something  almost  British 
I  in  the  want  of  ordinary  business 
method  in  the  Peking  GovernmenC 
Bureaus."  Thus  wrdte  an  Englislunan, 
the  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
Could  a  more  humiliating  cuiifession  be 
made  ?  Wanting  to  bring  home  vividly 
before  the  minds  of  his  .Knglisli  readers  the 
scandalous  lack  of  business  methods  which 
pervade  the  efEete  despotism  of  China,  this 
correspondent  could  think  of  no  more  telling 
image  than  the  methods  of  bureaucracy  at 
home. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  indictment.  But  it 
is  an  indictment  the  truth  of  which  has  to 
be  admitted  with  the  more  ])erfect  assent  in 
proportiou  as  the  methods  of  British  bureau- 
cracy are  pursued  iu  tlieir  ramifications.  In 
succeeding  articles  I  purpose  to  bring 
before  you  but  one  side  of  this  appalling 
condition  of  mismanagement,  but  that  side 
is  big  enough  to  claim  most  serious  attention. 
Leaviug  alone  the  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  Government  and  its  servants  hold  up 
models  to  the  world  of  how  not  to  do  it — 
their  red  tape,  their  marvellous  aptitude 
for  rubbing  people's  feelings  the  wrong  way 
without  reason  or  advantage,  for  example — 
it  will  suffice  to  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  one  aspect  :  the  scandalous  waste  of 
public  money  which  is  involved  in  the 
methods  of  uubusinesalike  offlcialdom. 


WILLIAMS, 

in  Gm-mmy"  ^'Marching  Baekward"  am 
the  Farmyardy 

A  Grave  and  iNOEEASnru  Meptaob. 

This  is  a  subject  of  crying  moment  in  any 
State  at  any  time  where  the  evil  exists,  but 
in  England  to-day  the  matter  is  specially 
urgent.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Chancellora 
of  the  Exchequer  used  as  a  normal  feature 
of  their  work  to  present  Parliameut  with 
Budgets  showing  surpluses  which  admitted 
of  decreases  in  taxation.  First  one  impost 
was  decreased,  and  then  another  knocked 
off,  and  the  British  taxpayer  came  quite  to 
regard  these  diminutions  of  calls  upon  his 
purse  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  progressive 
civilisation.  While  such  an  agreeable  process 
lasted,  criticism  was  obviously  at  a  discount. 
It  would  have  been  churlish  to  have  picked 
holes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country  in 
the  circumstances,  and  no  one  did  it.  But 
those  circumstances  have  ceased  to  operate. 
Since  the  Budget  of  1S1)9  an  opposite  process 
lias  been  at  work.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  hail  each  year  to  ask  for  more 
revenue  to  meet  increasing  expenditure, 
and  though  a  great  deal  of  this  new  expendi- 
ture has  tpeen  for  the  conduct  of  the  South 
African  war,  yet  a  substantial  part  also  has 
been  for  permanent  purposes.  And  increased 
expenditure  of  the  permanent  kind  we  have 
been  seriously  and  officially  warned  has  not 
reached  zenith  yet.  What  with  the  need 
for  a  bigger  and  more  efficient  Army  and  Navy, 
what  with  tbe  need  for  spending  more  freely 
upon  Education,  what  with  the  problems  of 
expenditure  for  social  purposes — Old  Age 
Pensions  and  the  like  ;  questions  which  for 
the  moment  have  been  forced  into  the 
background,  but  will  soon  press  forward 
again — it  is  clear  that  the  taxpayer  will  be 
forced  to  make  more  contributions  in  the 
future  than  he  is  doing  even  to-day  ;  and  iu 
such  circumstances  he  can  no  longer  afford 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  Governmental  laches. 
The  bill  is  getting  so  tremendous  that  each 
item  in  it  must  be  checked;  and  where  waste 
is  discovered,  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
full  value  is  not  received  for  the  money 
which  is  expended,  there  must  be  rigid 
scrutiny,  followed  by  thorough  reform.  Just 
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an  we  are  stipposeii  nowadays  to  have  re- 
formed, or  bo  be  reformiug,  the  War  Office, 
80  every  branch  of  the  public  service  must 
be  overhauled  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  overhauling  will  be  more  effective  than 
in  the  case  of  recent  clianges  in  the  "\Tar 
Department.  The  waste  practised  by  onv 
bureaucracy  m  cxliiV)ited  alike  iu  the  over- 
burdened permiuient  cliarfjes  of  tlie  various 
DcparimentR  and  iu  the  different  worlvs— Uie 
occasional  charges — undertaken  by  the  De- 
partments. 

About  those  Contracts. 

Much  of  the  waste  is  of  a  sort  which 
does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the  general 
gaze,  but  from  time  to  time  mstauces 
come  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  even 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  Of  sucli  are 
the  clii'ouic  scandals  regarding  Govern- 
ment contracts  ;  and  the  South  African 
war  has  furnished  a  goodly  crop  of  them. 
Inquiries  into  souic  of  these  contracts  have 
already  been  forced  upon  the  Government. 
It  is  unfortunately  nece^ary  to  use  the  word 
"  force,"  for  the  present  Government  has 
displayed  a  deplorable  reluctance  to  question 
the  alleged  misfeasances  of  its  servants, 
and  particularly  to  make  those  misfeasances 
public.  The  habit  of  secrecy  is  unfortunate, 
not  only  because  it  leads  to  the  hushing  up 
of  scandals  upon  which  publicity  would  act 
as  a  citeck  in  regard  to  future  repetition,  but 
also  because  it  is  applied  all  through  the 
Government  business  and  in  matters  where 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  fi'om  secrecy  are 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages. 

The  Fungus  which  Grows  in  Darkness. 

The  Government,  for  example— and  here 
I  am  speaking  of  the  present  Government's 

predecessors  as  well  as  of  itself — has  dis- 
played a  rooted  objection  to  making  tenders 
and  contracts  public.  It  is  the  taxpayer 
who  foots  the  bill,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
learn  the  details  of  the  bill.  This  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
February  last  in  connection  with  the  South 
African  meat  ccmtracts,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  official  defence  of  secrecy.  Lord 
Raglan  said  :  "  It  might  often  bo  the  cause 
of  great  lo^  to  a  firm,  when  they  made  a  quota- 
tion for  ordiimry  purposes,  to  have  thrown 
in  their  teeth  the  I'ate  at  which  they  had 
quoted  to  the  Government  under  a  coutim^t 
for,  probably,  very  much  larger  quantities.'' 
Lord  liaglan  fortified  this  aririimcnt  by 
asserting  that  vvlien,  iu  1888  the  Directors  of 


Xavy  and  Army  Contracts  were  instructed  to 
consult  the  leading  commercial  authorities  in 
the  country  with  the  view  to  making  tendei-s 
public,  they  consulted  one  hundred  and  three 
mdividual  firms  and  seventy  chambers  of 
connnerce,  and  the  answers  they  received 
"  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
existing  practice  of  not  making  tenders 
public."  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  debate 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  came  to  the 
assistance  of  ills  colleague  by  recalling  to 
the  House  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
replies  of  the  commercial  persons  and  bodies 
referred  to  by  Lord  Ilaglan.  Let  us  (]Uote 
from  Lord  Lansdowne :  "  The  evidence 
was  overwhelming  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing that  it  was  most  unfair  to  the  trade, 
as  well  as  most  inconvenient  to  the  public, 
that  particulars  of  iendci's  of  this  kind 
should  be  generally  made  known.  Among 
the  reasons  were  these  :  They  said  the 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  were  ready  to  quote 
to  Government  Departments  rates  lower  than 
those  which  they  gave  to  private  persons, 
the  reasons  being  that  sometimes  they 
desired  to  keep  their  workmen  employed, 
the  magnitude  of  Government  orders,  the 
security  against  bad  debts,  the  prestige 
of  holding  Govei'nment  contracts.  Those 
persons  wlio  were  consulted  believed  that 
if  once  the  habit  of  pubhshing  these  tenders 
were  adopted,  the  effect  would  be  to  en- 
courage cutting  prices  amongst  t!ie  different 
firms  which  would  have  for  residt  that, 
after  perhaps  a  tender  had  been  accepted 
from  a  well-kno\vn  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy firm,  another  firm  would  come  in 
and  put  iu  a  price  fractionally  lower,  a  price 
which  would  be  unremunerative,  but  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
refuse,  and  which  at  the  same  time  m^ht 
lead  to  its  having  to  depend  on  much  less 
reliable  sources  of  supply.  Hence  they 
would  have  inferior  goods  sent  in,  a  large 
proportion  of  rejections,  and  bad  blood  and 
ill  feeling  engendered." 

The  Minister  as  Man  of  Business. 

I  have  quoted  this  official  defence  of 
the  practice  at  some  length  because  the 
laboured  arguments  used  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Ei^lan  are  their  own  refutation. 
Look  at  Lord  Raglan's  contention  about 
manufacturers  having  thrown  in  their  teeth 
a  lower  rate  grunted  to  the  Govennnent  for, 
as  Lord  KaLflau  naively  observes,  "  probably 
very  nmch  larger  quantities."  Why,  this  is 
the  very  esseiKjft.iijf^yhiisiufies^i^  is  what 
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liappens  ill!  over  tlic  world  in  cveiT  trinle. 
There  is  ahviiys  "  a  reductioii  on  tiikiiMj;  !i. 
quantity,"  and  if  iiny  small  coiisiinier  ihivw 
in  ilio  teeth,  to  use  hord  liaf^liLirs  phrase,  f)f 
a  manufacturifig;  firm  the  iower  rate  given 
for  a  much  lar^rfti"  (.jnautiby,  that  ti'ader 
would  be  very  quickly  invite(l  to  learn  tlie 
elements  of  business.  No  man  of  business 
expects  tlie  same  terms  for  a  small  quantity 
of  goods  as  for  a  large  quantity,  and  to 
Lord  Raglan's  contention  that  it  might  be 
the  cause  of  great  loss  to  a  firm  if  the  small 
trader  found  out  that  the  big  Government 
Department  got  its  stuff  clieajier,  it  may  bo 
replied  that  the  small  trader  is  aware  of  the 


of  eonnnerre  are  in  a  somewhat  different 
category,  but  chambers  of  commerce  are 
often  small  liodies  ran  by  a  few  energetic 
individuals,  and  strange  things  are  some- 
times done  in  the  name  of  bodies  so  con- 
stituted. How  publicity  could  be  "  most 
inconvenient  to  tbe  public,"  Lord  Lans- 
downe  should  have  told  us,  for  the  bare 
statement  is  certainly  absurd. 

"Why  thry  "Wakt  Secrecy. 

The  real  objection  to  publicity  which  is 
fell,  by  the  firms  interested  ])eep3  out  in  their 
curious  argument  that  the  effect  of  publication 


"  'Can       make  contractors?'  piftintivelj'  asketl  Mr.  Brodrick." 
Fitm  one  of  Mr.  Ralph  Cleaver's  tketclies  at  the  Velmte  on  the  War  Contract!. 


fact,  and  even  if  he  were  not,  the  manufac- 
turing firm  could  lose  nothing  by  the  fact 
being  published,  any  more  than  a  railway 
company  suffers  harm  from  publishing  the 
fact  that  it  will  carry  full  truck-load  con- 
signments at  a  lower  rate  than  odd  parcels. 

As  to  the  one  liuudred  and  three  firms 
and  the  seventy  chambers  of  commerce  who 
objected  to  publicity,  I  imagine  that  those 
one  hundred  and  three  firms  were  firms 
upon  the  Government  list  or  w^ith  prospects 
of  getting  there,  and  naturally  they  pre- 
ferred a  system  which  would  keep  GoverTi- 
ment  contracts  as  far  as  possible  a  close 
preserve.  Tlieir  opinion  is  certainly  not  of 
much  weight  in  this  (jneetiou.  The  chanilxjrs 


would  be  to  encourage  cutting  prices.  The 

eneoura,::^ement  of  cutting  prices  is — so  the 
plain  man  has  always  thought  in  liis  inno- 
cence—the  very  object  for  calling  for  tenders 
at  all,  and  certainly  it  is  an  object  with 
which  the  tiixpayers,  the  men  who  have  to 
\Mj  the  bill,  would  sympathise.  And  how 
pitiful  is  the  contention  that  price-cutting 
competitors  would  oust  trustworthy  firms 
and  foist  inferior  goods  upon  the  Govern- 
ment I  Are  the  firms  which  the  Government 
employs  always  so  trustworthy  ?  Scandals 
■which  have  been  revealed  do  not  bear  out 
this  assertion.  Again,  are  there  not  Govern- 
ment officials  capable  of  discovering  whether 
the  goods  sentHjp,ej.h^H!jiya4g5;tte  tender 
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conic  up  to  ilio  ti<ifeed  staTidard  of  quality  ? 
And  if  the  staudml  is  not  complied  witli, 
does  not  tluit  break  the  contract?  Finally, 
no  one  contends  that  the  Government  should 
in  all  eases  accept  the  lowest  tender.  In 
any  case,  when  the  lowest  tender  came  from 
a  lirm  of  whose  ability  to  execute  it  properly 
the  Government  bad  doubts,  that  tender 
would  of  course  cease  to  be,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  the  lowest. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  advantages  of  publicity 
are  outweighed  by  the  disadvant^es.  Pub- 
licity would  stimulate  healthy  competition, 
would  remove  from  the  public  the  suspicion, 
sometimes  too  well  founded,  that  under  the 
present  system  they  do  not  got  value  for 
their  money,  and  would  help  materially  to 
avoid  the  scandals  and  bad  bargains  whose 
recarrence  is  so  lamentably  frequent. 

The  Stohy  of  the  Meat  Contracts. 

A  grave  assertion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  debate  on  the  war 
contracts  last  March.  "  The  country,"  'said 
Mr,  Whitley,  "has  received  only  fifty  millions 
of  value  out  of  the  one  hundred  millions 
spent  on  supplies  for  the  Army  in  South 
Africa,  the  other  fifcy  millions  having  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  contractors."  That 
is  a  concise  and  emphatic  statement  of  what 
had  been  common  talk  since  the  very  Iregin- 
ning  of  the  war.  In  the  early  days  men 
were  whispering  as  to  the  gigantic  profits 
made  by  certain  providers  of  supplies,  and 
later  came  the  revelations  concerning  the 
scandalous  prices  paid  for  horses,  meat,  and 
the  like.  At  the  moment  let  us  glance  at 
the  meat  contracts,  for  here  we  shall  find  a 
most  clamant  illustration  of  t!ie  way  in  which 
our  expensive  Government  organisation 
wastes  the  public's  money  when  it  gets  the 
chance. 

Mr.  Whitlej^  reiterated  in  detail  the  a^er- 
tion  I  have  just  quoted,  and  he  said  that 
"  as  far  as  the  meat  supply  was  concerned,  we 
had  not  got  ten  shillings  value  for  every 
pound  spent."  That  is  a  round  assertion, 
but  an  examination  of  the  matter  shows  that 
its  author  is  only  guilty  of  pardonable 
exaggeration,  if  of  that. 

Here  are  the  essential  facts.  In  tlte  early 
stages  of  the  South  African  war  the  Govern- 
ment entered  into  a  cont;'act  wiih  a  Com- 
pany for  the  supply  of  meat  and  fruits. 
Under  this  first  contract,  whieli  lasted 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Government  paid 
\0d.  to  lid.  per  lb.  for  meat.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  contract  it  made  another 


with  tlie  same  Company,  which  lasted  for 
twelve  months,  and  under  this  it  paid 
~d.  per  lb.  The  obtaining  of  this  second 
contract  at  7il.  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a 
condemnation  of  the  Government  officials 
who  paid  the  lOd.  and  l\d.  under  the  first 
contract. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  So  far 
from  the  7d.  of  the  second  contract  repre- 
senting a  fair  price— the  lowest  price  which 
the  Government  could  obtain — it  was  itself 
seriously  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  the 
meat  might  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Bergl, 
who  obtained  a  subsequent  contract,  stated 
to  a  representative  of  the  British  Austral- 
asian that  at  the  time  the  Government 
was  paying  the  above-named  prices  under 
the  old  contracts,  tlie  Company  receiving 
those  prices  was  buying  meat  from  him  at 
&d,  to  'd^d,  per  lb.  Mr.  Bergl,  who  may  be 
credited  with  expert  knowledge  upon  this 
subject,  and  had  certainly  no  object  in 
minimising  the  cost  of  distribution,  said  that 
the  utmost  which  could  be  charged  for 
carriage  Avas  '2d.  per  lb.  Upon  this  computa- 
tion, then,  the  meat  should  have  been 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  about  ivf.  per  lb.— 
half  of  what  was  paid  under  the  first  eon- 
tract  ;  while  under  the  second  contract, 
nearly  .50  per  cent,  too  much  was  paid.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr,  Whitley  was  not  so  far 
out  when  he  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "we  had  not  got  ten  shilUngs 
value  for  every  pound  spent." 

The  Giant  Peofttk. 

Further  proof  of  the  scandalous  waste 
involved  in  these  contracts  is  shown  in  the 
enormous  profits  made  by  the  Company  in 
question.  What  those  profits  really  did 
amount  to,  I  cannot  find  out.  Lord  Raglan, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  War,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  no  information. 
Mr.  Bergl  stated  to  the  British  Australasian 
interviewer  that  in  his  opinion  the  Company 
duruig  the  first  year  and  a  half  must  have 
made  millions,  and  in  the  next  year 
another  l|  millions.  The  ostensible  figure 
appears  to  be  2  millions,  foi*  in  two  years  u 
million  was  paid  in  di\'i(lends  and  aiiother 
million  was  put  to  reserve  (the  Company's 
capital  only  amounted  to  £400,000).  This 
was  up  to  June,  lilol,  and  the  Government 
contract  ran  for  nine  montlis  subsequently. 
No  wonder  our  war  has  been  expensive  ! 

Moreover,  as  if  the  contract  price  for 
meat  were  not  high  enqfiglu  thejQtavernment 
put  even  more^^Si^^y^H!©  ^'pockets  of 
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the  coiitvactoi's  by  its  arriU3<feiii(;iit  for  selling 
captured  cattic  in  South  Afriai  to  the  cou- 
tractors,  who  resohl  it  to  the  troops  at  au 
exceedingly  handsome  profit,  the  price  paid 
by  the  contractors  being  ^d.  per  lb.,  and  that 
charged  by  them  when  they  resold  to  the 
Army  being  llrf.  per  lb.  And  there  are 
stories  in  circulation  of  the  same  cattle  being 
captured  and  recaptured  several  times  over, 
with  a  fresh  profit  for  the  contractors  each 
time.  The  officials  further  went  out  of 
their  way  to  put  more  money  into  the  con- 
tractors' pockets  by  eompelMufr  the  military 
authorities  to  hand  over  the  wagons  which 
t,hey  had  ])reviously  themselves  hccn  hirin<^ 
from  the  Boers  at  30s.  a  day  to  the  meat 
contractors,  and  the  meat  contractors  charged 
£3  per  day  for  these  wagons  ;  so  that  it 
has  been  calcnlated,  after  allowing  10s.  a 
day  for  deficiencies  and  contingencies,  that 
the  contractors  cleared  a  profit  of  £1  per 
day  per  wagon. 

MlSTSTEBTAL  ApOLOfiUBS. 

The  Government,  when  brought  to  book, 
fell  back  for  its  defence  upon  the  alleged 
heavy  cost  of  distribution  of  tiie  meat.  Lord 
Raglan  spoke  of  "  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
distributmg  this  enormous  amount  of  meat 
over  a  veiy  lai'ge  country  during  a  state  of 
war.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the 
carriage  of  so  many  live  animals  over  the 
railway,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  calculate 
the  cost  ;  but  under  this  contract  the  con- 
tractor was  liable  not  oidy  to  carry  the  beasts 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  also  to 
provide  herdsmen  and  butchei-s,  the  appli- 
ances for  kdlingand  weighing,  and  ao  forth." 
The  poverty  of  the  Government's  case  is 
exposed  in  this  reply.  The  Army  authorities 
gave  every  facility  for  caiTiage  and  distribu- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  services  were  conducted,  though  difficult 
in  a  way,  cannot  have  been  so  extraordinarily 
expensive  to  the  oontractors.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  hei'dsnien  to  accompany 
cattle,  and  it  is  verging  upon  the  ridiculous 
to  make  a  display  of  "  the  appliances  for 
killing  and  weighing"— a  poleaxe  and  a  pair 
of  scales,  I^ord  Carrington  said  he  was 
informed  upon  good  authority  that  there 
was  no  expenae  whatever  in  distribution,  and 
obviously  that  is  so  in  regard  to  I'ailway 
carriage,  meat,  like  other  things,  having  been 
carried  free. 

And  the  fact  of  the  enormous  profits 
remains  to  show  that  the  prices  paid  to  the 
contractors  were  totally  unjustifiable.  Lord 


Lansdownc  tried  to  make  a  point  out  of  the 
long  delay  in  the  militiiry  operations  at  the 
Modder  River,  when,  as  it  was  possible  to 
supply  tlie  troops  with  frozen  meat  carried 
by  rail,  the  contractors  made  a  better  profit 
than  when  the  Army  was  on  the  march.  But 
the  delay  at  the  Modder  River,  after  all, 
covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  war  period, 
and  even  when  it  lasted  only  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  Army.  That  circumstance, 
therefore,  can  only  go  an  insignificant  way 
towards  justifying  the  enormous  profits. 

Nor  was  it  sueli  exceptionally  good  meat 
that  the  Government  was  justified  in  paying 
extraordinary  prices.  Tiie  Agent-General 
foi"  Xew  Zealand  contended  that  "  for  two 
yeai-s  the  War  Office  has  been  buying  meat 
for  South  Africa  which  any  butcher  would 
tell  you  was  inferior  to  N"ew  Zealand"  ;  and 
New  Zealand  meat  could  have  been  landed 
in  South  Africa  at  between  Sjrf.  and  Ad, 
per  lb. 

Its  Poor  Best. 

But  the  defence  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment really  relied  chiefly  appears  to  have 
been  that  mentioned  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th  of  February, 
that  the  contractj?  were  the  best  which  the 
Government  was  able  to  enter  into  in  the 
circumstances — tliose  circumstances  being  the 
risk  involved  in  doii^  business  in  a  disturbed 
country,  on  account  of  which  no  contractor 
would  undertake  the  work  except  with  the 
prospect  of  big  profits. 

The  complete  answer  to  this  contention  is 
that  nnmbers  of  people,  when  the  contracts 
became  known,  expressed  their  willingness  to 
supply  meat  at  much  cheaper  rates,  and  that 
the  Government  itself,  while  the  war  was 
still  in  progress  and  the  country  was  still 
gravely  disturbed,  entered  into  a  third  con- 
tract at  lower  prices,  from  which  they 
expected  to  save  some  £700,000  over  even 
the  second  contract. 

How  Money  Might  Have  Been"  Saved. 

Here  are  some  instances  of  the  offers  which 
were  made  to  them.  In  January  last  the 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  nnable  to  obtain 
from  the  War  Office  any  information  as  to 
tendera  for  the  new  contract,  the  War  Office 
not  even  replying  to  his  letters,  though  his 
Government  mid  requested  him  to  place  two 
tenders  before  the  AVar  Office,  one  of  which 
offered  to  suppIy^.^OJg  tfi^^g^^n  beef 
and  mutton  per  month  at     perlcD,  fine  other 
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offering  to  supply  them  at  3f(/.  per  lb.  These 
were  not  tenders  for  a  partial  supplj  ;  one 
of  them  woiikl  liave  been  krge  enough  for 
the  whole  South  African  army.  Again,  Sir 
Montague  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Colonial 
Consignment  and  Distributing  Company, 
called  at  the  War  Office  and  offered  to  supply 
all  the  meat  necessary  for  South  Africa  at 
about  ^d.  above  cost  price,  this  quotation 
to  include  cost,  freight,  and  insui-ance  to 
port. 

These  two  instances,  with  the  prices  men- 
tioned hy  the  New  Zealand  Agent-Genei-al, 
referred  to  previously,  dispose  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  contention  that  the  Government 

in  the  first  two  contracts  did  the  best  it  could 
in  the  circumstances.  Tliey  also  prompt  the 
suggestion  that  even  in  the  third  aud  latest 
contract  made  by  the  Government,  after  all 
the  exposure  of  t!te  old  contracts,  tlie  Govern- 
ment did  not  maise  such  a  marvellously  good 
bargain. 

The  Latest  Pekfoehanoe. 

The  prices  in  this  new  contract  were  :  For 
live  meat  about  8|(^.  per  lb.,  and  for  frozen 
meat  about  ^\d.  per  lb.    These  prices  include 

distribution,  wliereas  the  -irf.  per  lb.  for  frozen 
meat  olfered  by  the  Colonial  Government  was 
for  delivery  to  port  only.  But  does  the  cost  of 
distribution  come  to  as  much  as  Ikd.  per  lb.  F 
The  gentleman  who  got  this  contract  was 
Mr.  Bergl,  whose  published  statement  that 
the  utmost  cost  of  distribution  during  tbe 
worst  days  of  the  war  was  td.  per  lb.  I  have 
already  quoted.  It  was  not  Mr.  Bergl's 
business  to  cry  down  the  cost  of  the  services 
he  was  engaging  to  perform,  and  if  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  war  distribution  must 
have  cost  something  less  than  -Id.  per  lb., 
it  ought  to  have  been  considerably  less 
than  \^d.  per  lb.  when  the  country  was 
comparatively  settled  and  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution in  consequence  easy.  Ajiyvvny, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Government,  with  an  adequate  military 
organisation  available  for  distributing  its  own 
food  supplies,  should  have  been  so  enamoured 
of  the  middleman  and  his  profits  that  it 
should  have  refused  to  attempt  to  save  money 
by  buying  meat  at  \d.  per  lb.  delivered  at  the 
ports,  instead  of  paying  wliat  look  like  unduly 
high  charges,  and  are  certainly  uneconomical 
charges,  for  middleman's  services.  It  is  not 
even  as  though  the  contractors  undertook 
any  risk  in  their  work  of  distribution.  The 
contract  provides  for  the  payment  of  full 
compensation  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  the 


enemy  sustained  in  respect  to  animals  ordered 
to  accompauy  columns  in  the  field  ;  risk, 

as  well  as  cost,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Nor  is  it  that  the  meat  was  to  be  of  such 
superior  quality,  for  in  the  conditions  of 
contract  it  is  stipulated  that  cow  beef  may 
be  used. 

"  Can-  we  Make  Contbactors  ?  " 

Why,  then,  did  the  Government  make  the 
present  contract  ?  Its  own  explanation  is 
that  tenders  were  hai-d  to  get.  "  Can  we 
make  conti"actors  ?  "  plaintively  asked  Mr. 
Brodrick,  when  defending  the  new  contract 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  try  to  make  contractors  ;  they 
were  there  already — thirty  of  them  ;  and  all 
but  three  were  ruled  out  because  most  of 
the  others,  though  cheaper,  did  not  offer  to 
undertake  the  work  of  distribution.  And 
it  is  curious  that  one  of  these  three  should 
afterwards  turn  out  to  be  the  backer  of 
another  of  the  three — the  man  who  actually 
got  the  contract.  AJl  this  sounds  like 
excellent  business  from  the  contractore'  point 
of  view,  but  not  from  that  of  the  public ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  ministers  resisted 
giving  any  infonnation  on  the  subject  until 
it  was  htcrally  dragged  out  of  them. 

One  would  naturally  look  for  an  explanation 
in  the  contention  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  which 
I  Jiave  already  quoted,  about  the  need  for 
accepting  only  the  tenders  of  "  well-known 
and  trustworthy  firms "  ;  but  there  were 
well-known  and  trustworthy  firms  among 
the  tenders  rejected ;  while  the  gentleman 
who  got  the  contract  had  not  a  pre-eminently 
strong  financial  record. 

At  least,  in  such  circumstixnces,  one  would 
have  imagined  that  the  Government  would 
have  kept  a  sharp  eye  and  plenty  of  control 
o\'(ir  the  way  in  which  the  contract  was  to 
be  carried  out.  But  here  again  natural 
expectation  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mr.  James  Lowther  asked  the  Tinancial 
SecreUu'y  for  the  War  Office  whether  any  of 
the  contracts  were  sub-let.  Lord  Htiinley 
didn't  know.  "  I  do  not  know  what  the 
nature  of  the  aiTangements  made  by  Mr. 
Bergl  is " ;  and  added,  with  unconscious 
irony,  "  our  business  was  to  secure  as  far  as 
we  could  due  economy  to  the  public."  An 
extraordinary  way  of  setting  about  that 
business  I  And  w)ieu  Mr.  Lowther  jiresscd 
that  the  authorities  should  be  asked  to 
procure  information  as  to  sub-letting,  Lord 
Stanley  answered  :  "  I  do  not  think  we  can 
possibly  call  upon  them>to  do  sa." 
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The  Bobbdom  of  Business. 

The  above  are  tlw  leading  facts  in  cou- 
uectiou  with  the  South  Africixn  war  contracts 

for  meat.  They  sliow,  IVom  the  tirst  contract 
made  without  any  preliminary  open  tender, 
and  made  at  most  exorbitant  and  extravagant 
prices,  down  to  the  new  contract  made  last 
spring,  when  Colonial  tenderers,  who  liad 
been  already  badly  treated  and  neglected, 
were  again  turned  out  in  the  cold,  though  at 
least  as  good  and  probably  better  contracts 
might  iiave  been  made  with  them,  that 
the  War  Office  has  acted  throughout  in  the 
most  unbusinesslike  way,  has  proceeded  upon 
methods  which  would   have   landed  any 


private  firm  in  bankruptcy,  and  has  wasted 
millions  of  public  money  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  being  heavily  taxed  to  support 
almost  unparalleled  war  charges.    It  is  fair 

to  ask  whether  a  bureaucracy  capable  of 
wasting  money  upon  this  prodigious  scale, 
at  a  time  when  necessaiy  expenditure 
was  so  liigh  that  not  a  penny  should  have 
have  been  thrown  away,  is  likely  to  practise 
economy  in  ordinary  seasons. 

When  the  meat  business  contract  was 
being  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  :  "  For  myself,  I  may 
confess  to  being  rather  bored  with  it." 
There  is  food  for  meditation  in  thac 
remark. 


{The    text ''for  t/ie  second  ar.'ide  in  this  series  ivill  he  "■Hie  Remount  Scandals") 


TWO. 

By  KATIE  WHITING  PATCH. 

I  AM  two  women^  though  the  world  at  large 

Knows  me  for  one— the  woman  you  see  here: 
Imptilsivet  thoughtless,  thoughtful,  weak  and  stfoag* 

Impatient,  faulty — yet  by  some  held  dear 
Because  she  loves  them,  and  because  her  ways 
Have  grown  familiar  to  their  blame  or  praise. 

The  other  woman  wears  a  diadem* 
Slie  dwelleth  only  in  my  lover's  eyes. 

No  othsrs  see  her  crown— 'tis  not  for  them. 
She  is  a  queen,  all  beautiful  and  wise — 

The  woman  he  believes  me!   On  my  knee 

I  pray  that  I  may  yet  that  woman  be! 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


MARGERY  COADE 


By  S.  baring  GOULD. 


MARGERY  COADE  was  a  personality 
in  Portlivean.  She  tob  not  only  a 
good-looking  young  woman  of  five- 
and-twenty  yeai-s,  but  she  was  also  one  of  snb- 
stance.  Her  father  and  mother  had  kept  a 
shop  where  everything  could  be  bought  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  Cornish  mining 
village  needed  for  daily  use ;  groceries, 
drapery,  penny  packets  of  notepapcr  ;i.nd 
envelopes,  boots,  slices,  thimbles  and  needles 
— everything  but  pots,  pans,  and  hardware. 

There  had  been  two  mines  in  the  parish, 
Wheel  Venture  and  Wheel  Meor;  and 
Margery's  parents  had  risked  their  savings  in 
Wheel  Meor,  which  throve,  whei'eas  most  of 
those  who  had  anything  to  sink  iu  mines 
had  thrown  their  earnings  into  WheelVenture 
and  had  lost  it  fill. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  Margery 
carried  on  the  shop  with  the  assistance  of  a 
cousin,  pL-ndenco  Jago,  kept  in  due  sub- 
ordination, as  a  mere  shop-help. 

But  there  was  something  further  in  Miss 
Coade  than  good  looks  and  a  comfortable 
income.  She  was  a  very  direct  person,  who 
said  what  she  thought,  and  in  all  her  conduct 
took  a  straight  line.  This  is  not  a  Cornish 
characteristic.  The  Cornish  man  and  woman 
prefer  a  circuitous  or  a  serpentine  course. 
If  the  former  desires  to  know  his  way  to  — 
let  us  say  Truro,  he  will  ask  the  direction  of 
every  otlier  road  except  that  one  he  purposes 
treading  ;  and  if  the  latter  is  in  want  of  a 
thimble,*he  will  cheapen  apacketof  needles. 

The  decided  straightforwardness  of  Miir- 
gery  was  so  phenomenal  in  Porthvean  that 
she  was  looked  upon  jis  a  mysterious  being 
of  another  kind  and  was  regarded  with 
no  little  awe. 

Margery  Coade  had  two  suitors,  who  only 
— characteristically — proclaimed  themselves 
as  desiring  her  hand  after  having  begun 
operations  by  making  advances  towards 
Prudence  Jago,  tbe  shop-assistant.  It  was 
solely  when  these  two  suitors  found  that 
Prudence  \vas  (piite  ready  to  meet  them  botli, 
and  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  him  who 
WEis  nearest,  that  each  huiTiedly  changed 
direction  and  approached  Margery  herself. 


*  Cop\Tight,  lfll)2,  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  the 
United  folates  of  America. 


Both  of  these  men  were  miners,  both 
working  in  AVheel  Meor. 

One  was  Stephen  Legassick,  a  fine,  up- 
right—  physically  so — man,  with  fair  hair. 
As  tp  his  character,  it  was  blameless ;  but, 
like  the  rest  of  his  race,  he  was  accustomed 
to  devious  though  not  wrongful  ways. 

The  other  was  Reuben  Trehcrne,  a  sallow, 
grave,  and  dark -haired  man,  inclined  to 
taciturnity,  whereas  Stephen  was  a  voluble 
talker. 

After  each  had  revealed  his  purpose,  as 
asph-aut  for  her  hand,  heart,  shop,  and  shares, 
after  much  tergiversation,  Margery  found 
that  she  must  herself  decide  which  to  have, 
or  whether  to  I'ejectbotb. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  eacli.  Stephen,  as  already  intimated,  ^vas 
blonde,  and  Margeiy  had  the  West  Cornish 
dark  eyes  and  hair.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  in  marriage  a  disparity  of  com- 
plexion and  colour  is  most  conducive  to 
liappincss.  Stephen  was  a  talker,  and  what 
lie  thought  was  manifested  to  all.  Margery 
knew  him  thoroughly,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  was  amiable,  not  violent  in  temper, 
and  yielding. 

But  there  were  drawbacks.  There  was 
in  him  a  tendency  to  be  inert.  If  made 
possessor  of  herself  and  her  income,  he 
might  give  up  work,  and  bring  in  nothing  to 
the  business,  and  simply  live  on  her  accunni- 
lations.  Then  again,  his  talkativeness  wus 
a  disadvantage.  He  might,  in  the  expan- 
siveness  of  his  nature,  make  pujlic  all  the 
matrimonial  tiffs  that  were  likely  to  ensue, 
and  even  reveal  trade  secrets— the  staleness 
of  certain  biscuits  and  the  cost  price  of 
certain  draperies. 

As  to  Reuben  Trehcrne,  he  was  so  reserved 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  on  this  latter 
score.  Nor  need  she  dread  that  he  would 
become  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  firm.  But 
she  did  not  know  liini  as  she  did  Stephen. 
He  did  not  turn  himself  inside  out,  for  all 
tbe  world  to  see  the  stitches,  knots,  and 
selvages  within,  as  did  Stephen.  In  his  dark 
eyes  lurked  a  sombre  lire.  He  might  be 
passionate  if  provoked — and  what  married 
woman  does  not  set  before  her  as  the  highest 
ambition,  the  provocation  to  exasperation  of 
the  man  whom  she  UtfcexfQ^-liR^  that  she 
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may  tiUTuple  on  him  ?  Of  Stuplieii,  Blie  could 
predicate  that  she  would  bu  miistor,  but  no 
such  certainty  existed  in  her  mind  relative  to 
Reuben. 

Then  the  religious  difficulty  uccun-i'il  lo 
her,  Steplien  belonged,  as  did  she,  to  the 
New  Connexion  Methodists,  whereas  Keuben 
was  a  Particular  Baptist.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stephen  was  las  in  cliapsl-goiug,  whereas 
Reuben  was  so  strict  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sealed  member.  AYhat  theological  differences 
existed  between  the  two  bodies,  Margery 
did  not  know,  any  more  than  did  the 
ministers  of  these  severtil  denominations. 
The  division  was  rather  social  than  doctrinal ; 
and  the  Methodists  stood  on  a  higher  cultural 
level,  or  were  thought  to  do  so  at  Forthvean, 
than  did  the  Baptists.  The  advantages  au(I 
the  disadvantages  on  each  side  presented 
themselves  recurrently  to  Margery's  mind  and 
made  her  unable  to  come  to  a  determination 
which  to  select.  The  two  men  hung  about 
the  shop,  encountered  her  when  she  went 
abroad  ;  on  fSunday  each  offered  to  walk  her 
out,  and  with  impartiality  she  accorded  a 
promenade  on  one  Sunday  to  Stephen,  and 
on  the  next  to  Reuben.  So  exact  was  her 
sense  of  justice,  that  having  allowed  Stephen 
to  associate  with  her  on  Christmas  Day,  she 
gave  np  Good  Friday  to  Reuben. 

The  progress  of  the  suit  of  these  two  men 
was  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  discussion 
m  the  village  ;  and  it  was  solely  the  sense 
of  the  wickedness  of  betting  that  prevented 
books  being  made  on  the  chances  in  the 
running  of  Stephen  and  Reuben. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Margery,  in 
every  other  matter  so  decided,  was  unable  to 
come  to  a  determination  in  this.  i)n  one 
day,  after  a  long  night's  reflection,  she  was 
disposed  to  accept  Reuben,  and  on  tlie  next, 
after  another  wakeful  night,  to  feel  her 
inclination  bend  towards  Stephen. 

Matters  were  at  length  bTOUght  to  a  crisis. 
One  Sunday  the  minister  in  the  New  Con- 
nexion chapel  preached  on  the  text,  "Let 
love  be  without  dissimulation,"  and  he  drew 
such  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  a  girl 
halting  in  her  mind,  and  driving  her  lovers 
to  desiteration,  that  all  the  congregation 
looked  at  JIargery,  inid  she  felt  convinced 
that  the  preacher  was  levelling  at  her,  and 
wanted  her  to  take  Stephen,  though  irregular 
in  his  connection  with  the  Methodists,  rather 
than  Eeuben,  who  was  not  a  Methodist  at  all. 

Margery  Coade  strode  home  in  boiluig 
indignation.  The  minister  liad  dared  to 
interfere  ;  and,  to  spite  him,  she  would  take 
Reuben.     She  would  not  even  speak  to 


Stephen,  who  })aced  at  her  side,  till  she 
reached  iuir  door,  when  she  turned  on  liim 
and  said  :  "  When  you  leave  work  to-morrow, 
come  here,  and  I  will  let  you  know  my 
intention.    Tell  Reuben  to  come  as  well." 

"  He  is  on  my  core,  and  so  1  can  easily  do 
that,"  said  Stephen.    "  At  what  time  ?  " 

"  When  your  core  leaves  work.  Wash  and 
clean  up,  and  comb  your  heads,  and  come  in 
your  Sunday  clothes  ;  and  you  shall  know 
your  fates." 

"All  right,"  said  Stephen,  and  he  walked 
away  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  chuckling. 

At  that  moment  Keuben  Treherne  came 
up  from  his  chapel,  and  his  fulf  dark  eyes 
rested  sadiy  on  Margery.  She  felt  a  qualm. 
Tliose  eyes  were  full  of  a  depth  of  feeling 
^\hich  she  could  never  see  in  the  light  grey 
orbs  of  Stephen. 

'*  I  say,  Reuben,  mate  !  "  called  Stephen, 
"  her  wants  a  word  with'y.  Her  be  goin' 
to  make  up  her  mind  at  last." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margery.  And  slie  repeated 
the  injunction  —  this  time  addressed  to 
Reuben.  "  To-niorrovv  I  will  tell  which 
of  you  two  I  will  have." 

"  A  bad  day  it  will  be  for  one  of  us,"  said 
Reuben,  and  went  on. 

Now  it  fell  out  that  on  this  day  Margery 
Coade's  cat  kittened  and  Iiad  six.  The  csit 
was  a  tabby,  and  of  the  little  creatures  some 
took  after  the  mother,  but  others  after  the 
presumed  father,  black  with  white  paws,  and 
a  white  patch  on  the  face.  One,  however, 
was  wholly  white. 

Margery  could  not  allow  six  kittens  to  be 
reared  ;  and  she  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  destroying  life  on  a  Sunday.  Accord- 
ingly, she  postponed  till  the  morrow"  the 
destruction  of  five  of  the  little  creatures. 
As  to  which  she  should  retain  from  among 
them,  she  did  not  consider.  It  did  not 
comport  with  the  sacreduess  of  the  day  to 
discuss  such  a  matter  in  her  own  mind.  But 
after  she  had  finished  her  suppev,  and  had 
scolded  Prude  for  levity  in  ogling  some  boys 
through  the  window,  she  retired  to  rest,  and 
counting  the  Sunday  practically  over,  felt 
herself  free  to  debate  which  of  the  kittens 
to  rcUuii  and  which  of  the  suitcirs  to  dismiss. 

AccDrdiiigly  she  spent  a  troubled  night, 
weighing  tlie  respective  merits  of  the  candi- 
date and  little  cats,  and  conjuring  up 
pictures  of  the  unhappy  consequences  that 
might  ensue  should  she  make  a  wrong 
selection — not  of  a  kitten,  but  of  a  husband. 
But  at  length  her  mind  was  relieved.  She 
luul  formed  a  resolve.  Providence  should 
decide  for  her  bj^t  ween ,  t;lvf»^i3  iS'j^'g  nien, 
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as  she  was  tiuiti;  iiicapublc  of  herself  luaking 
the  selection. 

Ou  the  foUowitJg  day  Stephen  and  Reuben 
iHTived,  ia  their  glossy  new  cloth  coats,  and 
with  faces  m  glossy  as  soap  could  make 


She  led  the  way.  Tea  was  on  the  ttible, 
and  bans,  also  a  plate  of  spouse-cakes— 
such  as  defy  time,  never  becoming  staler 
than  on  the  day  when  called  into  existence. 

She  felt  that  she  had  given  an  undue 


them,  and  with  hair  redolent  and  shining 
with  pomatum. 

Margery  Coade  was  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

"  You  raind  the  shop,"  said  she  peremp- 
torily to  her  cousin  ;  "  and  be  so  good,  Mr. 
liCgassick  and  Mr.  Treherne,  tis  to  walk 
iuto  my  little  paiiuur." 


"'To-morrow  I  will  tell 
ivhioli  of  you  two  I  will 
have,' " 


preference  to  Stephen  in  inviting  bini  within 
befoi'e  Reuben,  and  a  look  of  triumph  had 
lighted  his  face ;  but  this  she  neutralised 

by  pouring  out  tea  and  offering  cake  to 
Treherne  before  Legassick.  Whereupon 
Stephen's  fare  fell,  and  a  corresponding 
look  of  anticipation  of  victory  illuuiiued 
that  of  Reuben.  ^  , 
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Tlii;  iiie;il  proceeded  lieavily.  Noiif!  was 
ill  ii  talkaLi\x'  inood,  not  even  the  bloiidj 
Ijegassick  ;  eaeli  sipped  tm,  ate  a  bun,  atid 
partook  of  a  finger  of  spoii^e-cake,  as  if 
engaged  ou  a  fuueral  collation.  Margery 
assumed  lightness  of  spirits,  t)uE  was  too 
honest  and  downright  to  be  able  to  diagiiiae 
the  real  anxiety  that  oppressed  her. 

The  sponge-cakes  ended,  both  the  suitoi'S 
boMcd  to  gatlier  np  the  crumbs  of  the  very 
dry  cakes  tliey  had  inadvertently  let  fall 
upon  the  floor,  to  collect  them  into  tbe  palms 
of  their  hands,  and  consume  them  by  the 
aid  of  their  tongues. 

Then  Margery  put  aside  the  teacups, 
removed  tbe  buns,  returned  such  sponge- 
fingei-8  as  had  not  heen  eaten  to  the  tin  cases 
which  they  usually  occupied  ;  and  having 
cleared  the  table,  she  seated  hereelf,  laid  her 
hands  on  her  lap,  and  said — 

"  Gen'lemen  both,  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  seek  my  hand  and  heart,  I  have 
given  your  offers  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  I  may  assure  you  that  I  respect  you  both — - 
equally.  I  hear  you  both  highly  spoken  of 
equally.  And  if  there  be  a  little  betternienL 
in  one  over  the  other  in  one  particular,  it  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  bettunueut  in  another 
particular  in  the  other.  Now,  it  would  he  a 
terrible  misfortune  for  me  if  I  was  to  chose 
the  wrong  one  of  yon  two.  And  in  such  a 
serious  matter  as  this  aflfecting  my  happiness, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  refer  the  choice 
to  Destiny.  Yesterday,  bein'  the  Sabbath,  my 
cat  kittened  and  had  six  at  a  birth.  Among 
them  there  kittens  is  one  white  one  ;  and 
that  is  tlie  little  creature  as  I  intends  to  rear. 
The  others  go  into  the  water-lmtt.  Gen'loinen 
both,  it  is  my  iirnr  intent  to  have  you  both 
blindfolded.  And,  bein'  blindfolded,  you 
shall  draw,  in  turn,  from  under  the  mothex'- 
cat,  her  kittens,  one  by  one." 

"  But  she  will  claw  us,"  protested  Stephen. 

"  What  o'  that  ?  "  asked  Margeij  sternly. 
"  What  is  a  little  blood  lost— if  i  may  he 
gained  thereby  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Reuben  gravely. 

"So  will  1,  come  what  comes,"  said 
Stephen. 

"And  he  a3,  has  the  good  fortune  to 
draw  the  white  kitten  gains  me,"  con- 
cluded Margery. 

"  Who  draws  first  ?  "  inquired  Stephen. 

"  For  to  begin  —  simultaneous,"  said 
Margeiy.  "  You  shall  both  put  in  your 
hands  together,  and  he  as  draws  out  the 
lightest  coloured  kitten  shall  have  the  first 
turn  after  that.  Prue  1 "  she  called,  "  be 
there  anyone  in  the  shop  ?  " 


"  No,  Cousin  Margery,"  answered  Miss 
Jago,  coming  to  the  inner  door. 

'•  Then,  Prue,  be  so  good  as  to  bUndfold 
Mr.  Legjissick  an<l  Mi-.  Trelierne.  But  fii"st, 
gen'lemen  both,  look  at  the  basket  in  the 
corner  wlicre  the  cat  is." 

The  miners  were  forthwith  blindfolded 
and  then  thrust  forward,  by  the  hands  of 
Margery  applied  to  their  baclra,  in  the 
direction  of  the  cat.  Both  stooped  at  once  ; 
the^  mother  hissed  and  snarled,  but  each 
manfully  thrast  in  a  hand  and  drew  forth 
a  kitten. 

"  Mr.  Legassick  has  won,"  said  Margery  ; 
"  his  is  a  tabby." 

"  Not  so,"  retnrued  Eeuben,  who  had 
lifted  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes ; 
"  mine  may  be  a  black  kitten,  but  there  is 
white  ahout'n — white  gloves  and  a  white 
mask." 

"But  my  kitten  is  the  lightest  in  colour 
generally,"  declared  Stephen,  also  uncovering 
his  eyes. 

"  [  don't  care  about  that ;  there's  no 
white  in  yours,  and  there  is  on  mine." 

1  pronounce  that  Mr.  Legassick  has  won 
the  first  draw,"  said  Margery. 

"  Xow,  Prue,  lilind  the  gentlemen  again, 
and  Mr.  Legassiek  has  the  lirst  try." 

Accordingly  both  were  bandaged,  and,  that 
done,  Stephen  was  led  to  the  basket. 

The  cat  was  by  no  means  content  to  have 
her  kittens  withdrawn — she  spat  and  clawed 
at  the  man  ;  but  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts,  Steplien  pulled  forth  a  third 
kitten — and  lo  !  it  was  the  white  pussy. 

"Take  off  your  blind,  Reuben  Treherne," 
said  Margery,  with  great  solemnity.  "  There's 
no  draw  for  you  ;  at  the  first  Stephen  has 
won  me  by  pulling  forth  the  white  kitten." 

"It  should  ha'  been  mine  in  fairness," 
said  the  disappointed  man,  removing  the 
kercbief  from  his  eyes.  "In  all  right  I 
ought  to  have  had  the  first  draw.  My 
kitten  had  white  about  it,  Stephen's  liadn't 
ne'er  a  speck." 

"And  if  you  had  been  given  the  firet 
chance,  you  might  have  drawn  a.  taliby." 

"  I'd  have  had  as  good  a  likelihood  to  get 
the  white  'un  as  Stephen.  It  hasn't  been 
fair.  I'm  a  wronged  and  grieved  man,  that 
I  be — a  man  as  hasn't  had  measure  weighed 
to'n  in  even  balances,  and  I  feeb  it  and 
I  resents  it." 

He  thrust  his  hands  behind  his  back  and 
went  from  the  room,  through  the  shop  and 
out  of  the  house. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Margery,  "name  the 
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Tlie  inarria^^c  Ltiok  place  within  the  iiiufith. 
(.)n  the  day  following  siiid  Margevy  to  her 
Itiishand  :  "  Steplien,  are  you  on  the  day  or 
the  night  core  'i " 

"I — I  didn't  think  of  going  on  none 
more." 

"But  I  intended  it.  You  are  not  going 
to  eat  your  bread  in  idleness.  "Which  coi"e 
ouglit  you  to  be  on  now  ?  " 

"The  night,"  he  replied  disconeertedly. 

"Very  well,  get  on  your  every-day  clothes 
and  go  down  the  mine  tis  usual  to-day,  when 
the  day  core  comes  up,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  You've  been  playing  for  a 
week,  haven't  you  ?  " 
For  ten  days  or  so." 

"  But  1  liave  kept  shop.  You  have  hatl 
no  cause  to  cease  working.  You  return  to 
Wheel  Meor  to-day." 

Steplien  was  forced  to  submit.  Little  did 
Margery  imagine  that  she  was  sending  him 
to  his  death.  Not  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
his  departure  before  he  was  brought  to  her 
house  a  corpse.  AVhile  he  was  descending 
the  shaft  with  some  other  men  on  the  night 
shift,  a  piece  of  rock  had  fallen,  struck  him 
from  the  ladder,  and  precipitated  him  to 
the  bottom,  whence  he  ^vas  removed  stone 
dead. 

The  particulars  were  as  follows  :  Stephen 
was  deBcending  the  ladder  first,  after  him 
was  Eeuben  Treheme,  and  then  third,  and 
above  the  other,  Barnaby  Goff.  Another 
man,  Thomas  Pentally,  was  on  the  upper 
stage  or  landing,  and  about  to  descend,  when 
the  accident  took  place. 

A  coroner's  inquest  ensued,  but  not  imme- 
diately, as  the  officer  was  engaged  at  the 
further  end  of  his  district  and  could  not 
reach  Porthvean  till  the  third  day. 

Meanwhile  Mai'gery  had  brooded  over  the 
circumstances,  and  had  come  to  the  couclnsion 
that  Geuben  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
successful  rival. 

At  the  inquest  she  insisted  on  appearing 
and  giving  her  evidence.  "  I  say,"  she  spoke 
in  hard,  resolute  tonus,  "  that  he  was  mur- 
dered, and  his  nuu'derer  is  there— Reuben 
Treherne." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  this,"  observed 
the  coroner,  "  unless  yon  have  evidence  to 
give  to  substiintiate  so  terrible  an  accusation." 

"  I  have  evidence,"  retorted  Margery.  "  I 
heard  that  man  Reuben  threaten  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  Give  me  the  exact 
words." 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that  Reuben 
Treherne  and  Stephen  Legassick  were  both 
my  suitors,  and  that  on  Sunday,  the  eleventh 


(jf  last  niontli,  after  chapel  in  the  evening, 
1  said  as  how  next  day  I'd  give  'em  their 
answer.  And  then  Reuben  he  said  :  *  It'll  be 
a  ba^l  day  for  one  of  us.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  coroner,  "  there  was 
nothing  in  that.  Of  com-se  it  would  be  a 
bad  day  for  the  loser." 

"  Tliat  wasn't  his  meanin' ;  he  meant  as 
how  he'd  do  for  Stephen." 

"Now,  now,"  interrupted  the  coroner. 
"  Yon  may  repeat  words,  but  not  force 
meanings  into  them  which  they  will  not 
bear,  nor  pretend  to  read  the  purposes  of 
the  heart.    Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  all,"  retorted  Margery,  bridling 
up.  "On  the  Monday,  the  12tli,  at  .5  p.m., 
the  two  men  came  to  my  house,  and  there  I 
decided  which  to  have." 

"  It  wasn't  a  fair  trial,"  put  in  Reuben, 
who  was  present  and  a  principal  witness.  "  I 
chose  the  kitten  with  the  white  pats  and 
face." 

"  You  must  not  interrupt,"  ordered  the 

coroner. 

"The  tabby  was  the  lighter  colour,  and 
the  trial  was  quite  fair,"  protested  Margery. 

"  AVIuit  does  this  all  mean  ? "  inquired  the 
coroner. 

Then  the  stoiy  came  out,  to  the  great 
amusemeiit  of  those  present,  who  could  not 
restrain  thi^ir  aumsement,  notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

"  And  then  did  Reuben  Ti"eherne  threaten 
the  deceased  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  did." 

"  AVhat  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  lie  said  as  how  he  was  a  wronged  man, 
and  how  he  ought  to  have  had  me.  You 
see,  sir,  me  meant  a  lot.  It  meant  not  only 
me,  but  my  shop,  and  the  shares  in  Wheel 
Meor." 

"  That  was  no  threat.  Did  he  threaten  ? " 
"  Yes,  he  did." 

"  Again  I  ask,  what  did  he  say  ? " 
"  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  said  as  he'd 
murder  him.   He  was  too  'cute  a  Coraishman 

to  commit  himself,  but  he  looked  it." 

"  That  is  no  evidence." 

"  And  he  folded  his  arms  Ijchind  his  back, 
and  clenched  his  list,  and  set  his  teeth.  I 
seed  him." 

"  Again,  that  is  no  evidence." 

"  Please,  sir,"  shouted  Reuben,  "  I  never 
thought  to  hurt  Stephen ;  and  as  to  the 
accident,  Barnaby  GofF  knows  it  was  so.  He 
was  there." 

"Where  is  Barnaby  GofF?" 

Unhappily  this  man  was  not  available  as 
witness.    He  il^i^^^c'^^'ViiJj^i'^ili.'S^^ 
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iifter  the  fatal  desocTit,  for  Plymoutli,  to 
tako  a  steaniei-  for  South  Africa,  where  he 
was  bound  to  work  in  the  Transvaal  gold- 
mines. He  had  gone  down  the  pit  that 
afternoon  solely  to  fetch  up  his  tools.  This 
was  unfortunate.  An  important  person  for 
giving  evidence  was  not  there. 

The  verdict  was  "  Aceidentul  dcatli,"  and 
Reuben  left  without  a  stain  on  his  character. 


"  '  Stuff  and  nonsense !    I  waa  there.' " 

Nevertheless  Margery  was  so  convinced 
that  Stephen  had  been  killed  by  him  out 
of  envy  and  r^entment,  that  she  proclaimed 

lier  opinion  everywhere  and  to  all  who  visited 
lier  siiop.  Tlie  result  was  that  a  strong 
prejudice  was  evoked  against  Treherne ;  then 
It  grew  and  l)ecauie  so  intense  that  lie  was 
sliunned  by  liis  mates  in  the  mine  and  was 
<iyed  askance  by  all  in  the  village.  The 


children  pointed  at  him  as  he  passed,  and 
siiid  :  "  There  goes  the  murderer  !  " 

Reulwn  contemptuously  disregarded  these 
indications  of  aversion  till  his  situation  in 
the  place  became  intolerable.  He  lodged 
with  a  miner,  and  this  miner's  wife  told 
him  lie  must  quit.  He  could  find  no  other 
family  thai  would  receive  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Wheel  Meor.  That  implied 
his  quitting  Porth- 
vean.  He  did  not 
trouble  about  that ; 
there  were  other 
mines  working  in 
Cornwall,  and  he 
departed  for  one  of 
these.  But  speedily 
it  became  known 
among  his  mates 
there  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  been 
f  oi'ced  to  leave  Wheel 
]\reor  for  having 
murdered  a  comrade 
in  a  peculiarly 
treacherous  manner, 
and  again  in  his  new 
(juarters  his  position 
waa  made  unendur- 
able. 

With  grim  satis- 
faction Margery 
heard  tidings  from 
time  to  time  of 
Reuben,  pursued  by 
this  charge,  not  es- 
caping from  it  for 
long  wherever  he 
went,  and  not  able 
to  obtain  permanent 
work  in  any  mine, 
so  evil  was  the  report 
that  accompanied 
him.  At  last,  unable 
to  stand  against  it,  he 
left  liis  nativecounty, 
and  IVIargery  heard 
that  he  had  gone  to 
Cardiff  and  was  in  a 
AVelsh  coal-mine. 
That's  the  right  place  for  such  as  he," 
said  she  — "  among  chaps  as  can't  speak 
English  and  are  as  black  ai^  devils." 

Reuben  had  a  sister,  an  undersized,  de- 
formed girl,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the  family 
of  a  ship's  captain  near  Porthvean,  and  it 
was  through  her  the  news  came  that  her 
brother  was  working  as  a  eolUer.  The  girl 
vainly  stood  up  fovst^ei^ReiiGl^L^^p^teBted 
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his  innocence.  No  one  heeded  lier ;  all 
concluded  that  the  blood  of  Stephen  lay  on 
his  Boul.    Reuben  sent  his  sister  at  times 

presents  of  money.  He  was  still  unraarvied, 
and  he  did  not  venture  back  Lo  Portlivean 
to  face  the  pnblic  there. 

A  year  and  a  lialE  elapsed,  and  then  ensued 
the  crossin*^  of  the  frontier  by  the  Boers 
and  the  declaration  of  war.  Soon  after  that 
all  the  Cornish  miners  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  Transvaal  returned  to  their  native 
land,  and,  along  with  them,  Barnahy  Goff. 

One  day  this  man  entered  Margery's 
shop. 

"What's  the  sense  of  this?"  he  asked. 
"  You  have  been  spreadin'  a  tale  as  how 
Reuben  Treherne  kilted  Stephen  Legassick." 

*'  I  have— he  did  it." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  I  was  there.  T 
saw  how  it  all  happened.  Thomas  PenUdly 
came  down  the  first  stage  on  to  the  landing, 
and  I  saw  that  one  of  tiie  beams  snpiiorting 
it  had  broken  the  rock  in  which  it  whs  set, 
and  that  a  piece  vim  coming  away.  I  hallooed 
to  Reuben  and  Stephen,  as  was  before  me, 
and  I  went  back.  But  it  was  too  late;  a 
-great  bit  of  stone  broke  off,  and  down  it 
fell  past  me  a-nd  Reuben  and  hit  Stephen. 
Reuben  would  have  been  struck  as  well,  but 
he  was  some  steps  higher  up  the  ladder. 
When  I  shouted,  Stcplicn  looked  np,  and  in 
a  moment  the  rock  was  on  him  anil  lie  went 
down.  Reuben  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  has  my  old  grandmother  as  is  bed- 
ridden." 

"  Why  did  you  not  stay  and  s:iy  so  ?  " 

"  Whoever  would  ha'  thought  it  were  any- 
thing but  a  chance  ?  If  I'd  had  any  notion 
that  folks  'ud  ha'  accused  poor  old  Reuben, 
I'd  ha'  forfeited  my  passage  and  ha'  stayed 
for  the  inquest." 

"  Is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  And  what  lia'  you  done 
but  made  darned  niiseliief  ? — and  everyone 
here  takes  Reuben  for  a  nuirderer.  He  was 
and  is  innocent  as  that  tliere  white  cat  is  as 
is  rnbbin'  herself  against  my  legs." 

"  This  is  truth  ?  " 

"  1  swear  it.  If  Reuben  had  been  first  on 
the  ladder,  he'd  ha'  gone  to  Kingdom  Come, 
and  not  Stephen.  It  was  just  an  accident, 
and  no  more.  It  must  be  made  rigli  t  witli 
Reuben  ;  it's  a  crnel,  burnin'  shame,  it  is  !  " 

"  Leave  him  to  me."'  said  Margery,  her 
face  on  fire  witli  vexation. 

When  Barnaby  ilcparted  from  the  shop, 
Margery  said  to  her  cousin  ;  "  Prue  !  you'll 
mind  the  business  ivIiiLst  I'm  aivay?" 

"Where  be  you  a-going  to,  Margery  ?" 


".That's  no  concern  o'  yours." 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  away  ? " 

"  Can't  say.  And  Prue,  whilst  I  be  from 
home,  TIG  leering  at  the  men  through  the 
window,  and  no  flirting  with  them  over  the 
counter,  or  I'll  hear  of  it  and  larrup  you 
when  1  comes  back." 

"  When  are  you  off  ?  " 

"  To  once,"  said  Margery. 

Without  further  explanation,  without  great 
preparation,  Margery  quitted  Porthvean,  and 
Prue  was  left  in  sole  chaise. 

Before  going  to  the  nearest  station,  which 
was  four  miles  off,  Margery  sought  out 
Reuben's  sister  and  learned  from  her  the 
address  of  her  brother.  That  obtained,  she 
started  by  train.  T!ie  day  was  already  partly 
spent,  and  Margery  did  not  proceed  further 
than  Plymouth,  where  she  tarried  the  night ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  she  took  a 
ticket  by  the  Great  Western  for  Cardiff. 

She  had  done  Reuben  a  grievous  wrong. 
)Slie  had  made  his  life  bitter  to  him  ;  had 
turned  against  him  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him ;  had  weighed  him  down  under 
an  unjust  accusation  from  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  clear  himself ;  and  she  had, 
moreover,  rendered  more  sad  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  deformed  girl,  loyal  to  her 
i)rot!ier,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and 
powerless  to  clear  his  character  of  a  fright- 
ful imputation. 

Now  only  did  Mai'gery  perceive  how 
groundless  Jiad  been  her  convictions,  how 
perverted  had  been  her  interpretation  of  the 
word^  and  acts  of  the  man.  The  delusion 
in  which  she  had  been,  and  in  which  she 
had  hugged  herself,  was  dissipated  wholly, 
so  she  was  as  one  awakened  from  a  hideoxiB 
dream. 

Prom  the  moment  that  Margery  realised 
her  mistake  slie  had  resolved  to  undo  the 
consequences  as  far  as  they  affected  Reuben. 
It  was  she  who  had  blackened  him,  and  she 
must  whitewash  him. 

On  reaching  Cardiff  she  found  that  she 
was  still  sonfc  way  from  the  colliery  where 
he  had  taken  employment,  and  she  was  over 
two  houra  in  making  lier  way  to  it.  At  last 
fibe  did  reach  the  place  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  agglomeration  of  red  brick  cottages 
dingy  with  soot,  interspersed  with  chapels, 
and  tliefo  she  found  that  in  which  lived 
the  man  she  sought.  Happily  lie  was  then 
at  home,  having  come  off  from  his  work, 
and  was  engaged  in  washing  himself  with 
more  publicity  than  quite  comported  with 
her  Cornish  ideas  of  jpsoprietra  but  which 
is  inevitable  WteK^byftttbfclti^iCiare  small 
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and  crowded  togetbor,  and  the  work  is  of 
II,  superlatively  dirty  description. 

Reuben  started  from  tlie  wasli-tiib  in 
amaneraent  wben  be  saw  Margery  ))efm'e 
bim,  and  stared  at  lier,  iioldiaj^  tlio  soup 
ill  one  band  and  ii  serubbinii'-lH'nsil  in  the 
other,  and  di'ippinj^  from  every  biiil). 

"  Reuben,"  said  Margery,  "  Barnaby  GofF 
has  come  back  to  Porthvean,  and  be  has  told 
all  that  be  saw,  and  bow  that  you  are  blame- 
less in  the  matter  of  Stephen  Legassick.  I 
have  made  a  great  mistake.  I  have  caused 
yon  much  trouble  and  shame,  and  have  put 
you  about  terrible,  driving  you  from  place 
to  place  ;  and  when  1  found  out  that  1  was 
wrong,  tlieii  at  once  F  came  on  liere  to  let 
you  know  that  your  character  is  in  my  eyes 
(piite  white  again,  and  that  I  will  do  for  you 
everything  I  can  to  publish  and  to  proclaim 
that  you  have  been  falsely  iiccused,  and  to 
take  the  disgrace  on  myself  for  liaving 
wronged  you.  And  this  is  what  I  intend, 
Reuben.     You  shall  finish  your  wiishiug 


yourself  all  over,  and  dry  yourself,  and  get 
into  all  your  clothes  agaiu,  and  get  the  soap 
and  water  out  of  your  bead,  and  i>ermatura 
it  and  comb  it,  and  part  it  on  the  side 
and  brush  it,  and  tlien  I'm  going  to  take 
you  back  to  Porthvean.  Til  take  you  a 
third-cbiss  ticket,  and  yon  sliall  have  a 
huicheon-basket,  as  costs  three-and-sis,  at 
Exeter,  that  contains-  half  a  chicken  and 
ham,  and  some  nice  lettuce,  two  rolls  and 
a  pat  o'  butter,  and  some  cheese,  a  couple 
of  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  mineral  "water, 
for  I  don't  hold  by  claret ;  and  if  that 
ain't  enough,  you  shall  drink  as  much 
lemonade  by  the  way  as  yon  like,  and  eat 
sausage-rolls  by  tiie  score.  And,  Reuben, 
I  shall  have  a  fly  at  the  station  from 
the  '  Miner's  Arms,'  and  us  two  shall  drive 
into  Porthvean,  and  I'll  show  to  the 
whole  place  that  yon  are  an  honest  mau, 
so  sure  as  Margery  Coade  1  was,  Margery 
IjCgassick  1  is,  and  Margery  Treheme  I 
shall  be." 
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"  TJ^T  thanks  be  !  "  said  tlie  middle-aged 

|~»  man  fervently,  "  thanks  be  I've  pub 
all  that  sort  of  thing  away  fri/in 
me,  and  now  it  don't  temp'  me  not  in  the 
hast  whatsoever."  * 

The  two  men,  one  middle-aged  and  one 
young,  stood  outside  the  Shelter  in  Haubury 
Street  and  watched  children  who  came  from 
the  Board-school  ncar]y  opposite  ;  the 
younger  man  did  this  without  seeing  them. 
He,  a  floury-jacketed  lad,  did  not  belong  to 
the  Shelter  ;  he  had  been  stopped  on  liis  way 
to  Mile  End  Road  by  a  re(juest  from  tlie 
middle-aged  man  for  a  match,  some  tobacco, 
and  a  pipe. 

"I  look  at  them  little  kiddies,"  went  on 
the  middle-aged  man  reminiscently,  "  and  I 
think  of  the  time  when  I  was  like  'em, 
innercent  and  with  no  thought  of  crime  or 
what  not  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other. 
I  see  meself  growing  up  and  getting  me 
reputation  as  PugNainby,  of  Bethrial  Green, 
eight  stone  six,  with  me  name  in  the  .Spoiiin</ 
Life  sometimes  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  and 
backers  ready  to  plank  dov/n  a  sovereign 
whenever  ast  so  to  do.  T  was  like  one  of 
the  lilies  of  the  valley  at  that  time." 

The  younger  man  looked  at  him  admir- 
ingly, but  with  something  of  doubt. 

"Not  in  regard  to  me  appearance,"  he 
explained,  "but  in  so  far  as  concerned  me 
toiling  not  nor  spinning.  Then  there  came 
a  time  wlien,  owing  to  a  generous  iuibit  of 
accepting  drinks  whenever  they  was  offered 
nie,  I  had  to  look  about  for  other  means  of 
earning  a  living.    Then  it  was  that  " 

Mr.  Nainby  gave  it  all  in  an  even  mono- 
tone which  suggested  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  reciting  it  in  public,  but  to  the  interested 
young  man  it  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  he  listened. 

"  If  this  Surbiton  job  had  come  under  my 
notice,*'  said  Pug  Naiuby,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  at  the  time  of  whicli  I  am  now  speaking,  1 
should  have  been  on  it  like  a  bird— I  regret 
to  say.  I  should  choose  a  Wednesday  night, 
because  the  man  that's  left  in  charge  of  the 
*ouse  is  'alf  engaged  to  a  Ijtdy  in  a  shop,  and 


•  Copyriftlit,  1!)02,  by  \V.  Pett  Kidge,  in  the  United 
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they'll  be  down  on  the  riverside  listening  to 
the  band.  I  should  catch  the  seven-thirty 
down  from  Waterloo  ;  I  should  take  a  large 
kit-bag  with  me — 'Erven  forgive  me  for 
thinking  of  .all  this  !— a  kit-bag  with  tlie  name 
of  Captain  Somebody  painted  on  it,  carrying 
it,  ye  see,  as  though  it  was  full  and  heavy, 
and  with  this  yer  article  that  I  'old  in  my 
'and  at  the  present  moment  " 

The  younger  man's  eyes  became  fixed  on 
the  shining  key. 

"  This  would  open  it  as  easy— ah  !  as  easy 
as  easy.  And  then — if  it  hadn't  been  that 
I'd  found  salvation— then  I  should  have  me 
bag  filled  as  full  as  it  would  chock,  and  I 
should  hop  out  at  the  back,  catch  the  nine- 
five  'ome,  that  reaches  Waterloo  at  nine- 
twenty-nine,  and  there  I  should  be,  a  'underd 
pounds  better  off  than  when  J  started.  See  ? 
But  unfortunately — I  mean  to  say  fortu- 
nately—I've done  with  little  capers  of  that 
kind  ;  I've  got  nic  future  life  to  think  of, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  kind  'elping  friends, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Besides,  I'm  troubled 
with  rheumatics." 

"  Come  and  have  a  gkiss,"  suggested  the 
younger  man  eagerly  but  deferentially,  "and 
let's  talk  the  matter  over." 

"  Not  me  ! "  said  Pug  Nainby ;  "  not  me  I 
Fifteen  year  ago  it'd  be  different ;  to-day  I 
make  answer  unto  you  " 

"  Grove  Road,  did  you  say  ? " 

"  Don't  tell  me  I  went  and  let  the  address 
slip  out  ? " 

"  Grove  Road,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"Grove  Road  it  was,"  admitted  Mr. 
Nainby  reluctantly.  "But  don't  you  go 
thinking  any  more  of  what  I  said  about 
that  seven-thirty  on  Wednesday  night  from 
Waterloo,  and  a  kit-bag  with  a  military  name 
on  it.  Put  all  that  out  of  your  mind,  for 
goodness'  sake  I  I  should  nevei'  forgive  me- 
self if  I  thought  that  I'd  been  the  means  of 
starting  a  likely  yonng  chap  on  the  broad 
path  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  And  you, 
being  new  to  the  game,  would  only  go 
making  a  mull  of  it.  As  for  this  key,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  easily  I  can  avoid 
temptation  at  my  time  of  life,  why— here  it 
goes ! "  I 

Mr.  Nainby  itod-^  alN^QQ^iymtions  for 
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■  And  with  Ibis  yer  article  that  I  'old  in  my  'and  at  the  present  motnent- 


sending  the  key  into  distant  space,  but  some- 
how it  fell  short  and  went  only  into  the 
middle  of  the  road.  He  said  "  Good-night " 
curtly  and  went  into  the  dark  passage  of  the 
Shelter.  Looking  back,  he  saw  that  the 
younger  man,  after  glancing  around  cau- 
tiously, went  across  and  picked  up  the  key, 
dropped  it  quietly  into  his  pocket,  and 
strolkd  on  Mile  End  Eoad  way,  whistling 
a  cheerful  American  march.  Mr.  Nainby, 
winking  at  a  text,  permitted  his  rhemnadc 


iimba  to  convey  him 
slowly  upstiLirs,  and 
later  joined  in  a.  meet- 
ing with  enthusiasm, 
showing  signs  of  an- 
noyance only  when  be 
failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  catcli  the  leader's 
eye,  and  other  reformed 
characters  were  called 
upon  to  recount  the 
history  of  their  Mves 
and  crimes.  This  he 
attributed  to  sheer 
favouritism,  and  in 
order  to  give  some 
definite  sign  of  bis 
annoyance  be  sang  with 
great  determination  a 
wrong  hymn  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting, 
winning  over  by  force 
of  voice  and  general 
energy  a  few  un- 
decided, newly  joined 
comrades  who  were 
prepared  to  go  in  what- 
ever direction  they  were 
]  >usb  ed .  The  leader 
afterwards  remon- 
strated with  him  gently, 
and  Mr.  Xainby  re- 
torted, lie  was  found 
challenging  a  mild  man 
to  fight  in  order  to 
scitle  some  dispute 
concerning  a  quotation 
from  Isaiah,  and  the 
manager,  being  called 
up,  had  to  speak  clearly; 
whereupon  Mr.  Nainby 
showed  signs  of  tears 
and  remarked  pitifully 
thatitseemed  as  thongb 
everybody  was  making 
a  dead  set  against 
him ;  he  threatened  to 
give  it  all  up  and  go 
back  to  his  old  life.  On  this,  Uie  whole 
forces  of  the  establishment  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Mr.  Nainby,  and  admirable  men 
begged  him  fervently  to  reconsider  this 
hasty  pronouncement,  which  Mr.  Nainby, 
after  an  elaborate  abow  of  determirnition, 
hesitancy,  and  graceful  condescension,  agreed 
to  do.  He  went  to  his  leather  couch  that 
night  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
On  the  following  W^dnesdar  n^ht  he 
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collected  tvro  shillings  from  his  fellow  lodgers 
on  behalf  of  a  widower  with  fifteen  children, 
and  took  'bus  to  the  City,  walking  thence  to 
Waterloo  Station.    He  had  borrowed  a  silk' 
hat  of  the  fashion  of  the  early  'eighties. 

"  Yon  wouldn't  have  me  go  on  a  mission 
of  this  kind,"  he  had  said  to  the  owner  of 
the  silk  hat,  "  without  dressing  meself  up 
a  bit." 

And  in  the  thick  stream  of  people  flowing 
from  the  City  in  order  to  snatch  hasty 
meals  at  home,  make  a  quick  change  into 
flannels,  and  speed  to  the  river,  Mr.  Naiuby 
looked  one  of  the  many  who  loaf  about 
Walbrook  and  other  side  streets,  waiting  for 
financial  miracles  to  happen.  He  took  a 
third  return,  and,  to  escape  suspicion,  went  at 
once  to  tlie  very  front  of  tlie  train.  He  did 
not  risk  a  glance  out  of  the  compartment, 
much  as  he  was  tempted,  and  here  he  found 
reward,  for  on  arriviiig  at  Sarbiton  he  caught 
sight,  a  distance  off,  of  the  floured  young 
man  of  Hunbury  Bti'ect,  carrying  with 
apparent  difficulty  a  large  kit-bag,  marked 
*'Oapt.  Cliarling,  R.E."  On  the  bridge  a 
porter  offered  to  help,  but  the  young  man 
declined  assistance  ;  outside  the  station  a 
covey  of  boys  came  up  insisting  on  being 
aflowed,  for  the  mere  pleasure,  to  carry  the 
bag  :  but  they  wore  driven  off,  and  tliey 
retired  giving  imit;i.iion^^  of  the  gait  and  tlie 
Cockney  voice  of  ilio  loiuig  man.  "  Oh  1  go 
aw'y,  do  !  "  they  cried  to  each  other  ;  "  I  can 
kerry  it  meself  !  " 

Ml-.  Xaiiiby,  his  elderly  silk  hat  well  over 
his  eyes,  walked  along  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  affecting  to  read  with  great  interest 
a  leading  article  in  an  evening  paper  which 
he  had  bought  on  his  way  down.  When 
necessary,  he  stopped,  as  though  anxious  to 
concentrate  his  mind  more  accurately  on  some 
knotty  problem  raised  by  the  leader ;  some- 
times he  halted  to  apply  a  match  to  an 
imaginary  cigarette ;  he  kept  always  an  eye 
on  the  kit-bag  marked  "Capt.  Oharling, 
R.E."  The  summer  was  on  its  return,  but 
dusk  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr.  Nainby 
went  into  a  corner  public-house  in  Maple 
Road,  which  commanded  a  view  of  tiie  house. 
There  he  had  a  long  and  amiable  talk  with 
the  landlord  on  the  subject  of  rheumatism 
and  its  various  ineffective  remedies,  bewail- 
ing to  a  sympathetic  ear  the  drawbacks 
that  it  brought  to  a  man  of  active  habits. 

"You  begin  to  get  pains  in  your  joints," 
he  said  doginatically,  "  and  you  can't  get  in 
and  out  of  winders  like  what  you  used  to." 

"  Winders  ?  "  echoed  the  landlord. 

"  When  I  say  winders,"  explained  Mr. 


Nainby,  "  I  speak  in  a  general  sense.  What 
I'm  trying  to  make  you  understand  is,  that 
it  'ampers  you  in  akerabatic  tricks  of  any 
kind  whatever." 

"  Oh  !  that's  your  line,"  said  the  landloixl, 
enlightened.  "  1  thought  J  wasn't  far  out. 
I'nnny  thing,  but  d'rectly  you  come  in  I  said 
to  myself:  'Hullo!'  I  said,  '  ere's  a  chap 
tiiat's  up  to  something  or  other.'  " 

"  And  what  call  have  you  got,"'  demanded 
Mr.  Nainby  with  heat,  "  bo  jolly  well  think 
anything  of  the  kind  ?  Some  of  you 
licensed  vitchlers  seem  to  think  you've  got 
the  earth  to  look  after.  I  wonder  it  never 
occurs  to  you  to  mind  your  own  bisness. 
Y'ou  don't  see  mo  interfere  with  other 
people's  affairs,  do  you  ?    Very  well,  then  !  " 

"  Let's  change  the  conversation,"  urged  the 
landlord  timidly.  "  Let's  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs  at  all  ?  " 

"  Loogere  1 "  cried  Mr.  Kainby,  with 
fierceness,  "when  I  want  any  insults,  I'll 
ask  for  'em." 

"  I  used  to  have  a  house  up  Wormwood 
Scmbbs  way,  but  it  never  what  you  may  call 
paid.    Except  on  Saturdays." 

"  What  on  earth  have  I  got  to  do  with 
your  troubles?  Haven't  I  got  enough  on 
me  mind,  wliat  with  rheumatism  and — and 
other  atfairs,  without  you  coming  worrving 
of  me  ?  "■' 

"I  only  want  to  show  politeness  to  a 
customer,"  urged  the  landlord  weakly. 
"  It's  all  done  for  the  good  of  the  'ouse. 
You  needn't  talk  to  me  as  though  I  was  a — 
I  was  a  policeman." 

Mr.  Nainby  started  so  violently  at  this 
dread  word  that  the  landlord  took  up  a 
Windsor  chair  in  self-defence.  The  two 
faced  each  other. 

"  Now,  then  !  "  cried  Pug  Kainby,  "  out 
with  it !  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Tell  us 
what  the  little  game  is.  Speak  as  man  to 
man — if  you  are  able.  Who's  give  me 
away  ? " 

'*  It's  a  funny  thing,  hut  I  was  never  so 
much  misunderstood,"  protested  the  landlord, 
"in  aU  me  blessM  life.  I  don't  know  you 
any  more  than  I  know  that  chap  over  there 
that's  going  in  at  the  gate  with  a  kit-bag." 

Mr.  Nainby  whirled  round  with  a  word 
of  contempt  for  his  own  thoughtlessness, 
and  another  word  of  reproof  to  his  knees. 
By  this  foolish  row  he  had  as  nearly  as 
possible  missed  the  entrance ;  another 
second,  and  the  Hanbury  Street  young  man 
would  have  gone  into  thf-house  baleen  the 
protecting  trees,H(KtsGifes^i«^^ygiSn.  The 
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He  had  a  lony  and  amiable  talk  with 
the  landlord." 
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sky  bad  taken  a  darker  shade  of  grey,  and 
the  young  man,  novice-like,  had  seized  the 
first  opportunity.  Nainby,  recognising  bis 
indebtedness  to  the  landlord,  apologised  to 
that  gentleman  with  great  profuseness, 
remarking  that  he  hoped  be  knew  an  honest 
man  when  be  met  one  ;  that  any  remark  be 
might  have  let  slip  in  the  beat  of  the  moment 


should  be  debited  to  error  of  manner 
rather  tban  fault  of  beart  ;  tbat  he 
would  esteem  it  a  high  privilege,  and 
one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  if  the 
landlord  would  allow  him  to  shake 
bands.  This  ceremony  over,  Mr. 
Nainby,  now  in  the  bigli  state  of  con- 
tent that  comes  to  those  who  offend 
and  make  generous  reparation,  went 
out  of  the  public-house,  to  the  owner's 
great  relief,  and  distributing  a  few 
U'niperiitice  leaflets  to  children  in  Maple 
Road,  beaded  "Stop  Krc  It  Is  Too 
Late,  "  found  his  way  to  the  back  of 
tbe  Grove  Road  house  and  waited  in 
the  increasing  dusk  with  as  much 
patience  as  ho  could  command.  His 
mind  went  back,  with  a  touch  of 
regret,  to  the  time  when  rheumatism 
was  unknown  to  him  and  he  carried 
on.  a  risky  and  a  chequered  profession  alone 
and  unaided.  Mr,  Nainby  sighed  to  think 
that  he  was  forced  to  adopt  what  some 
might  think  unsportsmanbke  methods  ;  but 
possessing  a  conscience  tbat  had  become 
dulled  by  exposure,  he  had  little  trouble  in 
persuading  himself  tbat  be  was  acting  for 
the  best,  in  theHjtfce(Fe§tsj>lAUi'g8itaes. 
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"  It'll  bo  a  lesson  to 
this  youngster,"  he 
said  paternally,  "that 
he'll  never  forp:et. 
Likely  as  not  it'll  i)io\'c 
the  making  of  him." 

It  appeared  that  the 
youngster  w;is  taking 
his  time.  Mr.  Xaiiiby 
became  obsessed  by  a 
horrid  fear  tliat  Llie 
lail  might,  with  the 
daring  of  stupidity, 
have  gone  out  with  his 
loaded  bag  uy  the 
front  gate,  instead  of 
obeying  the  suggestion; 
and  he  told  himself 
that  should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  there 
was  no  alternative  foT 
an  hononi'able  man  but 
to  give  immediate  in- 
fonnatioii  to  the  ])ulice. 
It  would  be  a  new 
character  for  him  to 
play,  tliat  of  "  nark," 
and  it  ■was  one  to  be 
adopted  only  as  a  last 
and  desperate  resource ; 
but  bad  as  it  was,  it 
would  prove  to  the 
officials  in  Haubury 
Street  that  his  conver- 
sion was  definite  and 
complete,  and  the  even- 
ing papers  would 
applaud  hiiJi  at  the 
expense  of  K^ew  Scot- 
land Yard.  Mr.Naiiiby 
had  become  almost  re- 
conciled in  a  bitter, 
resentful  way  to  this 
possibility,  when  he 
heai-d  near  the  laurel 
tree  behind  which  he 
was  hiding  the  faU  of 
a  heavy  package,  and  ' 
looking  round,  he  saw 
the  h^  of  the  youth  coming  out  of  a  small 
window  in  the  scullery. 

"  Come  along,  sergeant  I "  said  Pug 
Nainby  in  an  assumed  gruff  voice.  "  We'll 
nab  him  as  easy  as  catching  flies." 

The  youth's  head  disappeared.  Mr. 
Nainby  smiled  at  the  insfcant  success  of  his 
ruse,  and  going  quietly  down  the  gravelled 
path,  he  turned  the  kit-bag  over  and  found 
the  handles.    It  was  cruelly  heavy,  but  this^ 


'Want  any  belpV'  asked  a  voice." 

counted  a  drawback  for  the  moment,  was, 
he  knew,  a "  prospective  advantage.  There 
was  the  trouble  of  cariying  it  to  the  station ; 
once  arrived  at  Waterloo,  only  a  shilling  cab 
to  a  quiet  shop  off  Blackfriars  Road  would 
be  necessary. 

"  Want  any  help  ?  "  asked  a  voice. 

"  Thanks  ! "  replied  Mr.  Nainby,  start- 
ing afPrightedly,  "  I  c^  manage.  Goo' 
night."  Hosted  by  V^OOgie 
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"  Don't  go  like  that !  "  begged  the  misty 
fi^nre  that  he  could  not  make  ont  with 

distinctness. 

"  Fni  in  a  'niTv/' 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  other,  giving  a 
harsh  whistle  that  grated  on  Nainby's  ears. 
"  But  I  think  we  may  as  well  give  you  a 
hand." 

A  grasp  on  the  shoulder  seemed  to  take 
Pug  Nainby  back  to  the  years  of  his  prime. 

He  wriggled  as  he  had  done  in  tliose  golden 
days,  hut  the  grip  became  more  secure. 

"  It's  a  fair  cop !  "  whimpered  Mr.  Nainhy. 
"  I'll  come  quiet.  Sliall  I  carry  the  bag,  or 
will  you  ?  ■" 

"  I'll  see  to  that,  constable,"  said  another 
voice— the  voice  of  the  landlord.  "  Funny 
thing  !  but  d'rectly  he  came  into  my  place 
I  said  to  myself  " 

"  Hold  him  for  a  moment,  "  ordered  the 
constable,  "  whilst  I  turn  my  lamp  on  the 
inside  of  the  bag.    Got  him  ?  " 

"T^,"  said  the  landlord  prematurely. 
"  1  mean  no.  Catch  him  !  He's  oif  !  Run  ! 
Kim  after  liim  and  ciitch  )iim  !  '  Or  I 
will." 

It  was  the  indecision  of  the  landlord  (so 
the  constable  said  afterwards)  tliat  ga\'e 
Mr.  Nainby  his  opportunity.  The  constable 
had  started,  when  he  found  the  landlord 
running  with  hira.  It  then  occurred  to  the 
constable  (so  he  said)  that  tlicre  might  be 
two  of  them  in  the  business,  and  he  a<x;ord- 
ingly  turned  and  ran  back  in  order  to 
make  euro  of  the  kit-bag  marked  "  Capt. 


Charling,  K.E.  "  ;  whereupon  the  landlord 
turned  also  and  ran  back  with  the  constable. 
The  landlord,  a  fortnight  later,  found  excuse 
for  this  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  not 
unprecedented  for  a  notable  idea  to  occur 
to  two  great  luiiids  at  once.  The  landlord 
further  argued — and  never  ceased  to  argue — ■ 
that  he  could  pick  the  man  out  of  a  thousand, 
and  this  could  not  be  contradicted,  for  his 
powers  in  this  regard  were  never  put  to  the 
test. 

'*  It  'curred  to  ine,"  said  Pug  Nainby  to 
the  yoiniir  man  as  tliey  journeyeil  home 
ernpiy-handed  by  the  niuc-hve  to  Waterloo, 
"  that  I  might  unknowingly  ha\"e  put  ideas 
into  your  'ead  by  certain  remarks  that  I  let 
drop." 

"  Well,"  said  the  white-faced  young  man, 
mopping  the  inside  of  his  hat,  "  so  you  did. 
If  I  hadn't  popped  off  out  by  the  front 
door  " 

"  And  I  thinks  to  myself,  *  Nainby,'  I 
thinks,  *  this  won't  do.    If  so  be  that  you've 

been,  the  cause  of  str.rtiiig  a.  youiigsti^r  on 
tlie  path  of  crime,  it's  yon  that  nmst  stop 
him  before  he  gets  too  fur.'  it  cost  me  two- 
and-three  to  do  it,  and  if  you're  a  honest 
man,  you'll  pay  "me  l>ack  the  sum,  with  a  bit 
over  for  me  exes." 

"Mr.  Nainhy,"  said  the  other  fervently, 
"I  shan't  try  this  on  again.  The  baking 
business  is  safer  and  there's  more  money  in 
it.  I  can  never  thank  you  enough.  If  ever 
I  have  a  chance  of  repaying  you  " 

"  Make  it  three  bob,"  said  Mr.  Nainby. 


Hosledby*^OOQle 
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"  T   ET'S  have  a  pocket  burrow  !  "  sug- 
gestcd  the  Bright  Member. 
"  A  what  ?  "  asked  voices. 

"  A  pocket  burrow.    You  know." 

"We  don't."  said  the  voices. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  mnrinured  tiie 
Bright  Meniber.  "  Vor  years  have  I  been 
urging  upon  you  fellows  the  necessity  of 
being  quite  up  to  date,  but  it  seems  I  am  a 
sort  of  prophet  crying  in  tSte  wilderness. 
Do  you  read  the  Society  journals  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  came  the  fervent  cliorns. 

" "We're  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  that!" 
added  the  Smoke-room  Solomon. 

"  Well,  you  miss  a  lot.  But  to  come  to 
the  point.  Pocket-burrowing  has  become  a 
favourite  pastime  in  several  country  houses 
on  wet  mornings  when  bridge  and  ping-pong 
pall.  The  beauty  of  tlie  thing  is  that  it 
must  be  sprung  upon  the  company  quite 
unexpectedly." 

"Look  here.  Suppose  you  describe  the 
thing,  without  too  much  palaver  ?  " 

"  That's  coming.  I  may  say  the  idea  was 
created  in  the  capacious  brain-celis  of  yours 
truly  a  month  or  two  ag?  I  hope  it  won't 
become  a  disease,  like  ping-pong." 

"  Don't  abuse  ping-pong  :  it's  one  of  the 
finest  " 

"I  know.  YonVe  one  of  its  victims, 
Parker.  Well,  1  introduced  the  pocket 
burrow  originally  at  a  gathering  of  the 


A  POCKET 

BURROW. 

By  H.  J.  Holmes. 

Photographs  by  Foidsham  &  BanfieJd, 

Afternoon  Tea  Club,  and  tlie  Teasers  wore 
delighted." 

"  Will  you  kindly  describe  this  -complaint 
(>f  yours,  whatever  it  is  ?  "  brought  the 
KvcL'  Interested. 

"  It's  this.  Every  man  in  the  room  turns 
out  his  pockets  on  a  table.  The  man  witlt 
the  oddest  collection  wins  first  prize,  which 
consists  of  being  privileged  to  send  one 
guinea  to  the  fund  for  providing  breakfasts 
for  hungry  children." 

"  Tell  UB  how  the  Teasers'  affair  got  on," 
requested  the  Smoke-room  Solomon. 
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"  Great  success.  Every  man  seemed  thun- 
derstruck at  the  quantity  of  stuff  he  had 
been  carrying  about.  You  know  how  things 
accumulate  in  one's  pockets.  You  should 
have  seen  some  of  the  men's  faces  as  they 
gazed  on  the  lieaps  of  oddinetits. 

"You  can  pretty  well  fis  on  a  man's  busi- 
ness, and  judge  Ids  character  correctly,  by 
what  his  pockets  contain.  The  fellows  were 
so  charmed  with  the  whole  thing  that  tiiey 
proposed  a  vot<!  of  thanks  in  my  favour,  and 
sent  for  a  photographer  to  secure  a  graphic 
record  of  each  man's  collection.  I  have  a 
set  of  the  pictures  here. 

"  Here  is  one  showing  what  a  walking 
storehiouse  a  fellow  may  become.  It  includes 
a  clinical  thermometer  ;  a  surgical  knife  ;  a 


lllK  8LOVESLY  MAN. 


pocket  edition  of  a  medical  work,  '  Tlie  Story 
of  Germ  Life  '  ;  a  box  of  gelatine  capsules  ; 
a  short-bladed  pair  of  scissors  stuck  in  a  cork  ; 
an  indiarnbber  kind  ;  a  pipe  and  tobacco- 
pouch  ;  some  loose  letters  ;  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs on  muscular  development;  a  little 
money,  and  some  other  odd  items." 

"  Medical  man,  of  coui-se,"  said  one  of  the 
listeners. 

"  Student.  Now,  here's  a  picture  for  you. 
It  represents  the  pocket  outfit  of  Hemming. 
You  know  what  a  tidy,  methodical  brute  he 
is.  You  should  have  seen  how  these  things 
were  lifted  from  the  depths  of  his  pockets. 
He  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  to  find 
every  solitary  item  he  carried. 

"The  wallet  he  produced  was  without  a 
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wrinkle.  That  came 
from  one  pocket  — 
nothing  more.  An 
immaculate  card-case 
came  from  another ;  a 
neat  gold  watch  and 
chain — the  watcii  in 
a  chamois  cover !  a 
sovereign-parse  hung 
on  the  chain.  Then 
a  silver  cigarette-case 
from  what  was  evi- 
dently its  regular 
abiding  place  fur 
years.  A  pipe  came 
next — snug  in  a  leather 
case.  A  gold  match- 
box followed  ;  from 
iiis  breast  coat-pocket 
he  extracted  a  silk 
handkerchief  —  all  it 
contained  •  his  keys 
were  on  a  silver  chain ; 
after  this  a  neat 
pair  of  scissors.  From 
the  riglit-1)and  trousers 
pocket  !je  produced 
sonii'  sil\  cr  ;  whilst  his 
tracLed  from  the  left.  T 


THE  DANDY. 


cnppi. 
liere's 


r  corns  were  ex- 
system  for  you! 


scientific  Barnard, 
of  perambalatory 


"Rut here's  Belfer's. 
Belfer  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  Hemming. 
Slovenly  individual. 
Avoid  his  style,  my 
friends.  Mark  the 
loose,  partly  soiled 
visiting  -  cards,  the 
broken  cigarettes  ; 
keys  minus  a  ring  ;  a 
pile  of  crumpled 
letters,  folded  anyhow ; 
a  leaky  packet  of 
tobacco.  His  money 
c;imc  from  all  pockets. 
He  produced  a  knife 
with  only  a  single 
blade  whole.  Odds  and 
ends  included  three 
soiled  postage  stamps 
f  rom  the  uttermost 
depths  of  his  waistcoat 
breast-pocket  ! 

'*  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the 
Teasers'     pocket  - 
burrowers    Wiis  the 
He  proved  to  be  a  sort 
Kew  !      His  carrying 
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capacity  was  responsible  for  a  four-fold  steel 
rule,  a  small  ivory  scale  ;  then  a  catalogue  of 
scientific  instruments,  a  chronometer  and 
chain.  Tliese  were  followed  up  hy  a  cortifi- 
cate  of  correct  timekeeping,  a  sheet  uf  jjapur 
with  trigonnmetiy  calculations,  a  inumu- 
randnm-book  choke  fidl  of  awfui-lookiug 
signs  ;  next  came  a  tabic  of  logarithms,  an 
electric  switch,  a  handkerchief  covered  w  ith 
chemical  stains;  he  weighed  in  with  a  couple 
of  brass  weights  a  litmus  book,  and  three- 
and-sispence  in  loose  coins." 

"  Heavens,  wuat  a  ^load  !  "  broke  in 
one  of  tlie  listeners  who  hadn't  strayed 


Tllli  SI.\N    AllOL'T  TOWN. 

away  dining  the  Bright  Member's  lengthy 

recihil. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  had  a  close  second  in 
Berkeley,  the  dramatic  critic,  vviio,  as  you 
know,  )\a8  the  reputation  of  being  a  wonder- 
fully iiandy  creature  at  liomc  and  elsewhere. 
His  iittle  collection  included  a  Inige  pocket- 
knife  that  must  liave  weighed  a  couple  of 
pound?,  and  bristling  all  over  with  various 
tools  !  Then  there  was  a  good-sized  roll 
of  copper  wire ;  a  stout  pair  of  scissors,  a 
pocket  calendai',  a  pair  of  nippers,  a  magni- 
fying glass,  not  to  mention  such  odd  trifles 
as  a  railway  carriage-key,  a  couple  of  shirt- 
studs,  several  buttons,  a  fountain  pen,  a 
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atrontrly   made   watch,  and 
There's  a  pattern  for  you  ! 

"  Yon  can  see  the  dandy  in  every  item  of 
'Lady  '  AVells'  pocket  tnrn-ont !  He  wasn'b 
a  bit  ashamed  to  produce  a  tube  of  moustache 
wax,  and  a  tiny  comb  for  use  on  the  same 
facial  ornament !  Then  he  fished  out  a 
pair  of  nail-Bcissorg  and  other  manicurist's 
instruments  ;  and  conchided  his  interesting 
exhibit  with  a  couple  of  scented  envelopes 
addressed  in  ladies'  handwriting,  a 
dainty  little  ])urse,  a  watch  with 
jewelled  case,  and  a  latch-key  ! 

"  You  know  what  a  slave  of  tin; 
weed  our  old  friend  0'(!rady,  ol' 
the  Hurrah,  is  ?  Therefore  you 
will  not  be  snrpi'ised  to  learn  tliat 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  somewliat 
erratic  kind  of  a  tobacconist's 
advertisement.  He  solemnly  pro- 
duced tliree  pipes,  a  lai^e  case 
stuffed  with  French  cigarettes,  an 
immense  case  of  the  very  finest 
cigare  ;  a  pouch  containlnc^  about 
a  pound  of  strong  tobacco  ; 
lialf-a-dozen  boxes  of  matches. 
He  clinched  tliis  smoky  mixture 
with  a  furtlier  instalment  of 
tobacco  in  an  unopened  packet ; 
the  latest  pipe-cleaning  device  ;  a 
tool  for  scraping  pipe-bowls ;  anil 
a  knife  that  fairly  vibrated  with 
the  odour  of  the  weed  ! 

"Perhaps  the  most  curious 
collection  of  all  was  that  of  Sims — 
the  younger— who  believes  that 
he  is  suffering  from  every  imagin- 
able disease  known  and  unknown  ! 
A\hat  do  you  think  of  the  man 
who  carries  about  with  him  a 
bottle  of  eucalyptus,  a  block  of 
cani]>hor,  apacketof  court  plaster, 
a  bottle  of  pills,  two  bottles  of 
tabloids,  a  packet  of  doctors' 
prescriptions,  a  medicine  wallet, 
three  handkerchiefs,  and  some 
cayenne  pepper  in  a  phial  ?  All 
these,  mind  you,  in  addition  to 
the  odds  and  ends  fcliat  most  men 
their  pockets  !  " 

"  He  deserves  to  die,"  murmured  someone. 

"  He,  doesn't  think  so,"  went  on  the 
linght  Member.  "But,  to  come  agahi 
to  the  Teasers'  pocket-buiTowing  show. 
Another  very  characteristic  collection  was 
made  up  by  Thompson,  '.riio  prides  himself  on 
bemg  a  typical  man  about  town." 

^]  What  was  it  like  ?  " 

"A  bettiug-book  was  the  first  thing  he 


laid  on  the  table  !  This  was  followed  by  a 
copy  of  the  Pinlz  "Un  ;  a  lot  of  old  counter- 
foils of  theatre  tickets  ;  his  cheque-book  ;  a 
gold  match-box,  and  a  card-case  of  the  same 
metal :  a  cigar  case  and  cutter  combined ; 
some  ball  programmes,  au  eye-glass,  aud  a 
number  of  letters. 

"  Thompson's  heap  was  next  to  that  of 
Murdoch,  who  has  literary  ideas.  His  taste 
was  illustrated  by  a  huge  pipe  ;  the  latest 
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carry  m 


Freiicli  novel  ;  a  pocket  Kipling  ;  a 
Bhakespeai'eaii  play  ;  a  book  of  poems.  He 
added  to  these  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  stylo 
pen,  a  note-book,  a  pawn-ticket,  several 
printed  "regrets"  from  editors  of  the  maga- 
zines, two  unreceipted  bills,  a  couple  of  'script 
poems,  a  lot  of  old  prints,  and  a  piece  of  blue 
pencil;  besides  the  pocket  requisites  generally 
to  be  found  on  persons  with  no  claim  on 
literature  !  That  closed  the  show." 
"  And  who  woi^the^^ri^'ogle 
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"The  hypochondriac.  We  thought  it 
would  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  Besides,  his  lot 
was  the  oddest  of  all." 

"  It's  very  interesting  I " 

"  Very.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  amusement 
out  of  the  thinir,  1  assure  yon.  Do  you 
know,  I  had  tlic  enriotJity  tlie  other  day  to 
invite  our  dustman  into  niy  room  for  tlie 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  he  carried." 

"  How  delightfully  enthusiastic  you  must 
be!" 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic.  I'm  seeking  know- 
ledge, you  see  1  WeH,  he  calmly  turned  out 
a  packet  of  shag  tobacco,  a  clay  pipe  black 
with  age,  a  stump  of  lead  pencil,  a  copy  of 
a  crime  paper,  a  box  of  cheap  matches, 
fivepence  in  coppers— wliicb,  he  delicately 
hinted,  might  be  augmented  at  my  expense 
— and  a  Imge  coloured  handkerchief. 

"  Afterwards,  I  had  two  boys  in  for  a 
similar  purpose.  One  was  a  somewhat- 
refined  lad,  and  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse 


than  a  clean  handkerchief,  three  wire 
puzzles,  half-a-dozen  glass  marbles,  a  French 
dictionary,  a  pocket-knife,  a  catapult,  a  toy 
pistol,  a  couple  of  keys,  a  ball  of  string,  and 
several  brass  buttons. 

"  The  other  boy  was --well,  he  was  a 
butcher's  boy.  He  contained,  in  various 
holes  and  corners  of  his  attire,  a  mass  of 
sweets,  a  packet  of  cheap  cigarettes,  a  bundle 
of  tangled  string,  three  corks,  a  tin  wliistle, 
a  bulldog  revolver,  two  penny  dreadfuls, 
five  shiny  pebbles,  a  peg-top,  a  knife  with 
a  dagger  blade,  and  a  lia'peimy  in  ready 
cash  !  " 

"  What  a  searcher  after  knowledge  you 
are  1 "  said  the  Smoke-room  Solomon  when 
the  Bright  Member  subsided  into  silence  at 
last.  "  But  I'm  afraid  your  new  game  of 
pocket-buvrouing  will  scarcely  suit  such 
hardened  sinners  as  we  of  the  Twencentric 
are.  You  might  get  to  know  too  much  1 
Good  afternoon." 


THE  KING'S  WAY. 


By  H.  C.  bailey, 
Author  of  "My  Lady  of  Orange.^^ 


"VTOW  this  was  the  way  of  the  King: 
whom  he  trusted  he  trusted  wholly, 
whereby  he  made  for  liiuiself  much 
danger— also  of  friends  not  a  few.  So  with 
his  whole  heart  he  trusted  Sir  Charles  of 
Godstow  ;  and  Sir  Charles,  who  had  hetter 
cause,  was  ever  confident  in  the  faith  of  tlie 
King.  For  Sir  Chai-les  knew  by  proof  that 
King  Edward  would  risk  life  for  his  sake, 
since  on  a  uay  when  the  English  sought 
vainly  to  Btorm  a  fastness  held  by  the 
heathen  Sultan  Bibars,  Sir  Charles  lay 
stricken  beneath  tlie  very  wall,  and  none 
dared  come  throirgh  tiie  vain  of  bolts  to 
bear  him  away  save  only  the  Lord  Kdward 
his  master,  who  was  afterwards  his  King. 
In  memory  of  ihat  day,  the  King  trusted 
Sir  Charles  and  loved  him  till  the  day  he 
died.   It  is  his  death  that  makes  the  story. 

Godstow  Castle  and  Wytham  Hall  are 
fallen  to  dust  long  since,  but  in  the  days 
when  Godstow  battlements  frowned  across 
the  rivei',  the  fat  fields  of  Wytham  lay  like 
Nahoth's  vineyard  before  the  covetous  eyes 
of  Sir  Charles.  The  miserly  blood  of  his 
Savoyard  mother  burnt  in  his  veins,  and  her 
spirit  bade  him  snatch  the  lands  of  Harold 
of  Wytham  when  Harold's  grave  was  dug 
in  the  little  churchyard.  Till  that  day  it 
seemed  to  him  wiser  to  wait,  for  Harold  of 
WyUiani  was  like  to  fight  well  for  iiis  own  ; 
but  his  sole  heir  was  a  maid.  And  now  you 
will  see  how  it  came  to  pass  that  ere  a  big 
grave  by  Wytham  Church  was  green,  three 
men-at-arms  who  came  riding  abreast  over  the 
hills  from  Cumnor  heard  a  scream  and  a  shout 
and  arms  clash  at  Wytham  Hall.  They  were 
John  Bowlegs  and  Denis  the  Gascon,  and  one 
Bertram,  who  had  no  other  name  then. 
.Then  John  Bowlegs  clapped  hia  mailed  hand 
on  his  mailed  thigh  and  chuckled ;  and 
Denis  the  Gascon  laughed  aloud  and  praised 
God,  who  sends  fighting  ;  but  Bertram  said 
only— 

"  That  was  a  maid  who  cried,"  and  he 
looked  at  his  comrades  as  hs  spurred  his 
horse  and  went  on  ahead. 

"They  all  do,"  growled  John  Bowlegs, 
and  spurred  after  him. 

And  Denis  the  Gascon  kissed  his  hand  to 
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the  air  and  took  the  lead,  for  he  was  the 
lightest  man,  though  a  very  desperate  fighter. 
Then  Bertram  cried  :  "  There  is  one  of  us 
should  tell  the  King."  And  John  Bowlegs 
echoed  him :  "  One  of  us  siiould  tell  the 
King."  And  Denis  the  Gascon  answered 
from  the  van  :  "  Oertes,  one  of  as  should 
toll  the  King." 

But  they  galloped  on.  Just  then  the^ 
heard  the  maid's  ciy  again,  and  true  it  is 
that  Bertram,  for  all  his  weight  of  muscle 
and  bone,  drove  his  horse  past  the  Gascon, 
and  so  came  first  to  the  courtyard  of  Wytham 
Hail,  and  found  a  little  maid  struggling  and 
crying  in  two  men's  arms.  Slie  heard  his 
thunderous  gallop,  for  she  turned  her  liead 
as  they  dragged  her  away,  and  he  saw  there 
was  blood  on  lier  face. 
Aid  !  aid  !  "  slie  cried. 

Then  as  he  reined  up  hard,  Bertram  struck 
from  the  saddle  at  one  of  them  with  his 
clenched  mailed  hand,  and  he  hit  the  man  on 
the  jaw,  and  that  man  did  no  ill  afterwards. 
Close  on  his  heels  the  Gascon  came,  and  he, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  maid,  struck  lightly 
with  his  sword  at  the  other  man's  temple, 
and  this  man  reeled  some  paces  ere  he  fell, 
so  that  Bertram  had  time  to  snatch  the 
maid.  Denis  the  Gascon  bowed  to  him  as 
he  fell,  and  he  looked  at  the  maid  in  Ber- 
tram's arms  and  envied  ids  moustache. 

"  Afterwards  we  will  tell  the  King,"  said 
he. 

In  that  courtyard  was  a  sight  that  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  Denis.  lU-avmed,  two 
young  men  fought  with  sis.  The  maid's 
brown  hair  lay  on  Bertram's  dusty  mail,  his 
big  arm  compassed  her ;  and  still  the  two 
strove  to  reach  the  maid,  knowing  naught  of 
Bertram  nor  Denis,  nor  whence  nor  why 
they  had  come.  So  the  fight  was  set  in  the 
courtyard  when  John  Bowlegs  came  up  ;  and 
he  glanced  once  round  and  said  :  "  Two  to 
six  I "  and  dropped  his  vizor  and  drew  his 
sword. 

Ere  he  came  the  maid  had  sobbed  in 
Bertram's  ear  :  "  My  cousins  are  they ! 
Aid  them,  for  the  Virgin's  sake  I " 

So  as  John  Bowlegs  came  heavily  to  the 
ground,  Bertram  ||et  |o  tfiS/airlrt»4d>  bowed 
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to  her,  and  he  turned  to  Denis,  who  was 
cheering  the  strokes. 

"Uentlemcn  of  the  Kin<^'R  TTonse  ! "  lie 
cried  ;  and  Denis  and  .Tolm  sahitcd  him  and 
eacli  otiier,  and  lie  them  and  the  maid. 
Tlien  down  on  that 
nnfair  came  a 

little  phalanx  of  men 
who  knew  how  fights 
should  be  fouglit. 
The  point  of  that 
phalanx  was  Ber- 
tram, and  the  wings 
of  it  were  Denis  and 
John.  But  at  the 
cry  of  "  The  King's 
Honse  I  "  the  gallant 
six  fell  back  a  little, 
for  thej  knew  liow 
that  cry  had  won 
starker  lights  than 
this.  From  the  hill- 
side came  an  answer- 
ing cry.  But  the  two 
lads,  her  cousins,  on 
the  instant  that  they 
were  freed  from  the 
hriiTit  of  the  fight, 
turned  together  to 
the  maid.  And  be- 
tween them  and  the 
brave  six  came  Denis 
and  Bertram  and 
John,  and  the  six 
fell  back  hastily  out 
of  sword  reach, 
stumbling 
like  pigs 
trough. 

"]Jah!"said  John 
Bowlegs.  "Ye 
swine  ! "  said  John 
Bowlegs  ;  for  he 
loved  a  fight.  And 
Denis  the  Gascon 
broke  from  his  place 
and  ran  at  them,  and 
they  scattered  and 
fled  ail  ways,  and 
Bertram  stood  still 
and  laughed  at  them 
and  the  Gascon's 
wasted  blows.  Then 

John  Bowlegs  slammed  his  sword  clashing 
home  to  its  scabbard. 

*'  Truly  tliey  be  swine,"  said  John  Bow- 
legs ;  for  he  had  not  struck  one  blow. 

Down  the  hillside  came  the  King's  array, 
riding  straight  for  the  noise  of  the  fight. 


That  was  the  way  of  the  King.  Back  came 
the  Gascon,  panting  and  swearing  in  foreign 
tongues.  Suddenly  the  courtyard  rang  with 
the  scream  of  the  maid  ;  and  Bertram  turned 
and  saw  that  one  of  her  cousins  was  fallen  to 


together 
to  the 


As  he  reined  up  hard,  Tlertram  struck  from  tlie  saddle  at  one  of  them  with 

liis  clenclied  niailpri  hancl." 


the  ground  at  her  feet.  A  cough  racked 
him,  and  there  was  blood  on  his  lips : 
the  siinlight  fell  on  dark  blood  that  oozed 
from  under  his  corselet.  When  Bertram 
came  to  him,  bis  brother  knelt  by  one 
side  and  the  maid  ^'^^^^^^^^  ^'^'^ 
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lifted  his  head  and  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  mouth. 

'*  Hiirold  !  "  she  sobbed  ;  and  Harold 
looked  up  at  her  tears,  and  he  smiled  and 
feebly  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  Bertram 
loosed  his  coreelet,  and  John  Bowlej^s  came 
waddling  and  thrust  him  aside,  for  John 
had  much  skill  in  wounds.  And  John  saw 
bubbles  in  the  blood,  and  he  said  gruffly  : 
"  He  is  sped." 

Then  the  maid  cried  out,  and  Bertram 
put  out  an  arm  to  steady  her  as  she  swayed. 
But  a  harah  voice  sounded  through  her 
cry— 

"  Who  arc  ye,  my  masters  ?  " 

It  was  a  man,  swai'thy,  and  tall,  and  thin. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  parchment.  As  he 
looked  at  the  dyin^^  man  he  grinned.  F>h  ! 
vixen,  art  hiifii'y  "ow  ?  "  s;iid  he.  Then 
Arthur,  the  other  cousin,  sprang  to  his  feet. 
But  Bertram's  hand  fell  on  the  stranger's 
shoulder,  and  the  stranger  walked  backwards 
a  little  way.  Bertram's  eyes  blazed  at  his. 
Bertram's  face  was  very  close,  as  he  said— 

"  Pray  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke  to  the 
lady." 

Denis  the  Gascon  tapped  the  stranger's 
arm. 

"  Or  to  rae,"  he  said,  and  he  smiled.  The 
stranger  laughed. 

"  Ye  fools  !  I  am  Sir  Charles  of  Oodstow," 
and  he  looked  at  his  golden  spurs  and  grinned 
in  Bertram's  face.  "  I  fight  with  my  peers, 
ye  knaves ! " 

"  Show  him  the  sty,  Bertram,"  said 
Denis  the  Gascon. 

And  now  the  King's  array  was  marching 
in.  The  King  rode  at  the  head  of  all,  with 
Robert  Burnell,  the  Chancellor,  and  Henry 
Lacy,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  little  behind 
him.  The  King  reined  iip  his  horse  and 
glanced  roimd.  He  saw  a  man  lying  in  his 
own  blood,  gasping  out  his  life  in  a  girl's 
arms.  He  saw  two  other  men  stretched 
stark  ;  and  then  his  angry  eye  lit  on  Bertram. 

"  Bertram  !  "  he  cried  fiercely,  "  what 
knave's  deed  is  this  ? "' 

Bertram  bowed  low. 

"  The  maid  was  affrighted.  She  cried  for 
aid,  my  lord." 

Then  Sir  Charles  came  quickly  to  the 
King,  and  he  fell  on  his  knee. 

*' My  dear  lord,"  he  said  sweetly,  "these 
brawling  knaves  set  on  my  men — would  have 
smitten  me  had  they  dared.  I  fear  three 
men's  lives  mmt  pay  for  their  knavery. 
Here  was  peace  till  they  came,  my  lord." 
And  he  took  the  King's  hand  and  kissed  it. 
But  Bertram  cried  sharply  — 


"  Such  peace  as  that  tells,  my  lord,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  dying  man. 

Denis  the  Gascon  laid  his  hand  on  the 
maid's  torn  dress. 

vSuch  peace  as  this  tells,  my  lord,"  said  he. 

John  Bowlegs  waddled  forward. 

"  Six  upon  two,  my  lord,"  said  he. 

Then  there  was  silence,  for  Sir  Charles 
found  nought  to  say  at  once,  and  all  men 
heard  Harold  nmtter  faintly — 

"Arthur  I  Arthur  1" 

Then,  as  Arthur  bent  over  to  hear,  Sir 
Charles  began  to  speak. 

"  My  lord,  she  is  ward  of  mine—  "  But 
the  King  was  leaning  forward  in  his  saddle 
to  hear  and  see,  and  he  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence. 

"  You  loveil  her,  Arthur,"  Harold  whis- 
pered ;  "you — loved  her.  I — I — did  not — 
did  not— did  not,"  and  he  smiled  and  looked 
up  into  Joan's  wet  eyes.  I'hen  suddenly  a 
great  sob  broke  from  him  and  he  fell  back. 
For  a  moment  he  lay  stili  in  her  arms,  and 
then  she  caught  him  to  her  breast  and  cried 
to  him,  hut  he  answered  no  more.  She 
sobbed  over  him,  and  no  man  spoke  for 
awhile.  At  last  the  King  turned  in  the 
saddle  and  signed  to  his  mcTi. 

"Bear  him  in,"  he  said  ifi  a  low  voice; 
and  be  walked  his  horse  slowly  forward  and 
tripped  Arthur  on  the  shoulder.  "  See  you 
to  your  lady,  sir,"  he  said.  So  Joan  of 
Wythani  came  back  to  her  home.  When 
they  were  all  gone  in,  the  King  said — ■ 

"  Now  I  will  iiear  yon,  Charles  ;  and  if 

wrong  hath  been  done  "    He  stopped, 

and  his  eye  fell  on  Bertram.  He  trusted 
Sir  Charles. 

"  Three  days  ago,  my  lord,  Harold  of 
Wytham  died,  and  he  left  no  child  but  this 
maid  Joan.  Now,  Wytham  is  hi  my  lord- 
ship, and  tins  maid  Joan  is  ward  of  mine. 
This  morning  I  rode  with  my  men  to  bring 
her  honouriibiy  to  Godstow.  Fairly  and 
peaceably  she  was  going  when  these  knaves 
came  riding  by,  swore  she  was  too  pretty  a 
maid  to  waste,  set  on  my  men  ;  and  these 
hotheads  her  cousins,  who  coveted  lands  and 
lady,  struck  in,  hoping  the  brawl  might  end 
well.  In  good  time,  my  lord,  you  have 
come.  Would  that  you  had  come  sooner ! " 
He  looked  up  at  the  King  and  sighed.  "  Two 
good  men  of  mine  lie  dead,  and  this  hothead 
cousin  hath  fared  ill." 

The  King's  eyes  were  blazing ;  his  face 
was  flushed  with  anger. 

"  Mart  de  ma  vie!  "  he  swore.  "I  hope 
yon  are  scathless,  Charles." 

'*  Of  all  save  MiBttlts/V^sESd^^^i^Charles 
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Bmootbly.  "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  lord.  I 
am  too  big  ii  bird  for  these  hawks  to  strike." 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Earl  of  Tjiiicola 
knew  Bertram  well,  and  he  wluspered  in  the 
Chancellor's  ear :  "  My  lord,  it  is  in  my 
mind  that  I  do  not  trust  Sir  Charles." 

But  Robert  Bumell  the  Chancellor  was 
frowning  heavily,  and  lie  stared  at  Sir 
Charles  and  said  notbin<?. 

"  Where  is  the  marshal  ?  "  cried  the  King. 
"  Mart  de  ma  vie !  AVby  do  you  tixrry  ? 
Stand  out,  yc!  scoundrelly  knaves  !  Would 
you  shame  my  arms  so  ?  " 

Bertram  and  Deni^  and  John  Bowlegs 
took  stand  in  a  line  before  the  King,  and 
they  looked  the  King  in  the  eye. 

"We,  too,  iiave  a  tale  to  tell,  my  lord," 
said  Bertram.    "  Ours  is  true." 

The  King  broke  out  upon  him :  "  By 
the  Bood  !  shall  he  give  my  friend  the 
lie  before  my  face  ?  Take  their  arms  and 
bind  them,  marshal ! "  He  trusted  Sir 
Charles. 

Then  Robert  Buriiell  the  Chancellor,  who 
trusted  nought  save  God  and  the  King  and 
himself,  muttered  softly  so  that  only  the 
King  should  hear  :  "  Aye,  bind  them  quick 
and  hang  them  unheard," 

The  King  flushed  darker. 

"  My  lord  I "  he  cried  angrily  ;  hut  he 
saw  the  Chancellor's  grey  eyes  steady  and 
cold.  "  Art  right,  Robert,"  said  he,  and  he 
waved  his  hand  for  Robert  Bumell  to  speak. 
Then  the  Chancellor,  who  never  did  that 
which  men  counted  on,  turned  sharply  to 
the  three. 

"  Ye  knaves  !  how  dare  ye  gainsay  what 
Sir  Charles  hath  seen  ?  "  he  cried.  His  head 
was  turned  towards  Bertram,  but  his  eyes 
were  looking  askance  :  he  watched  Sir 
Charles.  Kow  Sir  Charles  had  held  one 
hand  behind  him  from  the  first.  "  Shall  the 
King's  men  do  wanton  wrong  on  his 
friend's  ward  ? " 

"  "What  Sir  Charles  saw,  my  lord,  we  do 
not  gainsay,"  said  Bertram  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
broke  in  quickly — 

"  I  said  not  that  I  had  seen,  my  lord.  I  was 
within  the  house,  else  there  had  been  no 
brawling  here."  And  before  them  all,  the 
King  and  his  lords,  John  Bowlegs  laughed 
aloud.    The  King  thundered— 

"  Silence,  knave  !  " 

The  Chancellor  spoke  very  quietly  and 
slowly,  so  that  each  word  sounded  alone  : 
"Tou  did  say  she  was  your  ward,"  and 
now  the  cold  eyes  were  turned  full  upon  Sir 
Charles.  Sir  Charles  bowed,  and  still  he  kept 
one  hand  behind  him.    Then  suddenlj,  in 


another  tone,  sharp  and  (piick  as  a  thrust, 
came  a  question — 

"  Art  as  sure  of  that  as  of  what  you  did 
not  see  ?  " 

Sir  Charles's  jaw  quivered.  The  Chancellor 
stretched  out  his  arm,  his  long  forefinger 
pointed  straight. 

"  That  parchment,"  said  he. 

Sir  Charles  started  forward  and  fell  on  his 
knee  by  the  King's  side,  for  iie  knew  that 
the  King  trusted  him  ;  thereat  Robert 
Burnell  said  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  Earl  distuounted  and 
walked  up  to  the  two  men  that  Bertram  and 
Denis  had  slain,  and  he  bent  over  them. 
Sir  Charles  looked  pitifully  at  the  King. 

"  My  dear  lord,  am  I  to  be  treated  so  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Am  I  to  be  questioned  like  a  thief 
on  his  li'ial  ?  " 

"  A  thief  !  "  cried  Bobcio  Burnell.  "  Who 
uses  that  word  ?  " 

"  There  shall  be  nought  but  justice, 
Charles,"  said  the  King.  Sir  Charles  sprang 
to  his  foot,  and  his  eyes  flaslicd  at  the  King, 
and  he  glanced  round  him  cpiickly,  and  his 
lips  moved. 

"  That  parchment,"  said  Robert  Burnell. 

"  'Tis  a  deed  of  mine  own,"  Sir  Charles 
muttered. 

"  Therefore  'twas  kept  at  Wytham  Hall ; 
therefore  you  went  in  to  seek  it  while  the 
maid  went  fairly  and  pe-aceably  with  your 
men  ;  therefore  I  may  not  see  it !  That 
parchment !  "  said  Robert  Burnell. 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  it  ;  but  Sir 
Charles  stood  still  and  looked  from  him  to 
the  King,  and  his  face  was  dark  with  hate, 
and  he  muttei'ed  to  himself, 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  came  back,  and  his 
spura  clanged  in  the  silence.  "  Sir,  and  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  they  two  have  died  of  no 
sharp  stroke  in  a  fight.  In  the  hand  of  one 
is  a  piece  of  the  maid's  dress,  in  the  hand  of 
the  other  a  golden  bracelet." 

"  Fairly  and  peaceably  she  was  going," 
said  the  Chancellor.    "  That  parchment  1  " 

Sir  Charles  drew  back  as  if  he  would  flee. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln  stopped  him,  and  half 
by  force  he  took  the  parchment  from  behind 
Sir  Charles  and  gave  it  to  Robert  Burnell. 
The  Chancellor  unfolded  it,  but  ere  he  read 
it  he  looked  at  Bertram. 

"  Speak,"  said  he. 

Bertram  stepped  forward  and  saluted. 

"  Sir,  we  heard  a  maid  cry  this  morning  ; 
and  because  it  is  the  way  of  the  King's 
House,  we  rode  to  her  aid.  "We  found  this 
maid  whom  you  have  seen,  dragged  by  two 
men.    They  lie  there.  ^Iso  wa  found  six 

Hosled  byCjOOgle 
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men  set  upon  the  two  cousins  whom  you 
have  seen.  When  we  joined  the  fight,  the 
six  ran.  Then  came  this  knight  and  jeered 
at  the  maid,  and  we  bade  him  hold  his  peace. 
Sir,  that  is  all,"  said  Bertram,  and  sduted 
and  fell  back.  Denis,  saluting,  took  his  place. 

"  Sir,  a  maid  misused,"  said  Denis,  and 
fell  back  in  like  manner.  In  like  manner 
came  John  Bowlegs. 

*'  Sir,  six  upon  two,"  said  he. 

The  King  looked  at  Sir  Charios,  and  his 
brow  was  lieavy.  He  waited  for  Sir  Charles 
to  answer ;  but  Sir  Charles  knew  tliatanswer 
there  was  none  to  make,  and  he  would  not 
look  at  the  King.  Aiid  the  King  was 
puzzled,  for  even  yet  he  trusted  the  man  he 
had  saved.  So  they  waited  while  the 
Chancellor  read  the  parchment.  At  last  he 
folded  it  and  laid  it  inside  his  cloak.  He 
looked  at  Sir  Charles. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said.  And  then  he  turned  to 
the  King.  "  Sir,  now  do  I  see  why  Sir 
Charles  spoke  of  thieves.  Now  do  I  see 
wliy  he  was  loth  to  give  me  this  parchment. 
Wytham  Manor  is  a  fief  from  the  Crown. 
Sir  Charles  hath  lordship  here  no  more  than 
yon  men-at-arms.  This  deed  is  the  Crown's 
grant  to  Harold  of  Wytham  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  Thereto  is  set  your  seal,  sir,  and 
my  name.  Now  we  may  know  why  Sir 
Charles  left  his  men  to  fight  alone — there 
was  much  need  to  find  tliis  parchuient." 
And  Robert  TiuruelL  paused  and  he  smiled. 
"  So  'tis  fouTid,  Sir  Charles,"  said  he,  and  he 
tapped  his  cloak  where  the  parchment  lay. 

As  lie  ended,  the  King  gave  a  sudden  sharp 
sigh,  and  without  a  glance  at  Sir  Charles 
he  urged  his  horse  forward  to  the  three. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  you  wrong,"  he 
said  aloud,  and  he  held  out  to  them  his  bare 
hand ;  and  he  would  not  have  them  kiss  it, 
but  gripped  hard  on  each  man's  fingers,  and 
looked  each  frankly  in  the  eye.  That  hour 
was  never  forgotten  by  Edward  the  King  or 
the  three  who  were  tlicn  but  men-at-arms. 
When  tlio  King  turned  from  them,  he  saw 
that  Sir  Charles  had  fallen  to  his  knees  on 
the  other  side,  and  Sir  Charles  stretched  out 
his  hands. 

"  My  lord  the  King,  I  have  done  wrong," 
said  he.  "  Yet,  oh,  my  lord  !  by  the  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  swear  that  I  knew 
it  not.  I  deemed  the  maid  was  lawful  ward 
of  mine.  Of  the  parchment  I  knew  nought. 
I  pray  you,  by  our  old  friendship,  my  lord, 
dome  no  ih  !  " 

The  King  looked  coldly  down.  "  What 
do  you  ask  ?  "  lie  said. 

"  Do  not  rob  me  of  the  wardship,  my 


lord— —  "  A  sulphurous  oath  broke  from 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Kobert  Burnell 
began  to  smile.  The  King  frowned,  and  Sir 
Charles  went  glibly  on,  for  he  loved  the  fat 
Wytham  lands  far  better  than  his  honour 
or  his  soul. 

"In  the  old  days  Wytham  was  under 
the  Godstow  lordship,  my  lord.  Rob  me 
not  of  my  old  rights  because  my  men  who 
are  dead  were  knaves." 

lie  caught  at  the  King's  hand.  "  My  lord, 
for  our  friendship's  sake  and  the  war  with 
Bibars,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  ask  me  to  break  my  pledged  word," 
said  tile  King  coldly.  *'  Have  you  not  heard 
the  deed  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  sir !  you  do  not  trust  me  !  "  Sir 
Charles  sighed. 

"  Trust  you  ?  Yes  1 "  cried  the  King. 
"  Else  I  should  not  believe  that  you  thought 
the  wardship  yours,  and  very  ill  had  you 
fared  for  this  day's  ill  work." 

"  But  you  will  not  grant  me  the  wardship, 
my  lord  ?  " 

"  Mori  de  ma  vie !  Jso  1  "  the  King 
thundered.  "  Be  glad  that  you  do  not 
suffer  for  your  men's  deeds  I  " 

Then  Sir  Charles  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
looked  sullenly  at  the  King  and  said  no 
word  of  thanks.  While  the  King  took  order 
for  the  guarding  of  Wytham  Hail,  he  stood 
still  and  silent  alone,  and  ever  he  eyed  the 
King  viciously  like  a  dog  that  fears  to 
spring.  But  at  last,  wlieii  all  was  done,  he 
came  forward  and  fell  on  his  knee  again. 

"  Sir,  I  piay  your  pardon,"  he  muttered, 
and  the  King  gave  his  hand  at  once,  for  he 
loved  not  to  be  angry  with  his  friends.  "  I 
thank  yon,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
and  kissed  it  rapturously.  "  I  pray  yon,  my 
lord,  give  me  a  sign  of  it.  Best  this  night 
at  my  house  at  Godstow." 

"  Gladly,  Charles,"  said  the  King. 

As  they  rode  on,  Sir  Charles  was  placed  at 
the  King's  left  hand,  and  when  they  met  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  tarried  with  her  company  on 
the  hillside,  the  King  and  the  Queen  talked 
to  him  gaily  as  to  an  old  friend  new  found. 
But  Sir  Charles  was  something  distraught. 
So  they  rode  on  to  the  great  castle  at 
Godstow,  and  over  the  drawbridge  and  in. 

It  was  on  the  drawbridge  that  Benis  said 
to  Bertram :  "  By  the  black  devil  1  hut  I 
think  this  place  would  have  been  ill  for  the 
health  of  the  maid,"  and  he  looked  up  at  the 
battlements  and  down  to  the  moat,  and 
pointed  down  and  made  a  noise  in  his  throat 
like  a  splash.    But  Bertram  said  nothing. 

The    Earl    of^(J^|^.in^^^lB^^^9d^,vby  the 
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Chancellor's  side,  and  as  they  passed  the 
portcullis  he  looked  back  at  the  array. 

"  "We  be  many,  my  lord,"  said  he  ;  and 
then  he  turned  and  looked  the  Chancellor  in 
the  face.  "  Very  many,  my  lord,"  said  he. 
But  Robert  Biirnell  said  nothing. 

They  were  feasted  royally  in  Godstow 
Hal],  and  Sir  Charles  would  have  served  the 
King  and  Queen  on  bended  kuee  if  they  had 
suffered  hiin.  But  the  Kim;  made  hhn  sit 
at  the  taoai'd,  and  pledged  him  and  joked 
with  him.    Robert  Burnell  watched  him, 


should  search  the  chamber.  Sir  Charles's 
chambeilain  flung  open  the  door,  and  he 
held  his  lamp  high. 

"Gentlemen,  the  royal  chamber  and  the 

royal  bed,"  said  he. 
"  Ah  !  "  said  Denis. 
"  Oh  !  "  said  John. 

And  Denis  ran  liis  sword  along  under  the 
bed,  and  Jolin  swept  his  sword  round  behind 
the  tapestry,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
and  shook  their  heads.  But  Bertram  was 
kicking  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 


and  m  the  midst  of  the  feast  he  leant  across 
to  the  captain  of  the  King's  House  and  said 
in  a  low  voice :  "  Who  guards  the  King, 
Sir  Stephen  ?  " 

Kow  Sir  Stephen  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  so 
he  chuckled  as  he  put  Ills  wine-cup  down. 
"  Bertram  and  Denis  and  John  Bowlegs," 
said  he.  Whereat  the  Chancellor  laughed 
aloud. 

While  still  the  company  stayed  in  the  hall 
the  three  came  marching  to  the  King's 
chamber,  for  it  was  an  order  to  the  King's 
House  that  the  three  on  the  night  guard 


"  Aught  in  the  chimney,  Bertram  ? "  said 
John  Bowlegs  solemnly.  His  jokes  were 
of  this  kind.  The  logs  were  burning 
brightly  and  the  room  was  light.  Carefully 
the  three  went  round,  opening  cupboards 
and  sounding  the  great  stone  walls  behind 
the  tapestry. 

The  chamberlain  waited  patiently.  "  Are 
ye  content,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Then  Denis  and  John  turned  to  Bertram, 
for  he  was  senior  in  the  troop,  though 
younger  in  years.        ^  i 

But  BertramriB^;locfeii@Qg(l£the  win- 
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dow,  and  he  said  without  turning  :  "  This 
wall  is  thick,"  and  he  swung  sharp  on  his 
liecl  and  stared  down  at  the  chamberlain. 
"  This  wall  ia  very  thick,"  said  he. 

"  For  safety,  sir,"  said  the  chamberlain. 
"  AVe  have  the  thickest  walls  in  the  shire. 
The  castle  was  built  in  King  Stephen's  day, 
when  there  was  need  of  strong  walls  and 
strong  arms  behind  them." 

Bertram  made  liia  sword-hilt  ring  along 
the  wall,  and  as  he  did  it  he  watched  the 
chamberlain  ;  but  the  wall  answered  stoutly 
and  tlie  chainlier!;iin  only  looked  amazed. 

"  I  am  content,"  said  Bertram. 

So  the  chamberlnin  went  away,  and  in  due 
season  came  the  Queen,  and  after  her  a  little 
tlie  King,  and  eacii  had  a  kindly  word  for 
the  men  on  guard.  Then,  as  the  oi'der  was, 
Denis  and  John  went  each  one  way  of  the 
corridor,  and  Bertram  was  left  in  the  ante- 
room alone.  But  then,  as  no  order  ever 
bade,  quickly  and  silently  he  did  doff  his  mail 
and  stood  barefoot  in  jerkin  and  hose,  with 
the  great  muscles  sw;elling  out.  By  the  door 
he  crouched,  and  he  put  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole and  waited.  At  last  he  heard  the 
steady  breath  of  sleep  ;  and  then  silently  he 
opened  the  door  and  silently  he  stole  in. 
Tiike  a  cat  he  walked,  for  all  his  ten  score 
pounds  of  vveiffiit.  On  one  knee  he  knelt  in 
the  dark  shadow  by  the  fire,  on  one  knee 
ready  to  spring.  lie  heard  the  owls  hoot  in 
the  darkness  without ;  he  heard  the  King 
murmur  his  wife's  name  as  he  slept.  Silently 
he  moved  from  one  knee  to  the  other,  and 
the  castle  clock  chimed  eleven,  and  all  was 
still  again.  Then  on  a  sudden  the  wall 
creaked.  On  a  sudden  a  faint  ray  of  light 
came  through  the  wail.  The  great  wall 
gaped.  Through  it  there  came  a  man  with 
a  lamp  ;  he  shaded  the  light  with  his  hand, 
and  in  that  hand  a  dagger  shone.  He 
paused,  listening  an  instant,  then  crept  to 
the  bedside.  His  hand  was  on  high  to 
strike. 

Up  leapt  Bertram,  and  sprang  at  him  and 
caught  that  hand,  right  hand  in  his  left. 
Crashing,  the  lamp  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Queen  Eleanor  woke,  crying  :  "  Edward  !  " 
Her  wliite  arms  were  flung  out  ia  the  dark- 
ness to  save  him. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  her,  for  Sir 
Charles  of  Godstow  lay  in  the  grip  of  a 
man ;  and  there  was  no  need  of  the  King, 
for  Sir  Charles  lay  in  the  grip  of  a  stronger 


man  than  he.  The  King  woke  at  her  cry, 
and  sprang  up  and  caiight  a  blazing  brand 
from  the  fire  and  heid  it  on  high  for 
hght. 

Sir  Charles  was  borne  out  backwards  by 
the  way  he  came,  struggling  silently,  for  he 
had  no  breath  to  cry,  so  fierce  was  the  right- 
hand  grip  at  his  throat.  Back  through  the 
wall  they  went  and  out  to  the  secret  stair, 
and  the  King  came  after,  holding  his  torch 
aloft.  When  he  was  come  to  the  stairway 
out  of  the  Queen's  sight,  Bertram  leant  his 
weight  forward  and  caught  Sir  Charles  on 
his  knee,  and  back  he  bore  the  rogue's  neck, 
all  his  strength  at  work.  As  he  lay  there 
writhing  very  nigh  to  death.  Sir  Charles 
looked  to  the  King,  and  his  starting  eyes 
asked  for  mercy  ;  but  the  King  made  no  sign. 
Breathing  liard,  Bertram  drove  his  head  back 
further,  and  in  the  last  agony  Sir  Charles 
wrenched  his  dagger  free  and  struck  at  Ber- 
tram's heart  and  smote  his  arm.  The  next 
instant  he  fell  back  gasping  as  Bertram 
loosed  him  and  flung  him  away.  His  back 
was  broken,  and  he  writhed  a  moment  and 
died. 

Bertram  turned  panting  to  the  King,  and 
had  no  breath  nor  knew  what  to  say.  Ilis 
jerkin  was  torn  fi'oni  him.  The  great  chest 
muscles  rose  and  fell ;  the  knotted  strength 
of  his  back  fell  quivering  to  rest.  And  the 
King,  it  may  be,  knew  not  what  to  say 
either,  for  he  took  Bertram  by  the  arm  and 
led  him.ull  hot  from  the  fight  back  to  the 
Queen,  who  waited,  anxions  and  beautiful  in 
her  white  gown. 

"  Lady,  will  you  thank  him  for  your  life 
and  mine  ?  " 

Bertram  crossed  his  arms  on  his  bare 
breast  and  was  much  ashamed.  There  in  his 
arm,  fixed  in  the  great  ball  of  muscle,  was  the 
dagger  of  Sir  Charles.  And  Bertram  said, 
panting :  "  Lady— pray  your  pardon — would 
have  kept  him  out — if  I  had  known — how 
he  was  coming  in." 

The  King  and  Queen  laughed  together, 
as  they  laugh  who  are  freed  on  a  sudden  from 
a  terrible,  anxious  hour. 

"  May  I  bind  "your  wound,  Bertram  ? " 
said  the  Queen. 

So  the  King  ceased  to  trust  Sir  Charles  of 
Godstow  ;  80  lie  came  to  trust  Bertram  ;  so 
Bertram  became  the  King's  squire  ;  and  so  he 
got  from  Queen  Eleanor  a  wonderful  shirt 
of  mail. 
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THERE  is  little  of  old  Lombiirdy  in 
Milan  ;  the  cognosmiH  sneer  at  the 
town's  wonderful  cathedral  and  revile 
the  restorations  by  night  and  by  day.  The 
clean,  bustling 
streets,  served 
by  electric 
tramways,  are 
deemed  inferior 
10  the  garbage- 
strewn  water- 
ways of  over- 
praised Venice ; 
the  outward 
seeming  of  an 
essentially 
modern  life 
appears  to  give 
offence  to  all 
visitoi's  afflicted 
with  cnlture. 
On  tins  account 
I  plead  guilty 
to  a  keen  hking 
for  Milan  with 
fear  and  trem- 
bling, conscious 
of  the  bad  tiiste, 
hopeful  that  it 
may  be  excused. 
The  city  is  clean, 
bright,  a n fl 
busy,  thei'e  is 
sufficient  sug- 
gestion of  Italy 
to  keep  away 
recollections  of 
Paris  or  Brus- 
sels, there  is 
amusement  in 
plenty;  the  great 
lakes  Oomo, 
Lugano,  and 
Maggiore  are 
within  short 

distance,  and  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Eiviera  within  comparatively  easy  reaci i . 
The  season  at  La  Scala  suffices  all  but  the 
very  hypercritical  lovers  of  music,  the  life  of 
the  cafes  is  pleasant  and  popular.    The  artist 


and  the  lover  of  fine  painting  and  sculpture 
are  well  served,  though  the  art  treasures  are 
not  concentrated,  as  in  Florence,  and  outside 


the  Brera  there  is  nothing 
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to  compare  with 
the  TJltizzi  or 
thePitti  Palace. 
Aurelio  and 
Bernardino 
Luini  with  Bal- 
duccio  would 
make  Milan 
remarkable  in 
any  age,  even 
though  Leo- 
nardo da  Yuici's 
*'  Last  Supper  " 
had  found 
another  resting- 
place.  Perhaps 
Milan  has  been 
too  busy  and 
too  excited  in 
the  past  few 
years  to  dispose 
of  her  treasures 
to  the  best 
advantage;  per- 
il a]  )S  the  ma- 
jority of  the 
visitors  are  con- 
tent with  the 
Cathedral,  the 
S.  Maiia  delle 
(irazie,  and  the 
Scala.  Certainly 
one  needs  in- 
dustry, perse- 
verunce,  and 
ample  time  to 
see  all  the  town 
lias  to  show,  to 
discover  some 
rare  Old  Master 
in  an  obscure 
church,  or  a 
picture  gallery  hidden  away  on  the  upper 
Hoor  of  a  public  library.  Few  days'  search 
will  fail  to  yield  good  results,  and  in  Milan 
you  can  walk  about  without  finding  half-a- 
dozen  disreputable  guid^  waitiag  for  you  in 
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every  great  thoroughfare  as  in  Florence  aiKl 
Venice.  Electric  trams  are  terribly  modern, 
no  doubt,  but  they  take  you  a  long  way  for  a 
few  pence,  and  sonietinies  the  sight  at  the 
journey's  end  is  well  worth  seeing.  Tlie 
cemetery  whose  wonderful  appearance  calls 
for  tiiese  lines  was  seen  almost  by 
accident.  A  few  idle  hours  upon 
a  sunny  day,  a  audden  descent 
upon  the  first  tram  that  passed 
towards  the  country,  a  ticket  to  the 
terminus,  and  I  found  myself  won- 
dering whether  Italian  affection 
was  to  be  measured  by  the^devotion 
that  made  the  silent  God's  acre  in 
the  Lombardy  plain  something  for 
all  men  to  wonder  at.  It  was 
easy  to  reach  and  almost  impossible 
to  leave. 

I  have  seen  the  strange  graves 
by  which  the  Syrian  women  bewail 
their  dead  beyond  the  garden-girt 
walls  of  Damascus,  and  the  simple 


Silent,  in  Delft,  th.e  monuments  that  some 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  have  raised  in 
different  European  cathedrals,  the  pyramids  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  the  catacombs  of  Sicily, 
the  cypress  cemeteries  of  Constantinople, 
the   wonders   of   the    Prre-la-riKuse.  No 


>io\umi':nt  to  a  i.itti.h:  oiiir,. 

crosses  set  in  sand  that  mark  the  spot  where 
Englishmen  fell  fighting  Dervishes  by  the 
banks  of  old  Nile  ;  I  liave  spent  hours  in 
the  desolate  "  House  of  Life  "  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  in  dreary  Mile  End, 
admired  the  beautiful  grave  of  William  the 


place  wlierein  dust  returns  to 
dust  is  more  I'emarkable  than 
this  Campo  Santo  of  Milan. 
Only  the  Pere-la-Chaise  excels 
this  M  ilanese  cemetery,  and 
does  80  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  the  innumerable  statues. 
From  the  standpoint  of  senti- 
ment and  deep  feeling  that 
has  aimed  at  pei-petuating  the 
remembrance  of  the  dead  in 
manner  modest  yet  magnifi- 
cent, the  cemetery  at  Milan  is 
more  remarkalile  than  the 
Fere-la-C liaise.  In  the  latter 
the  dominant  idea  is  of  a  nation  honouring 
its  noble  dead,  in  the  former  a  city  soberly 
kments  the  passing  of  the  well-beloved.  In 
Paris  the  sentiment  seems  to  vary,  the  great 
cemetery  has  thousands  of  statues  and  dozens 
of  moods.    In  Milan^  ^ije^^^J^unt  the 
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statues  by  the  hundreds,  the  mood  does  not 
appear  to  change. 

Light  has  no  small  part  to  play  in  brmging 
about  the  absolutely  new  sensation  expe- 
rienced by  the  visitor.  Paris  cannot  boast 
such  a  generous  sunlight  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  Milan  ;  and  whether  the  season  be  winter 
or  summer,  Lombardy  rejoices  in  strong, 
white  light  and  clear,  bright  air.  Objects 
dazzling  in  the  sun  are  well  defined  even  at 
dawn  or  sundown  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  white  marble 
and  the  dark  cypresses  of  tlie  cemetery. 
West  and  East  meet  there,  for  the  statuary 
in  its  modern  phase  is  <)uite  Western,  and  the 
cypress  is  dear  to  the  Turk,  who  plants  one 
by  the  grave  of  his  relative,  until  nearly 
every  cypress  wood  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  keeping  guard  over  the  forgotten  dead. 
The  effect  of  marble  and  cypress  is  striking. 


TWO  BTKIKING  SClfl.PTUItES. 

Light  and  darkness,  art  and 
nature,  old  thne  and  new,  are 
brought  into  contrast  so  effec- 
tive that  the  observer  is  content 
to  forget  the  few  efforts  of  the 
sculptor  wherein  /,cal  Ikus  outrun 
discretion,  and  to  refrain  from 
noticing  that  the  level  of  excel- 
lence is  a  variable  one. 

Certainly  the  sculptors  have 
had  beautiful  themes,  thougli 
few.  The  love  of  a  husband 
for  a  wife  or  of  a  wife  for  a 
husband,  of  a  parent  for  a  child 
or  a  child  for  a  parent,  here 
and  there  the  sad  tribute  of 
brother  to  sister  or  of  friend  to 
friend — these  are  the  sources 
of  inspiration;  the  mood  of 
mourner  or  sculptor  has  done 
theHfgii^"t)^fc*iJWg'*a  chaste 
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and  delicate  fancy.  Faith,  ho}>e,  and  stauncli 
belief  in  the  soul's  immortality  are  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  elegies  and  threnodies 
woven  in  nuirble  are  often  leas  sail  than  the 
tall,  dark  cypress  trees  that  svv;ty  slowly  in 
the  breeze  of  a  late  afternoon,  nodding  and 
whispering  one  to  the  other,  as  though  im- 
parting or  discuBsing  some  secret  of  the 
mystery  of  Life  and  Death  spoken  by 
the  wind  in  its  travels  from  distant  lands 
across  the  plain.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
less  fulsome  eulogy  than  is  usually  en- 
countered in  cemeteries  of  the  West,  and, 
BO  far  as  the  marble  is*  concerned,  less  un- 


world's  finest  sculpture,  and,  as  every  traveller 
or  student  of  q\w  own  museums  must  know, 
tombs  and  statues  in  honour  of  the  dead 
always  constituted  a  great  part  of  an  artist's 
work.  Michael  Angelo,  Donatello,  Luca  della 


A  WlltOV.' 8  MONUWKNT  TO  IllCIt  HUSBAND. 

necessary  and  uneonviuciiig  insistence  upon 
the  many  virtues  of  the  dead. 

Perhaps  the  dignity  and  distinction  of  the 
Oampo  Santo  are  less  to  be  wondered  at  upon 
reflection.    Italy  has  produced  some  of  the 


MUNUHKNT  TO  TJIK  AH(jmTECT,  MKNGOM. 

Robia,  Balduccio,  Pisanello,  and  Canova 
all  did  great  work  of  the  kind.  Some  can 
be  seen  in  Milan.  A  magnificent  shrine  by 
Balduccio  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Eustorgius, 
and  the  same  sculptor  created  the  famom 
tomb  of  Azzo  Yisconti.  Close  to  Milan 
in  the  Oertosa  is  the  renowned  tomb  of 
Lorenzo  Acciaoli,  while  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Venice  hold  the  monuments  of  Canova,  who 
may  almost  be  considered  to  have  belonged 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  old  days, 
when  few  men  laboured  at  the  arts,  and, 
being  under  patronage,  had  nothing  to  win 
and  much  to  lose  by  hasty  work,  monuments 
and  elaborate  tombs  were  works  over  which 
great  sculptors  spent  patient  years.  Nowa- 
days we  nave  fewer  patrons  and  no  artists 
content  to  sit  at  their  feet,  so  the  memory  of 
the  departed  must  be  (te|^^^]f^ly  pre- 
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JIOXUMKXT  TO  THE  SCULPTOR,  TANTAEDINI  :  HI8 
OWS  LAST  WOltK. 


served.  Kone  the  less,  many  of  the  monu- 
ments are  of  high  artistic  worth,  and  will 
endure  throut;^]!  generations,  unless  the  Gampo 
Santo  shares  tlie  fate  of  the  P6re-la-Chaiae 
and  becomes  the  scene  of  civ  il  strife.  The 
fight  in  tlie  famous  cemetery  of  Paris  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Commune  might  yet  Hud  some 
counterpart  in  Milan,  for  one  day,  when  I 
was  looking  over  the  town  from  the  summit 
of  the  Cathedral,  an  Italian  gentleman  told 
me  that  in  the  terrible  salt  riots  of  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  soldiers  occupied  the  flat  roof 
immediately  beneath  us,  and  never  left  the 
strange  quarters  mitil  their  comrades  below 
had  killed  or  dispersed  the  rioters.  If  the 
Cathedral  is  not  free  from  liability  to  be  tlie 
scene  of  fighting,  no  cemetery  can  hope  to 
be  ;  but  Time,  unaided  by  "War,  will  spend 
many  years  iu  the  task  of  destroying  the 
memory  of  the  sleepers  in  the  Carapo  Santo 
of  Milan. 

Perhaps  the  sentiment  that  inspired  the 
efforts  of  mourners  would  avail  in  times  of 
strife  to  keep  the  Campo  Santo  free  from 


strife,  for  it  is  pleasantly  noticeable  that 
affection  did  not  consider  the  last  tribute 
paid  when  the  marble  stood  in  its  place  and 
the  trees  were  planted.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons the  friends  and  relatives  of  many  of 
tbe  deatl  devote  their  short  holiday  to  the 
honour  of  the  deputed.  You  see  visitors 
by  the  score,  some  coming  on  foot  from 
the  country,  or  by  the  trams  from  the  town; 
others  arriving  in  carriages  heavily  blazoned 
with  tbe  arms  of  some  family  that  made 
histoiy  in  days  when  Italy  was  the  hub  of 
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the  univei-se.  They  come  with  fresli  flowers 
and  memorial  wreaths,  some  the  elaborate 
work  of  cunning  city  artificerg,  others  the 
simple  tribute  that  the  fields  have  yielded. 
Faded  flowci's  are  taken  away,  fr^h  ones 
replace  them  ;  a  few  prayers  ai'e  said  with 
the  ab-indonineiit  to  devotion  that  belongs 
80  essentially  to  Southern  Europe  ;  and  then 
one  sees  the  mourners  promenading  quietly 
through  the  grounds  and  over  the  well-kept 
paths,  listening  to  the  birds,  that  know  they 
may  sing  in  safety  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
Italy  is  not  a  great  country  for  song  birds, 
they  are  destroyed  for  food  all  too  often ; 
but  they  know  that  the  "  sportsman  "  is  not 
abroad  among  the  tombs,  and  they  testify 
their  gratitude  in  a  manner  that  removes 
not  a  little  of  the  reproach  of  melancholy 
from  the  place.  The  casual  visitor  feels 
a  keen  sympathy  with  these  people  of  high 
hope  and  simple  faith,  who  are  fail  of  a  love 
and  reverence  that  defies  death  ;  he  manages 
to  observe  all  that  goes  ou  around  him 
without  appearing  too  curious,  to  explore 
tlie  recesses  of  the  place  without  showing 
that  he  has  uo  special  object  in  his  search, 
and  he  goes  away  filled  with  a  respect  for  the 
people  and  a  renewed  consciousness  that 
Italy  is  still  one  of  the  world's  most 
fascinatinff  countries. 
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BLIND 


By  FRED  M.  WHITE.* 


POOL  of  Ught 
fell  upon  the 
table  from 
rose-tinted 
lamps  half 
hidden  in  a 
mass  of  flowers 
and  foliage— 
hlood-redchry- 
santhcra  u  ni  s 
aiid  chesfcuiit 
leaves.  Therest 
of   the  room 

lay  in  ruddy  shadow  picked  out  here  and 
there  with  a  plate  or  a  picture.  One  great 
carved  bookcase  bad  a  suggestion  of  sombre 
life  in  its  bold  panels.    In  one  corner  stood 

an  oak  cabinet,  and  on  it  another  shaded 
lamp  glinting  upon  a  magnificent  hawthorn- 
blue  jar  and  a  small,  deeply  framed  gem 
of  Millet's.  But  for  the  sliades,  the  electric 
light  would  have  been  garish,  bizarre,  out  of 
place,  a  false  note  amidst  surroundings  almost 
medieval. 

Under  the  small  lamp,  with  his  feet 
against  one  of  the  big  brass  dogs  m  a  deep 
CromweUian  oak  chair,  the  owner  of  Barsac 
Castle  sat.  A  young  man  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  youth,  a  man  with  clear-cut, 
resolute  face,  yet  so  pale  that  his  black 
moustache  looked  vivid  against  his  fine- 
grained skin.  A  powerful  face,  yet  overcast 
with  an  expression  of  deepest  sorrow, 
tempered  ever  and  again  by  a  suggestion  of 
passionate  self-pity.  You  can  see  the  same 
look  on  the  face  of  a  soldier  who  has  lost  a 
limb,  or  a  statesman  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
And  when  you  looked  again  and  saw  those 
strong,  sinewy  hands  feeling  for  something 
along  the  table,  you  knew  that  Count 
Ferdinand  Barsac  was  blind.  And  you  knew 
also  in  some  subtle  way  that  the  affliction 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  that 
the  strong  man  still  fought  passionately  and 
rebelliously  against  the  decree  of  Fate. 

He  looked  swiftly  towards  the  door  as  the 
curtains  fell  back  and  a  servant  entered. 
Barsacs  tw,G  changed  as  if  a  mask  had 
suddenly  fallen  over  it. 


*  Clopyright,  1902,  by  Fred  M.  White,  in  the  United 
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"  Well,  Werther  ? "  he  asked,  in  the 
mingled  tone  of  geniality  and  command 
generally  turned  towards  a  confidential 
servant.  "  You  are  really  getting  too 
audacious.  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  never 
to  be  disturbed  after  dinner  ?  What  is  it  ? 
A  pressing  telegram  or  something  of  that 
kind  ?" 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Court  of  Queen 
Hilda,  my  lord,"  Werther  replied.  "He 
is  chai-ged  with  a  message  from  the  Queen 
herself." 

"  And  is  hound  to  deliver  it  in  person," 
a  muflEled  voice  came  from  the  door. 
"  Werther,  you  may  go.  Upon  my  word, 
Count,  you  have  magnificent  quarters  here. 
What  would  I  not  give  for  such  artistic 
surroundings  as  these  ?  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Titian,  Beuvcnuto,  Cellini— all  the 
treasures  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  electric 
light  to  give  it  the  one  modern  touch.  It  is 
a  perfuct  dream  of  beauty." 

Barsac  made  no  reply  for  the  moment. 
His  face  was  all  broken  up  and  quivering 
with  the  lines  of  an  ill-suppressed  passion,  as 
the  ice  on  a  river  breaks  up  when  the  Spring 
comes.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  touched  the 
dream  of  shaded  light  and  high-piled  floral 
beauty  on  the  table. 

"  Brother  virtuoso,"  he  said  at  length. 
He  spoke  with  deep,  sarcastic  note.  "  Here 
is  a  red  flower,  and  here  is  a  cSiestnut  frond 
with  five  leaves.  Behind  you  is  a  blue  vase 
for  which  Valeria  Barstic  sold  the  honour  of 
our  house.  1  can  name  everything  as  it  stands; 
I  can  see  every  flower  and  leaf  arranged  still 
as  they  were  the  last  time  I  looked  upon 
them.  Heavens  1  Arn  I  and  my  services  to 
the  kingdom  of  Farsala  so  soon  forgotten 
that  even  the  Ji&neiirs  about  tlie  Court 
are  ignorant  of  my  great  affliction  ?  " 

The  new-comer  crossed  the  room  and 
touched  Barsac  affectionately  on  the  shoulder. 

"My  dear  Ferdinand,"  he  said,  "  yoiu* 
services  and  your  misfortunes  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  Queen.  Have  you  quite 
forgotten  your  old  friend  De  Mormay  ?  " 

"De  Mormay  !  "  Barsac  cried.  "WeU,  I 
suppose  I  must  make  an  exception  in  your 
favour,  though  you  did  find  your  way  here 
by  means  of  a  trick.  For  five  years  I  have 
denied  myself  to  ever;^»^^^Ji^h  I  am 
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but  four  miles  from  the  capital.  How  your 
voice  brings  back  the  old  times  to  me  I  Sit 
down,  Antony.  There  are  cigars  on  the 
table." 

"  Thanks,  but  i  see  no  signs  of  yonr  own 
cigar." 

I  have  given  up  tobacco.  Most  blind 
men  do  in  time.  There  is  no  solace  in  a 
cigar  unless  yon  can  see  the  smoke  rising. 

All  is  well  at  the  Court  ?  " 

"All  is  confoundedly  ill  at  the  Court!" 
De  Mormay  replied,  as  he  pulled  a  chair  up  to 
the  fire  and  lighted  his  cigar.  "  When  I 
said  I  came  with  a  message  from  the  Queen, 
I  stated  no  more  than  the  truth.  Often  as 
I  have  longed  to  see  you,  my  dear  Ferdinand, 
J  have  ever  respected  your  wish  to  be  left 
strictly  alone.  Five  years  ago  you  went  to 
Paris,  one  of  the  most  envied  men  in  Europe. 
Ton  were  young,  rich,  and  handsome.  Off 
your  own  bat  you  had  scored  the  consolid- 
ation of  Farsala  and  placed  our  beautiful 
young  Queen  securely  on  the  throne.  Then 
we  heard  suddenly  that  you  had  come  home 
and  that  you  had  transformed  yourself  into 
a  recluse  of  the  deepest  dye.  Yon  had  lost 
your  eyesight  owing  to  an  accident  " 

Baraac  rose  to  his  feet,  his  face  quivering 
with  passion,  self-pity,  scorn, 

"  It  was  no  accident,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
He  paced  the  room  with  assured  strides, 
his  nervous  fingers  touched  objects  with  the 
same  assurance  that  one  with  sight  had  done. 
"  It  was  the  work  of  a  vile  scoundrel  whom 
I  trusted.  There  was  a  woman  in  it — '  a 
rag  and  bone  and  a  hank  of  Jiair,'  as  Kipling 
sings  !    Oh  !  it  was  no  accident." 

"A  duel,  perhaps?"  Do  Mormay  said. 
"  No  man  could  deliberately  " 

"  But  I  tell  you  ho  did.  1  found  the 
scoundrel  out  ;  I  could  have  exposed  him. 
He  discovered  what  I  knew,  and  he  took 
this  diabolical  means  to  render  me  helpless. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  that — the 
story  must  ever  be  my  own.  I  am  lord  of 
my  own  castle  here,  De  Mormay,  the  last  bit 
of  the  old  feudalism  in  tip-to-date  Farsala. 
Some  day  my  servants  will  find  that  man— 
they  are  looking  for  him  everywhere.  And 
when  tliey  do  find  him,  lie  will  be  lured  here 
and  I  shall  have  my  revenge." 

Barsac  was  speaking  slowly  now  and 
lingering  on  his  words.  To  watchful 
De  Mormay  there  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of 
melodrama  in  the  situation.  He  could  see 
those  sightless  eyes  upturned,  the  hard 
vengefulness  of  the  face,  the  grim  deter- 
mination of  the  lips.  The  surroundings 
were  all.  in  keeping,  too — the  dark  walls,  the 


oak  panels,  the  feeling  of  strength  and 
security.  And  four  miles  away  the  people 
were  laughing  in  the  theatres  and  screaming 
over  music-hall  stars.  Without  question, 
Barsac'a  wrongs  had  injured  brain  as  well 
as  sight. 

"But  that  is  all  by  the  way,"  the  Connt 
resumed  more  quietly.  "I  am  still  deeply 
interested  in  politics.  My  faitliful  Werther 
keeps  me  well  posted.  The  Queen  will  have 
to  get  rid  of  Rustmanu.  That  fellow  is  in 
the  pay  of  Russia.  Still,  so  long  as  you  keep 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  my  Deed  of  Con- 
vention, Farsala  is  safe  and  the  Ural  mines 
will  ever  replenish  the  exchequer.  It  was 
the  finest  thing  I  ever  did." 

De  Mormay  drew  his  chair  up  a  little 
closer. 

"  It  was  the  Convention  I  came  to  consult 
you  about,"  he  said.  "Russia  is  making 
trouble,  and  Rustmanu  is  backing  her  up. 
Russia  claims  the  right  of  pre-emption  in 
the  mines  under  Clause  V.  This  will  touch 
Queen  Hilda's  private  fortune  also." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  right  of 
pre-emption  at  all.  I  was  particularly  care- 
ful on  that  point.  Clause  V.  was  devoted 
to  the  Jewish  poll-tax  basis.  There  is  one 
thing  I  pride  myself  upon,  and  that  is  my 
memory.  I  could  repeat  the  Convention  by 
heart." 

De  Mormay's  gay  face  clouded  slightly. 
From  his  breast-pocket  he  produced  a  large 
sheet  of  parchment  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"That  is  very  strange,"  he  said.  '"Here 
is  Clause  V.  set  out  exactly  as  Russia  claims 
it.  Let  me  read  it  to  you.  .  .  .  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  my  friend  ?  And  yet 
you  were  so  painfully  careful  that  you 
wrote  every  word  of  this  document  yourself. 
It  will  be  exceedingly  hard  for  Farsala. 
What  do  yon  think  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  Barsac  replied,  "  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  clever  and  audacious 
forgery.  The  parchment  has  been  stolen 
and  tampered  with.  By  some  ingenious 
means  the  least  important  clause  in  the 
agreement  has  been  removed  and  this  vital 
paragraph  inserted.  De  Mormay,  I  have 
often  longed  passionately  for  my  eyesight, 
but  never  as  I  long  for  it  now.  Unless 
some  miiscle  gives  me  back  my  eyes,  Farsala 
is  helpless." 

Barsac  strode  up  and  down  the  room 
impatiently.  He  shivered  as  with  cold. 
He  took  a  couple  of  logs  from  the  basket 
and  tossed  them  on  the  fire  easily  as  a  man 
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"  The  enemy  had  counted 
upon  this,"  he  said.  "  Our 
chief,  our  only  witness,  is 
as  useless  as  a  dead  man. 
Could  you  but  see,  you 
could  refute  the  forgery. 
The  Russian  minister  told 
me  somewhat  cynically  that 
if  you  could  give  legal 
testimony,  he  would  have 
nothing  further  to  say. 
Your  eyes  are  not  destroyed, 
Ferdinapri  ?  "  , 

"  No,  it  is  paralysis  'Of 
the  optic  nerve.  A  tiny 
thing,  and  yet  so  great. 
Specialists  say  that  some 
day  a  ridiculously  easy  cure 
will  be  found." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  is 
found.  I  have  the  man  who 
guarantees  to  cure  you." 

Barsac  paused  in  his  im- 
patient strides.  "  Who  is 
this  man  ?  " 

"A  brilliant  mystery.  He 
came  to  tlie  capital  a  year 
ago,  since  when  he  has 
performed  some  wonderful 
cures.  He  makes  a  huge 
income,  lives  in  the  most 
extravagant  style,  and  for 
amusement  goes  in  for 
political  intrigue.  This 
Jasper  Manton  is  especially 
great  upon  eye  troubles. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  had 
lost  his  sight  owing  to 
paralysis  consulted  Manton, 
and  to-day  he  can  see  as 
well  as  I  can.  When 
the  difficulty  over  the  Con- 
vention arose,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  the  Queen  what 
the  source  of  your  loss  of 
sight  was.  When  she  told 
me,  with  one  accord  we 
both  cried  '  Manton  ! '  For 
a  special  fee  Manton  will 
operate  on  you." 

Barsac  suddenly  sat  down 
again.  He  was  palpably 
placing  a  great  restraint 
upon  his  feelings.  The  long, 
sinewy  hands  were  locked 
together. 

"  Does  the  man  know  who  his  patient  is 
to  be  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Well,  no.    Pirst  of  all,  you  had  to  be 


"The  briUiunt  enigma  called  .Tasper  Manton  was  at  breakfaat." 


consulted,  and  in  any  case  it  was  best  to  keep 

the  matter  a  secret  as  long  as  possible.  I 
told  you  this  Manton  \vaa^^^|(^  political 
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intrigue,  and  he  might  guess  too  much. 
Besides,  I  want  to  spring  a  surprise  upon  the 
Russian  minister.  Manton  knows  that  he 
is  wanted  for  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  place  himself  in  my  hands  at 
any  time.  Personally,  I  r^ard  him  as  an 
unscrupulom  adventurer ;  but  so  long  as  lie 
serves  our  purpose,  that  matters  nothing. 
You  will  have  to  lie  up  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards  and  be  nursed,  but  all  the  details 
you  can  leave  to  me.  The  point  is— are  you 
willing  to  try  the  experiment  ?  " 

Barsac  laughed  unsteadily.  He  grasped 
De  Mormay  "by  the  hand  convulsively. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  You  give 
me  new  life  and  hope.  Anyway,  things  can't 
be  worse  than  they  are.  I  am  ready  for 
your  ujan  at  any  time." 

De  Mormay  swaggered  down  the  avenue 
to  the  place  outside  the  great  gates  where  he 
had  left  his  carriage.  On  the  whole  he  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  succe^  of  his 
mission.  He  stood  for  a  moment  utterly 
unconscious  that  a  woman  was  speaking  to 
him.  She  was  dressed  as  a  nurse,  she  was 
tall  and  young,  and  presctitly  it  was  borne 
in  upon  l)e  Mormay  that  she  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  A  born  squire  of  dames,  De 
Mormay  was  all  attention. 

"  I  know  where  you  have  been,  Baron," 
the  girl  said  breathlessly,  "  and  why.  You 
are  going  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
Ferdin — I  mean  Count  Barsac— and  it  will 
be  successful.  But  not  for  long,  unless  I 
am  close  at  hand  to  ward  off  danger,  the 
terrible  danger  that  is  sure  to  follow.  Oh  ! 
I  cannot  say  more— T  have  said  too  much 
already.  You  will  want  a  nurse  presently. 
I  implore  you  to  let  me  fill  the  post." 

The  girl  spread  out  her  hands  witli  a 
gesture  of  passionate  entreaty.  Her  beauty 
and  the  purity  of  her  face  touched  the 
suspicious  man  of  the  world.  "  Surely  an 
extraordinary  request  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Oh  I  I  know  it.  You  must  deem  me  to 
be  a  mad  woman.  And  yet  I  am  sane  enough, 
and  I  know  only  too  well  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Unless  you  let  me  liave  my  way,  you 
will  never  succeed.  Avail  yourself  of  my 
advice  and  my  assistance,  and  you  will  be 
glad  of  it  all  tlie  days  of  your  life." 

De  Mormay  hesitated  and  was  lost.  A 
good  judge  of  humanity,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  honesty  and  sincerity  here. 

"  If  your  credentials  are  good,"  he  said, 
« I  might  " 

The  girl  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight.  Her 
face  lighted  up  wonderfully. 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  undertake  the  task," 


she  said.  "  Dr.  Sergins,  the  late  Court 
physician,  will  speak  for  me.  Here  is  my 
card,  Earon  de  Mormay.  Ask  Dr.  Sergius 
about  me,  but  do  not  mention  my  apparently 
strange  request.  Then  you  can  let  me 
know." 

De  Mormay  bowed  and  indicated  his 
carriage. 

"It  is  practically  settled,"  he  said.  "And 
now  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  you 

as  far  as  the  capital  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it  would  he  dangerous,  too  great 
a  risk.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Let 
me  say  '  Good-night,'  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

She  disappeared  into  the  heart  of  the  night, 
leaving  De  Mormay  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment that  he  had  never  experienced  before. 

IT. 

The  brilliant  enigma  called  Jasper  Manton 
was  at  breakfast.  He  had  a  fine  set  of  rooms 
looking  over  the  royal  park  in  Farsala's 
capital,  and  here  he  was  wont  to  entertain 
the  wildest  and  wittiest  who  gathered  round 
tlic  Court  of  Queen  Hilda. 

There  was  a  certain  dainty  femininity, 
a  suggestion  of  the  boudoir  and  the  scent- 
bottle  about  the  rooms  that  kept  the  more 
robust  element  away.  The  pictiu'cs  were  a 
little  too  French,  the  draperies  too  light.  A 
smell  of  cigar  smoke  was  painfully  in  evi- 
dence, objectionably  so  at  that  hour  of  the 
day ;  a  litter  of  cards,  hundreds  of  the 
polished  black  and  red  specks,  lay  on  the 
floor. 

The  man  himself  sat  playing  nervously 
with  H  slice  of  dry  toast  and  a  glass  of  hot 
water,  though  the  table  was  laden  with 
tempting  things.  There  was  a  certain 
tremor  of  the  hand  and  a  quivering  of  the 
drooping,  furtive  eyes  that  told  plainly  of  a 
too  reckless  pursuit  of  i)lea8nre  on  the  night 
before.  A  small,  lean,  active  man,  a  man 
built  on  feline  Knes,  a  dangerous  enemy  who 
gave  the  suggestion  of  striking  deep,  but 
ever  in  the  dark. 

"  Jiad  to  worse  I "  he  muttered,  "  Did 
ever  anyone  have  such  cruel  luck  witih  the 
cards  ?  And  they  were  watching  me  last 
night,  J  am  certain  of  it.  I  wonder  if  some 
of  my  quondam  French  friends  have  tracked 
me  here  ?  .  .  .  .  Come  in  ! " 

A  servant  entered  with  a  card.  Manton 's 
face  cleared.  He  poured  himself  out  a  small 
glass  of  brandy  and  swallowed  it  hastily. 

"  Shovel  up  those  cards,  Alphonse,"  he 
said,  "and  ask  Baron  de  Mormay  to  come 
in." 

De  Mormay  entered^  ©^5(5^^^  polite, 
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and  with  an  assumption  of  faint  contempt 
that  brought  the  blood  into  Manton's 
face. 

"  You  do  me  honour,"  the  latter  said. 

"  1  do  uothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear 
fellow,"  De  Mormay  replied,  "  and  you 
know  it.  I  do  not  play  cards,  and  I  am 
practically  a  teetotaler.  I  used  to  play  cards 
once — in  France — and  I  learnt  some  queer 
tricks  there." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  vour  meaning, 
Baron." 

"Not  this  mornings  perhaps.  As  your 
intellect  clears,  you  will  divine  my  thoughts. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the 
prospective  patient  I  mentioned." 

"  The  mysterious  man  who  desires  secrecy," 
Manton  replied.  "  In  such  case  my  fee  is  a 
heavy  one.    A  thousand  gold  crowns  " 

"  A  thousand  gold  crowns  before  we  leave 
the  room,  and  five  thousand  more,  provided 
that  your  operation  is  successful.  Will  that 
suit  you  ?  " 

"  Princely  !  "  Manton  cried.  His  face 
cleared  like  an  April  sky.  Here  was  a  way 
out  of  a  great  difficulty.  It  seemed  almost 
providential.  "  The  money  is  as  good  as  in 
my  pocket.  When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  earning  it  ?  " 

"  So  that  you  may  take  up  that  forged  bill 
of  old  Solomon  Ernst's,  due  in  a  day  or 
two,"  said  De  Mormay  coolly.  "  For  pur- 
poses of  my  own,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
prying  into  your  private  affairs.  Yon  see,  I 
want  to  convince  you  of  the  vital  importance 
of  gi\  iH<:  yourself  over  heart  and  soul  so  far 
as  thi.s  opcraiion  is  concerned.  Succeed,  and 
you  are  safe.  Fail — but,  really,  we  need  not 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  failure." 

Manton  waved  his  hand  impatiently.  A 
burning  spot  of  colour  flamed  on  either 
cheek.  His  professional  honour  was  touched ; 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  took  the  greatest 
pride  and  interest  in  his  work.  Here  inoney 
was  not  the  sole  consideration. 

"  When  am  I  to  demonstrate  my  opera- 
tion ?"  he  asked. 

"To-day.  Now.  Everything  is  ready, 
the  nurse  engaged  ;  for  a  fortnight  my  friend 
has  followed  out  your  regimen  to  the  latter. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Manton  nodded.  He  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  and  words  were  difficult  to 
him.  More  than  once  lately  his  nerves  had 
played  him  the  triek  on  the  threshold  of  a 
dangerous  operation.  De  Mormay  pointed 
cynically  to  the  brandy  decanter. 

"A  Httle  more  of  that,"  he  said,  "and 
your  professional  career  is  likely  to  be  brief. 


You  are  further  gone  than  I  anticipated.  A 

few  days'  strict  training  " 

Manton  filled  himself  a  bigger  glass  of 
brandy  and  tossed  it  down  with  a  sw^ger. 
A  moment  later  he  held  out  his  hand  across 
the  light. 

"  There  !  "  he  said,  "  steady  as  a  rock, 
hght  as  a  thistledown.  Had  I  known  of 
this  visit  of  yours,  my  doors  would  have 
been  barred  to  my  friends  last  night.  I  am 
ready  now  to  operate  upon  an  emperor  or  an 
engine-driver.    Lead  the  way." 

A  pair  of  higli-stepping  Uiys  covered  the 
ground  between  the  capital  and  Barsac  Castle 
swiftly.  Manton  chatted  brilliantly  all  the 
time,  De  Mormay  for  once  was  grave  and 
preoccupied.  Presently  the  two  found  them- 
selves in  the  big  dining-room  where  Barsac 
usually  spent  most  of  his  time.  He  was  in 
his  bedroom  now,  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
for  some  days  to  come. 

"  A  magnificent  room,"  Maoton  mur- 
mured. "  Handsome,  massive,  and  yet  with 
a  suggestion  of  lightness,  and  all  in  perfect 
taste.  The  pictures  ai-e  a  dream  ;  those 
portraits — who  is  tliat  above  the  Fleniish 
buffet  ?  " 

Manton's  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream 
and  then  cracked  suddenly.  He  was  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  smitten  with  some 
terrible  overwhelming  terror.  Deeply  pre- 
occupied and  ill  at  ease^  all  those  emotions 
passed  over  De  Mormay's  head. 

"  Eh  !  what  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What  ?  That 
is  Count  Ferdinand  Barsac.  Do  you  know 
him  ? " 

I  fancied  I  did,"  Manton  stamniered. 
"  But  r  see  now  that  I  have  been  deceived 
by  a  chance  likeness.  Any  relation  to  my 
new  patient  ? " 

'*  He  is  your  patient,"  said  De  Mormay, 
and  lapsed  into  a  bro™  study  again. 

Manton  crossed  the  room  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  His  face  was  ghastly  grey 
and  drawn ;  his  overstrung  nerves  were 
twitching  at  the  lips  till  they  quivered.  He 
half  glanced  towards  the  door,  as  a  detected 
criminal  might  do.  Then  his  hand  fell  upon 
a  pocket  lined  with  De  Mormay's  money  ;  he 
thought  of  that  bill  of  Solomon  Ernst's,  and 
he  took  a  pull  at  himself.  Old  Werther 
came  into  the  room. 

"  The  Count  is  ready,  Baron,"  he  said. 
"  WiU  you  come  this  way,  sir  ?  " 

Manton  drew  back  for  De  Mormay  to  pre- 
cede him.  He  looked  more  like  a  man 
marching  to  his  own  funeral  than  a  brilliant 
sui^eon  going  to  a  further  triumph.  The 
small  bag  of  jpjgji^^^^^ed  in  his 
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'  [  ijftii  nee! '  ho  screamed," 


imiid  ii-eiiibleil  iiiid  diiiked.  He  tuuk  a  bi<r 
lozen^'e  from  his  packet  and  placed  it  in  liis 

IlKHlth. 

Bai-sac  lay  back  in  a  lai^e  arm-chair  facing 


ii  lunt;  window,  A  iiiirwi  tiitLed  iibuut  the, 
room,  evei'  busy,  bnt  keepinjj  her  back 
towards  the  others.  Mai^i  took  but  slight 
notice  of  her.    Thfepee^taeVaftQ^Sj^i^  about 
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the  fortlicoming  operation,  so  that,  until  the 
whole  thing  was  over,  the  services  of  the 
nurse  would  not  be  required. 

"  Yon  are  quite  ready  for  nie  ?  "  Manton 
asked.  "  Kxciise  me  if  I  speak  a  little 
thickly  ;  but  I  am  handling  a  powerful  drug, 
and  I  have  to  keep  a  sort  of  aiiEesthetic 
between  my  teeth." 

"  I  am  ready  and  eager,"  Bai-sac  cried. 
"  Pray  begin." 

Manton  hesitated.  lie  placed  certain  in- 
struments on  the  table,  moving  them  about 
in  a  vague,  objectle^  kind  of  way.  For 
aome  reason  he  seemed  loth  to  begin.  Then 
he  opened  a  small  phial  of  some  pungent 
lic^uid  and  dipjjed  a  camel's-hair  pencil  into 
tlie  drug.  Barsac  lay  back  with  his  face  up- 
turned. At  tlie  first  touch  of  the  liquid  on 
his  face  he  blenched.  Presently  his  eyes 
were  covered  «"ith  a  thick  brown  scum. 
There  was  pain  be^iind  it,  for  the  patient 
groaned.  A  aiji  was  fitted  over  his  head, 
and  to  this  a  battery  was  attached.  For 
quite  a  long  time  the  hum  of  the  battery  and 
the  laboured  breathing  of  the  patient  was  all 
that  could  be  heard.  Manton's  face  was  pale 
as  death,  great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

It  was  all  over  at  length,  tlie  business 
finished.  Swiftly  Manton  bound  a  silk 
liandkercliief  over  the  patient's  eyes.  Tie 
stood  for  ten  minutes  hke  a  statue  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand.  He  closed  it  with  a 
snap. 

"  Kow  raise  the  handkerchief,  but  only  for 
an  instant,  and  open  your  eyes,"  he  said.  . 

Barsac  did  so.  Then  there  came  from  his 
hps  a  yell  that  rang  through  the  Castle.  He 
stood  up  almost  defiantly  before  them. 

"  I  can  see  !  "  he  sci'eamed,  *'  see,  see,  see 
i^et  me  look  at  the  man  wlio  " 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven  get  him  down, 
i^ag  him,  strangle  him,"  Manton  said  in  the 
same  low,  muilled  voice.  "  The  nerve  will  be 
destroyed.  A  few  seconds  longer,  and  all  the 
surgeons  in  the  world  could  not  remedy  the 
mischief." 

De  Mormay  fairly  launched  himself  upon 
Barsac  and  bore  him  back  into  the  chair, 
whilst  Manton  restored  the  handle.  Barsac 
was  laughing  and  crying  in  the  same  breath. 

"  I  am  all  right  now,"  he  said.  "  Natur- 
ally, I  lost  my  head  for  a  moment.  And  I 
was  a.nxioiis  to  see  the  benefactor  who  had 
brought  this  niei'ciful  blessing  to  me. 
Doctor,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  J  am  here,"  Manton  said  hoarsely. 

"  The  last  time  I  could  see,  I  looked  upon 
the  most  infamous  scoundrel  I  ever  knew. 


And  just  now,  when  my  eyes  were  opened 
again  for  an  instant,  the  same  scoundrel 
was  standing  before  me.     Was  not  that 

strange  ?  " 

Manton  exclaimed  that  there  was  iiothiug 
strange  about  it.  He  discoursed  learnedly 
of  the  retina  and  the  like,  but  he  seemed  to 
be  terribly  ill  at  ease. 

"  Ydu  will  be  all  rii^-Iit  now,"  he  said. 
"  To-day  you  are  not  to  remove  the  bandage. 
To-morrow — in  a  darkened  room— -you  may 
do  so  for  five  minutes  twice.  In  a  day  or 
two  I  will  come  and  see  you  again.  But  I 
will  tell  the  nurse  what  to  do." 

He  got  away  at  length.  He  w'ould  walk 
back  to  the  capibd  :  he  was  ill,  and  the 
fresli  air  would  do  liim  good.  He  literally 
staggered  from  the  room  :  a  long,  shuddering 
sigh  burst  From  liis  lips  once  he  was  alone. 
The  nurse  was  waiting  liim. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 
"If   Helen!" 

He  could  say  no  more.  He  stood  before 
the  girl,  bereft  of  speech. 

"  Yes,  this  has  been  a  day  of  surprises," 
she  said  quietly.  "  First  yon  find  Bai-ssic  as 
your  patient,  and  now  you  find  me.  Was 
it  succe^ful " 

"  Absolutely.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Surely 
you  don't — — " 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  you  wanted  money 
desperately,  and  that  you  liad  been  promised 
an  enormous  fee  if  successful.  But  there 
is  danger  for  you  now,  and  yon  would  do 
anything  to  avert  that  danger  ouce  your 
fee  is  paid.  It  is  to  see  that  no  further 
mischief  is  done  that  I  am  here.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

Manton  shook  his  head  moodily. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  Clever  as  I 
am,  I  never  professed  to  ur.derstand  a 
woman." 

Baksac  lay  abed  tliinking,  dreaming,  fight- 
ing the  past,  or  planning  for  the  future— 
anything  hut  sleeping,  which  wa>  his  only 
and  legitimate  business  there.  The  best  part 
of  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  operation,  and 
the  patient  had  progressed  satisfactorily. 
Only  once  Manton  ha^  tjeen  to  see  Barsac, 
and  then  merely  for  a  moment  in  a  darkened 
room.  There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
come  again,  he  said :  time  and  a  rigid  adlier- 
ence  to  tlie  rules  laid  down  by  the  nurse 
were  only  necessary  rutw.  Besides,  Mantou 
bad  an  urgent  call  to  Vienna  which  he  could 
not  posribly  disobey. 

To  all  this  the  nui-se  had  listened  in  rigid 
silence.  Bamc  was  incUned  to  taik  at  times, 
Hosled  by  VjOOQIC 
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but  the  taciturnity  of  his  companion  drove 
him  back  on  himself.  Yes,  she  was  wonder- 
fully kind  and  attentive,  she  seemed  to 
anticipate  every  want  and  requirement,  she 
was  always  at  hand.  Barsac  wondered  if 
she  were  young  and  pretty  ;  certainly  her 
hands  were  soft  and  soothing,  and  the  subtle 
fragrance  of  her  hair  suggested  dreams  of 
beauty.  Her  voice  was  not  pleasing,  it  was 
too  low  and  too  hard.  Well,  Barsac's 
natural  curiosity  would  be  gratified  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Hitherto  he  bad  been  au  exemplary 
patient.  Now  he  was  getting  irritable  and 
impatient.  He  longed  to  get  the  bandages 
off  his  eyes,  he  wanted  to  see  the  beaiities 
of  Art  and  Nature  again.  Surely  a  few 
hours  more  or  less  could  make  no  difference  ? 

So  he  lay  there  till  the  great  clock  over 
the  stable  cliimed  the  midnight  hour.  How 
wonderfully  still  the  Castle  was  !  It  might 
have  been  a  palace  of  the  dead.  The 
marvellous  quietness  was  getting  on  Barsac's 
nerves.  He  rose  presently  and  half  dressed 
himself.  Then  he  felt  his  way  down  the 
stairs  until  he  came  to  the  dining-room. 
He  moved  now  with  a  free  and  accustomed 
step. 

He  corrld  touch  every  object  tliere,  he 
could  ace  everything  in  his  mind's  eye ; 
the  recollection  of  everything,  down  to  the 
Cellini  spill-cups  on  tlie  mantel,  was  perfectly 
clear.  If  he  could  only  really  see  them ! 
He  switched  on  the  electric  light,  then  he 
stood  trembling  there  like  a  child  about  to 
do  wrong. 

"  I  must  see  those  things,"  he  murmured. 
« I  mustr 

He  plucked  the  bandage  from  his  eyes 
much  as  a  child  would  have  done.  Just 
for  an  instant  a  red  wave  with  points  of 
flame  in  it  filled  the  room,  and  Barsac  sat 
trembling  with  something  like  fear.  An 
instant  later,  and  the  mist  passed  away. 
There  come  pure  joys  at  rare  intervals  in 
most  lives,  but  never  a  sweeter  and  rarer 
than  the  joy  that  filled  Barsac  at  the 
moment. 

He  had  to  hold  on  to  himself  as  he  sat 

in  his  chair.  A  round  Florentine  mirror 
close  by  showed  him  his  own  shining  eyes. 
There  was  neither  weakness  nor  suggestion 
of  weakness  there.  He  would  never  wear 
that  bandage  again. 

His  eyes  were  clear  and  briglit  as  a  star. 
Xever  had  lie  so  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  his  home  before.  He  saw  the 
'^naded  lights  glowing  through  the  artistic 
^"gle  of  flowers  and"  fern,  he  saw  how  the 


pictures  stood  out  on  the  red-tinted  walls. 
For  a  little  time  Barsac  fairly  revelled  in 

it  all. 

Then  his  mood  changed.  He  was  filled 
with  a  passionate  resentment  against  the 
man  who  had  robbed  him  of  five  precious 
years.  Only  now  be  fnlly  realised  what  he 
had  missed.  If  he  could  only  have  that 
scoundrel  here  now  and  kill  him,  he  felt 
that  the  full  measure  of  his  satisfaction 
would  be  running  over.  But  he  could  track 
the  fellow  now.  He  would  lun  him  down 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

As  Barsac  rose,  a  sudden  cry  smote  on  the 
startled  air.  It  was  a  woman's  cry  of  pain 
and  distress,  ending  suddenly  as  if  some 
strong  hand  )uxd  choked  it.  'I'here  was  a 
sound  overhead  like  somebody  stealthily 
crossing  Barsac's  bedroom.  A  burglar,  donlit- 
less.  In  his  slippered  feet  Barsjic  crept 
upstairs. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 
Somebody  was  in  the  bedroom.  On  tiptoe 
Barsac  crept  cautiously  forwai-d.  He  felt 
along  the  inside  of  the  doorway  for  the 

electT'ic  switch,  there  was  a  sharp  treble  click, 
and  the  room  was  bathed  in  brilliant  light. 
A  man  was  bending  over  the  bed.  He 
looked  up  with  a  startled  cry.  As  bis  eyes 
met  those  of  Barsac,  he  fell  back  half  para- 
lysed on  the  bed. 

Barsac  fairly  screamed  with  the  ferocity  of 
delight  that  filled  him.  Truly  the  stars 
were  on  his  side  just  now.  He  stood  thei'c 
panting  as  a  hound  might  do  after  he  had 
pulled  the  quarry  down, 

"  I  am  in  luck  to-day,"  he  said  between  his 
quick,  gasping  breaths.  "  Oh  !  niy  good  angel 
lias  been  kind  indeed  to  me  I  So  I  have 
found  you,  Adrian  !  You  have  come  here 
after  all  the  years,  to  your  own  destniction  ! 
Why  ?  " 

The  man  answered  nothing.  Speech  was 
ntterly  beyond  him.  He  had  eome  prepared 
to  find  a  blind  and  helpless  man,  he  had 
found  one  with  all  the  attributes  of  clean 
and  vigorous  manhood. 

"  I  am  going  to  kill  you,"  Barsac  said.  All 
trace  of  anger  had  disappeared  now.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  "  None  saw 
you  come,  none  shall  see  you  go  away.  The 
moat  is  deep,  and  lead  is  here  for  the  asking. 
Yon  sLaU  die." 

Still  the  iiitrnder  said  nothing.  He  sat 
there  watching  Barsac  with  a  fascinated 
fear  as  a  bird  watches  a  snake. 

"  So  you  found  out  that  I  had  reco\  ered 
my  sight,"  Barsac  went  on.  "  You  dis- 
covered that  Science  hyd  found  away  out  for 
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ine,  and  you  wei-e  frightened.  You  knew 
that,  once  1  could  sco  again,  I  shoidd  follow 
you  to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
enough  that  you  robbed  me  of  the  woman  I 
loved,  but  you  iiiuat  also  rob  uie  of  my  sight. 
Time  was  when  you  were  my  friend,  Adrian, 
a  friend  whom  I  trusted  in  spite  of  many 
warnings.  Tlien  I  discovered  what  people 
had  many  a  time  hinted  to  me — you  were  a 
card-sharper.  You  knew  that  I  w;is  watch- 
ing you,  that  I  meant  to  denounce  you.  It 
was  then  tliat  I  allowed  you  to  prescribe  for 
me  for  the  little  trouble  I  had  with  my  right 
eye.  To  make  yourself  safe,  and  to  render 
me  harmless,  you  destroyed  my  sight  with 
your  infernaJ  dnig.  You  would  still  have 
posed  as  my  friend,  but  I  discovered  what 
had  happened  and  I  nearly  killed  you.  There 
is  the  mark  on  your  forehead  now.  Why 
should  I  not  kill  you  ?  " 

The  other  reniitined  silent.  lie  glanced 
towards  tlie  door.    Barsac  smiled  grimly. 

"  No  itveiiuc  of  escape  there,"  he  cried, 
"You  came  here  to-night  to  repeat  your 
work.  You  could  not  have  lived  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  my  own  man  again. 
And  you  came  too  late,  my  friend.  You 
might  have  screwed  up  your  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  a  week  ago.  Do  you  know 
that  T  have  been  sitting  downstairs  thinking 
of  bygone  days— longing  to  meet  you ! 
And  you  are  here.    Get  up  !  " 

The  last  two  words  rang  out  clear  and 
crisp.  The  trembling  wretch  o!i  the  bed 
obeyed.  From  over  a  writing-table  Barsac 
took  down  two  fencing-foils,  rapiers  keen 
and  clean. 

*'  Take  one,"  he  said.  "  I  am  going  to  kill 
you,  but  that  does  not  of  necessity  imply 
murder.  You  shall  have  a  chance  for  your 
life." 

"  Brandy,"  the  other  man  gasped.  "  Give 
me  brandy." 

Barsac  shook  his  head.    He  stood  waiting 

before  the  foe  until  the  latter  should  have 
summoned  some  of  his  lost  manhood  back 
again.  Suddenly  he  made  a  furious  Iniige 
at  Barsac  that  the  latter  had  some  difficulty 
in  avoiding.  The  old  trick  of  wrist  and 
quickness  of  eye  had  not  come  back  to  him 

yet. 

"  Would  you  ? "  he  said  between  his  teeth. 
"  Then  come  on  ! " 

The  two  blades  crossed  \'igoronsly,  for 
the  other  man  was  fighting  for  his  life,  and 
well  he  knew  it.  (If  tlie  two,  Barsiic  was 
incomparably  the  better  swoi'dsman,  but  there 
was  just  a  chance  for  his  antagonist  to  score. 

There  was  a  limge,  a  quick  gasp,  and  a  tiny 


spurt  of  blood  ran  down  the  other  man's 
collar.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  din  of 
clashing  steel,  the  tramping  of  feet,  and  the 
quick  breathing  of  the  swordsmen,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  nurse,  pale  and  dis- 
hevelled, staggered  in.  Loudly  as  she  cried 
out,  nobody  needed  her. 

A  long  ebony  cane  Wy  on  the  table.  The 
imrse  Helen  snatched  it  up  and  beat  down 
the  foils,  heedless  of  her  own  danger. 

"  He  struck  me  down  and  I  fainted,"  she 
gasped,  "  or  1  sliould  have  been  here  before. 
There  must  bo  no  more  of  this.  Pat  those 
niurderoiis  tools  away  !  " 

"  Helen  1 "  Barsac  gasped.  "  Wluit  does 
this  mean  ?  My  good  fortune  must  have 
turned  my  brain.  I  shall  wake  up  from  my 
dream  pi-esently." 

"  I  have  been  your  nurse,"  the  girl  Helen 
said.  "I  came  to — to  save  you  from  a 
great  danger." 

"  Ah  !  from  that  man  yonder.  He  robbed 
me  of  my  sight.    Let  nie  kill  him  !  " 

"  Stop  !  "  Helen  cried.  "  He  robbed  yon 
of  your  sight  in  Paris,  and  he  has  given  it 
back  to  you  again.  You  know  him  as 
.Jasper  Adrian.  But  he  is  your  doctor — 
Man  ton." 

Barsac  dropped  into  a  chair,  utterly  over- 
come. 

"  What  does  it  aU  mean  ? "  he  asked 
feebly. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  Manton  said 
suddenly.  "When  your  friend  Baron  de 
Mormay  brought  me  here,  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  who  my  patient  was.  When  I 
found  out,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  successful.  But 
five  thousand  crowns  hung  on  that  result, 
and  I  wanted  them  to  keep  me  out  of  gaol. 
The  operation  was  successful,  and  only 
yesterday  Be  Moi-uiay  paid  me  for  you. 
Why  I  came  here  to-idght  you  can  guess.  I 
have  no  more  to  say." 

Barsac  turned  somewhat  coldly  to  the 
girl. 

"  Have  you  no  explanation  to  offer  ?  "  he 

asked, 

"  Only  this,  Ferdinand.  I  came  here  to 
save  you,  I  have  been  near  you  always.  I 
wrote  and  wrote,  but  I  got  no  reply.  When 
I  knew  tliat  my  half  brother  was  here  " 

"  Your  what  ?    Say  it  again." 

*'  My  half  brother  ;  Jasper  is  that.  I 
should  have  told  you  before,  but  was 
ashamed.  He  robbed  you  of  your  eyes,  but 
he  restored  them  again.  And  i  have  saved 
you.  Flave  a  little  mercy  and  a  little 
gratitude,  Ferdj^^^iyJ^^^m^  J^^im  go.  If 
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iiny  of  the  love  yon  once  had  for  me  remains, 
let  him  go." 

The  girl  was  pleading  piissionately,  her 
beautiful  face  shone  behind  her  tears.  A 


great  stmggle  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
Biirsiic's  breast. 

to  the  hall  and  nmig  open  tno-great  door. 
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"  Now  jio,  ;uid  tusvei-  let  iin;  see  you  again. 
Leave  Fuvsala,  and  you  are  safe  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Nor  need  you  liavc  any 
anxiety  as  to  your  sister ;  I  will  see  to 
her." 

Mauton  shot  like  a  cjitapuit  into  tlie  heart 
of  the  night.  Barsac  led  the  girl  to  the 
dining-room  and  placed  her  tenderly  in  a 
chair. 

"My  guardian  angel,"  he  murmured. 
"  Truly  I  have  been  blind  in  more  ways 
than  one.  You  need  !i,ot  tell  me  what 
happened  this  evening— 1  can  divine  it  all. 
Helen,  does  a  little  of  tlie  old  love  remain  ? 
Mine  has  never  ceased  to  burn  bright  and 
clear." 

"  Always  the  same,"  Helen  whispered. 
Sempfr  eadem  is  oxw  family  motto.  Ferdi- 
nand, I  cannot  stay  here.    I  must  go  back 
fco  my  old  friend  Sergius." 

"  For  a  brief  space,"  Barsac  replied  mean- 
ingly. "  Then  Dr.  Sei^ius  must  give  you 
up  to  me  for  good  and  all.  And  1  shall  be 
an  impatient  lover." 

Barsac  lifted  up  the  girl's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  then  with  a  bow  left  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  behind  liim,  the  happiest 
man  in  the  kingdom  of  Farsala. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 


B'rom  the  Stoats  Joinnul,  Dec.  5,  lU—  : 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
satisfaction  that  we  have  to  record  a  perfectly 
honourable  and  amiable  understanding 
between  Farsala  and  Russia  over  the  Ural 
mines  pre-emption  matter.  Count  Ferdinand 
Barsac'a  mission  to  St.  Pefcersbui^  has  been 
crowned  witli  success.  Therefore  the  claims 
under  a  clause  in  the  Convention  have  been 
abandoned.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  rumonr  tliat  the  Convention 
had  been  tampered  with,  it  is  impossiliie  to 
say  ;  at  a.ny  rate,  now  the  drawer  up  of  that 
document  is  happily  blessed  with  siglit  again, 
anything  of  the  kind  was  pretty  certain  to 
be  discovered.  Tiie  resignation  of  Count 
Rnsfcmann  opened  the  way  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  Russia,  and  all  is  well  that 
ends  well.  Count  Barsac  arrives  here  on 
Friday  next,  when  he  and  his  beautiful  bride 
are  certain  of  a  warm  reception.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  statesman  to  win  a  great 
diplomatic  triumph  and  a  lovely  wife  within 
the  space  of  a  month.  And  Count  Barsac 
is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon  both 
happy  events. 

"  Also  undouhtedly  he  has  solved  the 
problem  as  to  who  is  to  be  Prime  Minister 
in  the  near  future." 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


LOST  ON  THE  VELD 


By  H.  rider 

J"  KNOAV  no  country  in  tlie  world  wliorc 
it  is  (iiisier  to  he  utterly  lost  thyii  South 
Africii.  Once  or  twiee  during  the 
recent  war  the  reader  may  have  noted  in 
the  melancholy  lists  of  casualties  printed  in 
the  pa])er9  the  name  of  some  unfortunate, 
and  after  it  sucli  words  aa  these,  "  Lost  on 
veld  and  found  dead." 

That  fate  has  overtaken  many  during  the 
last  half  century,  and  by  many  more  it  has 
been  but  just  escaped.  For  instance,  the 
fTcntieman  who,  some  few  years  ago,  finally 
obtained  from  Lobengula,  the  late  king  of 
the  Matabele,  the  concession  under  which 
the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South 
Africa  was  first  incorporated,  lost  himself  on 
his  way  back  to  civilised  regions.  He  was, 
I  believe,  found  at  last  in  an  almost  dying 
condition ;  another  few  hours  and  he  must 
have  been  gone,  and  the  precious  document 
iu  his  pocket  might  have  rotted  in  the  rain 
or  been  blown  away,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
In  that  event  it  is  possible  enough  tliat  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  Soiitheru 
Africa  would  have  been  changed,  since  very 
likely  Loheitgnla  might  have  refused  to  set 
his  iiand  to  another  paper.  • 
Natives  are,  of  course,  much  less  likely 
to  be  lost  than  ^\liite  men,  since,  even  in 
stretches  of  country  which  they  do  not  know, 
the  instinct  of  locality  and  direction  is  far 
stronger  in  them  than  in  i^,  out  of  whom, 
in  many  instances,  it  has  been  bred  in  the 
course  of  generations.  On  both  of  the 
occasions  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell,  I  was 
rescued  by  a  native. 

Animals,  by  the  way,  have  a  still  surer 
intuition.  On  several  occasions  in  Africa  I 
have  known  spans  of  oxen  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  liack  to  the  place  w^here  they  were 
bred,  across  hills  and  piaius  upon  which  they 
had  never  set  a  hoof.  Once  a  horse  of 
mine  that  was  stolen  came  back  in  this  way, 
it  is  believed  from  the  Cape,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

Yet  even  Kaffire  make  mistakes  at  times. 
I  remember  Sir  Thcophiius  Shepsione,  whose 
name  will  always  Ik;  famous  in  »South  African 
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history,  one  of  whose  officers  I  was,  telHug 
nie  tin's  story  : — 

On  some  occasion  which  I  forget,  he  was 
upon  the  Mooi  River  heights  iti  Natal. 
These  heights,  at  certain  periods  in  the 
year,  are  visited  by  mists,  which,  1  suppose, 
must  come  up  from  the  sea.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  denser  than  any  that  I  have  seen 
elsewhere,  even  than  those  whicli  sometimes 
cover  the  lowlands  here  in  Norfolk  in 
autumn,  which  we  call  "rokes."  In  such  a 
mist,  with  a  Zulu  companion,  he  lost  himself. 
The  Zulu  wished  to  take  one  way  back  to 
the  camjj,  but  Sir  TheophiUis  was  convinced, 
although  neither  of  tliom  could  see  an  inch 
before  their  faces,  that  this  road  would  lead 
them  over  a  precipice.  The  Zulu  was  chilled 
to  the  bone  and  terrified  even  to  the  extent 
of  disobeying  his  chief's  orders. 

"  I  will  go  on,"  he  said.  "  I  will  not  die 
here,  even  for  you,  '  Sompseu '  " — that  was 
Shepstone's  native  name. 

"  If  you  take  a  step  forvvaid,  I  will  shoot 
you,"  answered  Sir  Theophihis,  hfting  the 
Efun  which  he  carried. 

Then  the  Kaffir  gave  in,  and  iu  due  course 
they  reached  their  cainp  in  safety.  After- 
wards it  was  proved  that  Sir  Thcophiius  wiis 
l  ight,  and  not  the  Zulu.  Had  they  gone  but 
a  few  paces  forward,  they  would  both  of 
them  have  fallen  over  a  cliff  and  been  daahed 
to  pieces. 

I  remember  that  on  the  same  occasion  he 
told  me  another  story  of  this  place — we  were 
travelling  over  the  Mooi  River  heights  at 

the  time.  It  exemplifies  the  extraordinary 
fidelity  of  the  Zulu,  who  will  die  rather  than 
disobey  his  orders. 

"1  had  occasion,"  lie  said,  "in  the  early 
days  of  the  Colony,  to  send  despatches  down 
to  Maritzburg  from  up  country.  The  bag 
was  given  to  two  native  runners,  whom  I 
ordered  to  travel  at  full  speed.  They  started 
with  no  clothing  except  the  moochas  round 
their  middles,  carrying  assegais  in  their 
hands.  On  this  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karkloof  they  were  overtaken  liy  a  violent 
snowstorm,  for  the  season  was  niidvvinter. 
For  a  while  they  staggered  on,  till  the  cold, 
striking  into  ldf^o^JV^j^flj»efek3C^sed  the 
man  who  was  carrying  me  des^tct-bag  to 
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succuQib.  Feeling  that  he  voxM  go  no 
further,  he  handed  over  tlie  ba«;  to  his 
companion,  charging  liim  to  deliver  it  and 
report  liis  deatli. 

"  Tliis  man  took  it,  biwie  him  farewell,  and 
went  on,  heading  for  a  Kaffir  kraal  which  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
he  was  but  two  hundred  yai-ds  from  the 
huts,  the  cold  overpowered  liira,  and  there 
he  lay  down  and  died. 

"  Meanwhile  the  lii"st  Zuhi,  with  the  last 
ef  f  or  fc  of  liis 
strength,  had  crept 
into  an  ant-bear 
hole  wli  i  c  h  he 
found  at  hand.  As 
it  chanced,  the 
evaporation  from 
his  body  warmed 
the  hole,  so  that 
instead  of  dying  he 
only  slept,  to  wake 
next  morning  to 
find  the  sun 
shining  upon  him 
and  the  snow  gone. 
Creeping  from  his 
hole,  hy  continued 
his  journey  and 
was  presently  con- 
fronted with  the 
corpse  of  his  com- 
panion. Removing 
the  Iwig  from  tlie 
body,  he  put  it 
about  his  own  neck 
and  in  due  couree 

delivered  the  despatches  at  Maritzbnrg,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  reporting  wliat  had  happened.  iSince 
then,"  added  Sir  Theophdus,  "  I  lia\'e  never 
sent  a  runner  over  the  Mooi  River  heights 
in  winter  without  providing  him  with  a 
great-coat." 

Some  way  from  these  heights,  but  in  lower 
land,  is  a  district  called  "  Weenen,"  or 
"  Weeping,"  so  named  for  the  following 
reason  :  In  or  about  the  year  1838,  a  large 
number  of  Boers,  who  for  reasons  too  long 
to  describe  here  had  emigrated  from  the 
Cape  Colonj",  were  encamped  in  tiiis  part  of 
Natal. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pieter  Eetief  and 
a  hundred  of  his  companions — I  have  no 
space  to  describe  huw— were  nuirdered  by 
tlie  Zulu  king  Dingaan  at  his  gi\int  kraal  in 
Zululand.  After  the  bloody  deed  was  done, 
Dingiiiin  sent  out  his  impi's,  or  armies,  to 
desti'oy  the  emigrant  lioers  in  Natid.  Destroy 


them  they  did,  for  six  hundred  of  these  poor 
people — men,  women, and  children  together- 
perished  beneath  their  assegais  in  undefended 
laagers. 

Says  the  late  Charl  Celliers,  an  cider  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  his  journal  : 
"  We  came  upon  the  spot  where  many  of  our 
people  had  been  murdered  who,  whilst  flying 
to  others  for  help,  were  overbiken  by  the 
ICaflirs.  1  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact. 
Among  these  corpses  were  found  two  girls 


ti>  deiiver  it 
hia  death." 


report 


aged  about  twelve,  pierced  one  with  nineteen 
and  the  other  with  twenty-one  assegai 
wounds."  They  were  still  alive,  and  strangely 
enough  recovered,  the  otdy  survivors  of  their 
respective  families.  Their  names  were — for 
I  suppose  that  tliey  are  both  dead  now — 
Johanna  Van  der  Merwo  and  Katherine 
Magaretta  Prinslo. 

It  was  very  nesu-  the  fpoLofiJiis,  dreadful 
occurrence,  if  nbt^Jga^tWyiMKlbit  I  met 
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with,  my  first  experience  of  being  lost.  We 
had  inspanned  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Blaii-Krantz  River  and  started  on  a  long 
trek  with  our  ox-wagon.    In  an.  hour  or 

so  we  entered  the  bush  country,  through 
which  t!ie  track  that  we  were  following — for 
in  those  days  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
road— wound  its  devious  way. 

I  wa^  riding  a  Kaffir  pony  and  carrying 
a  gun,  as  was  our  custom  when  on  trek. 
Presently,  hearing  partridges  calling  not  far 
off  in  the  bush,  I  whistled  to  my  pointei'  dogs 
and  set  out  to  try  to  get  a  shot.  Very  soon 
the  dogs  began  to  draw  on  the  birds,  but  the 
partridges  were  strong  runners,  and  I  was 
half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  road  before 
they  rose.  I  fired  at  them,  with  what  result 
I  do  not  remember,  and  turned  to  come 
back. 

Presently  I  struck  what  I  thought  was  the 
road,  and  followed  it  for  a  mile  or  more, 
only  to  discover  at  length  that  it  was  nothing 
but  tiie  bed  of  a  dried-up  watercourse. 
Leaving  this  in  a  hurry,  I  tried  to  hit  the 
track— an  occupation  which  I  pursued  with 
■  singular  want  of  success  for  the  next  three 
or  four  hours.  In  order  to  be  prepax'ed  for 
such  an  emergency  I  had  carried  a  compass 
for  many  months.  As  it  happened,  however, 
upon  that  particular  occasion  this  useful 
instruiuent  was  not  in  my  pocket,  so  my 
ideas  of  direction  were  of  the  vaguest. 

Towards  e\'eniMg,  being  now  thoroiigldy 
lost,  I  rode  u])  a  bush-clad  hill  in  the  hope 
of  cafccliing  sight  of  the  caps  of  the  wagons. 
No  wagons  could  I  see,  however,  but  to  my 
delight  I  perceived,  about  two  miles  away, 
three  white-walled  houses,  which  appeared  to 
be  surrounded  with  mealie  ganlens.  To  them 
I  steered  through  bush  and  over  hills  and 
streams — a  very  rougii  ride.  At  length  they 
were  at  hand,  and  I  rejoiced  exceedingly,  for 
pouy,  dogs,  and  myself  were  all  tired  out,  and 
here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  shelter  where  we 
could  sleep. 

Yet  the  place  seemed  strangely  lonesome  ; 
no  dog  barked,  no  cattle  lowed.  Moreover, 
the  fields  bore  no  crop  of  maize,  as  I  had 
thought,  only  a  dense  growth  of  weeds  and 
witliered  gi-asses,  out  of  which  wild  guinea- 
fowl  rose  screeching.  Now  I  perceived  that 
the  lands  had  not  been  ploughed  for  years, 
and  that  the  fruit  hung  rotting  on  the  tall 
and  tangled  pomegranate  fences  with  which 
they  were  once  protected.  I  forced  my 
horse  through  what  had  been  a  hedge  of 
monthly  roees  and  an  orchard  of  peach  trees 
strangled  in  tlic  embrace  of  creepere,  up  to 
the  first  house.    It  was  roofless ;  the  duor 


lay,  a  heap  of  rotten  timber,  across  the 
threshold,  while  on  the  hearth  iu  tiie  sit- 
kamer,  or  sitting-room,  were  logs  of  half- 
burned  wood,  their  unconsumed  portions 
riddled  with  worms. 

When,  I  wondered,  hafl  that  fire  been 
lighted,  and  what  had  frightened  away  the 
housewife  ?  Some  savage  inroad,  perhaps, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony,  or  the 
ravages  of  an  epidemic  of  fever.  At  least 
she  and  all  who  belonged  to  her  had  left  long 
yeare  ago  and  in  haste. 

I  rode  on  to  the  next  house  and  the  next. 
Their  condition  was  the  same — all  were 
deserted.  About  the  place  was  an  air  of  the 
saddest  desolation,  which  my  weakness  and 
disappointment,  added  to  the  effects  of  the 
lurid  glow  of  the  sunk  sun  reflocted  from  the 
black  brcfust  of  a  muttering  thunderstorm, 
and  the  sobbing  moan  of  the  evening  wind, 
all  tended  to  enhance.  Of  course,  I  should 
have  stopped  there  for  the  night,  for  the 
bare  wails  would  have  given  some  protection, 
and  neither  I  nor  my  horse  was  fit  to  go 
any  further. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  spot  took  hold  of 
my  nerves  ;  it  seemed  to  me  ghost-ridden 
aud  unholy,  a  home  of  foi^otten  tragedy  and 
bloodshed.  Rather  than  sleep  thqre,  I  would 
wander  till  daylight  in  the  bush.  It  could 
not,  1  thought,  Ix)  so  dieraal  where  only 
Nature  reignud. 

Ho  .1  struck  off  at  hazard  into  the  trees. 

Before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile,  the  thunder- 
storm burst  over  me.  It  was  a  true  African 
storm.  Americji  may  show  its  counteiiiarts, 
but  Great  Britain  has  none.  First  comes  an 
icy  rush  of  wind,  such  as  might  blow  off 
snow-clad  mountains  ;  then  a  silence,  broken 
suddenly  by  alow,  moaning  souud  ;  and  then 
the  storm.  Flash  upon  flash  .of  lightning 
in  many  fearful  shapes,  followed  by  peal 
u])Ou  peal  of  such  thunder  as  seems  to  shake 
the  earth.  After  that  tlic  rain  in  one  straight 
deluge  tiiat  witli  a  solid  sheet  of  water 
scenes  to  link  earth  to  heaven. 

In  this  instance  I  was  drenched  to  tiie 
skin  in  five  minutes.  Next,  like  the  descent 
of  a  great  pall,  without  any  space  of  twilight, 
the  darkness  fell  upon  the  earth.  1  was 
bewildered  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  as 
a  last  resource  turned  my  horse  and  tried  to 
win  back  to  the  ruined  hoi^es.  Needless  to 
say,  I  could  not  find  them,  and  at  length 
came  to  a  full  stop  in  the  bush.  Never  can 
I  remember  feeling  more  physically  wretched. 

While  I,  or  rather  the  horse,  stood  thus, 
one  of  the  shiy^jiUL  deSMiy^i^  faintly. 
I  looked  up,  and  by  a  low  gleafe'of  starlight 
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wXuvM  crept  from  under  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  of  departing  storm  perceived  some- 
thing white  gliding  through  the  bush. 
Answering  to  the  spur,  the  ponylea.pt  forward. 
Nest  second  I  heard  a  guttural  exclamation — 
"  Ou  I "  and  distinguisiied  an  assegai  thrust 
within  au  inch  of  my  face.  By  degrees 
T  made  out  its  holder — a  stalwart  Zulu, 
clad  in  a  cast-off  military  white  coat  of  an 
Austrian  officer  ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  coat  I  should  never  have  seen  him. 
The  man  made  me  out  also  and  lowered  the 
point  of  his  spear.  ' 

But  now  cauie  the  difficulty — he  knew  no 
English,  and  at  that  time  I  knew  no  Zulu. 
Therefore  it  ^vas  impossible  for  me  to  explain 
to  him  why  I  was  there  or  whither  I  wanted 
to  go.  On  one  point,  however,  I  was  very 
decided — that  he  should  go  nowhere  without 
me.  He  tried  to  move  away,  but  I  i-ode  hy 
his  side  on  the  footpath  that  he  was  following 
until  he  f!top])cd.  Now  tlie  man  began  to 
grow  sniky  iuul  grumbled  alond.  Evidently 
lie  had  business  elsewhere  to  which  he  wished 
to  attend.  On  my  pjivt  t  grew  angry,  for  it 
seemed  ridiculous  that  iie  sliuuld  desire  to 
depart  and  leave  me  shivering  iu  this 
abomiriablc  bush.  Still,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  racked  my  brains,  and  by  the  growing  star- 
light could  see  that  the  Kaffir  was  glancing 
to  right  and  left,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
escape. 

Then  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  "Sompseu," 
I  said,  "Sompseu!"  To  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  word  will  convey  no  impression  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  and  doubtless  still  is 
known  by  every  native  from  the  Zambesi 
down  to  Cape  Agulhas  as  the  title  by  which 
the  Bantu  peoples  had  for  forty  years  named 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  then  Secretary  for 
Native  Atfairs  in  Natal.  Among  the  natives 
Sir  Theophilua  was  in  those  days  considered 
the  greatest  of  white  men,  since  in  him, 
because  of  a  curious  fiction  I  have  no  space 
to  explain,  was  supposed  to  dwell  the  spirit 
of  Ohaka,  the  dead  Napoleon  of  the  Zulus. 

Now  this  Kaffir  had  heard  doubtless  that 
"  Sompseu,"  with  whom  I  was  travelling,  was 
passing  througli  the  neighbourhood,  though, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards,  where  he  was 
exactly  he  did  not  know.  At  the  name, 
however,  his  face  showed  signs  of  intelli- 
gence, whereon  I  hastened  to  back  up  the 
impression  I  had  made  by  producing  half-a- 
sovereign  from  my  purse  which  I  EJiowed  to 
him.  This  also  he  understood,  for  he  nodded, 
and  eflf  we  went  across  country. 

Never  shall  I  forget  bbat  awful  ride.  It 
was  raining  steadily,  and  the  bitter  wind 


which  swept  down  from  the  hills  seemed  to 
pierce  me  tlirough  till  at  last  my  hands  could 
scarcely  hold  the  reins.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  more  we  stumbled  on  througli  the 
darkness,  which  was  relieved  only  by  an 
occasional  flash  of  lightning,  till  at  last  we 
hit  a  road.  Here  my  guide  knelt  down, 
examining  it,  then,  rising,  intimated  by  signs 
that  the  wagons  had  pai^seil  that  way.  Now 
^ain  he  attempted  to  leave  me,  but  this  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  do,  so  once  more  we 
went  forward.  A  few  minutes  later  I  learned 
by  the  sound  of  my  horse's  hoofs  that  we 
were  off  the  road.  Then  spkish,  and  I  was 
in  a  river,  with  the  water  running  up  to  my 
thighs,  an  awkward  position  inducing  sus- 
picion of  that  Zulu's  integrity. 

At  such  moments  it  is  natural  to  suspect, 
and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  the  man  to  lead  me  over  a 
hrantz  or  a  waterfall,  or  into  deep  rapids, 
either  to  be  rid  of  me,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  which  be  had  seen  in  my  purse.  What 
I  thought  most  likely,  however,  was  that  he 
intended  to  desert  me  and  escape  to  some 
Kaffir  kraal,  for  I  noticed  that  the  cold,  with 
which  his  tectli  were  chattering,  seemed  to 
paralyse  him. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  wronged  him,  for  he 
stuck  to  me  as  only  a  Zulu  will ;  had  he  been 
Basutu  or  of  other  baser  blood,  it  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  this  story  would  have  had  a 
different  ending,  Eor  more  than  a  mile  wo 
waded  down  the  bed  of  that  river,  now  in 
shallow  water,  now  nearly  swimming,  and 
now  blundering  among  rocks,  till  suddenly  I 
found  myself  on  dry  ground  again.  Then  we 
turned  a  corner,  and  there,  to  my  intense  de- 
light, wjks  the  camp,  with  a  great  fire  burning 
before  it.  By  what  instinct  that  savage,  knew 
where  to  seek  it,  and  how  he  managed  to 
keep  the  true  direction  journeying  across 
country  in  that  darkness,  I  cannot  understand 
to  this  day.  Nor  could  he  give  any  mteUi- 
gible  explanation  of  his  feat,  or  why  he  had 
led  me  along  the  course  of  the  torrent.  My 
belief  is,  however,  that  lie  did  this  because 
he  could  not  see  the  rosid  and  knew  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lose  his  direction  in 
the  water. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  found  everybody 
in  the  camp  somewhat  disturbed  at  my 
absence.  They  had  sent  to  seek  for  me, 
lighted  fires,  and  blazed  away  a  good  deal  of 
ammunition  in  single  shots  without  result, 
so  that  my  reappearance  towards  midnight 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  It 
appeared  that  I  IjM  wan(^^^f^rf^^ay  down 
the  Blau-Krantz  nills'^'to  a  sp(^  not  often 
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visited  even  by  natives.  Indeed,  it  Wiis  only 
through  the  accident  nf  my  friend  the  Zuhi 
being  on  some  midnight  and  illegal  visit  to 
a  witch  doctor  who  had  his  habitation  far 
away  in  a  secret  lint  or  cave  that  brought 
iiim  through  this  deserted  district,  which 
was  said  by  the  natives  to  be  hannted. 


Doubtless  at  Hist  he  took  inc  for  the 
"spook"  of  some  dead  white  man,  and  even 
when  he  discovered  his  mistake  was  nnwilling 
to  accompany  me,  since  to  do  so  would  cause 
him  to  break  his  appoii>tment  iwlth  the 
magician.  Had  H&^KDtJy&aiQ^^oCstumble 
across  him,  wet  through,  cold,  and  foodless 
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as  1  was,  uiy  fate  would  i;t;rUuiil_v  have  been 
disagrctiable,  and  might  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, for  in  tliat  neifjhbourliood  there  were 
no  kraals  where  I  conld  liave  taken  shelter, 
even  if  I  had  found  strength  to  seek  tliein 
on  the  following  morning.  As  it  was,  being 
young  and  vigorous  in  those  days,  1  took  no 
harm  fi-om  my  wetting.  Of  the  history  of 
the  deserted  houses  I  waa  never  able  to  learn 
anything. 

The  next  time  that  1  lost  n:yaelf  serionsly 
— this  time  on  the  higii  veld,  and  not  in  the 
bush  country- -ninst  have  been  four  or  live 
years  later.  I  was  then  Master  of  the  High 
Court  of  the  Transvaal,  which  in  the  mean- 
while hud  been  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire.  Part  of  my  duty  was  to  accompany 
upon  circuit  round  the  country  Mr.  Justice 
Kotze — the  Judge  whose  name  has  since 
been  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  illegal  dictation 
of  the  late  Transvaal  Government.  Now, 
in  those  days  there  were  no  railways  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  but  a  vast  land  very 
thinly  populated  by  Boers.  Therefore  wc 
were  obliged  to  make  our  journej's,  that  took 
us  five  or  six  weeks  to  accomplish,  by  means 
of  the  primeval  wagons,  to  which  were 
harnessed  spans  of  oxen  or,  sometimes,  of 
mules.  Our  only  white  companion  was  the 
usher  of  the  Coui-t — that  is,  until  he  got 
raging  drunk  and  threatened  violence,  after 
which  we  were  obliged  solemnly  to  dischai^e 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  open  veld.  On  this 
occasion,  I  remember,  might  have  been  seen 
the  spectacle,  probably  unique,  of  a  learned 
judge  seated  upon  the  bosom  of  a  furious 
person  who  swore  at  and  tried  to  bite  him, 
while  a  less  learned  "  master "  tackled  his 
arms  and  legs. 

Those  journeys  afford  my  most  delightful 
recollections  of  South  Africa.  Frequently 
it  took  us  a  week  or  more  to  trek  from  one 
circuit  town  to  the  next,  travelling  all  the 
while  th  rough  countrypracticallyuninhabitef', 
except  by  the  great  herds  of  game  which  in 
those  days  still  roamed  about  its  plains.  On 
summer  nights  we  used  to  sit  outside  our 
wagon,  while  1  cooked  our  simple  meal  at  the 
camp-fire,  and  in  winter  we  perched  ourselves 
upon  the  cartels,  or  hide-strung  bed-frames, 
and,  closing  down  the  tent  flaps,  read  Shake- 
speare to  each  other  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
Once  we  were  caught  by  a  snowatonn,  and 
woke  upat  dawn  to  find  the  veld  all  white  about 
us,  and  to  see  within  twenty  paces  a  great  herd 
of  blesbok  wandering  round  the  wagon.  I 
remember  that,  tiring  from  the  voorkissie, 
or  driving-box,  we  secured  two  noble  rams. 


1  wish  that  here  1  had  space  to  give  the 
reader  an  account  of  a  day's  shooting  such 
as  we  enjoyed  from  time  to  time,  but  I  most 
get  on  to  the  history  of  my  adventure. 

One  morning  we  inspanned  shortly  after 
sunrise— we  were  traversing  the  vast  plains 
known  as  the  Wakkerstrocm  flats — purposing 
to  trek  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then  halt 
to  breakfast.  The  morning  was  so  cold  that 
I  had  not  left  the  w  agon,  but  was  seated  there 
in  my  ulster,  when  suddenly  I  saw,  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  road,  or  rather 
wagon-track,  a  small  herd  of  wilderbeeste 
standing  staring  at  us  through  the  light 
mist.  Calling  to  the  voorlovper  to  halt  the 
oxen,  I  snatched  my  rifle— it  was  a  "Westley- 
Richards  falling  block,  then  the  common 
weapon  in  the  Transvaal— put  in  a  cartridge, 
and,  jumping  down,  took  a  steady  shot  at  the 
nearest  antelope,  a  young  bull.  Next  instant 
I  heard  the  bullet  clap  upon  him,  and  over 
he  rolled,  kicking  up  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
grass  in  a  cloud  of  black  dust. 

"Well  done,  Mr.  Master  :  "  said  tlie  judge, 
not  without  a  touch  of  jealousy  in  his  voice, 
for  in  this  matter  of  shooting  we  entered  into 
a  friendly  competition  ;  "  that  was  a  capital 
shot."  1  smiled  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  performances  were  of  the  easiest,  and 
called  to  the  Kaffira  to  accompany  me  to  the 
buck.  In  fact,  however,  the  shot  waa  a  bad 
one,  for  the  bullet,  instead  of  striking  the 
wilderbeeste  behind  the  shoulder,  had  hit  it 
far  back,  breaking  the  left  hind-leg  above 
the  knee.  Even  as  I  spoke,  the  poor  creature 
found  its  feet,  or  three  of  them,  and  hobbled 
off  five  or  six  hundred  yards  to  the  crest  of 
a  rolling  ridge  of  land,  where  I  couid  see  it 
standing  disconsolately  against  the  sky-line. 
Now  it  was  the  turn  of  his  Lordship  to  smile 
in  a  superior  fashion. 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  "  I'll  soon  have  him," 
and  I  bade  my  servant  put  the  saddle  on  my 
horse.  Three  minutes  later  I  was  cantering 
towards  the  wounded  bull,  purposing  to  dis- 
mount when  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
and  finish  him.  But  the  wilderbeeste  had 
enjoyed  enough  of  my  company  and  w^ould 
not  wait.  So  soon  as  he  saw  me  coming,  he 
moved  off  into  a  misty  hollow,  to  reappear 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  further  on,  stand- 
ing upon  the  opposing  ridge.  Again  I  rode 
for  him  and  again  he  moved  away.  Then, 
dismounting,  I  ventured  a  shot  at  about  five 
hundred  yards— not  a  bad  one,  considering  all 
things,  btit  ineffective,  for  the  bullet  knocked 
up  t£,e  dust  beneath  his  belly  and  caused  him 

nettled,  1  determmea  to  rme  intionm.  iSeeing 
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"  The  man  made  me  out  aim 
and   lowered  the  point  of 
his  spear." 


that  the  creature  had  one  leg  broken,  this 
might  be  thought  an  easy  task,  but  in  fact  it 
waa  not  so.  The  wilderbeeste,  half  staTved 
upon  the  winter  veld,  was  h'glit  and  thin,  and 
it  is  wonderful  bow  fast  buck  in  that  st^ite 
<:^M  tnivel  even  with  a.  broken  hock  ;  also  the 
ground  was  here  very  rough,  strewn  with 
stones,  pitted  with  ant-besir  holes  and,  in 
places  at  the  bottom  of  the  land  waves, 
marshy.  T^astlj,  jny  hoi-ae  was  not  a  good 
one  had  I  been  riding  my  own  shooting 
animal,  a  creature  famous  in  the  Transvaal 
'11  his  day,  the  result  would  have  been 
diffei-ent.  Still,  I  rattled  him  aloTig,  but  it  was 
»ot  until  we  bad  coverf^d  several  miles  that 
I  even  got  near  that  wounded  bull.  The 


end  of  it  was  that  after  one  or 
two  more  misses,  a  well-planted 
bullet  kiKK^ked  bim  over  dead. 
Throwing  nty  horse's  reins  over 
lis  liead,  as  a  signal  that  he  wiis 
not  to  run  away,  I  sat  down  upon 
the  hairy  carcass  of  the  poor 
wilderbeeste  to  get  cool,  for  by 
now  the  sun  was  Ixot,  and  my 
progress  had  been  rapid  and 
tumultnons.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  must  be  some  distance  from  the 
wagons,  of  which  T  could  sec  nothing  at  all  ; 
also  that  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  in  which 
direction  to  look  for  them,  since  during  the 
long  hunt  my  quarry  had  changed  his  direc- 
tion se\eral  times.  Further,  I  remembered 
that  as  I  could  not  move  it  by  myself,  and 
iunl  no  hui!tir!g-km"fe  with  me  to  cut  off  the 
best  of  the  meat,  tlie  poor  creature  was  not 
of  nuicli  immediate  use.  The  upshot  of 
these  reflections  was  that  I  tied  niy  hand- 
kerchief to  the  turned  horns,  in  the  hope  that 
its  fluttering  might  scare  away  the  mseogles, 
or  vultures  ;  then  I  stjirted  biiok  for  the 
wagons,  to  get  help  iis  quickly  as  possible, 
having  first,  afttji^^n^ij^^^^i^t^^^e  up  niy 
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mind  in  which  direction  they  must  he,  ;ind  at 
what  angle  I  should  ride  to  cut  their  path. 
To  begin  with,  things  went  swimmingly.  The 
canter  over  two  or  three  miles  of  veld  brought 
me  to  a  wagon-track  which  I  at  once  recog- 
nised as  the  road  that  I  had  left.  Only  it 
was  clear  that  I  bad  miscalculated  my  angle 
a  little,  as  on  this  path  there  was  no  spoor  of 
wheels;  indeed,  its  appearance  suggested  that 
nothing  had  passed  over  it  for  weeks.  Per- 
haps thcwagons  had  waited  for  me,  I  reflected, 
or  perhaps  they  had  not  reached  the  spot ; 
doubtless  I  should  find  them  a  little  further 
back.  So  I  turned  to  the  left  and  trotted 
along  the  road  for  one  mile,  for  two,  for  four, 
for  five,  when  lo  !  suddenly  it  seemed  to 
vanish  away  into  the  veld.  A  few  ancient 
wagon-ruts  coming  from  this  way  and  from 
that,  and  it  was  no  more.  Evidently  I  had 
made  some  sl^ht  mistake  ;  indeed,  now  that 
I  came  to  think,  I  was  sure  what  it  was — I 
had  not  allowed  for  certain  turns  the  wilder- 
beeste  took.  "Without  question  the  road  lay 
out  yonder,  and  I  must  strike  it  within  an 
hour's  ride.  I  rode  for  the  hour,  I  rode  for 
two  hours,  and  still  it  was  not.  Then  I  set 
out  back  again  to  regain  the  track  I  liatl  left, 
thinkmg  that  perhaps  I  had  done  this  too 
hastily,  and  that  if  1  liad  taken  the  turn  to 
the  right  instead  of  the  left,  presently  it 
would  have  led  me  into  the  real,  true,  and 
original  road.  I  never  found  that  track 
^in,  nor,  in  fact,  would  it  have  helped  me 
if  I  had. 

Midday  came  and  I  dismounted  to  rest 
my  tired  horse.  I  was  also  growing  weary, 
for  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous 
evening,  and,  having  left  the  wagons  in  sucli 
a  hurry,  was  even  without  tobacco  or  a  match . 
Seated  there  upon  an  ant-heap,  J  made  a  plan 
of  all  my  wanderings,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered where  the  error  lay.  Filled  with 
a  hope  that  was  almost  a  certainty,  I 
mounted  and  started  on  again,  onl^  to  find 
that  there  must  have  been  some  miscalcula- 
tion, for  still  tliere  was  no  road— nothing 
but  bare,  brown  veld  rolhng  on  and  on  for 
«ver — far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Now  I  began  to  despair.  But  it  is  always 
darkest  before  the  dawn.  Riding  to  the 
top  of  a  Httle  hill,  suddenly,  to  my  delight, 
I  saw,  from  four  to  six  miles  away,  the 
white  caps  of  the  wagons— two  of  them,  one 
following  the  other,  as  they  should  do.  So 
off  I  started,  thinking  happily  of  the  drink 
which  awaited  me,  for  I  had  found  no  good 
water  and  was  growing  thirsty.  Owing  to 
the  formation  of  the  ground,  presently  I  lost 
sight  of  the  wagon-caps,  but,  knowing  that 


this  eclipse  was  merely  temporary,  followed 
steadily  upon  my  line.  An  hour  or  so  later 
1  came  to  the  crest  of  a  rise,  and  there 
before  me  were  two  small  outcrops  of  white 
quartz — my  wagon-caps  !  The  disappoint- 
ment was,  I  admit,  severe,  and  what  made  it 
worse  was  that  the  nsual  afternoon  African 
thunderstorm  was  coming  np.  It  came  up  ; 
it  drenched  me  through  and  departed,  leaving 
a  grey  sky  behind  it.  Still  I  rode  on  aim- 
lessly, without  plan,  till  an  accident  happened. 
In  travelling  down  a  slope  made  greasy  by 
the  rain,  my  tired  horse  fell  suddenly,  throw- 
ing me  on  to  my  shoulder  and  the  side  of 
my  head.  I  suppose  that  the  shock  must 
have  stunned  me  for  awhile  ;  ab  any  rate,  I 
remember  coming  to  my  mind  again  to  find 
myself  lying  in  swampy  ooze,  still  holding 
the  rifle,  with  the  horse,  that  was  too  weary 
to  run  away,  standing  within  a  few  paces. 

It  was  snnset,  and  the  last  rays  of  day^ 
light  peeped  forth  beneath  the  edge  of  a 
bank  of  clouds.  Seated  there,  half  dazed, 
of  a  sudden  I  remembered  that  as  I  sat  on 
the  wagon-box  that  morning  the  sun  ha<l 
struck  me  full  in  the  face,  dazzling  me. 
Now  again  it  struck  me  in  the  face  wdien  it 
was  setting,  and  its  rays  travelled  from  the 
direction  in  which  I  had  been  riding  for 
some  hours  when  my  horse  fell.  Obviously, 
therefore,  I  was  heading  west  when  I  should 
have  been  heading  east.  To  my  relief  I 
found  that  I  could  stand.  I  was  sore  and 
bruised,  but  with  no  twisted  ankie  or  broken 
bones.  Had  that  accident  overtaken  nie, 
what,  I  wonder,  would  liave  been  my  fate, 
unable  to  stir  in  this  untravelled  plain  ? 

Struggling  on  to  my  horse,  I  turned  his 
head,  riding  away  from  the  sunset.  At 
that  moment,  as  I  discovered  afterwards,  I 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  wagons.  The  day  died,  but 
there  was  a  bright  moon,  and  by  its  light  I 
went  forward  for  hour  after  hour  until  at 
last  my  horse  refused  to  travel  further. 
Then  I  slipped  from  its  back,  knee-haltered 
it  with  the  rtfm  which  wa.s  upon  the 
head-stall,  and,  for  the  sake  <if  its  warmth, 
strapped  the  cloth  from  beneath  the  saddle 
round  me  as  best  I  could.  I  was  parched 
with  thirst,  perished  with  wet  and  cold, 
starving,  tired  out,  and  much  shaken.  In 
this  condition  on  that  bleak  veld,  swept  by 
the  icy  winter  wind  of  the  African  highlands, 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  possi- 
bOity— even  with  the  likelihood — that  1 
should  not  live  to  see  another  dawn.  The 
loneliness  was  awful,  and  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  howling  oLJiyenas ,  or  other 
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"  For  more  than  a  mile  we  waded  down  the  bed  of  that  river." 


night  beasts.  Presently  I  became  aware  of 
shapes  stalkiiif^  ])iist  me  in  the  iiinoiili^ht 
within  fifty  or  tiiirty  yards.  Thoy  were 
trekking  trame,  wilderbeeste,  blesbok,  and 
other  antelopoH.  J  sat  up,  and  having  some 
eartridgoK  ieft,  fii'ed  all  except  one  at  them, 
thinking  that  1  might  make  some  kind  of 
a  meal  off  their  raw  flesh  ;  but  either  because 


of  the  light,  or  on  account  of  my  shaken 
condition,  whicli  destroyed  niy  aim,  they 
galloped  away  iintonclted.  Then  once  more 
1  lay  down  upon  tlie  veld,  for  now  nil  fear 
had  left  me  and  1  seemed  to  desire  notluiig 
except  sleep.  Then  It  was  that  I  thought 
I  heard,  far,  farmwayjjjtkeiSiOwiidritLa  human 
voice.    I  sat  up  and  fired  my  Mt  cartridge, 
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but  :is  tliet'c  was  no  answering  sliont,  con- 
ciiidtid  that  my  fancy  liail  deceived  me,  aud 
ouce  more  lay  down.  N"ext  came  a  kind  of 
dream,  in  which  [  heard  a  voice  calling,  and 
called  back  ;  and  after  that  I  awoke  to  find 
myself  being  shaken  by  the  shonlder,  and 
standing  over  me,  spear  in  hand,  the  stalwart 
shape  of  my  own  body-servant,  a  Zulu  called 
Mazooku.  How  had  he  found  me  ?  Upon 
my  word,.  I  could  never  discover.  He  had 
been  very  troubled  in  his  mind  because  I 
did  not  retarn,  he  said,  and  at  nightfall  set 
out  from  the  place  where  the  wagons  were 
encamped,  some  miles  away,  tg  look  for  me, 
pausing  now  and  again  to  shout  in  the 
native  fashion  that  throws  the  voice  to  au 


enormous  distance.  It  was  one  of  these 
shouts  of  his  which  caught  my  ear,  although 
he  was  still  so  far  aw^ay  that  he  never  heard 
my  answering  shot,  the  last  that  I  fired. 
But  if  his  cars  could  not  catch  the  report, 
his  quick  eyes  saw  the  flash  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rifle — those  were  the  days  of  black 
powder.  Towai-ds  that  flash  he  travelled, 
and  at  length  caught  sight  of  the  outline  of 
a  horse  standiug  against  the  sky,  and  so 
found  me  sinking  into  coma. 

ITad  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  and 
fidelity  of  tliis^  Zulu,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  lasted  through  that  bitter  night.  On 
the  winter  high  veld,  when  wet  through 
and  foodless,  it  is  easy  to  perish  of  exposure. 


A  WOMAN. 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

VOU  say  that  you  are  but  a  woman— you 

Who  are  so  very  wonderful  to  me. 
You  tell  me  there  is  little  you  can  do, 

Little  indeed  that  all  the  world  can  see. 
There  are  no  battles  on  the  open  plain 

That  you  can  fight,  as  I,  a  man,  can  fight ; 
But  who  shall  say  your  life  is  lived  in  vain 

If  all  my  darkened  days  you  have  kept  light  ? 

Oh,  little  woman-heart,  be  glad,  be  glad 

That  you  are  what  God  made  you  I  Well  I  know 
How  you  have  nerved  me  when  the  day  was  sad, 

And  made  me  better— yea,  and  kept  me  so ! 
Be  very  glad  that  you,  in  your  white  place. 

Your  little  home,  with  folded  hands  can  be 
A  silent  influence  to  whose  source  I  trace 

The  little  good  there  ever  was  in  me. 

To  be  a  woman  I   Is  there  any  more 

That  you  have  need  to  be  from  day  to  day? 
How  wonderful  to  have  your  heart,  your  store 

Of  purity  and  goodness,  and  to  say, 
'*  One  that  I  love  is  nobler  since  I  came ; 

One  that  loves  me  is  better  for  my  sake." 
A  woman !    Oh,  there  is  no  greater  name 

That,  ever  on  the  mortal  tongue  shall  wake ! 
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By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 


r  was  just 
l>ecominga 
debatable 
qiieation 
with  Loi'd 
]■'  V  a  11  c  i  8 
H  a  d  1  e  y , 
Marquis  of 
li  e  til cr- 
d  e  a  u  , 
wheth  e  r, 
after  all, 
life  was 
worth  liv- 
ing. In  his  present  mood,  if  lie  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  a  definite  decision  with 
regard  to  this  problem,  he  would  probably 
have  decided  in  tiie  not^ative,  aUhoiigh  if  he 
had  been  compelled  to  i^ive  also  iiis  reasons 
for  sncli  a  decision,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  do  so.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  muttered  something  about  I/ondon 
being  so  beastly  slow  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  indnlged  in  a  mild  oath  at  the 
post  which  bad  sent  him  up  from  Melton. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  neither  the 
loss  of  his  hunting  nor  his  non-interest  in 
town  life  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
Lordship's  discontent  with  things  in  general. 
They  might,  perhaps,  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  for  lie  was  a  young  man  of  no 
very  pronounced  tastes,  who  was  accustomed 
to  rely  for  his  diversions  almost  entirely 
upon  the  nsnal  season's  pursuits,  and  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  his  favourite  sport  was 
certainly  annoying.  He  had  had  quite 
enough  of  tramping  over  wet  moors  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  with  a  gun  under  his  arm 
which  he  was  seldom  Sdled  upon  to  use, 
and  the  shortest-tempered  of  Scotch  keepers 
lagging  wearily  behind  ;  nor  could  he  find 
anything  in  town  life  to  compensate  him  for 
his  ejection  from  Melton,  for  he  had  not  the 
slightest  taste  for  dissipation  in  any  form, 
and  most  of  his  friends  ha<i  already  shut  up 
their  town  houses  and  gone  down  into  the 
country  for  Christmas.  "But,  after  all,  these 
were  not  the  chief  reasons  for  his  depressed 
state,  although  they  were  the  only  reasons 
which  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
The  fact  of  it  was  that  he  was,  or  fancied 


that  he  was— which  is  very  much  the  same 
thing  -  in  love.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
romantic  about  it.  The  young  lady  who 
had  first  attracted  his  notice,  then  his  atten- 
tion, and  finally  his  heart  (he  was  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  young  man  to  fall  in  love 
off-hand),  was  one  of  his  own  set,  with 
whom  ail  alliance  would  have  been  most 
])r()per  and  desirable.  But  there  was  one 
trifling  dilliculty  in  the  way.  Incredible 
though  it  may  seem,  Tjord  Hadley  had  an 
uneasy  but  distinct  consciousness  that  the 
young  lady  in  question,  although  she  did  not 
positively  discourage  his  advances,  seemed 
scarcely  to  appreciate  them  at  their  full 
value.  He  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
He  had  been  so  angled  for  and  spoilt 
during  tlie  five  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  he-  had  attained  his  inajoriLy,  that 
there  was  certainly  some  excuse  for  his 
perplexity.  He  was  young,  moderately  goo<l- 
looking,  moderately  rich.  AVhat  more  could 
she  want  ?  And  yet  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, when  he  itad  been  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  proposal,  she  had  actually  a\-oided  it. 

Now,  in  his  perplexity  Lord  lladley  had 
done  a  very  unwise  thing.  He  had  been  un- 
willing to  abandon  the  idea  of  making  Flora 
Saville  Marchioness  of  Hethei-dean  ,■  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  face  the  possibilities  of  a  rejection  ;  and  so 
he  had  laid  the  matter  before  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Saville,  and  there,  at  any  rate,  his  suit 
had  not  been  coldly  received,  Mrs.  Saville 
had  instantly  declared  herself  liis  warm  ally, 
and  the  letter  which  he  was  studying  over 
his  post-matutinal  cigar  with  so  much  interest 
was  in  her  clear,  bold  handwriting.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  Bath  Hotel,  Bournemouth, 

"  Decembpr  21,  ]8— . 

"  Mv  DEAR  Lord  Habley"  (he  -had 
winced  a  little  more  than  once  at  the  "  My 
dear."  It  seemed  so  very  mother-in -law ish) 
— "  we  are  leaving  here  this  afternoon  for 
Bradgate  Park,  and  I  am  writing  yon  a  few 
lines  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to 
spend  Christmas  there.  We  are  all  very  well, 
and  you  will  be  ghid  to  h(jar"ii^der lined) 
"that dear  Floi^sefeld1i^(tf|§dfeippeared. 
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I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  give  yon  a 
little  good  news  with  regard  to — a  certain 
matter.  I  have  sometimes  feared  that  the 
dear  cliild— very  silly  of  her — thought  a 
little  too  mncli  of  Mr.  Reid,  who  certainly 
has  been  very  attentive  to  her.  Well,  we 
have  jnst  received  a  letter  from  him  regret- 
ting that  some  unforeseen  circumstance  will 
prevent  his  spending  Oliristmas  with  us.  I 
can  see  that  Flora  is  very  much  annoyed  at 
this,  and  1  really  am  a:fraid  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  secret  understanding  between 
tiieiu  which,  had  they  met  at  Christmas, 
might  have  led  to  most  regrettable  results. 
As  it  is,  ail  will  be  well,  I  think,  for  she  is 
evidently  much  puzzled  about  Mr.  Reid 
putting  off  bis  visit,  and  asked  me  this 
morning  wheilier  1  was  certain  tiiat  yon 
were  coming  to  iis.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
let  nothing  prevent  your  paying  us  this 
visit,  as  the  opportunity  is  not  one  to  be 
lost  if  you  are  still  in  the  same  mind  as  when 
we  last  met.  I  shall  confidently  expect  you, 
then,  on  the  24th,  at  Bradgate  Park,  and  will 
send  to  meet  the  3.30  from  St.  Pancras. 

"  "With  kindest  regards,  believe  me,  my 
dear  Lord  Hadicy, 

*'  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"  Eleanor  Saville." 

Lord  Hadley,  having  carefully  studied  this 
epistle  for  Jiearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  con- 
signed it  at  last  to  the  pocket  of  his  dressing- 
gown  and  pulled  away  savagely  at  his  cigar. 
He  had  his  own  reasons  for  believing  that 
Neil  Reid,  whom  he  had  himself  introduced 
to  the  Savillea,  and  who  was  one  of  his 
closest  friends,  was  a  somewhat  formidable 
rivjil,  and  he  scarcely  felt  inclined  to  share 
Mrs.  Saville's  sanguine  views  as  to  his 
chances  with  her  daughter.  Reid  was 
certainly  poor,  but  then  his  family  and  con- 
nections were  unexceptionable,  and  he  was 
undeniably  clever  in  a  quasi-hterary  sort  of 
way.  Besides,  money  would  not  be  so  much 
an  object,  for  Flora  was  herself  an  heiress, 
and,  being  an  only  child  and  spoilt,  would 
certamly  have  her  own  way.  Altogether, 
things  looted  very  bad  indeed,  and  dim  ideas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  a  prolonged 
Eastern  tour  were  floating  in  Lord  Hadley's 
mind  as  he  lounged  in  his  easy-chair,  with 
his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  and 
stared  fixedly  into  the  bright  fire. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
servant  announced,  "  Mr.  Neil  Reid." 

Lord  Hadley  started  to  his  feet  with  a 
muttered  exclamation,  which  was  certainly 
not  a  hlessiug  upon  the  gentleman  in  ques- 


tion, and  then  turned  round  to  receive  his 
visitor. 

"  How  are  you,  Reid  ?  Haven't  seen  yon 
for  an  age.  Just  tilt  those  papers  on  the 
floor,  will  you,  and  take  a  seat.  Breakfast 
or  a  weed  ?  " 

Mr.  Neil  Reid,  a  tall,  very  good-looking 
young  man,  accepted  the  invitation  and 
seated  himself  in  a  low  chair  opposite  his 
host.  "  Ratthng  good  cigars,"  he  remarked 
appreciatively.    "  Boonter's  ?  " 

"  No.  Got  'em  at  old  Perry's,  in  Bond 
Street.  Thought  you  were  in  Paris,  writing 
those  letters  for  the  Genfurion.  When  did 
you  come  across  ?  " 

"  Last  Wednesday — -found  1  could  write 
them  just  as  well  from  London;  and  besides, 
it's  an  infernal  nuisance,  but  I've  got  to 
turn  up  at  home  at  Christmas.  Can't  think 
what's  possessed  the  governor,  but  he  simply 
insists  upon  my  being  there  to  join  in  the 
festivities.  I  hate  all  that  tomfoolery,  but 
go  I  must.  Can't  afford  to  offend  the  old 
boy." 

Mrs.  Saville's  information  was  correct, 
then.    Lord  Hadley  felt  a  little  better. 

"Those  sort  of  Christmas  rejoicings  are 
sometimes  very  good  fun,"  he  remarked 
consolingly.   "I  rather  like  an  old-fash — — " 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,  old  man,"  inter- 
rupted the  other  eagerly.  "  Y(ju  come  down 
with  me.  My  people  wiU  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  and  we  can  find  something  to  do. 
They  always  leave  a  cover  or  two  till  Christ- 
mas, and  " 

"  Than^  awfully,  but  I've  promised  to 
spend  Christmas  with  the  Savilles,  at  the 
place  they've  taken  in  Leicestershire.  Can't 
get  out  of  it  now." 

Mr.  Neil  Reid's  face  fell  considerably  and 
he  bit  his  moustache. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  lie  said  gloomily. 
"  Look  here,  Hadley,"  he  went  on,  "  we're 
old  friends,  and  you  won't  mind  my  speaking 
out,  I'm  sure.  I  have  an  idea  we're  running 
gainst  one  another  in  this  matter.  I  don't 
kaow  whether  you're  in  earnest,  but  I  tell 
you  frankly — I  am.  Let's  have  it  out. 
Are  we  rivals  ?  " 

"  Presuming  that  you  refer  to  Miss 
Saville,"  Lord  Hadley  said  a  little  stiffly, 
"  we  are.  I  intend  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several 
minutes,  which  Mr.-  Neil  Reid  was  the  first 
to  break. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Hadley,  let  it  be  a  fair 
fight  between  us.  ThereViustoDf  iavour  I 
should  like  to  agfe^'S^.^'J^^liftlle  will 
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doubtless  be  a  little  annoyed  with  me  for 
throwing  them  over  this  Christmas,  though, 
hang  it  all  I  I  can't  help  it.  You  won't  take 
advant^e  of  that,  will  you  ?  I  mean  to 
say,  you'll  not  steal  a  march  on  me  by 
proposing  until  I've  seen  her  and  explained 
matters  ?    That's  only  fair." 

Lord  TTadley  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  silently. 

"  Come,  come,  Reid,  isn't  that  goin£r  a 
little  too  far  ?  To  make  use  of  a  veiy 
hackneyed  quotation,  '  All's  fair  in  love  and 
war,'  you  know.  Between  tiurselves,  you've 
exactly  indicated  what  1  propose  doing." 

Neil  Eeid  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  angry 
exclamation  and  caught  up  his 
hat  as  if  about  to  go,  but  evi- 
dently thought  better  of  it  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

"  It's  not  tlie  slightest  use 
quarrelling  abontthis  little  matter, 
Keid,"  his  Lordship  remarked 
afTably.  "  Come,  let's  drop  it 
now  ;  it's  a  fair  field,  and  let 
the  best  man  win.  Now  let's 
talk  of  something  else.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ? 
Can't  we  do  somethuig  together  ? 
I  never  was  so  miserably  bored 
in  aU  my  life." 

Mr.  Neil  Eeid,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
(puirrel  with  his  rival,  took  out 
a  tiniall  memorandum-book  and 
leisurely  consulted  it. 

"  Il'm  !  seems  Ptn  pretty  well 
full  up,"  he  remarked  thoaglit- 
fully.  "  I've  promised  to  get 
into  Trafalgar  Square  and  report 
for  the  Centifrion.  Then,  if  I  can 
get  away  in  time,  I  ought  to 
lunch  at  Belton  House,  and  take 
my  cousins  to  a  inaHme  some- 
where Kensington  way  ;  and  I'm 
going  to  dine  with  the  Caring- 
tons,  and  shall  look  in  at  Mrs. 
Pychley-Carr's  dance,  of  course." 

Lord  Hadley  threw  the  end  of 
his  cigar  into  the  air  and  looked 
vicious. 

"  Hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself 
part,  I  liate  matinees,  especially  mnsical  ones, 
like  poison,  and  I  can't  endure  dancing 

attendance  on  a  lot  of  women  like  a  tame 
puppy  dog— no  offence  to  you,  Keid.  Tlie 
Caringtons  haven't  asked  me  to  dine,  and  if 
they  had,  I  shouldn't  go.  I  hate  their  slow, 
solemn  dinners  !  Lord's  is  shut  up  ;  so's 
Hurlingham.     I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of 


Tattersall's,  and  I  haven't  got  any  pretty 
cousins  to  go  and  lunch  with.  What  on 
earth  is  there  for  a  man  to  do  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me  to  Trafalgar  Square  and 
see  these  Socialists,"  Mr.  Reid  answered 
promptly.  "  That'll  be  a  novelty  for  you,  at 
any  rate." 

Lord  Hadley's  thin  lip  curled  and  his  face 


Mrs.  Saville  had  instantly  declared  herseU  his  wama  ally." 


For  my 


assumed  an  expression  of  most  patsician 
contempt. 

"Go  amongst  that  lot  of  beer-swilhng, 
ranting  lunatics  !  Not  I.  If  I  went,  I 
should  tell  them  what  I  thought  of  their 
folly." 

"  That's  a  little  more  than  even  you  dare 
do,"  remarked  l\Ir.  Neil  Reid  quietly. 

These  woi-d^io^fesd^y  vpr«()i69^ivlihe  effect 
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which  the  speaker  had  intended  them  to 
have.  Lord  Hadley  looked  up  quickly  with 
a  frowning  face. 

"  Dare  !  I  like  that  I  Look  here,  Reid, 
if  you'll  en<^age  to  procure  me  the  oppor- 
tunity— you're  in  with  all  these  Socialist 
cads,  aren't  you  ?— I'll  bet  you  a  hundred 
pounds  that  I  do  make  a  speech  !    'riiere  !  " 

"  Done !  I'll  find  yon  the  opportunity 
this  very  morning.  You  must  take  the  risk 
of  it  on  your  own  shoulders,  though.  I 
warn  you  that  these  fellows,  contemptible 
though  you  may  think  them,  won't  stand 
any  trifling." 

"  Yery  well,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them. 
They  won't  know  who  I  am.  Oblige  me 
by  touching  the  bell,  will  you,  Reid  ? 
Thanks." 

His  Lordship's  own  man  answered  the 

summons. 

"  Burditt,  have  you  got  any  very  old 
clothes  ?  "  his  master  inquired  gravely. 

Burditt  belonged  to  that  class  of  highly 
trained  servants  to  whom  surprise  and  such- 
like emotions  are  strangers. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  my  lord,"  he 
replied,  after  a  moment's  deliberation.  "  Xot 
very  old." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  had.    Now  listen 

to  me.  I  want  you  to  take  a  hansom  at 
once  and  find  a  ready-made  clothes  shop — 
second-hand,  if  possible— and  buy  a  pair  of 
corduroy  trousers,  a  flannel  shirt,  a  rough 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  a  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief. Mind  you  don't  forget  the  hand- 
kerchief I  Shall  we  say  two  rig-outs  ?  "  he 
inquired,  turning  to  his  friend,  "  or  do  you 
prefer  going  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  As  I  am;  by  all  means,"  answered  Mr. 
Neil  Reid,  with  a  short  laugh,  glancing  at 
his  irreproachable  attire.  "  I  don't  mind 
going  amongst  tliese  people  to  heai'  what 
Lhey've  got  to  say,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I  care 
about  imitating  their  style  of  dress." 

"  Very  well,  then,  be  off  with  you,  Burditt, 
and  look  sharp.  You  going,  too,  Reid  ? 
Stop  a  bit,  where  shall  I  see  you  ?  " 

"  Top  of  Oxford  Street,  in  an  hour's  time, 
arid  you'd  better  have  your  cheque-book  with 
you,"  Neil  Reid  answered,  laughing.  "  On 
second  thoughts,  though,  I  think  you'd  better 
leave  it  at  home.  Tou'U  most  certainly  be 
mobbed  if  y©u  begin  to  air  your  aristocratic 
notions.    Better  pay  forfeit." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  inflection 
of  a  sneer  in  his  tone,  and  it  had  the  desired 
t^ffect.  Lord  Hadley  would  iis  likely  as  not 
liiive  tliouglit  better  of  it,  and  have  paid  the 
Qioney,  but  for  the  other's  words.    As  it  was, 


he  drewhimself  up  steadily,  almost  haughtily, 
and  looked  at  his  friend. 

"  I  think  not.  If  you  carry  out  your  part 
of  the  programme,  I  will  mine." 

"  And  if  you  do,"  muttered  Mr.  Neil  Reid, 
as  he  stepped  into  a  stray  hansom,  "  it  won't 
be  my  fault  if  yon  don't  spend  Christmas  at 
Bradgate  Fark.  What  was  it  he  said  to  me 
—'All's  fair  in  love  and  war'  ?  Ah,  well, 
Hadley,  I  can  make  use  of  that  hackneyed 
quotation  as  well  as  you.  Socialists'  Club, 
Camberwell  Road,  cabby,  and  look  shai'p." 

it  if  a  :V  » 

At  one  o'clock  that  afternoon  Trafalgar 
Square  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
heterogeneous  mob  of  excited  people,  some 
loungers  and  street  vagabonds,  a  sprinkling 
of  even  worse  characters,  and  a  minority  of 
the  genuhie  unemployed,  desperate  with  real 
need,  and  eagerly  listening  for  the  advice  of 
those  in  whom,  wisely  or  unwisely,  they  had 
put  their  trust.  Chiefly  they  flocked  together 
round  a  brewer's  dray,  on  which  stood  several 
of  those  who  were  to  address  them,  amongst 
whom,  standing  slightly  in  the  background, 
was  a  tall,  slight  man,  in,  the  garb  of  a 
coal-heaver,  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief 
around  his  neck,  and  an  expression  of  intense 
interest  in  his  well-cut,  shapely  features. 
The  meeting  Iiad  commenced  without  inter- 
ruption, and  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
Square  the  speakers  were  already  haranguing 
the  crowd  from  hastily  extemporised  plat- 
forms. Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  warning, 
and  a  large  body  of  police  were  seen  making 
desperate  attempts  to  reach  the  ringleaders. 
That  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  this  very 
soon  became  evident,  for  the  people  were 
wedged  together  so  closely  that  they  formed 
a  quite  impenetrable  mass,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  police  gave  it  np  and,  amidst 
howls  of  derision,  withdrew  to  await  re- 
inforcements. The  speaker  for  the  nonce, 
however,  on  the  principal  platform,  had 
taken  alarm  and  vanished,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  no  one  came  forward.  Then,  just  as 
the  people  were  beginning  to  get  impatient, 
the  man  with  the  red  cotton  handkerchief 
round  his  neck  came  boldly  to  the  front  and, 
turning  towards  the  crowd,  commenced  to 
address  them.  His  views  seemed  popular, 
for  at  every  sentence  they  cheered  him 
vehemently.  Higher  and  higher  grew  their 
enthusiasm  as  his  speech  progressed,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  as  his  manner 
became  more  earnest  and  his  words  flowed 
more  volubly.  One  man  alone,  standing 
near  the  platform,  in  a  long,  dark  ulster  and 
with  a  reporter's  m©lte-tpt^vs«eined^to  find 
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little  tliat  waa  pleasant  in  the  speaker's  words, 
for  he  was  standing  motionless,  making  no 
attempt  to  write,  even  staring  at  the  man  on 

the  pktforin  with  a  curious  expression  of 
bewildered  dismay,  together  with  not  a  httle 
disappointment.  PerliapsiMr.  .Veil  Keidhad 
never  in  his  life  before  experienced  such  a 
shock  of  ovcrpovveriug  surprise. 

Suddenly,  iu  the  midst  of  a  very  storm  of 
applause,  tltcre  was  a  hush  and  a  cry  of 
warning.  The  police,  heavily  reinforced, 
had  succeeded  iu  getting  inside  the  ch'cle 
and  were  making  for  the  'platform.  The 
orator  leaped  down,  the  crowd  opened  their 
ranks  to  receive  him,  and  he  passed  like 
magic  throngh  the  dense  throng,  and  was 
lost  to  the  struggling  myrmidons  of  tlve  law. 

That  evening  Lord  Hadley  sat  down  to 
his  dinner  with  a  hearty  appetite  and  in 
high  good  humour,  rare  events  wilii  him 
latterly.  With  dessert  was  brought  in  the 
evening  paper,  and  presently  he  carele5!sly 
sliook  it  open  and  began  to  glance  through 
its  contents.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
he  started  and  uttered  a  quick  e^cclamation, 
which  considerably  shocked  the  old  servant 
who  stood  behind  his  chair.  There  was 
some  little  excuse  for  hi  in,  though,  for 
almost  the  first  coluuni  liis  eye  fell  upon 
was  headed  by  his  own  uauie  in  large  type. 
He  put  down  his  glass,  wbich  he  had  been 
in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips,  and  eagerly 
read  through  the  paragraphs 

"GREAT  MEETING 

OP  THE 

UNEMPLOYED  IN  TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

GalIlAjtt  Escapade  of  the  Maequis  of 

Hetjierdean. 

A  Kiot  Avoided. 

"  The  expected  mass  meeting  of  the  un- 
employed was  held  this  afternoon  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  in  defiance  of  the  police  regulations, 
and  it  appears  quite  certain  that  a  most 
disastrous  riot  was  only  prevented  by  the 
gallant  conduct  of  a  young  English  noble- 
man, Lord  Francis  Hadley,  Marquis  of 
Hetherdean.  Prom  an  early  hour  in  the 
ninrning  the  Square  was  partly  filled  with  a 
disi'eputiible  mob  of  loafers  and  vagabonds, 
wiio  had  assembled  to  take  part  iu  the  after- 
noon's demonstration,  and  at  uo  time  could 
the  police,  although  iu  great  force,  keep  the 
people  ujoving.  Towanls  one  o'clock  the 
ingoing  stream  steadily  increased,  and  an 
hour  later  a  dense  throng  completely  held 


the  Square.  Several  speeches  of  a  highly 
inflammatory  nature  were  delivered,  despite 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  police  to  roach 
the  platform,  and  matters  ivere  in,  a  very 
critical  state  wiien  the  Marquis  of  Hether- 
dean— who,  being  disguised  as  a  woi'kiug 
man,  was  not  generally  known — mounted  the 
platform  and  espostnlatcd  with  great  effect. 
Unfortunately,  uo  reporters  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  platform,  but 
we  understand  his  Lordship,  in  a  speech  of 
some  ten  minutes'  duration,  exposed  in  a 
most  masterly  fashion  the  dangerous  errors 
and  falsities  of  Socialist  doctrines  generally, 
and  implored  the  people  to  disperse  without 
any  disturbance.  The  arguments  of  the 
orator  were,  strange  to  say,  most  favourably 
received,  and,  together  with  the  arrival  of  a 
large  body  of  police,  were,  without  doubt, 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  repetition  of 
the  deplorable  riots  of  twelve  months  ago,  a 
contingency  which  at  one  time  appeared 
iniiuiueut.  There  is  no  man  in  England 
that  should  feel  more  proud  to-night  than 
the  gallant  young  nobleman  whose  heroic, 
though  somewhat  quixotic,  action  has  spared 
a  great  city  from  the  the  disgrace  of  another 
street  riot.  We  trust  that  Lord  Hadley, 
now  that  he  has  broken  the  ice,  will  take  an 
active  part  in  political  life,  and  will  give  ns 
the  opportufn'ty  of  hearing  again  that 
eloquence,  of  which  Ik^  must  inidoubtedly  be 
possessed,  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  where  such 
a  gift  is  sadly  wanted." 

Lord  Hadley  leaned  back  in  his  chair  iu  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  upon  stupefaction. 
Before  he  had  had  time  to  recover  himself 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  his 
servant  put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  with  the 
remark  that  it  had  just  arrived  by  special 
messenger.  He  tore  it  open  and  glanced 
through  it.  It  was  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  alluded  in  highly  complimentary  terms 
to  his  "  gallant  behaviour  and  patriotism  " 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  concluded  by 
thanking  hira  licartily,  officially  and  person- 
ally, for  iiis  heroic  action. 

The  Marquis  of  Hetherdean  took  a  long 
breath  and  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of 
wine.  Scarcely  had  he  set  the  glass  down 
when  Mr.  Neil  Rcid  was  announced. 

"  My  most  sincere  congratulations,"  the 
new-comer  remarked  drily,  as  he  laid  a 
cheque  upon  the  table.  "  1  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  a  rank  Socialist  at  heart,  Lord 
Hadley,  or  I  might  have  hesitated  before  I 
framed  that  bet.  Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  opinions,  yoar""onitiDryi  and  your 
good  fortune."  Hosted  oyV^OOgie 
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It  struck  Lord  Iladley  that  somettiiiig 
more  than  thy  luss  of  an  ordiimry  bet  was 
the  matter  with  his  friend  and  rival. 

Ois  eyes  were  bnrning  with  suppressed 
excitement,  and  lie  seemed  as  tliongli  he 
could  control "  his  temper  only  by  a  stnm*; 
effort.  He  was  still  in  morning  dress,  and 
there  was  a  dishevelled  appc.irance  about 
him  altogether,  just  as  though  he  had  been 
drinking.  Lord  Hadley  took  in  these  details 
and  answered  coolly — 

"  Mucli  obliged,  Reid.  It's  certaiidy  just 
as  well  that  tlie  newspapei's  didn't  get  hold 
of  what  I  really  did  say?" 

;"Aye,  it  is,"  Reid  assented,  with  a  siio't, 
unpleasant  laugh.  "The  world  would  be 
suiprised  to  hear  that  your  Lordship  thought 
all  differences  in  rank  humbug,  believed  in 
an  equal  distribntion  of  wealth  and  tlie 
establishment  of  a  republic.  What  if  I  tell 
them  ?  " 

Lord  Hadley  shrugged  hfs- shoulders  and 
looked  perfectly  indifferent. 

"Look  here,  Hadley,"  exclaimed  Reid 
savagely,  "  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  yon  : 
give  up  spending  Ohristrluu^  ab  IJradgaU^ 
aiid  leave  Flora  Saville  with  m'e— I  want:  her 
money— and  I'll  do  nothing.  But  un|es8' 
you  make  me  tliat  promise,  you  shall  repeat 
it !  I'll  reproduce  that  brilliant  speach  of 
yours  and  publish  it  everywhere  ;  and,"  more 
than  that,  I'll  set  the  people  on  you  for  a 
hypocrite ;  and,  if  I'm  cut  off  with  a  shil- 
ling, I'll  go  to  iiradgate  Park  for  Christmas 
and  spoil  yoni-  game  with  flora  Saville  ! 
Decide  ! " 

"  I  have  already  decided,"  said  Lord 
Hadley  quietly,  "that  if  you  are  not  out  of 
my  house  in  two  minutes,  I  shall  throw  you 
out.  I  have  always  had  my  doubts  about 
you,  and  now  I  know  that  you  are  a  cad." 

;Neil  Reid  liesitated  for  a  moment,  pale 
and  shaking  with  rage.  Then  he  turned  on 
his  heel  with  an  evil  smile  and  left  the  room. 

;He  had  scarcely  gone  before  another  visitor 
was  annonnced — Geoi^e  EUingcombe,  Loi^ 
Hadley's  cousin  and  his  closest  friend. 

"My.  dear  Prancis,"  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer, as  he  established  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair,  "  why  didn't  you  take  me  with  you 
this  afternoon  ?  I  might  have  come  in  for 
a  little  reflected  glory,  at  any  rate.  Ton 
my  word  !  I  never  dreamt  that  you  were  a 
philanthropist  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Why,  all  Londou  is  talking  about  you. 
Lucky  beggar  ■ " 

Lord  Hadley  took  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  astonished  his  cousiu  by  throwing 
himself  back  in  an  easy-chair  and  subsiding 


into  a  perfect  fit  of  laughter.  Then  he  flat 
up  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

'•  George,"  he  said  feebly,  "  tbis'll  be  the 
death  of  me.  Swear  by  everything  that's 
holy  that  you'll  keep  it  dark." 

"  I  Bwcar  by  these  cigars,"  lie  remarked 
with  mock  solemnity  ;  "proceed." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  all  a  grand  sell.  They've 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick  some- 
how. You  see,  Neil  Reid  bet  me  a  hundred 
pound?  I  wouldn't  make  a  speech  to  those 
fellows.  Well,  T  made  iip  my  mind  I  would, 
and  you  know  I'm  rather  obstinate.  He  got 
lue  on  the  platfwrm,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
now  that  he  meant  to  get  me*  mobbed. 
However,  as  I  didn't  see  the  fun  of  that, 
when  my  turn  came  to  speak  I  just  pitched 
it  stronger  than  any  of  tbem — made  au  out- 
and-out  Socialist  speech.  I  really  did  feel 
sorry  for  the  poor  devils,  and  it's  veiy  easy 
when  once  you've  made  a  start.  You  should 
have  heard  them  cheer  I  And  you  should  just 
have  seen  Eeid's  face  !  Of  course,  lie'd  taken 
care  to  let  them  know  who  I  was,  hoping  to 
make  it  all  the  hotter  for  me,  and  it  all  cut 
the  other  way  when  they'd  heard  what  I'd 
got  to  say.  If  there  had  been  a  reporter,  1 
should  have  been  done.  I  had  to  out  for  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  to  avoid  being  Uiken,  but  the 
people  opened  for  me  and  helped  me  on  Hke 
bricks.  I  nearly  tumbled  off  my  chair  just 
now  when  I  saw  that  paragraph  in  the 
evening  paper,  and  directly  afterwards  had 
a  pompous  epistle  from  old  Matthews." 

The  Hon.  George  EUingcombe  listened  to 
his  cousin's  recital  witli  open  -  mouthed 
amazement.  Then  he  broke  into  a  short 
laugh. 

"  By  Jove  !  Hadley,  yoii're  a  lucky  fellow, 
and  no  mistake,"  he  exclaimed  vigorously. 
"You  should  just  hear  how  people  are 
talking  about  you.  I  don't  remember  such 
a  sensation  since  Fred  Oastleton  went  off 
with  the  Countess.  And  only  to  think  that 
— oh,  it's  too  absurd  !  I'll  keep  your  secret, 
I  promise  you.  Can't  atop  a  moment  longer, 
the  Mater's  waiting  for  me.  Come  down  to 
the  club  to-night  and  he  lionised." 

Later  on  in  the  evening.  Lord  Hadley  did 
look  in  at  the  clnl),  and  was  instantly  beset 
with  a  shower  of  congratulations  and  cliaff, 
all  of  which  he  received  with  becousing 
gravity  and  morlesty.  On  his  return  home, 
however,  he  indulge  I  in  another  prolonged 
tit  of  merriment,  greatly  to  the  mystification 
of  the  astonished  Burditt,  who  began  to 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  his  master's  sanity. 
But  Burditt  was  destined  to  find  still  greater 
cause  for  astonishment  ^v^7^t^\t> 

Hosted  by  VjtjrOQIt 
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"A  mighty  roar  greeted  Lord  Hadley's 

appearance."  j 

Lord  Hadley  slept  soundly  that  night, 
but  towards  morning  he  awoke  suddenly  to 
find  Burditt  by  his  bedside  with  a  scared 
face,  and  a  curious  rumbling  sound  in  the 
street  below. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, sitting  up  and  listening. 

"  Matter  !  my  lord,  matter  enough !  Why, 
we  shall  have  the  house  about  our  ears  in  a 


miinite,"  replied  tlie  trembling 
servant.  "There's  tlie  biggest 
crowd  of  roughs  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  blocking  up  the  whole 
street  and  calling  for  your  Lord- 
ship. TIjere  they  are  again  !  " 
and  a  deafening  I'oar  from  many 
t.iiousand  throats  seemed  almost 
to  sbake  the  house. 

"  Hetherdean  1  Hetherdean  ! 
A  speech  !  A  speech  !  Come 
out  I  " 

Lord  Hadley  listened  with 
a  sudden  realisation  of  his  awful 
dilemma.  Then  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  conujienced  hastily 
to  dress  himself. 

"  Quick  !  my  trousers  and 
waistcoat,  Burditt.  Don't  stand 
there  like  a  fool  !  This  is 
serious !  Now  listen  to  me. 
Don't  get  Bending  for  the  police 
or  bolting  the  doors.  Get  the 
women  servants  out  of  the  house 
by  the  back  door,  and  take  the 
plate  into  the  cellar.  First  of 
all,  open  the  window.  That'll 
do." 

A  mighty  roar  greeted  Lord 
Hadley's  appearance  on  the  bal- 
cony— a  roar  half  of  applause, 
half  of  menace ;  and  as  it  died 
away  other  cries  arose. 

"  A  speech !  a  speech  !  " 
"  Come  and  conti'adict  the  news- 
papers." "  9urrah  for  Hether- 
dean and  a  republic  !  "  '*  Come 
and  let's  hear  what  yer  got  to 
say!" 

Lord  Hadley  cleared  his  throat 
and  stood  facing  the  people, 
smiling  and  apparently  quite  at 
his  ease,  until  the  clamour  had 
subsided.  Suddenly  his  eye  met 
Neil  Reid's,  who  was  standing 
or  two  professional  reporters  right 
to  the  front.  There  was  a  triumphant  look 
on  the  latter's  upturned  face,  but  Lord 
Hadley  met  it  steadily  and  without  flinching, 
without  even  abating  his  pleasant  smile. 

"  My  friends,"  he  exclaimed,  in  clear, 
ringing  tones,  as  soon  as  there  was  com- 
parative silence,  "  you  have  taken  me  by 
surprise,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  You 
say  you  want  a  speech.  Well,  I  thouglit  Fd 
spoken  to  you  pretty  plainly  yesterday  ;  but 
you  shall  have  it  all  over  again,  if  you  want 
it.  I  teU  you  what  I'd  rather  do,  though  ; 
I'd  rather  stand  you 
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look  lniiigry,  some  of  you,  and  it's  a  cold 

morning." 

'i'liei'o  was  a  kowl  of  frenzied  applause 
from  nuuiy  hmulreds  of  starving  throiits. 
One  man  only  persisted  in  calling  for  a 
speech,  and  he  was  innnediately  hustled  and 
jostled  by  a  furious  crowd. 

*'  There  are  too  many  of  you  to  come  in 
here,  I'm  afraid,"  Lord  Hadley  continued. 
"We  must  manage  it  another  way.  I  will 
come  down  and  go  round  to  some  of  these 
cofFee-houseg  with  you.    We  ^" 

A  deafening  roar  of  applause.  One  man 
alone  refused  to  join  in  \i,  and  in  less  than  a 
moment  he  was  hustled  olf  his  feet,  trodden 
upon,  spat  at,  kicked,  his  clothes  torn,  and 
his  face  smeared  with  dirt  and  blood.  Then 
they  left  him  alone,  at  the  stern  command 
of  the  man  who  was  going  to  give  them 
food.  One  of  them,  itidced,  was  merciful 
enough  to  lift  him  up  and  prop  him  against 
a  railing  before  he  hurried  after  his  fellows. 
There  he  remained  until  a  policeman  put 
him  in  a  cab  and  had  liim  taken,  more  dead 
than  alive,  to  his  chambers. 

That  was  a  strange  crowd  which  trudged 
along  after  Lord  Hadley  through  the  early 
morning  streets.  Eager-looking  wonien,  with 
children  running  by  their  sides,  or  clasped 
in  their  arms  ;  gaunt,  hollow-eyed  men,  with 
a  wolfish  glare  in  their  eyes ;  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, the  scum  of  tlie  earth.  And  yet,  as 
at  each  coffee-h  ou.se  they  came  to  (after  a 
brief  interview  with  the  proprietor,  during 
which  they  waited  quietly  outside)  Lord 


Hadley  passed  some  of  them  in,  and  told 
them  that  th'ey  were  fi'ee  to  t^at  as  much  as 
they  would,  there  was  not  one  who  failed 
to  thank  him  with  trembling,  eager  voice. 
And  somehow,  when  it  was  all  over,  and, 
tired  out,  he  found  himself  free  to  return  to 
the  house,  the  memory  of  those  starving, 
grateful  voices  seemed  to  him  like  the 
memory  of  the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  had  ail  been  a  trick  to  get  him- 
self out  of  an  awkward  scrape,  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  but  he  felt  that  out  of  folly  good 
had  come.  He  had  been  bored,  sated  with 
pleasure-seeking,  and  had  sought,  in  a  mad 
adventure,  for  a  new  sensation.  By  cliance 
he  had  gained  it,  and  it  remained  with  him. 
It  led  him  on  in  the  future  to  plead  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  people  as  very  few 
peers  had  ever  done.  It  led  him  on  to  the 
prosecution  of  great  schemes,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  designs  of  practical 
philanthropy.  It  won  for  him  a  name 
adored  by  those  for  whom  he  toiled,  respected 
and  admired  by  the  whole  nation ;  and  it 
won  for  him  a  wife  whose  name  is  written 
side  by  side  with  his  lu  the  hearts  of  the 
toilers  and  workers  of  the  great  city  in  wliich 
they  live.  He  has  had  a  long  life  and  a 
happy  one,  but  never  happier,  he  says,  tlian 
when  Ilora  Saville  and  he  walked  home 
hand-in-hand  through  the  leafless  trees  of 
Bradgatc  Park,  on  the  day  after  his  first 
good  deed,  when  she  had  whispered  the 
word  which  most  of  all  others  he  longed 
to  hear. 
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Captain  -Toses  ftfiving  a  short  lecture  to  the  recruits  of  his  company  on  their  demeanour  in  public) :  Suppose  a. 
civilian  should  make  offensive  remarks  lo  soldiers  in  a  puhlic-house,  and  try  to  induce  a  quarrel.  The  well- 
conducted  soldier  should  drinii  up  his  beer  and  go  quietly  away. 

(After  his  address  he  questions  his  audience,  to  ascertain  if  they  have  comprehended  his  remarka.)  Now,  Private 
Jenkins,  what  should  you  do  if  you  were  in  an  inn,  and  ii  civilian  wonted  to  quarrel  with  you? 

Private  Jenkins  :  I  ahonld  drink  up  his  beer,  sir,  an'  'ook  it ! 
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ELEQY  ON  THE  SAD  DEATH  OF  ROSALIE. 

Pair  Rosalie  is  then  as  nought  I 

Though  she  had  lost  two  legs,  one  arm 
We  never  for  a  moment  thought 

She'd  come  to  any  serious  harm. 
Those  predeceased  in  days  gone  by: 

What  of  the  rest  remaineth  now? 
A  broken  nose — one  languorous  eye, 

Some  portions  of  that  waxen  brow. 

Mourn,  Elsie  t— I  had  almost  said, 

"Mourn  Elsie,  Lucie,  Tiilie,  too"  ; 
But  for  that  error  oft  have  paid  : 

At  any  rate,  mourn  all  of  you. 
Thou,  too,  withal,  O  nameless  fair. 

With  long  black  eyes  and  olive  skin, 
.  And  strange  coiffure  of  peah^  hair— 

A  Japanese,  in  origin. 

For  Rosalie  among  you  all 

Shone,  as  the  moon  among  the  stars. 
What  cheek  so  smooth  can  one  recall. 

Save  for  some  accidental  scars? 
What  hair,  so  fashionably  light? 

Her  own — so  far  as  one  could  trace. 
What  eye,  so  speaking  and  so  bright? 

I  mean,  when  resting  in  its  place. 

Oft  In  perambulator  green, 

And  sometimes  with  a  parasol — 
The  first  yclept  her  palanquin — 

A  very  lady,  not  a  doll. 
Oft,  as  I  said,  in  solemn  state. 

My  mistress  wheeled  her  forth  to  roam; 
Though  somewhat  oft,  I  note,  of  late. 

The  maid  has  bad  to  wheel  her  home. 
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Oft,  too,  alas!  head  down  she  hung — 

Though  scarce  that  posture  were  preferred; 
Oft  by  that  single  member  swung. 

And  yet  she  never  once  demurred. 
Ah,  Rosalie!  those  patient  pains 

At  last  have  ending;  may  the  ground 
Lie  lightly  on  your  poor  remains— 

Or  such  of  them  as  can  be  found  I 

C.  jr.  St.  Tj,  liusaeU. 


TRIAL  BY  PHRENOLOaV. 

Mrs.  Brown-John80n  gave  a  dinner  party,  and  to 
the  party  came  Mr.  Barstow,  portly,  hale,  with 
glossy  locks,  accompanied  by  the  lovely  maiden  of 
his  somewhat  belated  choice ;  and  svpeet  laughter 
rang  along  the  hall— that  is,  the  dining-room. 

Now,  when  the  feast  had  run  many  of  its 
courses,  Mj;b.  Bro^vn- Johnson  remarked  to  the 
company  at  large :  '*  I  have  a  little  surprise  for 
you  after  dinner.  I  have  a  phrenologist  coming, 
and  he  shall  tell  yon  all  your  fortunes." 

Without  iuqiiiriiig  too  deeply  whether  the  telling 
of  fortunes  was  tlie  true  fuuotioii  of  a  phrenologist 
or  not,  the  male  guests  said  "  Splendid ! "  and  the 
ladies  asked  Mrs.  Brown-Johnson  how  ever  she 
managed  to  be  iaosC9%ti^&>iiEili^^'^r^illiant  and 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 
"Now,  Jack,  will  you  be  the  whistle  to  our  express  train?" 
'■Awfully  Borry!    Can't  whistle— eaten  too  much." 
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A  QUESTION  OV  TlCllMW, 


J ui>GE  :  Now,  plaintiff,  are  yoii  the  vendor  or  the  vendee  in  this  actiun  ? 
Plaimtiff  :  I  am  the  vendee — the  person  sold,  my  lord ! 


original  ideas.    But  Mr.  Barstx)w  looked  vaguely 

uneasy. 

The  conversation  naturally  rushed  into  the  new 
channel,  and  flowed  there  easily,  until  Mrs.  Brown- 
Johnson  gathered  her  flock  about  hei-  ami  bore 
them  off,  telling  her  huaband  he  must  not  be  long, 
because  they  were  all  eagerness  to  hear  what  the 
phrenologist  had  to  say  ;  and  all  the  while  Black 
Care  appeared  to  be  at  Mr.  Bai  stow's  back.  The 
talk  was  still  of  lumfw  and  bumps,  until  the  last 
man  put  down  his  cigarette;  but  Mr.  Barstow 
entered  into  it  not  at  all,  and  once  outside  the 
dining-room  door  he  seemed  to  be  making  a  wild 
effort  to  escape. 

Mr.  Brown- Johnson,  however,  misreading  the 
eifort  as  the  outcome  of  a  fervent  desire  to  rejoiu 
the  lovely  msiiden,  bustled  him  upstairs  and  thrust 
him  gaily  into  the  drawing-room. 

Then  the  men  sat  down  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  pummolliug  of  their  heads,  for 
having  dined  they  did  not  greatly  care ;  nor  was 
there  anything  particular  to  care  about,  for  their 
virtues  and  excellencies  apparently  arose  in  domes, 
whilst  any  faults  that  made  themselves  felt  were 


of  the  most  venial  and  lovable 
variety.  This  one  was  too  gener- 
ous, could  never  say  "  No  "  ;  that 

one  was  too  proud,  too  seusitive; 
the  other  was  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  fair  sex,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Brown-Johnson's  hos]jitality 
was  spiead  ujion  his  ci:iniu!ii  in 
lumps,  and  Mrs.  Brown -John son, 
the  only  lady  who  consented  to  be 
tested,  had,  it  seemed,  almost  a 
monopoly  in  tact.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  what  qualities  could 
be  more  desirable  in  a  host  and 
hostess  ? 

Everyone  eaid  it  was  wonderful. 
Whenever  anybody  said: "  Now, 
Barstow,  you  go  next,"  Mr.  Bar- 
stow  was  almost  vehement  in  the 
politeness  with  which  he  insisted 
that  someone  else  should  sit  down 
before  him;  and  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  each  time  he  was 
asked,  he  edged  further  and  further 
lo  the  end  of  the  room,  until  he 
was  half  among  ilie  curtains. 

There  Mr.  Browi.-Joiint^oii's  eye 
fell  on  him. 

"  Now,  Barstow,  you  must  be 
done,"  he  said  with  cheerful  insist- 
ence. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  said  Mr. 
Barstow. 

"  Oh  1  come  along,"  said  the  boat. 
"What's  the  odds?  Aie  you  a 
conscientiouB  objector  ? " 

A  laugh  that  seemed  peculiarly 
meaningless  to  Mr.  Barstow 
followeil  the  sally. 

"  1— I'd  l  atlier  not,"  he  rejjeated, 
and  got  railicr  reti, 

Mr.  Biown-Jolmi^on  glanced  at 
the  lovely  maiden,  who  was 
looking  sumewhat  a]moyed,  and 
suggested  with  a  merry  wit  that  there  might  be 
"danger  ahead."  Now  it  had  already  struck  the 
lovely  maiden  that  her  swain  had  fears  of  some 
secret  characteristic— as  that  ho  was  bigamous, 
mean,  or  inclined  to  insanity — being  revealed 
beneath  the  hand  of  the  phreuologiKt,  so  she 
whispered  something  to  Mr.  Barstow  which  was 
generally  supposed  throughout  the  room  to  be  in 
tiie  nature  of  an  ultimatum. 

So  Mr.  Barstow  rose  amid  plaudits  and  advanced 
towards  the  chair — walking  delicately.  As  he  sat 
down,  he  whispered  Bo;nething  hurriedly  to  the 
phrenolc^ist,  who  said  loudly :  "1  beg  your  paidon, 
sir." 

Mr.  Barstow  did  not  repeat  his  remark;  he 
frowBed  and  said ;  "  Go  on."  The  yoimg  man, 
with  whom  earnestness  did  duty  for  education, 
passed  his  fingers  rapidly  over  Mr.  Barstow's  head 
and  began  in  a  swift  monologue  ; — 

"  I  'ave  'ere  a  'ead  of  remarkable  diaracteristics ; 
it's  owner  will  be  successfid  in  life  in  wotever  *e 
sets  'ia  mind  on  doin',  fond  of  good  livin'  an' 
enjoyin'  to  the  fuijHi^ej4§aguf^^^iii{y  in  which 
'e  is  in  a^peciiil  hauapted  to  snub,  the  really 


"WHAT  Olli  AMATEURS  HAVE  TO  PACK." 

KXTKACT  Ol'  A  LktTK!{  I'ltOM   MlSS  DoROTHY  MAINWAIIINO  TO  llKIt  BoSOM  FhIESD  : — 

"Of  course  there  were  theatrical.  The  pMy  wc  chnse  wjih  'Macbeth.'  as  both  Maisie  and  I  are  best  in 
•raRerfy.  I  was  Udy  Macbeth.  Mamma  im  iteil  Mr.  .Imies,  tlie  famous  critic,  down  for  the  performance.  All 
\ent  well  nntil  the  end  of  the  first  act  ;  wlien,  just  as  1  was  explaining  to  Oiptain  Hamilton  that  he  muBt  'ijfiiHwe 
us  courage  to  the  aticking  place,'  that  stupid  Bertie  turned  on  tlio  electric  liyht." 
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lieard  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Snakes ! " 

TheQ  aomething  fell :  was 
cr.ught  and  rescued  by  the  phren- 
ologist.    It  was  Mr.  Barstow'e 


JET.  W. 


Harassed  Coreespondekt : 
Oh  I  what  is  Mr.  Jones's  initial  ? 

Jdniob  Clerk  :  I  can't  think, 
sif  What  is  his  other  name  V 


New  Cubate,  to  the  Sectoe  : 
Do  the  people  here  ever  ask  you 

tn  let  them  have  the  notes  of 
}  our  Kcrmons  ? 

Sector  :  No.  Have  they  been 
aHking  for  yours  ? 

CuitATE  (with  pride) :  They 
have,  sir. 

Eector  ;  Who  has  asked  you  ? 

Curate:  The  Inspector  of 
Nuisances. 


TI[K  OM.Y  WAY. 

The  Minister:  Aye,  aye,  1  muat  gie  it  oop ! 
Fkibnu:  What,  golf  (■ 

MiNiSTEK :  Na,  na — t'  meeniitry.  Ton  game  makes  me 
Bweer  8a« ! 


(iotolaant  feature  of  'ia  nature  is 
thoroughness  and  sincerity,  'e  is 
reel   from    the    top   of    'is  'cad 

to  "  (the  plirenologiRt  paused, 

his  hand  upon  the  forepart  of 
Mr.  Barstovv'ti  head,  and  a  puzzled 
look  came  over  his  face,  while 
consternation  deepened  on  that 
of  Mr.  Barstow)  "—the  'eel  of 
'is  foot,  enny  sham  is  'ateful  to 
'im." 

To  the  wondering  eyes  of 
the  audience  Mr.  Barstow's  hair 
seemed  gj-adiialiy  vei^ging  on  Mr. 
Barstow's  eyebrows. 

'"E  wiU  " 

The  hair  shot  suddenly  back 
—far  back — and  the  young  man 
looked  still  more  puzzled ;  he 
continued,  however,  in  a  faint 
voice — 

"'E  will  " 

This  time  the  hair  was  observed 
to  make  a  rapid  turning  Tiiove- 
raent  over  Mr.  Barstow's  left 
ear.  The  lovely  maiden-  began 
to  sob. 

"  —  stoodiously  avoid  all  " 

went  on  the  young  man  wonder- 
ingly- 

Agflin  the  hair  shot  for- 
ward.   The   j'ouug  niftD  was 


"  Chick !    Store  like  an  o 
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THE  HOTWELLS  DUEL 


By  "Q." 


FROM  the  Menioira  of  Joshua  FraniptMii, 
Esq.,  late  Honorary  Physician  to  the 
"Wells,  and  Snrgeoii  : — 

I  ciuuiot  p;i'<s  tin's  year  1 7'.»n  wit.liont 
spuiikiiig  i)f  a  i-idicnlous  adventnre  which, 
but  that  itj  provi- 
dentially lia[}pened 
at  the  close  of  oar 
season,  when  the 
Sp:i  was  einiityinjr, 
and  our  fashion- 
ables talked  more 
of  packing  their 
trunks  than  of  the 
uewest  seaudals, 
might  have  done 
Tiie  some  profes- 
sional damage, 
besides  In-iiiging 
unmerited  public 
laughter  upon  the 
heads  oF  two  lionest 
gentlemen.  As  it 
was,  our  leading 
news-sheet,  the 
Hotwiflls  Coitrant, 
did  not  even  smoke 
the  affair,  and  so 
lost  a  nine  days' 
wonder ;  while  the 
Whig  Examiiier, 
after  printing  an 
item  which  threw 
me  into  a  two  days' 
perspiration,  for- 
bore to  follow  up 
the  scent  —  the 
reason  being  that 
Mr.  Lemoine,  its 
editor,  was  shortly 
expecting  an  addi- 
tion to  his  family, 
and,  knowing  his 
nervousness  upon 
these  occasions  and 
liis  singular  con- 
fidence in  my  skill,  I  wiis  able  to  engage  him 
by  arguments  to  which  at  another  time  he 
might  have  listened  less  amiably. 

I  have  already  related  how,  on  the  approach 


"This  appnrition  on  my  door 
step  i^iirprised  me." 


*  ('ojiyri-ht,  I!i02,  by  A.  T.  Quitler-Coucb,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Januaky,  1908.  913 


of  autumn,  I  advertised  for  an  assistant. 
The  young  man  whom  I  selected  was  a 
Scotsman  from  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Duncan  MacRea  liy  ULune,  and  no  youth  of 
iiis  age  could  have  brought  better  Lestiuioiiials 
to  ability  or  charac- 
ter. Reiying  upon 
these,  1  did  not 
stand  out  for  an 
i  n  t e  rview  —  h  is 
home  lying  so  far 
away  as  Largs,  in 
Ayrshire — but 
came  to  terms  at 
once,  and  he  ar- 
I'ivcd  at  my  door 
with  his  valise  at 
the  untimely  hour 
of  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, Uie  fifteenth 
of  October,  having 
tra\elled  all  the 
way  to  Bristol  in  a 
ship  laden  with 
salted  herrings. 

I  will  own  that 
this  apparition  on 
my  doorstep  in  the 
cold  morning  light 
(he  had  rung  the 
night-bell)  sur- 
prised me  some- 
what. Kut  I  re- 
membered the  pro- 
verbial impetuosity 
of  Scotsmen  in 
pushing  their  for- 
tunes, and  his  per- 
sonal appearance 
may  have  helped 
to  conciliate  me, 
since  my  mind  had 
misgiven  nie  tliat 
I  had  done  wiser 
to  insist  on  an 
interview,  instead 
of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  ;  for  looks  no  less 
than  knowledge  are  a  physician's  passe- 
partout among  the  ladies  who  bring  their 
ailments  to  our  provincial  spaa.  The  face 
which  the  lad  lifted  towards  my  bedroom 
window  was  a  remarkably  handsome  one, 

ieli  he  an- 


though  pallid,  a^ud  |h6^XoiS^[3^'l['([^ 
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swered  my  clmllenge  bad  u  foreign  iiitonatiou, 
but  musical  and  in  no  M'aj  resembling  tbe 

brogue  fur  which  I  had  been  preparing  myself. 

So  dehghted  was  I  at  this  dissipation  of 
my  fears  that,  slipping  on  my  dressing-gown 
(I  believe  witiiout  removing  my  nightcap), 
iiud  pausing  only  on  the  laiiding  to  call  up  to 
the  maidservants  to  light  a  fire  and  prepare 
coffee  with  all  speed,  I  hurried  downstairs 
and  unbarred  the  door.  Whereupon  Master 
MacRea  instantly  and  with  great  frankness 
shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Dr,  Framptou, 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  more  especially, 
sir,  to  find  you  surrounded  by  those  evidences 
of  a  prosperous  practice  which  I  bad  indeed 
inferred  fi'om  your  genteel  reticence  and 
tlie  quality  of  your  notepaper.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  journey,  undertaken  on  the  strength 
of  that  inference,  it  is  delightful  to  find  my 
best  hopes  coiiftrmed." 

He  shook  me  by  the  hand  again  very 
warmly.  Taken  aback  by  this  extraordinary 
address,  I  gasped  once  or  twice,  and  even  then 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  than  that 
he  must  have  found  his  journey  fatiguing. 

"  Fatiguing,  perhaps,  but  not  tiresome. 
To  the  philosophic  mind,  Dr.  Frampton, 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  tedium, 
boredom,  tmrivi,  and  I  trust  that  mine  is 
phil{)sopliie.  Yon  were  much  in  my  thoughts, 
sir,  between  the  atUicks  of  sea-sickness.  IJy 
frequent  periisal  I  had  committed  your  two 
epistles  to  memory,  and  while  silently  re- 
beaifiing  their  well-turned  sentences,  in  tbe 
words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  I  pursued  in 
imagination  the  pleasures  of  hope,  yet  without 
listening  to  the  whispers  of  crednb'ty— for  I 
W!i8  prepared  to  find  yourflattering  description 
fade  upon  a  nearer  prospect.  But  I  am 
reassured  I " 

Positively  he  shook  bands  for  a  third  time. 
Confound  the  fellow  !  1  had  mei-ely  hinted 
that  my  patients,  or  the  most  of  them,  were 
of  good  social  position,  and  had  offered  him 
board  and  lodging,  with  a  salary  of  forty 
pounds,  rising  hve  pounds  annually. 

"And  by  Heavens!  "  he  exclaimed, spinning 
round  on  bis  heel  at  a  sound  of  hasty  f  ootateps 
crossing  the  square,  "  here  coraes  fresh  con- 
firmation !  A  black  manservant— and,  as  I 
live,  in  a  gold-laced  bat !  Of  such  things  I 
have  read  in  books,  but  how  much  livelier. 
Dr.  Frampton,  is  the  ocular  appeal  of 
reality  ! " 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  Major  Dignum's  black 
valet  Gumbo,  and  with  a  note  for  me.  Tlie 
fellow's  disordered  dress  and  quick  breathing 
spoke  of  urgency,  and  I  broke  the  seal  at 


oilce,  wondering  the  while  what  could  have 
befallen  the  Major,  a  retired  and  gonty  West 
Indian  whom  I  had  been  visiting  daily  for 
three  months  at  his  apartments  in  the  (Jrand 
Pump  Hotel.    The  missive  I'au  : — 

"  My  Dear  Dr.  Frajipton, — As  a  friend 
rather  than  a  patient,  I  beg  you  to  come  to 
me  without  delay.  Pray  ask  no  questions  of 
Gumbo,  who  knows  nothing.  You  will  need 
no  spurring  wlicn  1  tell  yon  that  fcbougb  in 
no  worse  than  my  usual  health,  a  few  boure 
may  see -me  in  eternity.  Confidently  youi-s, 
"  Orlando  Dionum  (Major)." 

I  folded  tbe  letter  and  nodded  to  Gumbo. 
"  Tell  your  master  tlmt  I  will  delay  otdy  to 
shave  and  dress  before  (Milling  on  him." 

The  faithful  fellow  had  been  watching  me 
anxiously.  "  In  the  name  of  goodness, 
doctor,  ain't  you  going  to  tell  me  what's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  I  know  as  little  as  you,"  said  1.  "  But, 
whatever  it  is,  the  Major  thinlcs  it  serious  ; 
so  run,  my  mau,  and  say  tbat  I  am 
following." 

With  something  like  a  groan,  Gumbo 
started  off,  and  I  turned  to  Mr.  MacRea. 
"  You  will  find  a  cup  of  coffee  in  your  room," 
I  said.  "  [  must  attend  to  tin's  sudden  call ; 
but  possibly  iiy  the  time  yon  liave  washed 
and  changed,  I  may  be  free  to  rejoin  yon  at 
breakfa-st,  when  we  can  talk  at  leisure." 

The  young  man  had  caught  up  his  valise, 
but  set  it  down  again  and  laid  three  fiiigere 
on  my  sleeve.  "  Yon  speak  of  a  change  of 
clothes,  sir.  I  will  be  frank  with  you — these 
breeches  in  which  you  behold  me  are  my 
only  onra.  They  were  a  present  from  my 
mother's  sister,  resident  in  Paisley,  and  I 
misdoubt  there  will  have  been  something 
amiss  in  her  instructions  to  the  tailor,  for 
they  gall  me  woundily— though  in  justice 
to  her  and  the  honest  tradesman  1  should 
add  that  my  legs,  maybe,  are  out  of  practice 
snice  leaving  Glasgow.  At  Largs,  sii',  t  have 
been  reverting  to  tbe  ancestral  kilt." 

"  You'll  wear  no  such  thing  about  the 
Hotwells,"  I  interposed. 

"  Indeed,  I  was  not  thinking  it  likely.  My 
purpose  was  to  procure  another  pair  on  my 
arrival — aye,  and  I  would  do  so  before  break- 
ing fast,  had  not  circumstances  which  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  relating  put  this  for  the 
moment  out  of  tlie  question.  Do  not  mis- 
take me.  Dr.  Frampton.  In  public  I  will 
thole  these  drciniful  articles,  though  it  cost 
me  my  skin  ;  but  in  private,  sir,  if  as  a  favour 
yon  will  allow  me — if,  as  a  bachelor  yourself, 
you  will  take  it  sans  yestet   An(Liby  tbe  by. 
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"  Reverting  to  the  ancetitral  kilt.  " 


I  trust  you  u'iil  not  scruple  to  point  out  any 
small  defects  in  uiy  French  accent,  which 
lias  been  acquired  entirely  from  books," 

He  had,  in  fact,  pronounced  it  "ieen,"but 
I  had  put  this  by.  "  Quite  impossible,  Mr. 
JfacRea.    1  have  to  think  of  the  servants." 

"  Eh  ?    You  have  servants  1 " 

"  Four  or  five,"  said  I. 

His  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  out  of 
his  head.    "I  had  opiue{l  by  the  way  yon 

opened  the  door  with  your  own  hand  " 

He  broke  ofT  aiid  exclaimed  :  "Four  or  five 
servants!  It  will  be  a  ^rand  practice  of 
yours !  AVell,  go  your  ways,  Dr.  Fraiiipton 
—  I  must  e'en  stndy  to  live  up  to  yon  " 

Having  piloted  my  eccentric  upstaii's  and 
left  him  to  his  toilet,  I  lost  no  time  in  dress- 
ing and  presentin*:^  myself  at  the  Grand  Pump 
Hotel,  where  I  found  my  West  Indian  friend 
in  a  truly  deplorable  state  of  agitation.  His 
face,  ordinarily  rubicund,  bore  traces  of  a 
sleepless  night ;  indeed,  it  was  plain  that  lie 
had  not  changed  his  clothes  since  leaving 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  he  invariably 
spent  his  evenings  at  a  game  of  furo  for 
modest  stakes.  He  grasped  my  hand,  spring- 
ing up  to  do  so  from  a  writing-table  whereon 
lay  several  sheets  of  foolscap  paper. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  you  are  late  !  "  was 
his  greeting. 

"  I  thought  I  had  been  moderately  ex- 
peditions," said  I. 

"  Yes,  yes — perhaps  so."  He  consulted 
his  watch.  "But  with  an  affair  of  this 
sort  hanging  over  one,  the  minutes  drag. 
,\nd  yet,  Heaven  knows,  mine  may  be  few 
enough." 

"  I*ardori  me,"  I  said,  "but  to  what  sort 
of  affair  are  yon  alludhig  ?  " 

"  All  ati'air  of  liononi',"  he  answered  tragic- 
allv. 

"Eh?"  I  said.  "A  duel!  You  have 
engaged  yourself  to  fight  a  duel  ? "  He 
nodded.  "  Then  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  I  announced  with  decision. 

"  Aye,"  said  he  with  marked  irony,  "  it  is 
at  such  a  pinch  that  one  discovers  his  true 
friends!  But  fortunately,  I  had  no  sooner 
dispatched  Gumbo  in  search  of  you  tlian  I 
foresaw  some  chance  of  this  pusillanimity 
<if  which  you  give  me  proof." 

"Pusillanimity?"  !  niterjected.  "It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  you  seem  to  for- 
get niy  upsition  here  as  honorary  physician 
to  the  iTotwells." 

"  We'll  call  it  lukewarmness,  then,"  he 
went  on  in  yet  more  biting  tones.  "  At  the 
risk  of  sseming  intruavfe^^^Uiwe  knocked 
up  two  Irish  g^BM^c^nrtlreasiraing  above 
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who  had  been  audibly  making  a  night  of 
it  wliile  I  sat  here  endeavouring  to  com- 
pose my  thoughts  to  the  calmness  proper 
for  framing  a  testamentary  disposition.  Al- 
though perfect  strangers  tome, they  cheerfully 
granted  what  you  have  denied  me ;  con- 
sented with  alacrity— nay,  with  enthusiasm — 
to  act  as  my  seconds  in  thif!  affair;  and 
started  to  carry  my  cartel — which,  having 
gone  to  bed  in  their  boots,  they  were  able  to 
do  with  the  smallest  possible  delay." 

"  Yon  have  not  yet  told  me  the  nature  of 
the  c^uarrel,"  I  suggested.  * 

His  face  at  once  resumed  its  wonted  colour, 
— nay,  took  on  an  extra  tinge  inclining  to 
pnrple.  "  And  I  don't  intend  to  1 "  he 
snapped. 

"  Then  you  no  longer  need  my  services  ?  " 

"  Vortunatidy,  no,  since  you  make  such  a 
pother  of  granting  them.  Stay— you  miglit 
witness  my  will  here,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
atHx  my  si^^nature.'' 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  T.  "  But  who  is  to 
be  the  other  witness  ?  The  law  requires 
two,  you  know." 

"  Corifoand  it— so  it  does!  I  had  for- 
gotten.   We  might  ring  up  the  boots,  eh  ?" 

'*  Better  avoid  dragging  the  servants  of 
the  hotel  into  this  business,  especially  if  you 
would  keep  yonr  intention  secret.  How  about 
Gumbo?"  * 

"  He's  black,  to  begin  with,  and  more- 
over iic  benetit.s  under  the  document  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  legacy." 

"  That  rules  liim  out,  at  any  rate.  Ha  !  " 
]  exclaimed,  glancing  out  of  window,  "  the 
very  man  I  " 

"Who?" 

"  An  excellent  fellow  at  this  moment 
crossing  the  Gardens  towards  the  Mall — he 
is  early  this  morning ;  a  discreet,  solid 
citizen,  and  able  to  keep  his  counsel  as  well 
as  any  man  in  the  Hotwells  ;  our  leading 
jeweller,  Mr.  Jenkinsou." 

I  turned  sharply,  for  the  Major  had  sunk 
into  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

"Jenkinsonl"  he  gasped.  "  Jenkinson  ! 
The  man's  insatiable— he  has  been  watching 
the  hotel  in  his  lust  for  blood  !  He  threatened 
last  night  to  cut  my  liver  out  and  give  it  to 
the  crows — my  unfortunate  liver  on  which 
you,  doctor,  have  wasted  so  much  pains. 
He  used  the  most  extraordinary  language  — 
not,"  the  Major  added,  gripping  the  arms  of 
his  chair  and  sitting  erect,  *'  not*that  he 
shall  find  me  slow  in  answering  his  threats." 

"  Sly  dear  Major,"  T  cried,  "  under  what 
delusion  are  you  labouring?  .Mi-.  Jeiikinson, 
believe  me,  is  incapable  of  hurting  ii  fly. 


Yon  must  have  mistaken  your  man.  Come 
and  see  him  for  youraelf."  And  drawing 
him  to  the  window,  I  pointed  after  the  figure 
of  the  retreating  jeweller. 

"  The  Major's  brow  cleared.  "  Ko, "  he 
admitted,  "  that  is  not  in  the  least  like  him. 
Still,  he  gave  me  his  name  as  Jenkinson. 
Oh  !  decidedly  that  is  not  the  man." 

"  The  name  is  not  unoonimon,"  said  I. 
"  Excuse  me,  I  must  hurry,  or  he  will  be  out 
of  sifrlit."  And  I  ran  downstairs  and  out 
into  the  street  as  Mr.  .lenkinson  disajipearcd 
around  the  corner.  Following  briskly,  I 
brought  him  into  sight  again-,  a  moment 
before  he  turned  aside  into  a  small  tavern  — 
"  The  Lamb  aud  the  Flag  "—half-way  down 
the  Mall. 

Now  "The  Lamb  and  the  Flag"  enjoyed  a 
low  reputation,  and  for  a  citizen  of  ordinary 
respectability  to  bo  seen  entering  it  at  that 
hour — well,  it  invited  surmise.  -  But  I  knew 
Mr.  Jenkinson  to  be  aijove  suspicion  ;  he 
might  be  the  ground-landlord — 1  iiad  heard 
(if  his  purchasing  several  small  bits  of 
]iroi.}erty  about  the  town.  In  short,  it  was 
almost  with  consternation  that,  following 
into  the  dirty  bar,  I  surprised  him  in  the  act 
of  raising  a  glass  of  brandy  to  his  lips  with 
a  trembling  hand. 

I  certainly  took  him  ^back,  and  he  almost 
dropprxl  the  glass.  "Excuse  me,  Dr. 
Fram]iton,"he  stammered,'"  pray  da  not  think 
— this  indulgence — not  a  habit,  1  assure  yon. 
Oh,  doctor  !  I  have  passed  a  fearful  niglit !  " 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  I  sympatheticaUy.  "  Jf 
my  services  can  be  of  use— — -  " 

"^N'o,  no,"  he  interrupted,  paused,  and 
seemeL!  to  consider.    "  At  least,  not  yet." 

"It  seems,  then,  that  I  am  doubly  in- 
fipportune,"  I  said, !'  for  I  have  been  following 
yon  to  ask  a  small  favour— not  for  myself, 
but  for  a  certain  Major  Dignum,  at  the  Grand 
Pump  Hotel ;  nothing  more  than  the  attesting 
of  a  sio;nature— a  mere  matter  of  form." 

"  Major  Dignimi  ?  Ah,  yes  !  the  name  is 
familiar  to  me  from  the  ('o//raiirs  Visitors' 
List."  Mr.  Jenkinson  passed  an  agitated 
hand  across  his  forche;id.  "  I  cannot  recall 
seeing  him  in  my  shop.  By  all  means, 
doctor  —to  oblige  the  gentleman — in  my 
unhappy  frame  of  mind~it  will  be  a — a 
distraction." 

So  back  I  led  the  jeweller,  explaining  on 
the  way  how  I  had  caught  sight  of  him  from 
the  hotel  window ;  and  ushered  him  up  to  tlte 
apartment  where  the  Major  sat  impatiently 
awaiting  us. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  the  Major  began, 
with  a  bow.    "  ^^jyai^'  Ml^KiJsCsfjLj'tttkinson  ? 
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Mcst  extraordinary !  I — I  tun  pleased  to 
hear  it,  sir. 

*'  Extraordinary  1 "  the  Major  repeated,  as 
he  bent  over  the  papers  to  sign  them.  "  I  am 
asking  you,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  to  witness  this 
signature  to  my  last  wiU  and  testament.  In 
the  midst  of  life— by  tiie  way,,  what  is  your 
Christian  name  ?  " 

"  William,  sir." 

"  Incredible  I  "  The  Major  bounced  up 
from  his  chair  and  sat  down  again  trembling, 
while  he  fumbled  with  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
"  Ah,  no  ! — to  be  sure — t  gave  it  to  my 
seconds,"  he  mnttered.  "In  the  midst  of 
life  " 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  sir."  The  jeweller 
took  a  seat  and  adjusted  his  spectacles  iis  I 
sanded  the  Major's  signature  and  pushed  the 
document  across  the  table.  "  A  man,"  Mr. 
Jenkinson  continued,  dipping  his  pen  wide 
of  the  ink-pot,  "  on  the  point  of  exchanging 
time  for  eternity  " 

"That  thought  is  peculiarly  unpleasant 
to  me  just  now,"  the  Major  interrupted. 
"  May  I  beg  you  not  to  enlarge  upon  it  ?  " 

"  Bat  I  must,  sir ! "  cried  out  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
as  though  the  words  were  wrested  from  him 
by  an  inward  agony ;  and  tearing  open  his 
coat,  he  plucked  a  packet  of  folded  papers 
from  his  breast-pocket  and  slapped  it  down 
upon  the  table.  "  You  liavc  called  me  ni, 
gentlemen,  to  witness  a  will.  I  ask  you  in 
retui-n  to  witness  mine— which  must  be,  at 
least,  ten  times  as  urgent." 

"  Another  will !  "  I  glanced  at  the  Major, 
who  stared  wildly  about  him,  but  could  only 
mutter:  "Jenkinson!  William  Jenkinson!" 

"  To-morrow,  sir,"  pursued  the  jeweller, 
his  voice  rising  almost  to  a  Scream,  "  you 
may  have  forgotten  the  transient  fears  which 
drove  you  to  this  highly  proper  precaution. 
For  you  the  sun  will  shine,  the  larks  sing, 
your  blood  wid  course  with  its  accustomed 
liveliness,  and  your  breast  expand  to  tiie 
health-giving  breeze.  I  don't  blame  you 
for  it — oh,  dear,  no  !  not  in  the  least.  But 
you  will  admit  it's  a  totally  different  thing 
to  repose  beneath  the  churchyard  sod  on  a 
mere  point  of  honour,  or  with  an  assassin's 
bullet  in  your  heart — not  to  mention  that 
he  threatened  to  tear  it  put  and  fling  it  to 
the  crows  ! " 

"  The  deuce  !  "  shouted  the  Major,  "  your 
heart,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  1  Your  heart  ? 
— you  are  certain  it  was  your  heart?  Not 
your  liver  ?    Think,  man  ! " 

"  He  did  not  so  much  as  allude  bo  that 


organ,  sir,  Uiough  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
capable  of  it." 

While  we  gazed  upon  one  another,  lost  in 
a  maze  of  extravagant  surmise,  a  riotous 
rash  of  feet  took  the  staircase  by  storm,  and 
the  dour  crashed  open  before  two  hilarious 
Irisluiien,  of  whom  tlic  spokesnum  wore  the 
reddest  thatcli  of  hair  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  cast  eyes  on.  The  other,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  confined  his  utterances  to 
frequent  vociferous  and  wholly  inarticulate 
cries  of  the  chase. 

The  Major  presented  them  to  us  as  Captain 
Tom  O'Halloran  and  Mr.  Finucane. 

"  And  we've  had  the  divvle's  own  luck, 
Major,  dear,"  announced  Tom  O'Halloran. 
"The  blayguard's  from  home.  Ah,  now  ! 
don't  be  dispirited— 'tis  an  early  walk  he's 
after  takin'  ;  at  laste,  that's  what  the  slip  of 
a  gurrl  towld  us  who  answered  the  door ;  and 
mighty  surprised  she  seemed,  to  open  it  to 
a  pair  of  customers  at  such  an  hour.  For 
what  d'ye  suppose  he  calls  himself  when 
he's  at  home  ?  A  jooler,  sorr  ;  a  diithy 
jooler." 

"  A  jeweller  !  "  I  cried  alond. 

"  No  more,  no  less.  Says  I,  there's  quare 
gentlefolks  going  in  these  times,  but  I  don't 
cool  my  heels  waitin'  in  a  jooler's  shop  with 

a  cliallenge  for  the  principal  when  he  ('hooses 
to  walk  in  to  business.  Bo  I  said  to  the 
gurri :  '  You  may  tell  your  master,'  T  said, 
'there's  two  gentlemen  have  called,  and  will 
have  his  blood  yet  in  a  bottle,'  I  said  ;  'but 
any  time  will  do  between  this  and  to-morrow.' 
And  with  that  I  came  away.  But  Mr.  Finu- 
cane here  suggested  that,  whilst  we  were  at  it, 
we  might  save  time  and  engage  the  surgeon. 
So  on  our  way  back  we  rang  up  Dr.  Frampton. 
No  luck  again ;  the  doctor  was  out.  Faix  ! 
early  walkin'  seems  the  fashion  at  this  health 
resort.  But  we've  brought  along  his  assistant, 
if  that's  any  use  to  you,  and  he's  downstairs 
at  this  moment  on  the  door-mat." 

The  captain  put  his  head  outside  and 
whistled.  Mr,  Finucane  assisted  with  a  life- 
like imitation  of  a  coach-horn,  and  Mr. 
MacKea,  thus  summoned,  appeared  upon  the 
threshold. 

I  cannot  accurately  describe  what  followed, 
for  the  jeweller,  by  casting  himself  into  my 
arms,  engaged  a  disproportionate  share  of 
my  attention.  I  believe  the  Major  caught 
up  a  loo-table  and  held  it  before  him  as  a 
shield. 

:1<  i)!  *  *  * 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  MacRea,  that  after- 
noon, as  I  escorted  hiin^o  the  office  of  the 
Bath  Coaching  HCcffn^kj^OtP^e^  hia  seat 
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for  that  city,  "  on  arriving  at  the  Hotwells 
lasfc  evening,  I  naturally  wished,  Dr.  Framp- 
ton,  to  assure  myself  that  your  position  as 
a  medical  man  answered  to  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  it  in  your  correspondence. 
I  could  think  of  no  better  method  to  ai'rivc 
at  tliis  than  by  iniiigling  with  the  gay  throng 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms ;  and  1  deemed  tiiat 
to  take  a  hand  at  cards  at  tlic  public  tables 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  overhear  the 
chit-chat  of  the  fasliiouable  world,  and  may- 
be elicit  ita  opinion  of  you.  But  alas,  sir  I 
a  man  cannot  play  at  the  cards  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  risk  of  losing.  At  the 
first  table  I  lost— not  heavily  indeed,  yet  con- 
siderably. I  rose  and  changed  to  another 
table;  again  I  lost— -this  time  the  last  six- 
pence in  my  pocket.  Now,  it  is  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  iiiitie,  maybe,  but  I  cannot  lose  at 
the  cards  witliont  losing  also  my  temper  ;  and 
the  form  it  takes  with  ine,  Dr.  Frampton,  is 
too  often  an  iucontrollable  impulse  to  pull 
the  winner's  nose.  I  have  argued  with  my- 
self against  this  tendency  a  score  of  times, 
but  it  will  not  be  denied.  So,  sir,  last  night, 
penniless  and  in  a  foreign  land,  I  paced  to 
and  fro  beneath  the  trees  in  front  of  the 


Assembly  Rooms,  and  when  this  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  emerged,  I  accosted  him  and  pulled 
his  nose.  To  my  astonishment  he  gave  me  a 
ticket  and  assured  me  that  I  should  hear 
from  him.  Sir,  we  have  no  such  practice  at 
Largs,  but  it  is  ray  desire  to  conform  with 
the  customs  of  this  country,  especially  in 
matters  of  etiquette.  Consequently,  after 
pulling  the  second  gentleman's  nose,  1  handed 
him  the  first  geiitletruin's  ticket,  having  none 
of  my  own,  and  being  ignorant  (in  the  dark- 
ness) that  it  bore  the  first  gentleman's  name. 
It  was  a  mischance,  sir,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  one  that  might  have  happened  to  any- 
body. Tou  say  that  even  after  apologising — , 
for  on  reflection  I  am  always  willing  to  apolo- 
gise for  any  conduct  into  whicb  my  infirmity 
of  temper  may  have  betrayed  me— it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  continne  here  as  your 
assistant.  1  am  glad,  then,  that  prudence 
counselled  me  to  provide  two  strings  to  my 
bow,  and  engage  myself  to  Dr.  Mathers  of 
Biith,  on  tlie  chance  that  you  proved  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  month's 
salary,  which  I  could  not  ])erhaps  claim 
under  the  circumstance  as  a  right,  but  which 
I  am  happy  to  accept  as  a  favour." 


SOLACE. 

J  STROVE  to  bury  sorrow  in  a  crowd, 
And  feared  to  sit  with  memory  apart — 

The  world,  I  thought,  should  tutor  us  to  feel 
How  light  a  thing  it  is  to  break  one's  heart. 

But  when  I  left  the  laughing,  jesting  throng, 

Weary,  embittered  by  the  loneliness. 
And  sought  the  firelit  silence — lo,  Dear  Heart, 

Remembrance  cheered  me  with  your  own  caress ! 

JOAN  BURLEIGH, 


Hosted  by  *^OOQle 
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MODERN    DUTCH    ART    AND  ARTISTS. 


By  8.  R.  Lewison. 


IF/VA  reproductiom  from  P/wtographs  by 

HOLLAND  is  in  many  ways  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  countries  in 
Em-ope,  licr  art  is  in  a  flourishing 

(Xiiidition,  and  her  artisLs  are  men  in  whom 
the  splendid  national  chamcteristics  ai'e 
most  sfcrongiy  marked.  A  uoimtry  whose 
inhahitants  have  liad  to  fight  in  so  many 
ways  for  the  mere  right  to  live,  could  not 
fail  to  be  more  tlian  ordinarily  fascinating 
to  its  intelligent  inhabitants,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  Dutch  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  their  pictures.  Not  only  did 
HoUaud  fight  for  her  liberty  against  the 
aggression  of  Spain,  and  take  the  first  step  in 
breaking  up  the  world-ppwer  that  threatened 
all  European  liberty,  but  a  very  large  part 
of  the  country  itself  is  only  kept  from  the 
incursion  of  the  sea  by  dint  of  unending 
labour.  To  the  Dutchman,  who  hves  en- 
trenched against  the  rush  of  the  sea,  evei'y 


J.  Parsons,  Buitmhof  29,  The  Hague. 

field,  garden,  and  wood  in  his  countary  has 
associations  well  nigh  sacred  ;  his  ancestors 
have  fonglit  against  Nature  as  well  as  man 

for  their  preservation — naturally  he  becomes 
intensely  patriotic.  The  Dutch  artist  ex- 
presses his  ptitriotism  unmistakably.  He 
gives  his  life's  labour  to  the  expression  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  liis  country — the  great  fiat 
expanses  of  greenery,  with  canals  threading 
them  in  long  straight  lines,  and  windmills 
on  the  horizon  ;  the  beach,  with  its  fisherfolk ; 
the  sparse  plantations,  the  curious  islands  of 
the  Zuydor  Zee,  the  frozen  waters  and  plains 
associated  with  every  winter  time — one  and 
all  serve  to  inspire  him.  In  the  uneventful 
round  of  daily  life  in  a  country  whose  natural 
beauties,  though  great,  arc  limited,  he  has 
laboured  so  truly,  so  conscientiously,  and, 
above  all,  so  entirely  in  the  sei"vice  of  what 
he  presents,  tljftt.cHi^UaBd/'ijaa  liaeen  raised 
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above  most  other  European  uountrifs  so  far 
as  art  is  concerned.  Spain  sends  her  artists 
to  Italy  ;  the  Frenchmen  of  the  academic 
schools  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  and 
ignore  Nature ;  except  where  Belgium  has 
w)rrowed  from  the  modern  and  independent 
schools  of  Franco,  Belgian  art  is  in  a  bad 
way;  and  no  very  remarkable  spirit  stirs  the 
dry  bones  of  modern  art  in  Germany  or 
Italy.  But  Holland  remains  vigorous  and 
progressive  in  her  art,  Full  of  enthusiasm 
and  free  from  decadence,  serving  Nature, 
wlio  ne\'er  grows  old  artd  is  always  ready 
to  tell  her  familiar  stories  in  a  new^  wav. 


a  more  enduring  (;[uality  than  any  of  these. 
Men  like  Mauve,  Artz,  Mathew  Riaris,  and 
Mesdag  in  all  their  best  pictures  give  a  far 
more  complete  presentment  of  life.  They 
choose  their  subject,  select  for  presentment 
what  is  most  vital  in  it,  and  then  invest 
it  with  all  the  associations  that  belong  to 
the  country  and  the  time.  The  Neapolitan 
children  waiting  for  the  hsiiing-boats'  return 
on  the  hills  that  look  out  on  to  the  Medi- 
terranean have  nothing  in  coinnion  with 
the  children  in  the  pictures  by  D.  A.  C.  Artz 
reproduced  here ;  the  sheplierd  taking  his 
flock  to  the  homestead  ou  the  plains  of 


Tin-;  SF.WING  SCHOOL."     1!y  (.;.  llENKp:S. 


The  lovers  of  the  sea,  of  the  farm,  of  the 
narrow,  pictures(iue  streets  of  old  towns,  of 
the  crowded  or  deserted  beach,  of  the 
shepherd's  flocks  and  herds,  all  bring  an 
intense  application  to  their  work ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  pictorial  side  of  tu't,  one 
is  conscious  of  something  more  snbtle, 
something  belonging  more  especially  to  the 
festhetic  side  of  painting,  the  quality  that 
may  best  be  called  atmosphere.  Permauent 
interest  could  not  long  he  attached  to  a  mere 
lecord  of  fact,  even  accompanied  by  correct 
drawing,  proper  perspective,  and  pleasing 
colour  ;  all  great  masters  give  their  pictures 


Estreniadura  is  quite  another  person  from 
tb(j  shepherd  in  Anton  Mauve's  beautiful 
picture.  These  differences  are  not  of 
costume,  they  are  something  deeper  and 
wider,  and  the  man  who  makes  a  picture 
entirely  pictorial  misses  them  altogether. 
The  great  majority  of  the  modern  Duteh 
masters  whose  pictures  are  given  here 
know  their  country  intimately  in  its  many 
physical  aspects ;  the  dullest  day  has  its 
beauties ;  to  them  the  drawn-in  autumn, 
with  its  mists  from  sea  and  land,  its 
infinitely  mournful  aspect,  is  as  beautiful 
in  its  own  ^Yft^^^^y  4fe^.tehle8t,  most 
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musical  iii^lit,  of  spriiij^  watched  in  the 
woocis  of  llaEuiem.  The  work  of  the  lielris 
and  life  of  the  seashore  offer  ineshanstible 
opportunities,  and  the  best  of  the  modem 
Dutchmen  are  niastera  of  land  and  sea  scape. 
It  is  probable  that  no  country  has  a  saner 
or  purer  national  art  than  Holland  has 
to-day,  because  the  artist  sits  at  Nature's  feet, 
and  fends  no  aspect  of  his  native  country's 
life  unworthy  of  the  best  work  that  is  in 
liim. 

In  writiiijj  of  ntoilern  art  in  Holland,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  the  ♦[ualifyiiii;;  adjec- 
tive lias  been  stretched  to  an  extent  tiiat 
may  justify  i:riticisni.    Some  of  the  greatest 


indisputable.  A  master  or  couipositiou  and 
colour,  he  knew  his  country  in  all  or  most 
of  its  many  moods.  His  work  gives  ns 
something  of  Holland  itself  j  full  of  natural 
sentiment,  but  entirely  free  from  senti- 
mentality ;  not  in  any  way  theatrical, 
albeit  always  properly  pictorial.  His 
pictures  appeal  to  every  cultured  mind,  but 
not  less  to  the  artist  than  to  the  layman. 
In  the  days  of  his  youtii,  Anton  Mauve  was 
a  pupil  of  the  painter,  P.  F.  van  Os,  and 
worked  at  Haarlem,  where  even  to-day  the 
native  life  preserves  its  jn'istine  simplicity, 
and  few  sounds  of  tlie  great  world  beyond 
Holland   seem   to   penetrate.     No  fellow- 


"A  WELCOME  REST."    V.Y  W.  K.  NAKKEN. 


of  the  men  under  consideration  were  bom  in 
the  'thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  a 
few  have  been  dead  for  several  years  past, 
and  tlie  living  are  very  old  men.  On  the 
other  liand,  it  may  be  urged  that  their  best 
work  has  been  done  in  the  years  that  are 
within  the  recollection  of  the  average  reader 
whose  thirtieth  birthday  has  yet  to  arrive. 
Anton  Mauve,  wliose  work  is  presented  here, 
is  a  case  in  point.  Born  in  Zaandam  the 
year  after  Queen  Victoria  ascended  to  tiie 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  died — so  far  as 
he  can  die — some  twelve  years  ago.  He  has 
few  rivak  among  painters  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  his  pictures  have  found  a  wide "  and 
appreciative  circle  of  fi-iends  not  only  in 
Holland,  where  they  .-.re  highly  prized,  but 
in  England  and  America.    His  qualities  are 


countryman  has  yet  risen  to  fill  the  place 
he  has  vacated. 

Most  visitors  to  Holland  know  Scheven- 
ingen,  the  Dutch,  Ostend,  a  gay,  bustling 
phice,  with  wonderful  beach  and  ample 
accommodation  for  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  patronise  it  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  a  fine  terrace  along  the  Dunes,  the 
Kursaal  is  the  finest  in  Holland,  and  behind 
the  town  are  deliglitful  woods.  Scheveningen 
is  the  Mecca  of  sea  lovers  among  the  Dutch 
artists,  and  very  many  have  lived  and  worked 
there  for  many  years  past.  Of  the  painters 
represented  here,  D.  A,  0.  Ai"tz,  Elchanon 
Terveer,  B.  J.  Blommers,  and  Philip  Sadee 
have  all  been  hard  workers  at  Scheveningen. 
It  is  a  very  accessible  place,  easily  reached 
by  steam  tram^^frgm  t^h^^J^^j^  and  the 


'COMIiAUES.  -     IJy  otto  liliKELMAN. 
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beautiful  beiicli  is  at  its  best  when  the 
pinken  come  in  iieavily  laden  with  spoils  of 
the  sea,  ivhich  are  sold  by  auction  forthwith. 

By  the  war,  there  are  some  mipleasiint 
incmoriefi  for  Euglislimen  here,  for  outside 
Schevenin<:^eii  the  Dutch  Admiral  de  Riwter 
gave  !i  very  decisive  thnishi iij^  to  the 
uUied  French  and  English  fleets,  in  the 
seventeenth  ueutiny.  Happily,  the  majority 
of  foreign  visitors  have  forgotten  their 
history. 

David  Artz  was  born  at  the  Hiiguc  in 
1837,  and  stndied  under  ^osef  Israels,  the 
veteran  Dutch  painter,  who  is  still  alive. 


He  was  a  pupil  of  his  brother,  S.  L.  Verveer, 
who  predeceased  him,  and  he  did  most  of 
his  work  at  Scheveningen.    The  municipal 

authorities  of  the  Hague  bought  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  pictures,  "  Old  Tars," 
which  is  reproduced  here,  and  hangs  in  the 
Municipal  Gallery  at  the  Hague,  in  company 
with  some  fine  works  by  his  contemporaries, 
including  a  sunrise  and  a  storm  at  sea  by 
Slesdag,  and  Anton  Manve's  fauions 
"  Pasturage."  R.  J.  Blommers,  tlio  hist  of 
the  painters  mentioned  as  working  at 
Scheveningen,  lives  there  to-day.  He  can- 
not be  far  off  his  seventieth  year,  and  has 


FAITHFUL  SHF.rilEKDlNG."     liv  ANTON  MAUVE. 


Ai"tz,  who  died  some  ten  years  ago,  lived  for 
several  yeare  in  Paris  (18(56-71),  but  Dutch 
scenery  and  fisherfolk  were  always  more  to 
his  liking  than  any  other  subjects,  and  his 
gr^test  success  was  in  their  treatment. 
His  work  has  a  great  vogue  in  America, 
wliere  a  largo  proportion  of  it  is  to  be  found 
to-day,  most  being  sold  direct  from  the 
exhibitions  where  it  was  first  shown.  Apart 
from  the  prettiness  to  which  the  great  part 
of  its  popularity  is  due,  there  are  very  sub- 
stantial (jualities  about  the  work  that  David 
Artz  has  left  on  record.  Elchanon  Yerveer 
died  two  years  ago,  far  in  his  seventies. 


a  large  following  iu  England  and  America. 
He  is  a  painter  of  interiors,  a  man  whose 
development  as  a  colorist  is  quite  remark- 
able.    His  master  in  painting  was  Bisschop. 

From  Holland  to  Australia  is  a  far  cry, 
but  the  artist  P.  van  der  Velden,  whose 
work  is  represented  here,  emigrated  to 
Australia  some  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  I  believe  he  is  still 
alive.  He  had  a  very  curious  career,  teach- 
ing himself  to  paint,  and  practising  without 
any  reference  to  established  masters.  Village 
scenes  were  his  specialr-^tady,  and  he  did 
some  clever  {jis^ores  Va03iQ£^l^-s  in  the 
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island  of  Srarkeii.  WiLhoufc  being  the  equal 
of  the  best  Dntchmen  of  his  time,  he  is  a 
clever  painter,  whose  development  has  been 
very  interesting.  We  may  remember  in  this 
connection  that  the  masters  of  the  great 
Impressionist  movement  in  France  have 
been  eqnaliy  independent  of  the  schools,  and 
tluit  lluiy  ha\e  foniid  ont  by  experiments 
whattlicy  have  learned  with  regard  to  colour. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  tuition  seems 
necessary  to  teach  drawing  and  perspective, 
the  best  painters  have  always  been  the  men 


Hague,  where  he  still  livea.  He  studied  in 
the  studio  of  Jau  Hoppenbrouw^ers,  and  is 
best  known  to-day  for  his  winter  scenes. 
Two  splendid  snow  pieces  are  in  the  gallery 
at  Amsterdam ;  another,  by  no  means  inferior, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Hague  Municipal  Gallery. 
Dutchmen  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  snoiv  scenes  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  the  winter  in  Holland  is  a  very 
real  thhig,  yieldinir  such  an  annual  liarvest 
of  skating  carni^■als  and  ice  festivals  as  we  in 
England  never  know.    Perhaps  Lincolnshire 


"WHKN  THK  TIDE  GOES  OUT."    Hy  K.  J.  BLOMMliHS. 


who  preserve  their  independence,  and  having 
studied,  ign(U'e  what  they  had  been  taught. 

AVilliam  Karel  Nakken,  best  known  for 
his  pictures  of  horses,  is  another  of  the  old 
paiiiLers  still  in  the  land  of  the  li\'iiig.  He 
wiis  born  in  the  Hague  in  1835,  and  studied 
art  under  Donoi.  F(ir  many  years  he  lived 
in  Normandy,  where  mnch  of  his  work  was 
done.  Apart  from  his  Dutch  bii-th,  lie  is 
not  a  very  pronounced  Dutchman  :  his 
painting  has  treatment  that  recalls  his 
French  associations ;  but  he  is  a  jxipnliir 
artist  in  HoUaud  and  oiit  of  it.  Lonis  A]k>1 
is  a  compa.ratively  young  man,  having  been 
born  a  little  more  than  fifty  yeai"s  ago  at  the 


is  the  only  English  county  that  gets  an  occa- 
sional suggestion  of  a  Dnteh  winter.  The 
observant  Dutchman  is  aoenstomed  to  the 
varying  aspects  of  an  ice-bound  land,  whose 
canals  and  dykes  are  frozen  over,  whose  work 
stops  almost  mechanical ly  for  some  brief 
season;  and  the  mild  springs  and  pleasant 
summers  give  him  tlie  sense  of  contrast  that 
is  necei^Bary  to  enable  him  to  treat  tlie  winter 
with  proper  appreciation.  The  two  Teniers, 
.1 .  van  Ruysdtiel,  Nicholas  Berckem,  and 
A.  van  der  Neer  are  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  older  men  who  ga\'e  us  vivid  ]>ictnres 
of  winter  life  in  Holland,  and  Louis  Apol 
liiis  foUow-ed  wofl^^ijlyJiv^i^o^t^'  g'^''"S 
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"  PASTUBAGK." 


ANTON  MAUYE. 


US  from  time  to  time  studies  of  the  more 
somlire  side  of  the  season.  At  the  same 
tiino,  it  may  be  su<jgcsted  thiit  the  old 
methods  of  stiow  pjiiiiting  ]iavc  not  been 
as  Ruecessfnl  as  the  moi'e  modern  ones. 
Dehghtfid  snow  effects  have  been  secured  by 
the  Impressionists,  whose  work  is  ])crha])s 
the  uiosL  vivid  to  be  seen  to-day.  Monet 
Pissiirro  and  Sisley,  in  France,  have  done 
the  best  snow  work  I  have  seen ;  and  a 
Dutchman,  Youking,  whose  work  is  uot 
shown  here,  has  done  even  finer  work  than 
Apol. 

Philip  Sadee  was  born  in  the  same  year 
as  V.  van  der  VeldeTi,  and,  like  him, 
had  no  other  acknowledired  master  than 
Scheveuiuu;en  beach.  Jle  hves  at  the 
liagne  to-day,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  work  finds  its  way  to  England.  G. 
Menkes,  who  lives  at  Voorbnrg,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  H^ue,  is  best  known  as  a  painter 


of  Dutch  interiors.  He  is  a 
native  of  Delftshaven,  near 
the  Hague,  where  he  was 
born  in  ]  844,  and  was  a 
pnpil  of  Spoel.  Otto  Ecrel- 
man,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  pictures  of  dogs  and 
horses,  isa  native  of  (ironin- 
gen,  and  lives  at  the  Hague. 
He  is  a  very  pnpnlar  painter, 
whose  work  has  found  many 
friends  in  (jcrmanyand  Eng- 
land. Apart  from  the  sub- 
jects chosen,  there  is  no  great 
interest  attaching  to  his  pic- 
tures, which  are  not  especially 
remiu'kable  for  their  artistic 
treatment. 

Greater  thaii  most  of  the 
p;dnters  just  mentioned, 
Ileudrik  W'illem  Mcsdag 
claims  and  repays  particular 
attention.  He  was  a  very 
old  man  when  he  died  two 
or  three  months  ago,  having 
been  born  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  at  Gvoningen.  For 
some  time  lie  was  a  pnpil  of 
Aimsi  'J'adenia,  an<l  he  lived 
at  the  Hague,  wliere  so  many 
of  the  leading  Dutch  artists 
have  made  tlieir  home.  The 
sea  has  always  been  the  object 
of  his  closest  study,  and  his 
sea  pieces  are  known  all  the 
world  over.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  sea  in  all  its  vary- 
ing moods — in  storm  and 
calm,  summer  and  winter,  sunrise  and 
midnight,  sunset  and  high  noon  ;  and  his 
work  has  the  fine  quality  of  poetry  that  may 
be  seen  in  Anton  Mauve's  paintings  and  in 
tiie  wonderful  canvases  of  Mathew  Maris. 
There  is  a  characteristic  sea  piece  in  the 
Hague  Municipal  Gallery,  where  Kosboom's 
fine  interior  at  St.  Peter's  at  Ijcyden,  and 
Verveer's  "  Old  Tars  "  are  hung.  In  the 
private  galleries  of  some  of  the  best  known 
collectors  of  Europe  and  America  one  may 
find  Mesdag's  sea  scenes ;  the  painter  did 
no  other  than  sea  work,  and  all  the  painting 
I  iiavc  seen,  whether  in  pnblic  or  private 
gallei'ies,  is  of  a  very  high  (piality.  Its 
standard  of  quality  is  surprising,  and  even 
in  the  latter  days  the  artist's  ricrlit  hand 
did  not  lose  its  cunning, 
interesting  figure  among 
artists,  no  man  whose  work  is  more  Justifiably 
esteemed.   His  iloagJftnS-d&^J^Iffiservatiou 


There  is  no  more 
the  modern  Dutch 


modi-:rn  dutch  art  and  artists.  m 


"OLD  TAKS."    By  ELCHANON  VERVEER. 


of  the  sea  has  been  productiTe  of  remarkable 
results. 

This  brief  snrvoy  of  the  painters  who  are 
ri<i:htly  or  -vvrougly  Cixiled  moderns  does  not 
nearly  exhaust  the  list.  Thei'e  are  many 
artists  of  high  and  well-eiirned  repute  whose 


work  is  not  shown  here  for  want  of  space. 
The  veteran  Josef  Israels  is  one  of  them. 
He  did  work  that  was  interesting  bnt  con- 
ventional for  many  years,  and  suddenly,  when 
past  the  prime  of  life,  painted  pictures  of  far 
greater  worth,  two  of  the  most  notable  being 
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liis  picturtiB  of  an  old  Jew  in  the  (Jlieltn  of 
Amsterdiim,  and  of  David  playing  l»titVn"c  Sanl. 
His  work  may  be  .seen  in  tlic  Hague  (where  he 
lives  to-day),  Haai'lein,  and  Amsterdam,  and 
he  has  a  son  who  is  a  most  promising  artist. 
Israels  is  approaching  his  eightieth  year.  Jan 
Bosboom,  who  died  in  1891,  is  another  ai-tisfc 
whose  work  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  it  in  various 
public  galleries,  or  in  private  collections,  that 
may  always  be  seen  by  artists  or  studcnt.s 
who  take  a  keen  interesc  in  painting. 
Yonking,  to  whom  I  liavesilrcady  feferred, 
lived  and  worked  for  some  time  in  Paris,, 
and  died  some  years  ago.  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  and  the  Hague  are  full  of  wealtTiy 
amateurs  who  ai'e  devoted  to  art,  and  have 
in  many  cases  been  astute  enough  to  find 
the  best  painters  among  their  countrymen 
before  the  success  of  the  artista  outside  their 
own  country  had  made  tteir  pictures  hard  to 
got.  Ten  Kate,  Jan  Koster,  the  brothers 
Maris^ — the  list  might  be  lengthened  con- 
siderably— are  all  artists  whose  works  must 
be  studied  earefiilly  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  receive  an  accurate  Impression  ol'  the  best 
ninetecntli  century  art  work  in  Holland. 

The  keynote  of  all  the  work  I  Ijave  seen, 
judged  in  the  mass,  is  genuine  devotion  to 
art.    None  of  the  men  1  have  mentioned 


seeius  to  desire  tiiat  his  own  personality  or 
mannerisms  sliall  be  obtruded,  or  that  the 
artist  shall  be  as  much  in  evidence  as  the 
work.  Then'  land,  grey  or  green,  a  country 
of  dunes  and  polders,  of  dykes  and  canals 
and  windmills,  of  carefully  cultivated 
gardens,  parks,  and  pleasure-grounds,  of 
high,  narrow,  gabled  houses,  red  and  white, 
is  a  countiy  where  cleanliness  and  content- 
ment seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  where  a 
simple  piety,  that  ne^'er  becomes  wearisome 
to  the  spectator,  underlies  and  ele\"ates  the 
simplest  life.  Loungers  and  idlers  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  dignity  of  laliour  is 
never  overlooked.  No  measure  of  success 
has  availed  to  turn  the  artists  from  their 
work,  or  to  make  the  best  of  them  repeat 
successes  for  tlie  sake  of  the  market.  And 
while  the  old  men  are  passing,  one  notes  with 
pleasure  that  the  younger  generation  has  in- 
herited the  best  traditions,  and  approJMihes  its 
labours  with  hand  and  eye  well  trained,  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  progress  that  lias 
been  made  in  otiier  countries  liy  independent 
workers,  and  a  determination  to  benefit  by 
wliat  is  best  in  it.  There  may  not  be  another 
RembraniH  or  another  Kranz  Hals  to  come 
from  Holland,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
there  will  Ixi  no  lack  of  work  tliat  is  inspired 
by  all  the  best  traditions  of  tlie  country. 


STRONG  MAC 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT." 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— Tho  story  opened  in  the  schwlhouse  of  T^wran,  where  h  grntt 
noise  wiis  jirui-eedin^i  from  the  youiifr_  men's  beni-!i.  It  hm\  been  imdemrod  that  the  Ploufjhin;^  Jliiteli  Dav  was  Ui 
be  a  holiday-  It  had  been  a  hoUdav,  indeed,  since  the  bej;innins^  uf  time.  lint  for  .  ome  reason  llniiald  (Inicie,  the 
school  master,  ordinarily  so  amenable  to  suggestion,  bad  on  this  ocea^ion  stilleiiiid  hi.-^  hack  ami  denied  the  request  of 
his  seholars.  The  riot  provoked  the  Dominie  into  strikin<,'  the  bi^;;e!it  youth  in  the  school,  MncKIe  Sandy,  who 
retorted  by  knockinf^  the  school  mil  ster  doivn  and  .-tandiriff  over  him  wiiii  ash-plant  raised  to  strike,  lint  before 
Miickle  Sandy  Kwan  had  time  to  lift  his  weaimn,  i.hc  ash-plant  was  ivrenehed  out  of  his  han<l.  and  he  rrceived  ii 
couple  of  stinging  cuts  with  the  supple  end  of  it,  dealt  by  Adoratiracie,  the  schoolmaster's  dauifhter,  "ho  tlien,  with 
the  aid  of  "  Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigger  boya,  pniceeded  to  tench  the  school,  after  sendinjj  the  Dominie  to 
bed.  The  Dominie  himself  comes  of  ancient  and  dislingui.-hed  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fatal 
craving  for  drink.  His  daiifihter  is  now  his  one  good  inHiieii(;p.  The  openini^  instalmeTit  of  the  story  closed  with 
the  parish  ploughing  match,  in  which  Jliickle  Sandy  wo  fat  |irovc»  victorious  solely  because  Strong  Mac  fails  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  he  being,  according  to  Jock  Fairies,  "  fair  daft  aboot  that  Dominie's  Insrie."' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    W 0  JI  AN    ,S C  0 R  N  K 1 J . 

AFTER  the  furiotis  excitements  of  tlie 
morning  the  quiet  of  the  school 
Ijiaygrouud  began  to  prey  a  little 
even  upon  the  nerves  of  Strong  Mac.  It 
■was  not  often  that  he  thns  roused  himself  to 
action  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  generally  nn 
behulf  of  another.  He  fell  to  wondering 
listlessly  where  tlic  utlicrs  were,  wiiat  they 
were  doing.  Presently  he  thought  of  his 
brother. 

"  That  Jamie  will  he  at  the  i)Iooiu' 
match  1  "  he  murmnred,  smiling  at  his  own 
thought.  "Wait  till  the  afternoon.  Ill  warm 
him." 

This  reflection  naturally  took  him  to  the 
master's  ash-plant,  in  which,  when  in  exercise 
upon  himself,  he  liad  remarked  a  certain  lack 
of  the  true  convincing  snppleness.  He  went 
into  the  school  again  and  took  down  the 
emblem  of  anihority.  "  Xa,  na,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  "  that's  no  as  it  should  be  ! 
It  ought  to  loup  hke  an  eel  new  ta'en  frae  a 
stank  I  " 

He  tried  it  upon  his  palm. 

"It's  sair,"  he  said,  "but  it  hasna  the 
richt  bite.    I  ken  whaur  to  get  a  better." 

He  turned  to  go  out  again,  and  in  the  very 
doorway  encountered  the  great  languishing 
blue  eyes,  the  tall  well-rounded  form  and 
infantile  curves  of  Miss  Cliarlotte  "Webster. 

"  Oh,  Roy  !  Ye  are  no  gangin'  oot  because 
I  am  coniin'  in  ?  "  she  said,  witli  a  confiding 
glance  and  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  head. 

"  I  am  that  I  "  said  Strong  Mac  somewhat 
ungaliantly. 

The  girl  sighed  a  little,  looked  down  at 
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her  toe  making  patterns  in  the  dust  of  the 
porch,  and  then,  glancing  up  at  him,  said  : 
"  Bide- I  liac  something  to  tell  ye." 

"  What  is't  ?  "  waiil  Strong  Mac,  hanging 
upon  one  foot.  "  i  liae  au  ash-plant  to  cut 
up  the  Holm  Road." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Cluu'iotte  Webster  meaningly, 
"of  course.  Ye  wad  do  onyLliing  for //er. 
Ye  wadiia  bide  a  minute  to  hear  " 

"  To  hear  what  ?  I  haeinv  time,"  inter- 
rupted Strong  Mac.   "  Lasses  are  tliat  silly ! " 

"  She  is  no  silly." 

"  Ko,  she's  no,"  Siiid  Strong  Mac  dannt- 
lessly.  "  There's  no  a  lass  in  a  tlioosaiid 
conld  hae  kcepit  the  schnle  the  day  and 
gaen  throngli  the  Muckle  Laitin  like  yon  !  " 

"  That's  no  a'  what  lassies  are  gnid  for," 
said  Charlotte.  "  Tliere's  some  wad  do  mair 
tlian  that  to  pleasure  a  bonny  lad." 

"  Aye  r  "  said  Strong  Mae  impersonally. 

Charlotte  Webster  impatiently  snatched  a 
iiandkerchief  out  of  a  si(le  pocket  under  her 
little  wliite  apron  and  dabbed  hard  at  lier 
eyes  as  she  tniTicd  away. 

"  Your  heart's  as  hard^  "    She  paused 

for  a  comparison,  and  none  presenting  itself, 
she  concluded  lamely,  "as  hard." 

Now,  in  that  age  of  frank  admirations, 
Strong  Mac  had  been  maile  advances  to  in 
this  way  before.  He  was  a  bonny  lad  :  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  He  wished  the  girls 
wouldn't,  and  liked  Adora  Gnicie  because 
she  never  did  such  things.  Still,  he  was 
sorry  if  he  had  hurt  anyone's  feelings- 
even  Charlotte  Webster's. 

"  I  didna  mean  onytbing,  Chairlio,"  be 
said,  though  something  told  him  he  might 
live  to  repent  the  weakness. 

Charlotte  Webster  turned  sharply  at  the 
word,  the  white  kerchief  in  ber  hand.  Slic 
came  and  laid  ^^3^^§r^(^^^j|^^wji^his  arm, 
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aud  seeing  that  he  stood  still,  she  looked  up 

and  murmured  :  "  Ye  are  a  bonny  lad  !  " 

But  this  was  too  niiioh  for  the  fine 
monnfcun-brcd  joung  Spartan. 

"Oil,  don't  maid!"  lie  cried,  dropping 
hei'  hand  off  his  cuff.    "  1  hate  manlers  !  " 

The  wide  blue  eyes  flashed  fire  this  time. 
The  tears  stopped  weUing. 

"  Oh  !  and  I  hate  you  I  "  she  cried.  "  I 
will  never  apeak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live ! " 

But  Mac  knew  the  counter  for  that.  He 
had  needed  to  use  it  befoi*. 

"  Yes,  yon  will,"  he  said  ungraciously, 
"  worse  luck  !  " 

And  lie  went  out,  leaving  Miss  Webster 
to  dissolve  into  angry  t,ears. 

"  I  wonder  how  she  does  it?"  she  thought 
to  herself  afterwards.  "  I  wish  1  knew.  He 
likes  her  best,  though  she's  two  years 
younger  than  me,  and  no  half  as  bonny." 

She  pulled  a  little  mirror  out  of  her 
pocket  and  looked  long  and  carefally  at  her- 
self. She  had  saved  np  to  buy  it  feom 
Packman  Geordie  on  his  last  journey,  and 
had  had  vast  trouble  in  liiding  it  from  her 
mother,  who  was  a  religious  woman  of  a 
severe  type,  and  did  not  approve  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  as 
exemplified  in  girls  of  sixteen  carrying 
pocket-mirrors  about  with  them. 

Likewise  Charlotte  was  compelled  to  re-tie 
her  hair  at  Miss  Keek's,  where  she  left  her 
dinner-bag  on  the  way  to  school.  Miss  Keek 
— Louisa  Keck — was  the  village  dressmaker 
and  milliner,  a  withered  old  maid  with  a 
penchant  for  beanty  in  others,  whose  praises 
had  had  the  effect  of  making  Charlotte 
"Webster  inordinately  vain. 

A  moment's  perusal  of  her  own  face  satisfied 
Charlotte  that  her  failure  was  not  owing  to 
anything  in  herself.  Everything  was  right. 
Her  ribbons  were  neatly  tied,  and  went 
beautifully  with  her  hair,  which  (in  her 
mother's  absence)  she  wore  massed  low  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  after  a  picture  she  had 
seen  of  the  Empress  of  the  French. 

Charlotte  smiled.  It  was  the  identical 
smile  which  Miss  Keck  had  declared  to  be 
irresistible.  Charlotte  languished,  and  the 
pitlfulnras  of  the  ijxpression  melted  even 
herself.  And,  after  all,  she  was  despised — for 
whom  ? 

For  a  girl  of  fifteen,  lean  as  a  rake,  black 
as  a  cruw,  just  because  she  could  do  sums 
and  knew  Latin.  What  was  Latin  ?  Hid 
any  girl  ever  get  a  sweetheart  by  knowing 
Latin  ?  She  had  never  heard  of  one, 
Neither  had  Miss  Keck.    Well,  she  could 


wait.  After  all,  Roy  McCulloch  was  bat 
one— a  boy — nothing  moi'e — not  so  old  as 
herself.  He  might  be  strong.  He  was — 
yes,  what  was  the  word  Miss  Keck  had  used  ? 
— "  Handsome  " — that  was  it.  But  it  would 
all  come  I'ight.  She  would  show  him. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  too  open— thrown 
herself  at  liiin — made  herself  cheap.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  not  like  the  others.  And  Miss 
AVebster  felt  piqued.  The  attractiveness  of 
that  which  we  thought  we  were  sure  of,  is 
suddenly  more  than  doubled  when  we  find 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it. 

In  the  meantime  it  struck  her  that  Boy 
McCulloch  ought  to  be  punished  for  the 
shameful  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  to 
her.  Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  was  away 
in  the  woods,  cutting  a  horrid  stick  to  strike 
her  with.  He  would  not  think  twice  about 
that,  she  told  herself.  Perhaps  he  would  tell 
right  out  in  the  school  what  she  had  said  to 
him.  He  was  capable  of  such  treachery. 
Had  he  not  tiireatened  about  the  carrying  of 
the  milk — no,  that  was  not  Roy,  that  was 
James  ;  but  Roy  must  have  seen,  and  then 
cast  it  up  to  her  in  public. 

She  rose  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  his  school- 
bag.  It  lay  in  the  covered  desk  wliich  Roy 
shared  with  his  brother  and  Jock  Fairies. 
There  was  a  little  puzzle  lock  of  string  on 
it.  But  Jamie  McCulloch,  in  an  hour  of 
expansion,  had  shown  her  the  secret.  So 
she  opened  it  now,  after  a  little  puckering 
of  her  smooth  brows. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  something  ruddy 
under  the  fat  flap  of  the  brown  leather  bag. 
She  poked  cautiously  to  see  if  it  would  prove 
to  be  alive.  Then  she  slid  the  sti-ap  round, 
and  lo  I  a  beautiful  pheasant  lay  before  her. 
He  had  been  shot  under  the  wii^,  and  a  red 
drop  came  off  on  her  finger  as  she  turned 
him  over, 

"  Ugh,  nasty  !  "  said  Charlotte,  shuddering 
at  the  sight  of  blood.  She  looked  further. 
In  another  compartment  lay  a  little  fiask  of 
something  that  rattled.  Oh,  she  knew. 
These  were  pellets  of  lead  with  which  men 
killed  bii-ds.  Then  she  unrolled  several 
bullets  wrapped  in  a  place  by  themselves. 
Here  was  wadding,  and  here — in  an  old  dun- 
coloured  leathern  flask-r^owrfer.  Oh !  if 
only  she  could  make  it  go  off  at  the  right 
time  and  frighten  him — tliat  is,  without 
hurting  him  very  much  !  That  would  pay 
him  out  for  his  insolence.  But  she  did  not 
know  the  way  to  do  it  safely. 

Ah  !  she  had  it.  She  knew  what  would 
make  him  sorrier.  S{yslie  carefully  carried 
the  powder-hotlDstfeObtftea^^^^ut  where 
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ihe  cliildrc'ii  dniiik,  luiitul  tho  curmn-  of  tin; 
school.  She  took  the  cliaiued  iron  onp,  and 
prising  up  the  httle  luoasni'iiifT  k-ver  of  the 
cut-off,  she  poured  half  a  cupful  into  the 
flask  and  gave  it  a  shake. 

"  There,"  she  said,  with  raaHcious  glee, 
"  that  will  learn  Roy  McCulloch  no  to  think 
himael'  sae  clever  auither  time.  And  he  will 
find  oot  by  and  by  tba,t  he  may  learn  ithei' 
things  frae  lasses  forbye  Laitin  ! " 

Which  certainly  in  dne  courae  Strong  Mac 
did  indeed  discover. 

Then,  having  jnade  J^hcse  thoughtful 
arrangements,  Miss  Cliarlotte  AYebster  siiut 
the  sciiool  door  behind  her  and  went  up  the 
village  street  to  pour  her  troubles  into  the 
sympathetic  car  of  Miss  Louisa  Keck. 

She  had  liardly  reached  the  main  road 
when  she  saw  two  men  advancing  from  the 
direction  of  tlie  village.  One  of  them  she 
knew  as  Jonathan  Grier,  the  head  keeper  of 
the  Kells  Eange  estates  and  forests.  The 
other,  a  youngish  bearded  man,  was  unknown 
to  her. 

Jonathan,  the  keeper,  sto[)ped  and  hailed 
lier.  iie  was  in  some  distant  way  related  to 
her  Jiiotlier,  and  on  more  tlian  one  occiision 
had  siiown  hiinself  not  unanxioiis  to  call 
hiniscif  cousin.  And  as  he  was  a  well- 
looking  unmarried  man,  Charlotte  had  not 
been  too  |mrticnlar  as  to  genealogies. 

"  My  faith  !  ye  are  bonnier  than  ever !  " 
he  cried,  with  the  rough  countiy-bred 
geniality  wbicli  in  such  cases  passes  for  wit. 

Charlotte  tossed  her  head  and  asked  him 
bow  that  might  concern  him. 

He  replied  that  it  concerned  him  a  great 
deal,  if  the  thought  of  iicr  kept  him  froni 
getting  his  natural  sleep  in  the  shooting 
season. 

"  And  a'  thae  poachers  to  watch,  too,"  he 
added.  "  I  can  tell  ye,  Cousin  Chairlie,  that 
a  puir  game-watclier  canna  afford  to  hae  his 
head  filled  wi'  thochts  o'  bounie  lassies  at 
this  time  o'  the  year,  wi'  the  pheasants  to 
keep  an  e'e  on,  and  the  deer  coming  doon  aff 
the  hills  ui  droves," 

A  sudden  temptation  to  astonish  the  head 
keeper  took  hold  on  Charlotte  Webster, 
mingled  with  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
difference  between  his  treatment  of  her  and 
that  oi'-  the  Otlier.  S!ie  looked  back  at  the 
schoolhouse.  There  was  AdoraGracie  hang- 
ing out  something  on  a  clothes-hne.  The 
girl  stood  clear  and  graceful  against  the  sky 
on  the  top  of  the  knoll  above  the  trees. 
As  Charlotte  looked,  she  waved  her  hand  to 
someone  whom  the  watclier  could  not  see 
across  the  fields.    Of  course,  Charlotte  knew 


who  that  must  be.    Suddenly  her  mind  was 

made  ap. 

"  If  I  tell  ye  something;"  slie  said  to 
Keeper  Jonathan,  "ye'll  say,  sure  as  daith, 
that  ye  will  never  tell  that  I  telled  ye  ?  " 

Tlie  keeper,  rather  astonished,  gave  the 
promise,  glancing  after  liis  companion  a 
little  anxiously  as  he  did  so.  The  bearded 
man  had  walked  on  a  little  way. 

"  And  him  ?  "  continued  Charlotte,  point- 
ing also  to  the  young  grey-eyed  man. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  answer  for  him,"  said  the 
keeper,  laughing. 

'■  Weel,"  said  Woman  Scorned,  "  if  ye  want 
to  ken  whanr  some  o'  your  Lowran  pheasants 
wander  to,  ask  Roy  McCulloch,  o'  tiie  Back 
Hoose  o'  the  Mnir,  to  show  ye  his  bag  the 
nicht  as  lie  gangs  hame  frae  the  sehule." 

The  men  looked  quickly  at  each  other. 

"  Roy  McCulloch — who's  he  ?  "  said  the 
bearded  man,  speaking  for  the  first  time  as 
he  walked  towards  them,  switching  his  leg 
with  a  Malacca  cane. 

"  A  sou  of  that  infernal  poacher  up  on 
the  Oot  Muir  !  "  exclaimed  Jonathan.  '*  I 
would  gie  a  pound  note  oot  o'  my  sax  months' 
«age  if  I  could  grip  him — aye,  or  ony  o'  the 
clan  o'  them  !  " 

The  men  went  on,  intent  upon  their  talk, 
without  so  much  as  thanking  Charlotte. 

The  young  woman  stood  sulking,  and 
then,  instead  of  going  in  to  see  Miss  Keck, 
turned  up  the  Holm  Road  in  the  dii-ection 
of  the  ploughing  match. 

Perhaps  it  began  to  dawn  upon  her  that 
she  had  better  have  ignited  the  ]iowder  at 
once,  than  set  such  a  fuse  alight,  and  timed 
it  to  explode  as  Roy  McCulIocli  took  his 
way  homewards  to  the  solitary  cot  of  tlie 
House  of  Muir. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

GEBAT  WAS  THK  FALL  THEREOF. 

To  seek  a  fit  and  proper  aah-plant,  Roy 
McCulloch  went  over  the  dyke  at  tlie  old 
smithy  and  held  up  the  burnside  into  the 
Holm  plantations.  Here  he  soon  made 
choice  of  half-a-dozen  shoots,  supple,  tough, 
resilient,  mightily  convincing  to  the  natural 
palm. 

With  one  of  these  in  his  hands  to  trim  as 
he  walked  along,  and  the  rest  in  a  bundle 
underneath  his  arm,  Strong  Mac  sauntei'cd 
whistling  towards  the  main  road.  Instinct- 
ively he  took  a  short  cat"  at  right  angles  to 
his  former  path,  and  presently,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  he  came  out  i||gi^^^|'^dy  ridge 


He  started  abruptly  towards  the  comet  of  the  field  where  he  had  left  hid  ash-plants,' 
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which  faces  the  battleground  of  the  Benty 

The  shouts  and  encouragciinjiits  of  tlie 
rival  plougimien,  the  cUukiiig  of  accoiitro- 
meiits,  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  people 
lookin,tj  oil,  took  all  tlie  boy  in  lioy 
McCiilloeh  by  the  throat.  He  stood 
mechanically  paring  and  polishing  his 
scholastic  tools,  but  all  his  eyes  were  upon 
the  scene  before  him.  To  a  boy  from  the 
wild  moor  sobtndes  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  present  at  his  feet. 

Hardly  could  he  restrain  himself.  His 
finj^ers  itched  for  the  firm  hard  grip  of  the 
plough- stilts,  for  the  tug  and  strain  of  the 
horses,  to  feel  the  nervous  twitch  of  the  far- 
controlling  I'eiiis.  It  was  in  his  Iieart  that  ho 
could  plough  as  well  or  better  than  any  man 
there.  He  had  spent  the  previous  winter  and 
spring  as  "  orra  "  or  odd  man  on  the  large 
farm  of  Craig  Ronald,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  wh  ich  his  father's  cot  was  placed. 
The  regular  practitioner  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  Roy  McCulloch  had  not  only  undertaken 
his  work,  but  had  so  improved  upon  it,  both 
in  speed  and  quality,  that  his  furrows  had 
becouie  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
his  master,  and  of  envying  and  grieving  to 
his  professional  peers. 

As  Roy  stood  there  watching,  his  blood 
BtuTing  oddly  within  him,  keen  for  conflict, 
emulous  of  fame,  he  grew  conscious  of  the 
cries  of  "  Strong  Mac  !  Strong  Mac  !  "  with 
which  the  sight  of  his  figure  was  greeted 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

But  it  was  not  till  Jock  Fairies  came 
charging  down  upon  hitn — so  hastily  that  in 
scrambling  over  he  brought  down  half-a- 
dozcn  stones  from  the  road  dyke— that  he 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  Roy  Mcf  'ulloch 
tiiought  they  were  uttered  mockingly  because 
he  had  forbidden  the  school  to  go  near  the 
V.  ,  ploughing  match. 

"  Oh,  Mac  I "  panted  Jock,  tremulous  with 
excitement,  "  come  quick !  for  Heeven's 
sake  haste  ye,  or  Muckle  Sandy  Ewan  wiU 
carry  awa'  the  Single-handed  frae  Lowran— 
that  has  been  ooi-s  for  twenty  years.  They 
hae  yonr  auld  tiirn-oot  frae' Craig  Ronald 
waitin'  for  ye.  Oh  !  haste  ye— haste  ye 
fast!  Oil!  the  disgrace  —  onybndy  but 
Sandy  Ewan  !  Oasfc  your  coat  and  to  it, 
Strong  ^\in;  I  For  the  honour  o'  Lowran 
and  to  stop  Muckle  Sandy  frae  crawin'  a'  the 
days  o'  his  life  1 " 

"  But — but,"  said  Roy,  a  little  dazed  by 
the  pour  of  words,  "  I  hae  premised  to  be  at 
the  schule  when  the  bell  rings.  It's  me  that 
helpit  the  la^  w)  keep  it  this  mornin',  sae 


that  they  wadna  tak'  it  frae  her  laither  as 
they  threcpit  they  wad  do  the  last  time." 

"  1  ken— I  ken,"  said  Jock ;  "but.  oh,  man, 
hearken  !  There's  only  yae  rig  o'  bonny 
grand  to  j)ioo — the  lasc  but  twa,  and  ye'll 
hae  it  feenished  lang  afore  the  afternoon. 
Come  on  !  " 

The  eagerness  for  contest  latent  in  every 
man  took  Strong  Mac  at  unawares. 

He  was  so  easily  victor  in  wrestling, 
putting  the  stone,  and  other  diversions,  that 
this  seemed  suddenly  something  well  worth 
trying  for.  He  moved  irresolutely  down 
the  slope,  strode  over  Jock  Fairies'  gap  utkI 
stood  in  tiie  road.  By  this  time  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Charteris  of  Oraig  Ronald,  was  waving 
an  arm  to  him  to  hasten.  He  could  see  the 
arched  backs  and  shining  flanks  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  his  old  working  team,  and  that 
fired  him  more  than  anything  else. 

"  Haste  ye,  Roy ! "  cried  the  farmer  of 
Craig  Ronald  ;  "  they're  waiting.  Cast  your 
coat ! " 

The  tempter  triumphed.  Roy  threw  down 
his  rods,  trimmed  and  untrinnned,  under  the 
dyke  and  ran  hastily  to  the  plougli.  The 
man  in  charge  yiekiod  it  with  a  grin. 

"  I'm  no  man  for't — try  you  !  Ye're 
welcome,"  he  said.  "  Hand  her,  n*an,  baud 
her  straight  —  for  the  Itonour  o'  auld 
Lowran  !  " 

Adam  and  Eve  turned  to  look  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  sound  of  Roy's  step.  He 
went  about  them  once  carefully  to  get  the 
harness  buckles  to  his  mind,  patted  both  of 

tliem  on  their  moist  noses,  was  snuffed  and 
blown  all  over  with  evident  satisfaction,  and 
went  back  to  the  pioughtail  with  a  bound- 
ing heart. 

"Roy  McCulloch!  Next!''  cried  the 
starter  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

*'  Strong  Mac !  Strong  Mac  for  Low- 
ran  ! "  shouted  half-a-dozen,  led  by  the  now 
almost  frantic  Jock  Fairies,  who  danced 
about  in  his  eagerness  "  like  a  hen  on  a  hot 
girdle." 

And  the  next  moment  Strong  Mac  felt  the 
riss-ss-sifp  of  the  entering  blade,  the  halt  and 
heave  as  the  iron  took  the  full  deep  furrow, 
and  then — lie  was  liaif  way  up  the  field  be- 
fore he  knew  it.  The  shouting  sank  behind 
him.  He  felt  the  fresh  potent  smell  of  the 
newly  turned  earth  in  his  nostrils. 

It  went,  to  his  liead  like  wine.  His  heart 
had  been  thundering  in  his  ears,  but  now 
there  fell  upon  him  a  strange  calm.  Adam 
and  Eve  were  working  with  tempered  steadi- 
ness. The  rich  brown  soil  fell  away  as  easily 
as  blue  water  J^|o^-|^@(5^m|.^  a  boat. 
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Strong  Mac  felt  the  power  within  him.  His 
very  sovil  went  into  the  steel  of  his  wrist 

muscles. 

He  \v;iB  breasting  the  little  iiudiilation  of 
the  ridge  when  Mnekic  Sandy  passed  him, 
bending  to  hit^  task  with  plentiful  energy. 
As  he  caught  sight  of  Roy  McCulIoch  he 
seemed  to  lose  grip  for  a  moment  in  his 
astonishment.  The  plough  bounded  as  from 
a  hidden  stone,  ;md  the  broad  sheen  of  the 
polished  iron  showed  a  moment  above  the 
dull  Indian  red  of  the  soil. 

But  neither  spoke.  Both  were  far  too 
intent  on  their  work.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  at  that  moment  the  three  judges  were 
quite  near.  They  had  completed  their  task 
of  judging  the  first  portion  of  the  match, 
though  their  decision  was  as  yet  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  locked  beneath  their  liat-briuis. 
One  of  the  two  farmers  noticed  the  leap  of 
Sandy  Evvan's  ploughshare.  He  walked  to 
the  spot  down  one  of  the  narrow  causeways 
of  green  still  left,  fast  diminishing,  among 
the  long  red  parallels  of  the  ploughed  land. 

"  What  was  the  matter  wi'  young  Ewan  ?  " 
he  said  to  the  other  two  ;  "  there's  nae  stane 
there  ! 

But  the  trutli  was  that  all  unexpectedly 
Mnckle  Sandy  had  come  upon  an  obstacle 
worse  than  any  stone  in  the  way  of  his 
progress  cup-wards. 

After  the  second  turn  at  the  starting- place 
there  was  no  more  shouting  among  the 
crowd,  only  a  three-quarter  circle  of  intent 
faces,  all  bent  upon  the  performance  of  work 
in  which  every  man  present  was  an  expert. 

"Wise  heads  were  cocked  to  the  side,  as  it 
were  to  taste  the  competed  fuiTOW.  -  Eyes 
shrewd  and  grey  followed  the  next  grip  and 
take  of  the  share  as  the  teams  drew  steadily 
away.  Surely  Britannia  never  ruled  the 
waves  so  straightly  as  these  grey-shining 
keels  the  undulating  acres  of  the  Benty 
Rigs ! 

It  was  over.  Strong  Mac  took  his  team 
out  of  the  appointed  place,  drew  up  at  the 
dykesidc,  patted  Adam  and  Eve,  gave  them 
a  first  rub  with  a  borrowed  cloth — and — 
came  to  himself. 

The  school — Adora  Oram — his  promise  ! 

He  was  shamed,  disgraced.  Never  could 
he  iook  her  in  the  face  again.  Not  at  all  in 
the  way  of  love-making  or  love-feeling.  He 
never  tiiought  of  that,  but  as  one  to  be 
trusted,  a  man  of  !iis  word  ! 

Already  the  judges  were  walking  up  and 
down,  pacing,  measuring,  consulting.  The 
two  farmere  stood  meditatively  scratching 
their  chins.    The  smart  young  laird  was 


voluble  of  whispers,  alternately  sprightly  and 
dramatic  in  attitude. 

But  aU  suddenly  Roy  McGulloch  had  no 
pleasure  in  aught  that  he  had  done.  He 
started  abruptly  towards  the  corner  of  the 
held  where  he  haii  left  liis  iish-plants.  He 
tucked  tliem  mechanically  under  his  arm, 
vaulted  determinedly  into  the  road,  and 
marched  gloomily  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
schoolhouric  of  [jowran. 

He  heard  but  heeded  not  the  shouting 
behind  him. 

"  Come  hack — hey^  there  I  Max,  t  Strony 
Mac  !    Roy  McOuIhch  !    Come  back  !  " 

But  Mac,  deep  in  the  shame  of  his  soul, 
never  even,  turned  liis  head.  He  heard  the 
patter  of  feet  behind  him,  and  presently 
Jock  Fairies  dashed  up  with  something  in 
his  hand. 

"Comeback!"he  said.  '*  Man,  ychae  won 
the  cup!  1  heard  them  gie  it  oot  I  Ye  are 
to  come  back  for  the  judges  to  do  something 
— I  forget — *  congregation '  ye,  I  think  they 
said ! " 

"  I'm  no  gaun  back  nane  ! "  said  Roy, 
strengthening  his  negative  in  the  Fi-ench 
manner,  which  is  also  good  Scots. 

"  Eaitli,  then,"  said  Jock,  "I  was  fchinkin' 
that.  Ye  are  a  dour  hound.  Sae  T  just 
fetched  it.  It  was  my  faither  had  the 
buyin'  o't.  Hae — tak'  it!  It's  guid 
stampit  silver  1  " 

"  Throw  it  ower  the  dyke  !  "  growled 
Strong  Mac.    "  I'm  shamed  for  ever  !  " 

Jock  Fairies  gaped  at  him  with  growing 
doubts  of  his  sanity. 

"  Glory  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  wad  gie  a'  my  ain 
siller  an'  half  o'  my  faither's  to  be  shamed 
in  the  same  way.  Man,  do  ye  ken  that  ye 
are  the  only  man  that  has  keepit  Lowran 
frae  being  hct-faced  in  disgrace  this  day  ? 
For  the  match  has  been  gi'on  against  us. 
And  if  Sandy  Ewan  had  won  the  Single- 
handed,  no  a  man  o'  us  wad  ever  hae  been 
able  to  iiaud  up  his  head  again." 

"  But  I  promised — I  was  to  keep  the 
schule  !  Me  that  garred  them  a'  promise. 
Me  to  gang  to  the  plooin'  match  I  " 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  farmer  of  Holm 
gasped. 

"  The  schule  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  what's  aboot 

the  schule  ?  Ye  can  gang  to  tha  schule  ony 
day.  But  the  Single-handed  I  To  beat  a' 
Lowran  and  Kirkanders  !  " 

"  It's  no  the  schule  ■ —  it's  my  passed 
word  !  "  said  Strong  Mac  hopelessly. 

"  Hoots  !  "  said  Jock  Fairies,  "  it's  only  to 
a  lassie.  Juist  flairdie/«oax)  her  a  wee  and 
it  will  be  a'  riclH^I^  ^OOglC 
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"  No,  it  winna,"  said  Strong  Mac  grimly. 
Tiien  after  a  pause  iie  added  :  "  I'm  gaun 
back.   Sae  are  you  I " 

Jock  Fairies  turned,  as  if  to  flee  at  the 
wo  I'd. 

".  Deil  a  step  1  "  lie  cried  donrly.  "  What 
do  ye  tak'  nie  for,  Roy  McCulloch  ?  Tlie 
wale  o'  the  fnn  is  to  come  ! 

"  I'll  tak'  ye  back  to  the  schnle— we'll  liae 
some  fun  there,  you  an'  ine  !  "  said  Strong 
Mac  darkly. 

Jock  Fairies,  with  the  vision  of  the  cold 
collation  waiting  on  the  judges  and  selected 
friends  in  his  father's  dining-room,  tried  a 
holt'  and  rush.  But  Strong  Mac  had  him 
liy  the  collar  in  a  moment. 

"  Niuie  o'  tliat,"  he  murmured  between 
his  leetli,  as  he  shook  liira  fiercely.  "  It  was 
you  tiiat  made  me  forget,  and  it's  you  that's 
giiiiu  to  gar  me  mind  !  " 

"  Weel,"  ati.swered  Jock  FairicK,  "  ye 
noediia  joggle  the  head  off  my  body,  at  ony 
rate.  I  declare  I'm  like  a  red  thistle  wi'  its 
neck  broken  ! " 

Xo  this  Strong  Mac  made  no  reply,  and 
the  two  marched  silently  abreast  to  the 
schoolhonse  door.  Jock  was  caiTying  the 
Single-handed  cup  carefully,  as  became 
the  bearer  of  a  trophy.  Also  he  had  news 
to  tell.  On  the  wlioie  he  was  a  happy  boy. 
All  !  if  he  had  but  known,  neither  pride  nor 
minted  gold  would  liave  tempted  liim  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  Lowran  Scliooi. 

"  Open  tiie  door  !  "  Strong  Mac  ordered 
his  coin  pan  ion. 

"  Gang  in  ?  " 

Jock  Fairies  entered,  holding  the  cup  in 
his  hands  proudly,  as  if  it  had  been  the  day 
of  the  annual  "  presentation,"  when  the 
haims  requited  their  m^ter  witli  gifts  for 
his  attentions  of  tlu!  year. 

The  close  school  scent  of  many  breathings 
and  miicli  damp  clothes  met  them  fuil,  as  well 
lis  a  curious  waiting  hush.  Adora  Oracie  was 
,at  the  dei*k  witli  a  book  in  her  hand.  She  did 
not  look  at  the  pair  as  they  came  in.  But 
the  scliool  made  up  for  this  by  gazing  open- 
moutlie:!. 

Deil  McKobb  emitted  a  little  whinny  of 
apprehension  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  supple 
ash-plants  under  Strong  Mac's  arm.  He  had 
a  presentiment,  which  in  his  own  mind 
amounted  to  certainty,  that  he  was  destined  to 
make  (;l(iser  acquaintance  with  some  of  these. 

AVitli  an  iiillexible  detcruiinate  hand  Ujiun 
Jock's  collar,  Strong  Mac  shoved  his  com- 
]»anion  up  in  front  of  tlie  master's  desk,  in 
which  stood  Adora,  the  book  still  in  her 
liaiid. 


"  Stan'  there,  an'  dinna  ye  budge  I "  he 
ordered. 

"  The  Gup — the   Single  -  handed  1  Oh, 
lads,  he's  won  it !    Strong  Mac's  won  it  I  " 
As  these  woi'ds  left  his  lips,  Jock  Fairies 

received  a  buffet  on  the  side  of  Ins  head 
which  almost  made  him  drop  the  trojihy. 

"  ]\Iaister,"  said  Strong  j\Iac  cleai'ly,  so 
that  all  the  scliool  could  hear,  "  I  hae  dune 
wraiig— 1  forgot  mysel' — me  that  promised 
to  help  ye— to  Stan' at  yoiic  riclst  hand.  \ 
was  tenijitit.  I  gaed  to  the  plooin'  match^ — 
me  an'  Jock  Fairies.  But  we  iiae  comeii 
hack,  me  and  him — and  ihm!  " 

He  held  out  the  new  ash-plants  in  both 
hands,  and  as  Adora  did  not  take  them,  he 
piled  them  on  the  front  of  the  desk  above 
tlie  zinc-covered  ink-well. 

"  But  T  hae  tliocliL  what  to  do,"  he  went 
on.  "Thei'c's  Jock  that  first  did  wrang,  for 
he  was  yonder  ami  he  tem])tit  mc.  And  there 
is  me,  that  should  hae  kenned  the  better,  for 
it  was  me  that  forbade  the  sclmle  to  gang  to 
the  Benty  Rigs.  Noo,  ye  are  the  maister. 
It  should  be  you  that  should  thresii  ns.  But 
we  are  muckle  and  ayont  your  strength  to 
gar  mind.  This  is  what  we  will  do.  I'll 
undertak'  to  make  Jock  here  be  vexed  for 
his  misdeeds,  and  he'll  do  the  same  for  me. 
Time  aboot !  " 

"He  liandeil  .lock  Fairies  one  of  the  supple 
ash-plants,  giving  it  a  preliminary  s\visli 
through  the  air  to  test  its  capacities.  Then 
lie  selected  one  liiinself,  slightly  more  at 
random.  Jock  Fairies  looked  astonished  and 
laughed  a  little  inanely. 

"It'll  be  juist  fun,"  he  whispered  a  little 
uncertainly. 

"  Aye,  juist  fun  !  Hand  oot  yer  hand  !  " 
said  Strong  Mac,  in  an  even  voice. 

"  No— yon  first,"  said  Jock  Fairies,  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Jock  raiseil  the  rod  and  with  a  sort  of  giggle 
brought  it  down  on  his  companion's  liand, 
sa\  ing  the  stroke  at  the  end  in  a  way  known 
to  boys. 

Roy  McCulloch  received  no  more  than  the 
tap  of  a  rat's  tail. 

"  Your  time,"  he  said,  with  a  grimness 
which  might  have  warned  his  comrade. 

Jock  Fairies  held  out  his  own  hand  and 
received  a  stinger  that  drew  an  involuntary 
yell  from  him, 

"There's  no  fair!"  he  cried;  "I  only 
hit  you  in  fun," 

Did  ye  ?  "  saiii  Strong  ^lac,  "  then  the 
mair  fnlc  you  !  This  is  to  gar  you  an'  me 
mind  the  Lowran  plooiii^-jnatcL  a'  the  days 

of  Oor  hves  !  "     Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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There  was  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity 
of  Jock's  intentions  when  next  lie  smote. 
Vengeance  whistled  shrill  in  his  ash-plant. 

"  That's  some  better  !  "  said  Strong  Mac, 
with  a  shoili  indrawing  of  the  breath. 

Twenty  apiece  was  the  conut  and  tale  of 
their  mutual  penance.  Eveiyone  was  satis- 
fied— the  school  specially  .so.  Those  who 
chanced  to  be  absent  said  they  would  rather 
have  missed  a  hundred  ploughing  matches 
than  this  historic  holocaust. 

"Whatalickiu' !  "  was  tlie  general  verdict, 
given  with  a  dehghtful  shirer. 

Afterwards  Jock  Fairies  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  expenences. 

"  It  was  like  this,"  he  said  :  "  At  tlie  very 
firet  I  didna  think  Mac  was  in  earnest.  But 
after  that  I  warned  him.  He  owned  himsel' 
tliat  my  sixth  and  fourteentli  were  fine  and 
searchin'  to  the  conscience.  An'  mind  ye, 
that  was  a  heap  for  Strong  Mac  to  allow  !  " 

"An'  wliat  ye  gat— was  it  awfu'  sair  ?  " 
they  asked. 

Jock  Fairies  silently  exhibited  his  palms. 

"  ril  no  be  able  to  lift  a  preen*  aff  the 
floor  for  a  day  or  twa — I'm  thinkin' ! "  he 
said,  not  without  some  retisonable  pride. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BOUND  HAND  AND  FOOT  WITH 
GKAVE-CLOTHKS. 

"  Fathke,"  Adolu  Gracie  said,  coming 
gently  to  the  old  man's  bedside — an  old  man 
not  yet  old  in  years — "  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

The  Dominie  turned  his  head  towards  her 
slowly.  His  eyes  were  wet,  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?  "  she  cried, 
kneeling  bv  the  bedside.  "  Tell  vour  Dora 
what  it  is*!  " 

It  W!is  not  the  maudlin  repentance  of  the 
"day  after,"  but  rather  the  deeper  remorse 
of  the  morally  weak,  which  made  the  school- 
master reply :  "I  have  been  but  an  ill 
father  to  you,  my  bairn.  Pray  God  that  ye 
may  ere  long  find  a  home  of  your  own,  where 
my  sins  will  be  powerless  to  follow  you  I  " 

The  girl  took  Donald  Gi-acie  about  the 
neck. 

"Yon  must  not — indeed  you  must  not," 

she  said  ;  "  it  is  wicked  of  you  to  speak 
like  that.  1  will  never  leave  you,  father.  1 
warit  no  home  but  where  you  arc.'' 

Tlie  Dominie  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
window. 

"  Sit  ye  there,  Dora,*'  he  said  gently  ; 

*  Preen  =  [lin. 


"  let  the  light  fall  on  your  face.  I  would 
speak  with  you.  1  am  weak— veiy  weak 
and  ill.  But  in  my  weakness  I  have  been 
made  to  see  many  things  that  formerly  were 
hid  from  me.'' 

The  Dominie  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked 
long  a|t  his  daughter  with  an  eager  inquiring 
gaze. 

"Aye,"  he  said  at  last,  ".surely  you  are 
of  my  i'atiier's  folk— even  as  I,  to  luy  sorrow, 
took  after  my  mother's  kimi.  No,  keep  stiil 
a  little  longer.  You  liavf;  the  brow  low  and 
broad,  the  determined  mouth,  the  head 
thrown  back,  which  all  the — all  my  father's 
kin  possess." 

"  And  my  own  mother  ?  "  inquired  his 
daughter  ;  "  you  never  speak  to  me  of  her." 

"  She  is  as  the  angels  in  heaven,"  said 
Donald  Gnioie.  "Praise  God  that  she  was 
Uiken  away  from  the  things  that  have  come 
to  pass." 

*'  Am  I  like  her  ?  "  said  Adora,  with  a 
hopeful  accent. 

"  Whiles  —  while  ."  said  the  Dominie 
softly.  *'  When  ye  are  sleeping,  or  when  ye 
sit  on  the  stoup  and  hearken  to  the  mavises, 
it  comes  to  me  that  ye  hae  a  glift'  of  her. 
But  it  passes.  It  passes.  Ko,  I  cannot 
say  you  are  like  your  mother.  Ye  are  a 
Balgracie  from  snood  to  shoe-sole,  if  ever 
there  was  one  !  " 

"  A  ivhat,  father  ?  " 

The  accent  of  astonislnnont  in  the  girl's 
voice  recalled  the  Dominie  to  himself. 

"  A  Gracie — I  said  Gracie  !  "  he  answered 
quickly. 

"  But  yon  said  Bal-gracie,  father  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  I  was  not  thinking,"  said  lier 
father  wearily.  "  The  name  is  used  both  ways 
where  I  come  from  1 " 

"  Where  was  it  that  you  married  my 
mother  ?  "  the  girl  went  on,  resolved  once 
for  all  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  secret. 

"  In  the  north— far  to  the  northward," 
be  answered  her;  "and  when  she  was  lost 
to  me,  I  came  hither,  to  leave  the  past  behind 
me." 

Adora  thought  it  over  and  then  said  : 
"  Was  it  after  my  mother  that  I  was  called 
Adora  ?   There  is  no  such  name  hereaway." 

'*  No,"  answered  the  Dominie,  "  not  after 
your  mother,  but  after  a  great-aunt — the 
sister  of  my  father.  It  is  an  old  family 
name." 

"  And  are  your  people  all  dead  ?  " 

The  Dominie  lifted  his  hand  like  one  who 
is  about  to  beat  time  to  a  slow  tune. 

"  Dead —dead — all  dead,"  he  murmured. 
And  then  lower  |-]^^^^d(jQ4j^'vi^i^trt>  me  !  " 
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But  tlie  i^ii'l  took  only  tlie  letter  of  his 
words.  She  left  the  window  and,  comiiic,' 
Dear,  seated  herself  beside  him  on  the  httle 
stool. 

"Deal',"  she  said,  patting  him  on  the  thin 
hair  above  his  temples,  "  what  does  it  matter  ? 
You  have  me  to  look  after  you.  AVhy,  I 
kept  the  school  to-day  !  "Would  yon  like  to 
hear  how  ?  "  * 

And  without  giving  him  time  to  deny  her, 
she  began  to  tell  him  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  day  of  the  plougiiing  match,  from 
whieh  all  after  events  in  the  history  of 
Lowran  School  were  dated. 

The  Dominic  listened,  then  presently  he 
smiled.    After  a  while  he  laughed  outright. 

"What  was  the  'maxie'  Roy  MoCaUoch 
made  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  told  him. 

"  Urn  1 "  growled  the  Dominie.  "  He's  no 
great  scholar  to  make  a  speaking  about,  but 
he  kens  better  than  that." 

As  tlie  tale  went  on,  the  schoolmaster 
steadily  regarded  his  daughter.  New  ideas 
were  rising  itt  his  heart..  He  had  thought 
li(ir  but  a  child,  and  lo  1  he  realised  that  hi  a 
little  others  would  be  looking  under  the  brim 
of  her  suii-bonuet. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Dora  ?  "  he  asked 
presently,  interrupting  the  tale  of  the  re- 
pentance of  Roy  McCulloch. 

'*  Nearly  sixteen,"  she  answered,  with  the 
cheerful  previousness  of  youth  as  it  looks 
forward  across  the  years. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  Dominie,  "  it  will  come 
all  too  soon  !  " 

"  What  will  come,  father  ?"  .said  the  girl. 
"  What  has  come  over  you  ?  " 

"  My  d eat] I -warrant  f" 

The  girl  rose  hastily. 

"  Are  you  ill,  father  ?  "  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  Have  you  had  the  pain  again  ?  " 

Donald  Gracie  took  his  daughter  by  the 
hand  and  made  her  sit  down  again. 

"Ko,"  he  said  softly.  "I  would  not  be 
selfish  ;  but  the  day  yon  leave  me— that  day 
shall  be  as  a  death-warrant  to  me  ! " 

"  But  I  will  never  leave  you,  father  ! " 
said  Adora  Gracie  anxiously.  "  All  I  want 
is  just  to  bide  and  make  you  happy." 

Then  she  tried  cajolery. 

"  What  a  '  griimpus  '  of  a  Pater  ^^neas  it 
is  !  "  she  cried,  slapping  his  pahu  with  her 
finger-tips ;  "  always  making  trouble  for 
itself  I  Stay  I  I  will  bring  it  a  dish  of  tea 
iind  some  of  the  scones  it  likes.  Then  we 
will  see  if  it  can  still  be  ungrateful  and 
grmnpus  to  its  only  daughter." 

As  she  scudded  out  of  the  room,  the 


Domim'e  lay  wati^hing  lier.  The  ache  of  a 
wasted  life— the  unavailing  sorrow  of  a  past 
not  to  be  recalled— were  eating  into  his  sou!. 
Yet  even  in  the  throes  of  remorse  he  looked 
several  times  at  a  chest  of  drawers  which 
filled  up  the  space  between  the  window  and 
the  door.  Once  he  half  rose  from  his  bed, 
and  immediately  fell  back  again,  with  a 
bitter  expression  of  anger  and  disgust  upon 
his  face. 

"No,  no,"  he  said  to  himself;  "surely  I 
Ciinnot  be  such  a  hound  !  IJetter  far  that  I 
should  take  a  pistol  and  shoot  myself  !  There 
is  no  strength  or  manhood  hi  me  !  If  I 
cannot  keep  the  door  of  my  heart,  why 
should  I  live  to  bring  disgrace  on  her  ?  " 

Presently,  like  a  sunbeam,  Adora  Gracie 
came  dancing  in,  tea-cup  in  hand. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  cried,  "  just  as  you  love 
it !  This  will  teach  you  to  be  thankful  that 
you  have  a  wise  woman  to  look  after  you. 
Drink  it  hot,  grampus,  and  watch  me 
dust." 

So  saying,  she  began  to  go  ovof  the  whole 
room  systematically,  the  backs  and  bottoms 
of  chairs  included.  Tiien  came  tops  of 
pictures,  the  httle  ledges  of  drawer  mouldings, 
then  crevices  and  corners  which  no  iiuniau 
eye  could  reach — for  she  was  one  who  dusts 
for  conscience'  sake,  not  to  have  praise  of 
women.  While  at  her  work,  the  tongue  of 
Adora  Gracie  ran  all  the  time  on  this  topic 
and  on  that.  She  told  again,  with  fresh 
details,  the  story  of  the  ploughing  match, 
speaking  of  the  victory  of  Strong  ^liic  with 
something  like  prideful  exultation,  tlien 
humorously  of  his  repentance,  and  especially 
concerning  the  unexampled  duet  of  vengeance 
played  by  him  and  Jock  Fairies,  till  Donald 
Gracie  shook  with  laughtei'  in  his  bed. 

Thus  his  daughter  wiled  him  out  of  him- 
self with  the  witchery  of  her  tongue  and 
the  imitations  with  which  she  interepcrsed 
her  narrative.  Finally  she  went  into  the 
dark  schoolhouse  and  brought  out  Roy's  new 
stock  of  ash-plants,  of  which  two  already 
showed  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  The  old 
man  laughed  aloud. 

"  Ye  are  a  witch,  Dora  !  "  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "Yet  I  fear  mc  these  lightsome 
ways  of  yours  will  cause  heart-ache  to  many." 

The  girl  held  up  her  hands  in  real  dismay. 

"  'Deed,  then,  faither,"  she  said,  dropping 
into  the  vernacular,  "  but  ye  are  drcadsome 
hai-d  to  please.  Hand-ache  and  back-ache 
have  I  caused  in  plenty  this  day,  but  heart- 
ache m  not  on  my  conscience  !  " 

The  Domini^^ook Jg^^^  her  with 
an  au'  that  said  ;  *^Biae  a  wee  o 
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"  And  now,"  she  cried,  "  I  will  leave  yon. 

You  are  to  go  straight  to  sleep,  and  you  will 
be  all  well  in  the  morning — the  doctor  &aid 
so.  I  will  come  in  again  to  bid  my  old 
grnmpus  good-night ! " 

She  ran  out  again,  and  tlie  dusk  settled 
dowu  upon  the  chamber  of  Donald  Oraeie. 
The  solitary  candle  made  a  point  of  illu- 
mination so  bright  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
room  was  simk  in  blackness  of  daikness. 

The  Dominie  moved  uneasily.  He  seemed 
to  be  repeating  something  to  himself,  w^hich 
might  have  been  a  prayer,'  or  some  resolve 
put  into  words  to  give  it  greater  binding 
force  upon  the  man's  \vill. 

It  was  a  much  more  sedate  maiden  wlio 
returned  in  her  night  garments  to  say  a  iasi 
good-night,  a  shawl  round  her  shouldere  wliich 
the  Dominie  I'ecognised  as  having  been  aboui 
her  mothers  when  she  died.  To  the  child's 
simplicity  it  was  but  a  wrap  iu  which  to  slip 
upon  occasion  into  her  father's  room.  To 
Donald  Gracie  it  became  a  symbol  of  the 
black  robe  with  which  Fate  had  enwrapped 
and  destroyed  his  life. 

Without  any  prelude,  according  to  her 
invariable  custom  since  she  wsis  a  cliild, 
Adora  Gracie  knelt  at  her  fatlier's  side  to  say 
her  prayers.  Often  in  yeara  past  she  had 
said  tiicm  at  the  knee  of  a  man  rocking 
jielplessly  in  his  chair  or  dropping  maudlin 
tears  upon  her  hair.  But  the  Angel  of  the 
Presence,  that  One  who  doth  always  behold 
the  face  of  God,  had  been  quick  to  draw  a 
veil  of  merciful  darkness  between,  so  that 
the  innocent  had  not  been  offended. 

To-night,  Donald  Gracie,  the  unfrocked 
clergyman,  the  secret  drunkard,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  daughter's  head  as  she  prayed.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  window  through  which 
the  night  looked  in  on  the  white-robed  figure 
kneehng  by  the  bedside,  and  on  the  grey  old 
man  lying  open-eyed,  rigid,  with  doom 
written  on  his  countenance. 

Then  Adora  rose  up,  kissed  her  father  on 
the  forehead,  said  :  "  Good-night,  grumpus  ; 
call  me  if  you  need  me  ! "  and  so  went  her 
ymy  to  her  narrow  cot  in  the  closet  over- 
looking the  garden. 

In  five  minutes  she  was  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  tired  and  the  conscience  free,  but 
Donald  Gracie  lay  long  listening  to  the  drip- 
drip  of  the  tall  pines  on  the  leaden  roof  of 
the  porch,  as  the  moisture  collected  on  the 
needles  and  foil  ¥>\o\\\^—plop-pUp,  regular 
and  heavy  as  the  ticking  of  a  minster  clock. 

A  bird  came  and  nestled  against  the  sill. 
The  ivy  on  the  wall  tapped  the  pane.  Over 
the  fields  the  Gatehouse  dog  explained  to  all 


the  hills  that  he  was  alone  and  very  sorrow- 
ful. There  was  not  yet  a  moon  to  bay  at,  so 
he  bayed  because  of  that. 

Plffp'plop!  It  was  di-eary,  indeed,  thought 
the  Dominic.  Besides,  it  was  chil!  outside. 
On  such  a  night  one  might  easily  take  one's 
death  from  cold.  And  if  so,  what  would 
come  of  that  girl  'r  Moreover,  his  head 
ached  and  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  Yet 
sleep  he  must.  What  to  do  ?  Yes,  there 
was  one  thing.  There  iu  the  bottom  drawer, 
at  the  near  corner.  He  knew  he  could  find 
it  in  the  dark  without  troubling  anyone. 

Donald  Gracie  was  half  out  of  bed,  when 
tin'ougli  his  soul  darted  the  rending  illumi- 
nation of  sudden  self-knowledge.  It  was  a 
voice  ffoni  hea\en,  like  the  flashing  of  the 
liglitiiing  of  the  Lord's  anger  from  the  east 
to  the  west. 

"  Oh,  thou  lost  to  shame,  complete  in 
sin!"  it  seemed  to  say- -"  wliat  1  So  soon 
after  t!ie  oath  sworn,  with  the  sound  of  the 
child's  prayer  yet  upon  thine  ear  !  And  yet 
thou  wouldat  bind  thyself  more  hopelessly  in 
the  bondage  !  Donald  Balgracie,  once  more 
beware,  lest  God  forget  to  be  gracious  any 
more  !  " 

And  with  a  shuddering  sigli,  the  Dominie 
sank  back  on  Ins  bed  and  lay  still. 

Long  he  abode  motionless.  Whether  or 
not  he  prayed,  no  Imman  being  save  himself 
can  know.  If  he  did,  the  devil  had  his  hook 
in  every  petition.  They  could  not  rise  upon 
the  wings  of  insincerity.  The  heart  denied 
what  the  lips  craved. 

There  was  silence  in  the  darkened  chamber. 
The  bed  creaked.  There  was  silence  again. 
Then  a  bird  of  the  night  flew  heavily  against 
the  window,  and  a  man,  at  business  with 
a  drawer  in  the  corner,  uttered  a  sharp 
startled  cry. 

A  white  figure,  tall  and  slim,  stood  in  the 
open  door,  holding  aloft  a  lighted  candle. 
Beneath  kneit  the  man  who  had  prayed  ;  in 
his  hand  the  Enemy  of  his  Soul. 

"  Oh,  father !  "  cried  the  girl ;  "  and  you 
promised  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SOUR  MAJSTTA  OF  VEKGBANCB. 

There  is  no  hero  worship  like  that  of  a 
small  boy  for  a  great.  It  passes  the  love 
of  woman  in  this,  that  there  is  no  expecta- 
tion of  return  in  it.  Toleration  is  all  that 
is  expected.  PersonalynshastiseiQ^nt  only 
increases  the  ffe^Ssa^v^jp^^gi^bTshipper. 
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Ifeglect,  ill  words,  blows  are  only  so  many 
love  tokens,  fnel  to  feed  the  flames  of  a  more 
utter  adoration. 

In  the  Lowran  School  there  were  at  least 
twenty  boys  who  were  willing'  to  be  slaves 
and  foot-runners  to  Strong  Mac.  But  only 
one  of  these  had  the  necessary  freedom  of 
action  to  enable  him  to  foUow  the  god  of 
his  idolatry  from  point  to  point,  reaxly  to 
appear  or  to  vanish,  to  fetch  or  to  carry,  to 
speak  or  to  be  silent,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  master. 

This  boy  was  Daid  the  Bell,  sou  of  Orob 
McKobb,  the  good-for-nothing  scapegrace 
aTid  poacher  in  ordinary  to  the  village  of 
Lowran. 

Daid  had  remarkable  advantages.  ITe  was 
not  required  to  be  present  at  certain  hours 
for  meals.  Indeed,  that  would  liavc  been 
often  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  in 
Crob  McRobb's  house  the  meals  had  a  way 
of  not  being  present,  either. 

Daid  tiierefore  dined,  as  he  lived,  lightly 
and  at  large.  A  puddock-stool  (so  that  it 
did  not  grow  in  a  wood  or  on  an  internally 
rotten  tree)  would  serve  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Daid  had  a  rule  with  regard  to  all  mush- 
rooms and  toadstools  wliich  be  communicated 
to  his  companions  as  follows— 

"  Lathies,  it's  like  this,  I  comes  to  a 
iniickle  yin.  I  looks  him  ower.  Gin  he's 
spotty  abune  or  greeny  aneath,  I  hae  nae 
mair  trokin'  wi'  him.  But  if  he's  an  ordinary, 
sappy,  hairmleas-lookin'  animal,  I  juist  eats 
a  lump  o'  him,  an'  lets  a  wee  bit  gang  doou 
my  throat.  Then  'gin  it  begios  to  burn  as 
it  I  had  swallied  a  red  pepper,  faith  I  I  mak' 
straight  for  the  nearest  burn,  and  there  I 
drink  as  muckle  water  as  I  can  hand. 
There's  maybe  learnit  folk  that  kens  a  better 
way  wi'  mushrooms,  but  that's  guid  eneuch 
for  Daid  !  Ye  needna  often  gang  hungry  if 
ye  ken  that !  " 

But  this  day  of  the  Lowran  ploughuig 
match,  Daid  McRobb  had  known  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  would  fare  more  royally  than  upon 
puddock-stools.  He  would  go  up  to  the 
Holm,  and  Jock  Fairira  would  give  him 
broken  meats.  Of  if  Jock  would  not — if,  as 
Daid  the  Deil  expressed  it,  "  Jock  took  the 
atui-dy  " — he,  Daid  the  Deil,  would  provide 
the  broken  meats  for  himself.  If  they  were 
stilt  whole  meats,  he  would  break  them. 
The  boy  liad  aU  the  keen  shiftfnlness  of  a 
village  outcast,  of  the  son  of  a  ]>etty  poacher, 
an  annexer  of  other  people's  property  in  a 
small  way,  a  crafty  eucroaoher  upon  other 
people's  poultry-yards — all  these  was  Daid, 
always  in  a  small  way. 


Daid  had  been  most  things  in  his  time, 
but,  bar  the  poaching,  which  be  pursued 
in  the  spirit  of  an  academical  exercise, 

be  had  decided  long  ago  that  (comparative) 
honesty  was  considerably  the  best  policy. 
Blackmail  was  his  particular  line.  He  could 
not  influence  the  conduct  of  his  father,  but 
he  conld  hnd  out  where  he  had  been.  Some- 
times Daid  would  even  assort  the  plunder  of 
the  day  as  his  father  lay  asleep  (overcome 
with  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  profession, 
togetherwith  too  much  " Lucky Greentrees"),. 
and  restore  the  property  of  protected  persons 
to  them — whether  plough-culters,  articles 
of  harness,  corn-measures,  sieves,  or  game 
chickens  and  "kain  hens"  kept  in  mew  for 
the  next  instalment  of  the  Laird's  dues. 

Daid's  blackmailing  terms  were  not  out  of 
the  way.  He  was  no  Rob  Roy  from  yont  the 
Lennox  Ihie.  A  bite  and  a  sup  at  your  back 
door,  a  warm  corner  by  the  kitchen  fire,  an 
occasional  bed  in  the  barn  among  the  sacks 
when  his  father  had  barred  him  out  of  tlie 
tumble-down  outhouse  he  called  home — these 
made  the  modest  sum  of  Daid's  requirements. 
And  withal  he  was  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  a  character.  He  did  not  now  find  him- 
self chased  out  of  a  farmyard  upon  sight,  as 
had  been  the  way  when  he  was  no  better 
than  "  that  loon  o'  Crob  McKobb's."  He 
became  "that  limb,  wee  Daid  "—which  is  a 
very  different  thing,  the  diminutive  being  as 
good  as  a  bowl  of  porridge  to  him  in  most 
places. 

On  this  day  of  the  ploughing  match,  Daid 
had  hovered  in  the  offing  of  his  divinity's 
favour  all  day,  watching  him,  thinking  how 
great,  how  noble,  how  incomparable  was 
Strong  Mac.  His  eyes  were  full  of  adoration. 
His  very  soul  was  longing  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  even  if  only  to  the  extent  of  having  the 
atUiched  body  ajiostrophised  and  kicked  out 
of  the  way.  Ii  chaiicdd,  huM"e\  or,  that  Strong 
Mac  had,  vulgarly  speaking,  other  fish  to  fry. 
It  was,  for  instance,  nearly  three  of  the  clock 
on  this  November  day  before  Strong  Mac 
made  his  peace  with  Adora  Gracie,  and  with 
many  promises  to  be  "  on  hand "  in  the 
morning,  swung  the  full  satchel  across 
his  back  and  took  his  road  up  the  glen 
towards  the  House  of  Muir,  where  he  lived 
with  his  father  and  his  brother  James.  He 
was  alone,  as  he  expected  to  be— Jamie 
McCulloch  having  gone  "  wi'  the  lasses''  as 
was  liis  custom.  To  be  particular,  the  elder 
brother  luui  accompanied  Miss  Charlie 
Webster  home— for  the  classical  purpose  of 
carrying  her  bag  of  books.- 

It  was  ten  mitesst^  6he4l^Qy>F^uir  by 
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snch  raid  as  there  wsks,  !i  roatl  tliat  ii  deer- 
stalking' po'iy  would  have  shied  at.  But 
Strong  Mae  did  not  propose  to  trouble  the 
road.  He  knew  better  than  that.  By 
takin*5  the  face  of  the  fell,  striking  into 
Phiekamiu  Cleuch,  and  following  the  left 
bank  of  the  burn,  he  would  come  to  a  certain 
inconspicuous  outcrop  of  rock,  and  under 
that  rock,  wrapped  in  an  old  blanket  and 
touched  with,  grease  against  the  damp,  he 
would  find  a  gun.  It  had  been  hidden  by 
himself  in  the  morning  ;  and  even  if  there 
were  nothing  to  waste  powder  on  in  the  dusk, 
he  had  a  hare  or  two  snugly  hi<li]en  away, 
the  whicli  he  had  shot  in  the  morning. 

The  pheasant  he  had  brought  to  school 
with  intent  to  give  it  to  Adora  Gracie,  but 
the  events  of  the  day  had  tried  that  yoiuig 
lady's  temper.  So  when  it  was  offered  after 
the  escapade  of  the  ploughing  match,  she 
had  replied  :  "  Keep  your  poached  pheasants 
for  them  that  want  them  !    I  dinna  I " 

"  It  will  make  something  nice  for  the — for 
Mr.  Oracle !"  Strong  Mac  suggested  humbly. 

But  with  the  best  of  women,  as  Roy  had 
yet  to  learn,  repentance  and  punisiinient  do 
not  clear  old  scores  as  tliey  do  witli  a  man. 
These  I'emain,  to  be  brought  forward  again 
upon  occasion,  as  in  French  criminal  practice, 
"  by  way  of  prejudice."  So  again  Adora 
refused. 

"  I  am  oblecged  to  you,  Roy  McCulioch," 
she  said,  "  but  my  father  does  veiy  well  with 
what  I  have  provided  for  him— and  I  have 
the  writing  copies  to  set  I  " 

And  this,  being  of  a  nature  of  a  hint 
tangible,  caused  Strong  Mac  to  set  his  bonnet 
on  his  head  and  stride  away,  with  a  muttered 
"Good-e'en  to  ye,  then  ! 

Now,  if  Adora  had  known  to  what  dangers 
she  was  exposing  her  brave  and  unselhsh 
ally,  she  would  not,  even  for  tlie  sake  of 
discipline,  have  made  her  declinature  so 
instant  and  positive.  But  this,  of  course, 
was  out  of  her  power. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  did  know. 
And  she — was  also  of  the  sex  which  will 
"  cast  up  "  to  itself  rather  than  not  at  ah. 

The  vengeance  of  Charlotte  Webster  had 
soured  upon  her  early.  "Well  may  the  Scrip- 
tures declare:  "Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  For  to  nuist  of  the 
breed  of  men  revenge  is,  like  the  Israelites^ 
desert  manna,  meat  that  will  not  keep.  To 
the  more  northerly  nations,  at  least,  a  blow 
stricken  on  the  spot  is  more  natural  than  the 
slow  going  down  of  suq  after  sun  upon  the 
wrath  of  man. 

Charlotte  Webster  bad  spoken  to  her 


cousin,  the  head  game-watciie!-,  solely  from 
the  pique  of  a  moment  of  bitterness. 
Wiien  she  came  back  to  school  in  the  after- 
noon, s!ie  had  fully  intended  to  tell  Roy 
what  she  had  done,  both  as  to  his  powder- 
flask  and  also  how  '*  it  had  shpped  out " 
about  the  pheasant.  But  Strong  Mac's 
absence,  and  then  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
mutual  punishment,  unsettled  her  ideas 
again.    She  swerved  from  her  purpose. 

"  He  does  a'  tliat  for  licr,"  she  repeated 
over  and  over  to  herself,  "  and  yet  he  wad 
shake  my  hand  aff  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  an 
adder  or  a  puddoek  !    Til  let  him  see  !  " 

Tliia  mood  held  till  letting-out  time,  when, 
as  Roy  had  called  out  kindly  ;  "Guid  nieht 
t'ye,  Chaii-lie  !  "  she  was  again  shaken  by 
doubts,  and  decided  to  wait  for  him  at  the 
gate.  But  Roy,  being  (as  we  know)  busy 
Seeching  with  Adora  to  accept  his  pheasant, 
did  not  come  out  so  sharply  as  usual — and 
his  brother  James  did. 

James  was  a  year  older  than  Roy  and  of 
a  different  nature.  Less  strong  pliysicitlly 
than  Roy,  he  liad  more  quiet  cunning—"  a 
good  lad,"  his  father  called  him,  "  but 
speeritless,  and  a  naitural  wheedler  after 
weemcu  !  " 

The  judgment  was  severe,  coming  from 
the  old  cottier  of  the  House  of  Muii-,  but 
this  night  the  trend  of  affairs  seemed  to 
point  to  the  father's  discernment  of  his 
elder  son's  character. 

"  Comeon,  Chairlie,"  said  James  McOulloch ; 
"what  are  ye  waitin'  for — to  see  Roy? 
He'll  no  be  oot  this  while,  I'd  warrant. 
He'll  be  flairdyin'  up  the  Dominie's  lassie. 
It's  wecl  he's  satisfiet.  I  wadna  be.  Come 
on,  Chairlie,  unless  ye  want  to  spoil  sport ! 
And  I  ken  a  better  than  her— a  bonny  Ielss 
like  yon,  the  bonniest  i'  the  pairish  !  Or  if 
ye  do  want  to  speak  to  Roy,  tell  me,  aji'  I'll 
cairry  your  message- unless  it  be  that  " 

Here  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  It's  a  lee — I  dinna !  "  cried  the  girl, 
flushing ;  "  neither  him  nor  you,  Jamie 
McCuUoch,  nor  ony  McCuUocTi  that  ever 
trod  grass  aneath  their  great  nowts'  feet." 

Aweel !  "  said  Jamie  philosophically, 
"  sae  rauckle  the  better.  For  oor  Roy's 
bespoken,  and  forhye  he  cares  mair  for  a 
sawraon  i'  the  weil,  or  a  troot  oot  o'  the 
burn,  than  for  a'  the  lasses  in  ten  pairishes  !  " 

"  To  say  naetliing  o'  the  Laird  o'  Lowran's 
pheasants  !  "  interjected  Charlotte,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip. 

Now,  Jamie  McCuIloch  had  grave  faults, 
but  lack  of  ftdelity  (^^t^^^l'^y 
traditions  was  ^Iot  one  t«  fuon.    He  kept 
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his  "  fiairdyin' "  (as  his  father  called  hiw 
love-making)  and  his  business  relations  in 
separate  and  water-tight  compartments. 

"  What  ken  ye  aboot  the  Laird's  pheas- 
ants ? "  he  said  quickly,  the  slight  change 
in  his  voice  apparent  to  the  ear  feminine  of 
Charlotte  "Weheter. 

'*  Me  ?  "  she  answered  at  once.  "  I  ken 
niiething.  I  M'as  jaist  thiiikin'  what  a  bonny 
bird  a  pheasant  was.  My  faitlier  minds 
when  tliere  was  naetliing  in  the  countryside 
but  the  jrrouse  an'  the  paitricks  an'  the  niiiir- 
hens  an'  the  

"  But  tell  me,  Chairlie,"  inten-upted  James, 
"  what  ken  ye  aboot  oor  Roy  an'  the 
pheasants  ?  " 

"  I  heard,"  said  Charlotte  softly,  choosing 
her  words,  "  that  whiles — that  it  is  weel 
kenned — I  mean  " 

"  AVhat  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Roy's  brother 
with  some  of  the  family  asperity  :  *'  what  are 
ye  keepin'  back  r  " 

(vltarlotte  Webster,  who  found  lierself 
bogged  aniong  things  Aviiich  she  dared  not 
confess,  had  recourse  to  weapons  general. 

"  I'll  greet  in  a  meenite,"  she  said,  with  eyes 
already  showery,  "  'gin  ye  speak  to  me  bke 
that,  Jamie  McCulloch.    Now,  then !  " 

"  I'm-  no  speakin'  to  ye  like  onythin^, 
Chairlie,"  said  Jamie,  recalling  himself  to  his 
own  proper  methods  and  slipping  an  arm 
round  the  girl's  plump  shoulder.  "  I  am 
far  owcr  fond  o'  ye.  But  tell  me  what  ye 
ken — a'  ye  ken  !  " 

Now,  the  first  of  these  things  Charlotte 
would  attempt — being  a  woman,  the  other 
was  altogether  beyond  her. 

"  Weei,  ye  see,  Jamie,"  she  said,  reassured 
by  her  position,  "  the  way  o'fc  is  this.  My 
cousin  Jonathan  is  the  head  keeper  at 
Lowran,  an'  he  whiles  comes  to  oor  hoose  to 
see — my  mither." 

"  And  you,  Charlotte,  ye  besom  ? "  in- 
quired James,  with  tender  chiding. 

"Oh,  juist  dalfin'  !"  said  Charlotte,  with 
conscientious  carelessness. 

"  I  ken  cousins'  daffin' ! "  said  Jamie 
cunningly  ;  "  hut  drive  on  !  " 

By  this  time  they  were  well  down  the  road 


which  passes  the  entrance  of  Pluckannn 
Clench.  There  was  a  double  turn  in  the 
highway  well  known  to  Miss  Webster  and 
her  ^'arious  escorts,  just  beyond  this  place. 
Once  round  it,  you  could  see  Miss  Webster's 
family  mansion,  and  as  a  consequence — for 
Mistress  Webster,  that  efficient  mother  in 
Israel,  needed  no  spectacles — you  also  were  in 
danger  of  observation.  All  things  have  a 
purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  S-shape  on 
the  road  will  now  be  apparent  to  the  meanest 
intelligence. 

Charlotte  always  held  out  her  hand  for  her 
bag  at  this  place. 

"  I'll  no  trouble  ye  to  come  ony  farther," 
was  her  formula  ;  "  ye  maun  be  tired  cairryin' 
a'  thae  books  !  " 

It  was  as  she  was  saying  this  that  a  gun- 
shot went  off  np  in  the  wood.  Charlotte 
dropped  the  bag  and  canght  at  her  own 
breast  with  one  hand. 

"  Oh  I  they  hae  gotten  him!"  she  cried. 
"  They  hae  shot  Hoy — an'  it's  my  faut !  " 

"  Iloot-toot !  "  said  Jamie,  "  it  will  be  a 
keeper  lettin'  drive  at  a  rabbit,  mair  like  ! 
But  if  it's  Roy,  he  is  i>ra\'e  an'  weel  able 
to  look  after  hirasel' !  Forbye  lie  may  hae 
pickit  up  a  hare.  I  ken  he  took  his  gnn 
ower  the  hill  wi'  hira.  this  mornin'." 

But  Charlotte  had  some  reasons  for  think- 
ing otherwise. 

"  Oh,  no  !  he's  deid,  and  it's  me  that  killed 
him  !  "  she  cried  passionately.  •'  i  poured 
water  intil  his  pooder-fiask,  and — oh !— oh  1— 
oh  !  " 

Titc  confession  ended  in  a  sobbing  remorse, 
equally  sincere  and  inarticulate. 

"  Faith,  it's  true  !  "  said  Jamie  McCulloch. 
"  That  canna  be  Roy's  shootiu',  for  he  wad 
never  bring  the  gun  sae  far  doon  the 
muir." 

And  so,  without  even  waiting  to  say  good- 
bye, he  left  Charlotte  standing  forlornly  in 

tiie  loop  of  the  road,  her  schoolbag  aban- 
iloned  among  the  muddy  leaves  in  front  of 
hei',  and  her  eyes  strained  upon  the  dark 
woods  of  the  Clcuch  of  Pluckamiu,  which, 
in  the  purple  gloaming,  kept  their  secret 
i  mpenetrable. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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BETWEEN  the  fox  cover  and  the 
heron  grove  there  is  a  meadow  full 
of  choice  grasses  and  flowers.  Tall 
trees  shade  it  on  the  side  of  the  wood,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  cover  there  is  a  tiny 
stream  that  never  becomes  quite  dry  in  the 
hottest  weather.  The  water  keeps  grass  and 
flowers  fresh  when  otlier  fields  are  parched, 
and  half  the  birds  of  the  eonntryside  come 
there  to  drink  at  snnrise  and  sunset.  Strolling 
across  the  meadow  at  the  time  of  the  twilight 
the  other  evening— it  was  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  and  the  grass  was  as  soft  as  velvet — I 
heard  a  sndden  cry  of  alarm,  and  recognised 
the  voice  of  a  rabbit  in  distress.  I  made 
quick  way  to  the  corner  whence  the  voice 
proceeded,  and  was  jnst  in  time  to  keep  an 
aged  bnck  rabbit  from  strangling  himself  in 
a  snare.  With  the  wire-nippers  that  are 
part  of  my  knife,  I  snipped  the  noose  and 
set  the  captive  free.  He  was  too  overcome 
to  speak,  so  I  waited  for  him  to  recover  his 
breath. 

"  Anotlier  half-minnto,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  and  1  should  have  gone  to  pot." 

"  It  is  as  well  that  yon  did  not,"  T  replied, 
combining  politeness  with  truth,  for  he  was 
obviously  long  past  tlie  age  at  which  he 
might  have  served  the  table. 

"  What  is  that  snare  doing  here  ?  "  he  said 
in  rather  a  choking  voice.  "  Have  you  no 
respect  for  the  time  of  year  ?  Does  not  this 
season  of  gladness  move  you  to  something 
like  pity  ?  or,  if  it  does  not,  don't  yon  know 
that  we  are  not  fit  to  eat  jnst  now  ? 

"Word  of  hononr,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  no 
work  of  mine.  Look  at  that  snare."  I 
pulled  it  out  of  the  gronnd  and  held  it  ii! 
front  of  him.  "  You  can  see  that  has  been 
used  dozens  of  times— it  must  he  a  poacher's. 
I  don't  set  snares,  aa  you  should  know  hy 
now,  if  you  live  round  iiere."' 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  rabbit— rather  sulkily, 
I  thought — "  of  couree,  I'll  take  your  word 


for  it.  I  did  see  a  short  man  with  a  mole- 
skin cap  and  waistcoat  strolling  round  the 
edge  of  the  gorse  the  other  night,  an  hour 
after  your  '  looker  '  had  been  out.  I  didn't 
like  the  appearance  of  him  at  all.  He  seemed 
to  know  too  much  about  the  wind  and  the 
runs  and  the  earths  that  are  fresh.  A 
dangerous  person  to  have  about  a  respectable 
place." 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  I  did  not  think  there  was  a 
rabbit  of  your  age  on  the  land.  Yon  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  bag  two  years  ago." 

"  If  yon  had  your  way,"  snapped  the 
rabbit,  "every  piece  of  fiir  and  feather 
about  the  place  would  have  to  be  content 
with  two  years  of  life  or  less;  but  luckily 
some  of  us  can  take  some  cai'c  of  ourselves, 
and  I'm  not  the  only  veteran  in  this  district. 
I've  been  about  these  fields  longer,  and  had 
more  adventures  in  them,  than  I  care  to 
remember," 

"  Let  us  make  a  compact,"  I  suggested. 
"  You  tell  me  jnst  what  you  remember  of 
yonr  life  from  the  day  you  hatl  your  first 
look  round  to  the  present  moment,  and  in 
return  for  that  information  I  will  help  yon, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  help  yourself.  I  and  my 
friends  will  leave  you  alone,  though  of 
course  I  can't  be  answerable  for  poachers 
and  vermin,  or  accidents  that  will  happen." 

"  A  very  generous  suggestion,"  said  the 
rabbit,  with  some  approach  to  a  sneer,  "  but 
I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  your 
consideration  is  quite  misplaced.  I  don't 
fear  yon  and  yonr  friends  a  little  bit ;  the 
r)n]y  people  who  trouble  me  arc  poachers. 
AVliy,  for  the  life  of  you,  you  could  not  have 
set  a  snare  like  the  one  you  cut  me  ont  of. 
If  you  could,  I  expect  yon  would.  I'll  tell 
jou  what  I  know,  because  yon  have  helped 
ine  out  of  a  tight  place ;  but  I  don't  want 
any  promise  from  yoir.""  f^^caii  Jook  after 
myself,  so  far  ite^y^tPttPe^^ 
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A  short  man  with  a  moleskin 
cap." 


"  Well,  well,"  I  i-epliud,  "  I  will  take  you 
at  your  word.  I  am  all  attention."  So 
saying,  I  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  the  buck 
rabbit  sat  up  and  stroked  his  whiskers. 

"  I  was  bom  long  before  the  grass  and 
leaves  you  see  round  you  were  even  thought 
of,"  began  the  rabbit.  "  Sometimes  I  think 
I  must  be  the  oldest  creature  in  the  world — 
perhaps  out  of  it — for  although  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stai's  were  above  the  earth  when  1 
eame  to  it,  I  have  seen  stars  disappear,  and 
the  moon  is  always  changing.  I  have  seen 
no  fewer  than  four  summers."  He  waited, 
as  though  to  impress  me  with  the  full  im- 
portance of  such  longevity,  and  continued— 

"  Four  summers  ago  1  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  these  fields.  My  first  feelings  of 
consciousness  told  me  I  was  in  a  warm  nest 
down  in  the  darkness  underground,  tended 
by  a  kind  mother,  whc«e  care  and  love 
embraced  half-a-dozen  or  more  sisters  and 
brothers  born  into  the  world  on  the  same 
day  as  I.  Sometimes  I  would  hear  the 
pattering  of  feet  outside,  sometimes  mother 
would  leave  us  awhile  and  we  would  be 
frightened.  Once  she  came  back  at  the  top 
of  her  speed  and  lay  trembling  and  panting 
with  fear  above  us,  and  presently  we  heard 
the  hideous  noise  of  a  gun.  We  didn't 
understand  then  how  we  were  destined  to 
light  for  our  lives  from  the  first  day  our 
eyes  were  opened." 

"  You  have  not  done  so  baiUy,"  I  suggested. 

"  As  far  as  you  know^ ;  bat  I  have  survived 
eighty  children,  and  more  grand  and  great 
grandchildren  tlian  you  could  count  on  the 
longest  day  in  the  year  if  you  started  when 


I  riwe  and  stayed  until  the 
sunset.  How  many  of  these 
ha\e  been  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  by  you  and 
your  friends  ?  However,  if 
they  had  all  lived,  there 
would  not  have  been  enough 
food  to  go  round— that  is 
my  only  consolation.  Let 
me  get  back  to  my  tale. 

"  When  our  eyes  were 
opened  and  we  conld  see 
our  mother  for  the  first 
time,  she  gave  us  a  little 
advice.  It  was  very  simple 
and  brief.  '  I'm  going  to 
take  you  outside  to-morrow, 
my  dears,'  she  said ;  *  and 
when  we  are  in  the  grass, 
you  must  watch  my  tail. 
It  is  beautifully  white,  so 
tliat  you  can't  miss  it. 
Follow  me  carefully  and  attend  to  all  I  do 
or  say.  If  you  miss  me,  you  will  be  eaten  up 
before  you  know  where  you  are.' 

"  Early  on  the  following  morning  we 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  where  mother 
had  built  her  nest.  The  sun  had  just  risen, 
and  was  looking  rather  sleepy  as  he  smiled 
to  U8  over  the  edge  of  the  hill.  Birds  were 
beginning  their  earliest  song,  bees  and 
butterflies  were  abroad,  and  our  mother  in- 
troduced us^to  all  of  them.  Then  w^e  fed 
on  the  tender  grasses  and  wild  parsley  that 
grew  round  the  month  of  the  hole  leading 
to  our  nest ;  and  when  our  mother  moved 
carefully  and  slowly  forward,  we  could  see 
her  wdiite  tail,  and  our  w^ay  was  made  sure. 
When  we  had  fed  and  played,  we  returned 
to  the  nest.  We  grew  very  quickly  ;  weather 
was  warm  and  food  was  plentiful,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  one  or  two  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  were  disobedient.  They  were 
wicked  enough  to  suggest  that  mother  kept 
us  under  strict  control  because  she  wanted 
to  keep  all  the  best  food  for  herself.  Foolish 
rabbits,  you  were  to  pay  dearly  for  your  lack 
of  respect  !  "  The  buck  rabbit  passed  the 
back  of  a  fore-paw  across  his  eyes  and 
continued — 

"Early  morning  and  late  afternoon  saw 
the  fields  alive  with  us,  and  our  parents  told 
us  that  so  soon  as  we  were  old  enough  we 
should  go  to  the  warren.  That  was  on  the 
hillside,  and  held  the  fairest  does  and 
bravest  bucks  in  rabbitdom.  We  could  not 
be  born  in  the  warren,  or  go  to  it  before  we 
could  take  eare  of  ourselves,  mother  told  us  ; 
there  was  no  rTOafecft^ivJeftlspgilibits,  and 
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ivhcii  the  elders  came  in  hurriedly,  the  little 
ones  woidd  be  trampled  to  death.  Tliat  is 
why  my  parent  had  made  her  'stop '  outside 
the  warren,  lining  it  with  warm  fur  stripped 
from  lier  own  breast. 

"  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I 
was  the  only  survivor  of  my  parent's  children 
hy  the  time  I  was  six  weelis  old,"  said  the 
buck  rabbit  reflectively.  "Some  of  the  others 
were  careless,  some  unfortunate.  We  could 
not  have  had  a  more  careful  mother.  When 
we  were  out  with  lier  and  she  scented  danger 
of  any  sort,  slie  would  strike  the  ground  with 
her  hind-feet  and  make  for  liome  Jis  fast  as 
slie  could.  T  paid  more  heed  to  lier  than  to 
the  food,  and  that  is  why  I  am  he7e  now. 


"  It  was  a  proud  day  for  me  when  I  was 
admitted  to  the  warren  on  the  hillside. 
The  warren  is  a  wonderful  place.  A  rabbit 
who  did  not  know  his  way  about  it  might 
wander  for  hours  along  its  corridors  and 
never  see  daylight.  Our  first  business  was 
to  learn  the  direction  of  all  the  runs,  so 
that  we  could  dodge  ferrets,  polecats,  weasels, 
stoats,  and  the  rest  of  our  ground  enemies. 
A  rabbit  has  no  proper  security  of  life  and 
limb,  but  he  finds  his  nearest  approach  to 
safety  in  a  warren.  Brutes  like  yourself 
and  your  dogs  can't  follow^  him  there  ;  hawks, 
kites,  crows,  and  other  birds  of  prey  are 
helpless  ;  and  if  weasels  and  ferrets  and  their 
cousins  can  do  ui^y^g^'e^t<(it^v9£ili*l?"')  *t  is 
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"She  outpaced  the 
lurcher  dog." 


certain  that  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
but  for  the  warren. 

"  Ah  1 "  lie  added,  after  a  moment's  pause 
devoted  to  smoothing  his  whiskers,  "  perse- 
cuted, even  murdered  though  we  may  be,  we 
are  your  masters.  In  my  long  life  I  have 
seen  the  warren  grow  in  size  and  population  ; 
I  have  seen  hedges  lioneyconil)ed  with  fresh 
earths  ;  I  Suive  seen  my  grandehildvcn  and 
their  grandeliildren  scrape  their  way  under 
the  farmer's  wire  netting  to  eat  their  fill  of 
the  farmer's  young  corn.  As  a  veteran  and 
a  student  of  life,  1  know  that  in  time  all 
these  fields  will  be  one  big  warreu,  and  then 
I  expect  we  shall  be  able  to  defy  all  of  you. 

"  Well,  let  me  get  back  to  my  story,  and 
do  not  interrupt.  In  the  waiTen  I  found 
my  father,  and  he  advised  me  to  take  a  wife 
80  soon  as  the  summer  was  ended.  '  You 
will  have  a  deal  to  put  up  witli,'  he  said, 
'and  a  wife  is  a  great  comfort.'  He  was 
not  greatly  upset  by  the  loss  of  my  brotliers 
and  sisters,  for  he  told  me  that  he  and  my 
mother  were  parents  of  nearly  fifty  living 
rabbits,  and  he  said  that  that  family  was  big 
enough  for  a  modest  couple.  So  with  good 
advice,  good  food,  and  good  lodging,  the 
summer  passed  meri'ily  enough.  The  corn 
high  out  of  our  reach  had  turned  from  green 
to  gold  ;  the  hay  was  cut ;  it  was  clear  to 
the  veterans— that  is  to  say,  to  the  rabbits 
more  than  a  year  old— that  autumn  was  not 
far  away. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  after  we  had  fed 
on  the  wet  grasses,  we  would  go  into  the 
cornfields  and  stay  there.  There  ivas  plenty 
of  fresh  greenstuff  to  be  had,  tender,  juicy 
grasses  that  were  within  the  reach  of  our 


teeth,  and  we  would  have  fine  fun  chasing 

one  another  down  the  furrows.  We  heard 
our  elders  speaking  of  evil  times  in  store. 
One  evening  I  heard  the  father  partridge 
talking  to  his  wife  and  family  in  similar 
strain  as  they  '  jugged  '  for  the  night ;  but  I 
was  young.  I  stayed  on  amid  the  ooru,  and 
one  morning,  having  overslept  myself,  I  was 
just  starting  for  my  usual  haimts,  when  I  saw 
men  and  horses,  and  a  great,  curious  beast 
tied  behind  the  horses,  by  the  field's  edge. 
I  crouched  low  and  watched.  The  men  did 
something  to  the  beast,  and  fastened  it  be- 
hind the  horses,  and  away  it  went  crying, 
*  Click,  click,  click,  click  ! '  down  the  field. 
As  it  went  along  behind  the  horses,  it  cut 
the  wheat  close  to  the  roots,  bound  it  in 
sheaves,  tied  the  sheaves,  and  di'opped  them 
without  stopping — a  terrible  perl'orniance  ! 
It  was  not  a  big  meadow,  and  in  a  few  hours 
only  two  lengths  of  corn  were  left  standing. 
Then  a  number  of  lads  came  into  the  field 
w^ith  sticks  and  dogs.  I  ran  back  to  the 
edge  of  my  earth,  but  my  curiosity  overcame 
my  alarm.  I  knew  that  well-nigh  a  score  of 
my  friends  would  be  in  the  last  swathe,  and 
I  trembled  for  them.  Away  went  the  monster 
behind  the  horses,  'Click,  click,  click,  click!' 
he  .screamed,  as  lie  cut  the  ripe  corn  and  tied 
it  up.  Tlie]i  the  nerves  of  the  hidden  rab- 
l>its  could  stand  no  more  shock.  Away  they 
raced  helter-skelter  for  home,  followed  by 
the  boys  and  dogs— a  shocking  sight.  Ten 
reached  home,  eight  perished.  There  was  a 
hare  in  the  corn,  too,  but  she  was  fortunate, 
and  outpaced  the  lurcher  dog  that  went  after 
her.  It  was  a  day  of  regrets  in  our  field. 
My  eyes  were  opened  ;  I  knew  the  full  extent 
of  man's  Itrutality— or  thought  I  did,  whicli 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  We  heard  that 
all  ov(tr  tlie  countryside  the  liarvest  was 
disfigured  by  excesses  of  that  description, 
that  rabbits  were  slaughtered  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex,  that  the  harvesters  joked  about 
their  murderous  deeds,  and  atq  ihe  corpses 
of  their  victittitf  ^or^  t)h*t^'Mflfe''s  dinner. 
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Could  fluman  brutality  go  further  thau  that, 
I  ask  you  ? 

"  From  the  day  I  have  just  described," 
said  the  buck  rabbit  solemnly,  "my  life  has 
been  devoted  to  escaping  from  the  most 
extraordinary  perils.  Al!  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  all  hours  of  the  day,  have  been 
fnll  of  danger.  If  I  am  alive  to  instruct 
yon  now,  I  have  my  own  skill  to  thank  for 
it,  and  perhaps  a  little  hick  as  well.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  September  I  lay  in 
the  mejwowbehind  the  turnip-field.  As  usual, 
I  was  head  to  wind,  and  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  was  not  thinking  of  danger,  wlicn  on 
a  sudden  T  saw  a  party  of  men  with  guns 
coming  towards  me.  I  looked  up  and 
cauglit  the  eye  of  the  foremost  man.  His 
gun  went  to  his  shoulder.  I  jumped  for- 
ward and  ran.  As  I  did  so,  I  heard  a  voice 
cry:  'Don't  shoot, you'll  scare  the  birds.'  I 
know  now  that  I  owe  ray  life  to  that  sudden 
intemiption,  though  perhaps  it  hastened  the 
end  of  a  partridge  or  two.  After  that  morn- 
ing I  did  not  sun  myself  in  the  grass  any 
more.  We  rabbits  are  quick  to  av-oid  the 
dangers  we  understand  ;  our  difficulty  lies  in 
oar  ij^norance  of  danger  and  the  fact  that 
we  so  seldom  get  a  chance  of  repairmg  a 
mistake. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  all  I 
went  through  in  the  early  part  of  that 
autumn ;  it  will  be  enough  to  let  you  hear 
of  a  few  of  my  escapes,  that  you  may 


acknowdedge  my  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity, 
and  resource.  My  next  horrible  experience 
came  early  in  Xnvember.  One  evening, 
while  most  of  us  were  out  of  tiie  warren 
feeding,  a  small  army  of  mn?;zled  ferrets 
went  through  a  great  part  of  die  warren. 
Weather  was  fine  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
scores  of  my  friends  decided  to  lie  outside 
the  warren  in  the  dry,  fern-covered  copses 
rather  than  go  back  to  their  tainted  homes. 
We  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  ferrets. 
Happily,  I  was  in  a  remote,  little  known 
corner  of  the  warren  that  escaped  the  ferrets' 
visit,  so  I  stayed  where  I  was  and  did  not  go 
into  covert.  On  the  next  morning  but  one, 
six  men  with  guns,  assisted  by  several 
beaters,  went  riglit  through  the  cover 
sheltering  the  rabbits  that  had  left  warren. 
The  slaugliter  was  prodigious.  More  than 
three  hundred  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
mine  were  missing.  But  for  my  sagacity  I 
might  have  been  among  them. 

"  I  will  pass  over  the  rest  of  that  terrible 
winter,"  said  the  buck  rabbit.  "  Once  a 
monster  with  a  gun — it  may  liave  been  you 
—trod  within  two  inches  of  niy  head  as  I 
lay  fiat  on  the  grass.  Another  time,  wlien 
driven  into  the  open  by  a  ferret,  somebody 
fired  twice  at  me,  the  fii-st  lot  of  pellets 
going  so  close  past  me  tiiat  my  ears 
were  perforated :  the  second  shot  went  just 
where  I  should  have  been  had  I  not  turned 
very  sharply  into  a  convenient  hole.    Ah  ! 
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Pill  H  smart  rabbit. 
Wlieii  the  dreiiry 
cold  days  canie  t(j 
an  end,  and  the  few 
remaining  rabbits 
were  as  nervous  as 
blackbirds,  I  at  least 
knew  most  of  the 
disgraceful  tricks  by 
which  you  seek  to 
ensnare  iis. 

"Strangely 
enough,"  continued 
the  buck  rabbit  re- 
flectively, "  all  our 
fears  went  with  the 
fine  weather.  So 
soon  m  the  first 
breath  of  spring 
came  across  the 
fields,  our  old  care- 
less courage  came 
back,  we  played 
about  as  though 
there  were  no  such 
things  as  guns.  .My 
wife  and  I  would 
run  over  the  fields 
jiist  as  if  you  men 
had  never  had  a 
Ground  Game  Act. 
Soon  my  wife  se- 
lected a  'stop,'  lined 
the  bottom  of  it 
with  fur  from  hef 

own  breast,  and  I  became  a  father  of  eight. 
Half  of  them  arrived  at  maturity  ;  I  believe 
one  or  two  became  parents  of  fine  families 
in  time.  1  lost  count,  because  my  wife 
presented  me  with  so  many  more  children 
during  the  year  that  tlie  novelty  wore  off. 
Her  generosity  brought  about  her  death,  for 
the  badger  broke  right  down  on  to  the 
'  stop,'  and  ate  her,  together  with  her  latest 
family.  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  I 
left  the  warren  and  travelled  a  mile  or  two 
further  off,  to  a  deep  hedge  with  a  wheat- 
field  on  one  side  an(l  a  clovcr-tield  on  the 
other.  There  I  lived  a  very  sober  life,  feed- 
ing late  and  early,  avoiding  open  places,  and 
never  forgetting  that  my  enemies  were  on 
all  sides  of  mo. 

"That  winter  brought  another  thrilling 
experience  in  its  train.  One  evening,  just  as 
I  had  returned  from  feeding — I  never  stayed 
gossiping  as  so  many  of  the  other  rabbits  did 
— I  ran  in  just  before  two  dingy-looking  men 
began  to  put  a  long  net  down  on  stakes  right 
in  front  of  my  hedge.    The  net  was  hung 


"  Two  other  men  came  through  the  darkness,  winding  up  a  very  long  piece 

of  rope." 

loosely  on  poles  about  two  yards  apart,  and 
the  men  worked  very  quietly,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  ditch.  Like  a  flash  the  truth  came  to 
nie.  They  were  bent  on  securing  the  scores 
of  rabbits  still  feeding  in  the  field.  But 
how  were  they  going  to  do  it  ?  I  waited 
trembling. 

"When  the  net,  securely  staked,  hung  in 
loose  folds  right  between  my  friends  and 
home,  the  men  stood  (piietly  behind  it,  and 
one  of  them  hooted  just  as  the  barn  owl 
does  when  she  starts  her  flight  in  the  evening. 
Then  1  saw  two  tiny  lights  at  the  far  end  of 
the  field  ;  they  showed  for  a  couple  of  seconds 
and  went  out.  A  minute  later  I  heard  the 
footsteps  of  my  friends  as  they  raced  head- 
long over  the  grass.  I  tried  to  call  and  warn 
them,  but  fright  kept  me  silent,  while  one 
after  another  of  my  couipanions  rushed  into 
the  treacherous  net,  that  enveloped  them  in 
its  folds  and  held  them  helple^.  Presently 
the  rush  ceased,  and  two  other  men  came 
through  the  darknessO^'^^WXliSP  a  very 
long  piece  of  J%^.'^fra&rted  from 
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tlie  conici-8  of  the  far  side  of  the  field,  each 
holding  one  end  of  the  rope.  When  my 
poor  friends  felt  the  strangle  thing  coming 
up  to  them  like  a  snake,  they  raced  for  home 
as  fast  as  they  could,  never  seeing  the  net, 
which  had  the  same  colour  as  the  grass.  So 
soon  as  the  four  murderous  poachers  were  all 
together,  they  started  along  the  netting, 
taking  up  the  stakes  and  disentangling  the 
rabbits  from  the  meshes.  Once  the  rabbit 
was  free,  they  broke  its  neck.  By  the  time 
the  slaughter  was  over,  they  had  secured 
three  sackfuls  of  victims — as  much  as  three 
men  could  carry ;  tiie  fourth  had  the  nets 
and  stakes  and  rope.  Then  I  heard  them  go 
off,  one  of  the  men  saying  he  hoped  you  would 
have  good  sport  next  time  you  were  shooting 
in  that  particular  comer  of  the  land.  If  1 
had  known  how  to  do  so,  I  should  have  fainted 
from  horror ;  as  I  did  not,  I  went  out  for 
a  quiet  second  meal  to  steady  my  nerves. 

"  At  that  time  I  was  compelled  to  watch 
the  foxes  very  carefully.  Ton  know,  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  foxes  arc 
always  unfriendly  towards  us.  Many  a 
springtime  f  liave  seen  Mother  Vixen's 
little  ones  playing  with  my  latest  family 
in  most  friendly  fashion.  Father  Fox  will 
only  trouble  rabbits  when  he  can't  get 
poultry,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  perse- 
cution that  we  think  nothing  ill  of  him  for 
that,  preferring  to  accept  his  kindness  when 
he  is  kind,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way  when 
he  is  hungry.  That  winter  the  farmers  were 
more  miserly  than  usual,  and  the  foxes  ate 
several  of  their  old  friends.  To  be  sure, 
they  apologised  for  the  necessity,  but  that 
eonsolatiou  did  not  go  far. 


"  The  fat  nmn  who  lives  in  a  cottage  by  the  wood." 


"  I  should  w^eary  you,"  afldcd  the  buck 
rabbit,  after  a  brief  pause  to  recover  his 
wind,  "  if  I  told  you  of  all  my  '  hair-breadth 
'scapes '  from  the  imminent  deadly  breech- 
loader, or  how  I  have  successfully  defied 
ferrets,  foxes,  stoats,  weasels,  pole  -  cats, 
badgers,  big  hawks,  dogs,  boys,  poachers, 
and  things  that  call  themselves  sportsmen. 
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One  more  experience  and  I  must  bring  my 
story  to  a  close. 

"  Last  aufciimn  I  migrated  for  a  time,  and 
went  to  the  park  in  seai-cb  of  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  full 
of  lordly  pheasants,  and  it  belongs,  I  thiiik, 
to  a  fat  man  in  velveteen  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  by  the  wood  and  orders  the  gentle- 
man wlio  lives  in  the  big  house  to  do  as  lie 
is  told.  AVell,  tiiere  is  a  meadow  by  tlie 
WitiTeu— a  very  big  meadow,  fuil  of  .soft 
grass— and  in  the  coldest  weather  rabbits 
find  a  lot  of  food  thereir-f''*^sh  greenstuff 
for  the  most  part.  I  went  once.  Yon  iiad 
to  go  through  some  narrow  holes  in  the 
fence  that  surrounded  the  entire  Held.  1 
did  not  like  it,  and  said  so.  'Somethhig 
will  happen,'  I  said  to  the  rabbits  ;  and  the 
cider  ones,  being  devoted  to  fresh  green- 
stuff, said  they  were  fatidists,  and  that  what 
was  decreed  was  decreeil,  while  the  younger 
ones  said  I  was  a  tiresome  old  person  who 
ought  to  be  suppressed. 


"Well,  one  morning,  wlien  there  nnist 
ha\  e  been  three  or  four  hundred  rabl)its  in 
that  great  pasture,  there  was  a  big  cry  of 
alarm.  Every  entrance  had  closed  suddenly. 
Two  hours  later  a  party  from  tlie  big  house 
came  into  the  field,  and  in  two  hours  there 
Mas  not  a  rabbit  left  alive.  I  heard  them 
congratulating  the  fat  man  in  velveteen,  and 
saw  some  of  them  giving  things  to  him, 
although  I  had  heard  him  speaking  very 
angrily  wiiile  the  murders  were  being  com- 
mitted. That  night  I  left  the  park,  never 
to  I'ctiirn,  and  I  spend  my  old  age  in  the 
field  where  I  was  born.  And  here  my  lesson 
ends.  T  am  old  enough  to  believe  that  there 
are  still  a  few  things  I  have  to  learn  ;  but  if 
all  rabbits  liad  as  nmch  wisdom  as  I,  yon 
would  have  very  poor  sport.  Kow  good- 
bye, and  thanks  for  your  assistance  with 
the  snare." 

So  saying,  the  aged  raiibit  went  off  very 
(luietly  to  his  favourite  bank,  and  I  saw  him- 
no  more. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 

is  good,  dear  heart,  to  have  seen  the  sun, 
To  have  felt  one's  youth  and  the  joys  thereof; 
To  have  dreamed  fair  dreams,  when  the  day  was  done. 
Of  the  world-old  miracles,  hope  and  love. 

It  is  well  to  have  known  Pain's  icy  breath, 

To  have  measured  with  Sorrow,  face  to  face, 
To  have  learned  grim  truths  from  the  lips  of  Death, 
To  have  heard  Care  follow,  and  won  the  race. 

And  now,  at  the  last,  when  the  sun  rides  west. 
And  time  and  the  twilight  let  down  the  bars 

That  guard  the  crossing — ah,  me!  it  is  best 
To  pay  toll  of  all  to  faith  and  the  stars ! 

CHARLOTTE  B£CK£R. 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


"  .  .  .  .  only  Aunt  Brooke — a  perfect  duck 
of  a  thing.  Grannv,  she'll  tell  you  ghost 
stories,  but  you  must  listen — and,  of  course, 
Dad,  the  Mater,  and  all  the  boys  will  be  here. 
Later  on,  if  possible,  one  of  Teddy's  'Varsitj 
chums  may  drop  in.  They  tell  me  he  is 
great  fun.  I'm  longing  to  see  him.  And 
we  all  hope  you  will  join  us  at  dinner — haii'- 
past  one  sharp— and  excuse  short  notice. 
The  Mater  asked  me  to  write  because  she 
knows  ,1  hate  writing,  and,  being  Christmas 
Eve,  she  thought  a  little  penance  would  be 
good  for  me. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Elizabeth." 

"  P.S. — I  insist  on  your  coming." 

" '  Yours  veiy  sincerely' " — I^kett  lin- 
gered on  the  words  as  though  they  were  old 
wine  — "  isn't  it  ripping  ?  Wish  she'd  under- 
lined the  '  very,'  though.  But  '  I  insist  on 
your  coming.'  M'lch  as  to  say  'Can't  do 
without  you.'  By  Jove !  I  must  give 
something  away  to-night.  I  never  felt  so 
utterly,  absolutely,  almost  confoundedly 
happy  in  my  hfe.   She — she— 'pon  my  soul, 


she's  better  tiian  I  tlionght  she  was,  the 
darling  !  " 

Raokett  bounced  out  of  his  armchair, 
holding  the  letter  to  his  lips,  and  walked 
three  times  round  his  table.  Hardly  walked 
— dauced,  jigged,  waltzed,  gavott^d,  singly, 
in  pairs,  in  a  jumble.  Then,  pushing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  he  put  the  letter 
under  the  lamp,  drew  his  chair  up  to  the 
table,  sat  down,  and  started  to  read  it  all 
over  again  from  the  beginning.  It  took 
some  time,  as  it  was  necessary  to  go  back 
every  now  and  then.  In  a  lady's  letter  there 
is  more  between  the  lines  than  on  them. 
When,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  last  full 
stop,  he  stuck  a  thumb  into  each  side  of  his 
waistcoat  and  stared  into  the  depths  of  his 
lamp-shade. 

"  '  I  insist,'  underlined.  Which  makes  it 
'  I  in  .  .  sist.'  ...  I  can  see  her  eyebrows 
come  up  like  two  new  moons  as  she  said  it, 
with  a  little  tightening  of  her  lips,  which 
immediately  afterwards  honoured  the  quill 
by  holding  it  between  theni,  while  she— with 
now  a  little  tepdeft|i#^n4n*iiier>g^e'c-siich  a 
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grey  eye — stuck  down  the  envelope  before 
writing  *  Chichele  .  Rackett,  Esq.,  102a, 
King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple.  Immediate.'  " 
His  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  "  Elizabeth 
Rackett.  Mrs.  Ghichele  Rackett.  Goodness  I 
how  well  it  sounds  !  If  she  says  '  Yes  '  to- 
morrow— if  she  only  does — I  believe  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  go  mad  and  break  things." 

He  bent  over  the  letter  as  though  it  were 
a  long,  sweet,  slender  hand  whose  delicious 
nails  each  contained  a  rising  aun,  and  kissed 
it.  And  then  he  told  it  bow  he  would  be 
80  grateful  becanse  he  loVfed  her  so  ;  how,  if 
slie  married  him,  he  would  be  a  clean,  loving, 
honest  chap — tender  when  she  was  irritable, 
true  to  himself  for  her  sake,  never  argumen- 
tative .  .  .  and  all  those  other  things  we 
have  all  said,  or  have  yet  to  say,  ou  similar 
occasions. 

Propping  the  precious  letter  up  against 
the  lamp,  so  that  the  full  light  might  fall 
upon  it— the  little  (jiieer  moisture  in  his 
eyes  didn't  seem  to  uU'ect  liis  sight— he 
loaded  his  ])ipe.  That  best  of  pipes.  The 
last  before  the  first. 

Then,  for  the  tenth  time,  louder,  some- 
thing more  irritably,  the  knocking  he  hadn't 
heaiS  was  repeated  on  the  door. 

This  time,  being  saner,  he  heard  it,  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  hastily  secured 
his  letter— the  only  letter  in  the  world — and 
finally,  as  the  handle  of  an  umbrella  smote 
its  panels,  opened  the  door. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Biggies,  I'm  so  sorry. 
Come  in.  Hope  vou  have  not  been  knocking 
long  ?  " 

Mrs.  Biggies  lifted  her  thin  chin  so  high 
that  two  long,  hard  cords  started  oat  and 
ran  down  into  the  frill  round  the  neck  of 
her  dress.  "  Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  said,  with 
Bunyan-like  meekness  ;  "  I  only  'card  Big 
Ben  strike  two  quarters,  and  it  ain't  freezin' 
80  'ard  now,  lliank  yon  kindly,  sir." 

To  make  amends,  Rackett  became  more 
cordial  than  a  log  fire.  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Biggies,  you  must  be  worn  out.  Do  sit 
down  and  " 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  I'd  as  lief  stand, 
Mr.  Rackett." 

Thrown  back  upon  himself  by  a  frontis- 
piece more  coldly  dignified —almost,  indeed, 
more,  rudely  polite— than  the  bluest  of  Blue 
Books,  Rackett  found  himself  wondering 
what  "  lief "  was  derived  from,  and  why 
"  rather  "  did  not  do  as  well. 

"  You  will  at  least  join  me  in  a  glass  of 
whisky" — inspiration  sat  upon  every  feature 

"  to  wish  me,  while  I  wish  you,  a  merry 
Christmas  ?     Tbis    is    excellent  whisky, 


though  there  is  not  much  left,  Mrs. 
Biggies." 

He  seized  the  bottle  breezily. 

Mrs.  Biggies'  chin  resumed  its  place. 
"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  it  may  starve  off  the  cnill." 

He  handed  her  a  tumbler,  hiding  with 
infinite  thoughtfnlness  the  fact  that  he  was 
well  aware  how  large  her  share  had  been  in 
reducing  the  whisky  to  its  present  level. 
AVas  she  not  the  good  lady  who  "  did  for 
him  "  ?  Is  not  the  flesh  always  weak  when 
there  is  spirit  in  the  cupboard  ? 

Holding  her  ghiss  high,  she  stared  into  it 
solemnly — her  wedding-ring,  very  worn  in 
places,  reminded  Rackett  of  the  steps  to 
his  chambers — wr^tled  with  a  sniff,  and 
said  ;  "  There  ain't  no  doubt  but  as  'ow 
your  Christmas  will  be  meiTy  spent — most 
like — in  the  suede  of  peace  and  pleni:y,  with 
sossages  likewise,  and  snap-dragon  to  follow. 
But  as  ter  mine—" 

With  a  great  gust  of  tears  tlie  poor  soul 
put  her  nntasted  whisky  on  the  table  and 
covered  her  woru  face  with  two  thin,  mottled 
hands. 

Rackett  blushed.  What  a  blackguard  he 
was,  to  be  going  to  sit  at  a  table  groaning 
with  Christmas  cheer — Elizabeth's  father  was 
a  solicitor  with  the  largest  cJientele  in 
London^ — next  to  the  dearest  girl  the  world 
had  ever  held,  with  her  hand,  perhaps,  in 
his  under  the  table-cloth— — 

"My  dear  Mrs.  IJiggles," he  said  hurriedly, 
"  do  let  me  lielp  you  for  once.  1  was  only 
saying  just  now  tliat  I  wanted  to  give  some- 
thing to  somebody,  and  nothing  

With  a  hysterical,  shrill  laugh  the  char- 
woman took  her  wet  fingers  from  her 
smudged  face,  gathered  up  her  apron,  and 
threw  it  over  her  head.  The  Gloire  de 
Dijon  in  her  little  black  bonnet,  feeling 
itself  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  most  tliree- 
farthing  description,  sighed  with  relief. 

With  prescTice  of  mind  unique  in  so 
young  a  man,  Rackett  took  the  shaking 
lady  by  the  elbows  and  ran  her  sym- 
pathetically into  his  armchair.  She  sat 
there  in  a  heap,  sniffing  loudly,  her  week- 
old  apron  making  a  none  too  spotless  tent 
over  her  attenuated  figure. 

"  There,  there,  cheer  up,  Mrs.  Biggies.  No 
one  must  be  unhappy  on  Cliristmas  Eve. 
You  were  afraid  you  and  your  kiddies 
wouldn't  manage  a  Christmas  dinner,  eh  ? 
That's  the  trouble,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Biggies  dropped  her  apron,  smothered 
her  sobs,  and  rose  impressively.  "  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Rackett,  that  you  are  a  round  hole 
.  .  .  You  'ave  fffiuiui  oy<yiuf^Kd^tik_life  .  .  . 
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Why,  aiijout;  'ml  think  you'd  been  in  the 
Divorce  Court  all  your  time.  I  do  believe 
as  'o\v  you  kin  see  through  a  brick  wall." 

Eackett  blushed  with  pleasure.  "  Jiook 
here,  Mrs.  Biggies,  liow  much  does  it  require 
to  buy  all  you  want  to  'fill — is  it  fourteen 
mOTiths  now  ?  " 

*'  Thirteen  and  a  'arf,  sir." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Biggies,  let's  be  business-like. 
Take  this  sheet  of  paper  and  this  pencil"— 


ever  bought  to  a  turkey  was  a  pigeon,  wiiat 
was  one  and  six.  But  look  'ere,  Mr.  Eackett, 
I  tell  you  what.  I'll  go  out  as  tlie  shops  are 
shuttin'  and  get  a  bargain.  They  chuck 
'em  away — if  you'll  excuse  the  expressioi: — 
lite  at  night.  Anyway,  Mrs.  Midwinter,  a 
widder-lidy  as  lives  next  door  to  me,  as 
chars,   says    to   me .  last  Christmas,  she 

says  " 

"  Put  down  a  sovereign,  Mrs.  Biggies," 
said  liackett,  niicunscionsly  catching  the 
manner  of  a  great  one  for  whom  he  longed 
to  devil.  "Then  there'll  be— let  me  see. 
Will  two  dozen  sausages  do  ? " 


"  Wiped  her  hwid  on  her  apron,  and  stretcbed 
it  out  to  Kackett." 


Sfrs.  Biggies  treated  it  as  though  it  were  a 
sugur-stick— "  and  jot  the  items  down.  .  .  . 
Now,  there  are  thirteen  children  and  a  baby, 
yourself  and  one  husband,  and  perhaps  an 
aunt  or  an  uncle.  That's  sixteen  and  a  half 
mouths.  The  turkey  must,  therefore,  weigh 
at  least  thirty-two  pounds." 

Mrs.  Biggies'  eves  danced.  "  Oh  !  but 
what  price  the  oven,  sir  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  oveu.  Cook  it  in 
front  of  the  fire.    How  mucli  will  it  cost  ? " 

Perplexity  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Mi-s. 
Higgles.    *'"\VeH,  sir,  the  nearest  thing  I've 


"  Sossages  ?    Oh,  cruins  !  " 

"  Right.  Twopence  a  piece,  twice  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight— four  shillings." 

"  What  0  !""  cried  Mrs.  Biggies  excitedly. 
"Knock  off  a  couple  of  bob,  sir,  and  that'll 
have  a  margin  ;  because  I  does  charing  for 
a  gent  as  makes  'em  a  specialaritv,  and 
lie'll  " 

"Then,"  said  Rackefct,wlio  felt  that  the 
woolsack  itself  would  have  to  he  re-h'ned 
for  him  to  sit  upon,  "  there  are  the 
etceteras." 

"Oil  !  Ml-.  i%kett,^^H5IO^ylil^  glass. 
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We  don't  want  nothiiik  French.  It'd  be  all 
over  our  street." 

Rackett  bej^aii  to  feel  a  iiiiich  greater 
respect  for  Mrs.  Biggies.  He  Imd  an 
eiiunnous  dislike  to  artiticiality.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  delightfully  natural.  "  Br 
— potatoes,  two  shillings.  Those  cabba|fes 
that  try  to  imitate  roses  and  dou't  suc- 
ceed " 

"  Sprauglits  ? " 

"  (Jood.    Another  two  fihillings." 

"  lior  :    Wliiit  ;i  beiio  !*' 

"  Aud  the  pudding—*" 

"  'Ere  !  are  we  to  'jtve  a  pnddin'  ?  " 

If  the  lion  underneath  Nelson's  statue 
would  only  condescend  to  melt  into  laughter, 
its  expression  would  exactly  resemble  that 
worn  by  Mrs.  Biggies.  Tuvohintarily  her 
feet  commenced  to  move  aa  they  had  done 
many  yeare  ago  to  a  piano-organ.  A  wave 
of  gratitude  and  astonisimient  crept  over  liei'. 
Something  upon  wliit-h  she  insUiutly  phiced 
a  thumb  and  finger  fell  from  her  eyes  to  the 
paper  over  whioli  she  had  scrawled  i]i  a 
shaky,  schoolgirl  hand. 

"  I  believe  ten  shillings  would 
get  you  a  regular  thumping 
pudtling,  Mrs.  Biggies,"  said 
Rackett,  pretending  not  to  notice 
Mrs.  Biggies'  condition.  "  And, 
now,  is  that  everything  ? " 

"Everythink,  and  a  bit  more, 
sir,"  she  said,  between  smiles  and 
tears. 

*'  No  ;  we  are  wrong.  There's 
port  wine  vet." 

"Forty  '  wine,    sir  ?     Oh  !  I 
couldn't ;  I  coiddn't  indeed." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Biggies,  wliat 
would  any  Christmas  dinner  be 
without  port  wine  and — by  Jove  ! 
good  again  — walnuts.  There, 
there,  old  lady,  don't  cry.  I'll  just 
go  and  get  the  money  from  my 
room  while  yon  sip  your  wliisky." 

Gathering  his  drcfisiiig-gowu  more  tightly 
round  him — there  are  those  wlio  will  be 
sliocked  to  hear  that  hehad  been  sitting  all 
the  evening  in  pyjamas  for  economy's  ssike  : 
writing  ill  trousers  bags  them  so  at  the 
knee— Rackott  daried  into  his  berlroom, 
leaving  Mrs.  Biggies  trembling  with  antici- 
pation, excitement,  and  suppression.  She 
longed  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of  her 
family  with  loaded  arms. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  the  bedroom  an 
exclamation  of  disgust  and  horror.  With 
pale  face,  Rackett  came  into  iiis  sittiTig-room. 
"Mrs.  Biggies,"  he  said,  "I'm  tlie  biggest 


idiot  in  tlie  Temple.  I've  just  discovered 
that  the  cheques  and  postal  orders  1  expected 
from  the  papers  I  do  work  for  have  not 
arrived.    I  haven't  a  penny  in  tlu;  place." 

Mrs.  Biggies  rose  to  her  feet.  She  looked 
like  an  electric  light  suddenly  switched  off. 

"  But  this  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do. 
Would  you  very  much  mind  making  a  bundle 
of  some  of  those  clothes  you'll  find  scattered 
about  niv  bedroom,  and   takinji:  them  to 


pawn 


?    I'm  so  sorrv  to  ask  sow  to  do  such 


"'We  shall  lie  most  awfully  late  for  dinner.'" 

a  thing,  Ijnt  I  really  haven't  anything  else 
upon  which  to  raise  money.  My  watch  and 
rings  went  for  the  rent  a  few  days  ago." 

Mind,  sir  ?  Not  me  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Biggies, 
switched  on  again  to  sixteeu-candle  power. 
"  Uncle  and  me  don't  stand  on  no  cere- 
mony." 

Rackett  ga\e  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  would 
rather  himself  go  without  dinner  than  dis- 
appoint this  worn  mother  of  thirteen  and  a 
half. 

**We!],  then,  Mrs.  Bigglt^s,  there  they  are, 
hanging  up  and  lying  about.  Pack  them  up 
and  hurry  ii^  iiJintfJ  glo^i^-^\oigi,iig.  Bring 
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lue  tlie  ticket  ii(!xt  time  you  coiue.  Hurry  ; 
it's  already  quite  late." 

Siie  returned  in  no  time  with  a  huge 
buiidie.  This  she  put  on  the  floor  by  the 
door,  wiped  her  liand  on  her  apron,  and 
.stretched  it  out  to  Rackett. 

"  A  merry  Oliristnias  to  yer,  sir,  and — and 
God  bless  yer  for  feeding  the  'ungry  " 

"  So  glad  you  came,  Mrs.  Biggies.  Good 
night.  Have  a  good  time  on  Christmas  day, 
and — and  drink  this  toast  to-moiTow : 
'  Mr.  Raekett's  Queen  Elizabeth.'  Don't 
forget.    Good  night." 

With  a  warm  glow  at  his  heart,  Rackett, 
briefless  baixister  and  struggling  author, 
returned  to  his  armchair,  to  his  letter,  to  hie 
hopes,  doubts,  and  fears. 

tinder  his  pillow  tliat  night  lay  the  letter, 
whose  every  word  he  knew  by  heart. 

When  Rackett  woke  about  half-past  eight 
on  Christmas  morning,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  scramble  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  like 
a  schoolboy  to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had 
left.  Which  conclusively  proved  what  a 
ruling  power  habit  is.  He  found  nothing  at 
the  end  uf  the  bed.  One  sock  was  by  the 
door,  and  the  other  in  the  fireplace  with  his 
collar.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  chuckled.  At  any  rate,  it  showed  that 
if  he  had  not  yet  made  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion, he  had  plenty  of  time  left  in  which  to 
do  so. 

Before  doing  anything  else  he  thought  it 
better  to  make  himself  reacquainbed  with 

the  contents  of  his  letter.  This  he  did, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  till  his  bare 
feet  with  one  accord  voted  for  shoes,  and  his 
body  for  a  dressing-gown.  It  was  Christmas 
Day,  indeed.  On  his  window  were  traced, 
with  the  delicate  touch  of  a  wood-engraver, 
exquisite  fern  leaves  and  banks  of  flowers 
upon  which  Titania  miglit  have  lain.  Putting 
a  towel  round  his  neck,  he  threw  up  the 
window.  Everything  was  white.  The  walk 
below,  the  high  railings,  every  single  blade 
of  grass  in  the  gardens,  every  tree,  every 
branch, every  twig~a  dainty,  sparkling  white. 
The  burges  on  the  river,  the  wharves,  tlie 
high  chimneys  beyond,  the  air  itself — whitest 
of  white.  Only  the  river,  moving  heavily 
iind  quietly  do\vn  to  the  sea,  was  black. 

Before  he  closed  the  window,  Rackett 
feteiied  a  haudfnl  of  breafl  and,  breaking  it 
into  tiny  mouthfuls,  scattered  it  in  the 
v^lk  and  on  the  window-sill,  whistling. 
With  shrill  thanks,  down  came  a  bevy  of 
intimate  spari'ows,  elbowing  each  other  good- 
linniouredly  for  the  largest  pieces,  darting 


up  with  others  too  heavy  to  cacry,  dropping 
thent  for  quick  little  rascals  to  seize  upon. 

Under  the  railings  opposite,  with  a  muzzle 
hanging  under  his  chin,  sat  a  casual  dog, 
with  expectation  in  its  eyes.  "  Well,  my 
friend,*'  tiiongbt  Rackett,  "so  yon  simll." 
He  went  to  the  cupboard  in  his  sitting-room, 
took  up  a  chop  he  hjid  been  unable  to  tackle 
the  previous  evening,  by  the. end,  returned, 
and  with  unerring  aim  sent  it  whizzing  to 
the  dog's  astonished  feet.  Then  he  shut  the 
window  and.  singing  snatches  of  the  Eton 
boat  song,  sliaved  with  cold,  too  cold,  water, 
lit  the  fire  in  his  sitting-room  with  the  ease 
born  of  constant  pi'actice,  tidied  yesterday's 
litter,  blew  the  smuts  from  iiis  papers,  put 
on  a  saucepan  to  boil  by  the  side  of  the 
phlegmatic  kettle,  laid  his  bi-eakfast-cloth, 
and  returned  to  tub  and  dress. 

"Now, "be  paid  to  himself,  "the  momentous 
question  of  what  to  wear  presents  itself.  To 
make  a  good  impression  on  the  elders,  tall 
hat,  frock-coat,  patent  boots,  and  quiet  tie 
would  be  the  tiling.  But,  personally,  I  rather 
fancy  myself  in  tweeds  and  brown  boots. 
How  would  Betty  like  it,  though  ?  No,  I'll 
make  a  compromise.  Black,  short  coat, 
microbe  tie,  nearly  new,  blue  wai.steoat  with 
red  dits,  and  black  trousers.  Orthodox,  and 
yet  leaving  a  little  room  for  originality.  The 
microbe  tie,  a  delightful  thing  in  sudden  reds 
and  unexpected  yeUows,  will  do  that  for  me, 
and  the  waistcoat — by  the  way,  did  I  sew 
those  buttons  on,  or  not  ?  Hullo  1  there's  the 
kettle.   Coming,  sir." 

He  darted  into  the  sitting-room,  filled  the 
teapot,  put  a  couple  of  eggs  into  the  saucepan, 
and,  seduced  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  stood 
in  front  of  it  wiLh  hands  outstretched. 

Between  the  bars,  seated  side  hy  side,  were 
two  small  black  coals  surrounded  by  glowing 
yellows.  The  smaller  one  had  hair  of  delicate 
gold  turning  to  brown,  a  sweet  oval  face,  a 
little  nose  as  straight  and  proud  as  the  two 
clear  grey  eyes  above  it,  and  eyebrows  which 
moved  with  every  varying  thought.  The 
larger  one,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
was  clean-shaven  and  dark,  not  so  good 
looking  as  he  wished,  but*bettcr  looking  than 
he  thought.  They  were  hand  in  hand,  and 
on  the  third  finger  of  the  hand  of  the 
smaller  one,  the  left  hand,  was  a  plain  gold 

ring,  in  which  was  engraved  "  Chiche  ■ " 

Ci-ack  ! 

"  Oh  !  my  hat !  if  that  isn't  an  egg  bust ! 
Dreamer  and  romaucist,  attend  to  the  cook- 
ing of  thy  inner  recmirements." 

Deftly  Rackett  w-liippefl  out  the  eggs,  on 

botli  of  which  sj»t  a  8)liiill-jyhit(d^:blob,  and 
Hosled  by  vjUOx^^ 
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placed  tlium  in  theii'  cups.  "So  to  break- 
fast. I  will  make  a  picture  of  myself 
afterwai-ds  and  proceed  to  Elizabeth's  church. 
A  walk  through  the  Park  with  her — Mi-,  and 
Mrs.,  and  the  youngsters  ahead — will  be 
divine.  If  I  could  only  think  how  I'm  to 
put  it.  'Klizabeth,  if  you  think  you  could 
ever  care  euough  about  me  to- — — '  Shop- 
un,  and  deuced  nasty  at  that  !  Jove  !  and 
I'm  frightfully  sharp-set.  If  the  utlier  isn't 
all  right,  I  must  fall  b<ick  ou  New  Zealand 
mutton." 

The  other  was  all  vight.  But  the  mutton 
was  fallen  on,  nevertheless.  Talking  aloud, 
waving  knife  and  fork  as  emphasisera 
one  mqment,  singing  snatchea  of  an  opera 
or  a  ballad  the  next,  this  briefless  and 
whimsical  person  somewhat  resembled,  for 
sheer  healthy  optimism,  that  great  creation 
of  Defoe's,  ov  better,  that  greater  one  of 
Cervantes',  altbougb,  for  that  matter,  neither 
was  he  bearded,  stout,  and  dressed  in  skins 
with  parrot  on  shoulder  ;  nor  tall,  spare, 
and  sunken-eyed,  dressed  in  iiatched  iron- 
ware with  exaggerated  lance  and  a  tubby 
S.tncho  at  his  heuls.  But  he  was  like  them 
botli,  ill  that  he  was  also  capable  of  the 
deepest  despair  and  the  heaviest  depression. 

Leaving  the  breakfast  table  and  whistling 
gaily,  he  strolled  back  into  his  bedroom  to 
array  himself  in  the  clothe?  mentally  decided 
upon.  He  flung  the  wardrobe  open  — ■ 
nothing.  He  still  wliistled.  He  drew  out 
the  top  drawer — uotlting.  The  whistling 
became  jerky.  The  other  three  followed  all 
too  easily.  The  wliistliiig  stopped.  He  crept, 
tremblingj  to  the  pegs  behind  the  door,  to 
the  pegs  at  the  far  side  of  the  wardi-obe,  to 
every  peg  in  any  corner  of  the  room— 
nothing.  Not  a  single  coat,  waistcoat,  or  a 
pair  of  trousers.  The  last  night's  bundle 
dangled  before  his  eyes.  "  fiood  Heavens! 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  awful  ~" 

Rackett  fell  heavily  into  a  chair.  Mrs. 
Biggies  had  been  too  unimaginative.  Not 
even  his  oldest  suit  was  left.  Flannels,  dress 
clothes,  tweeds,  everything  hsid  gone.  Ail 
he  had  was  a  dressing-gown  and  pyjamas. 

For  three  long  Incurs,  cold  and  miserable 
hours,  he  sat  in  that  small  bedroom  chair,  a 
more  pit,ifuliy  depressed  and  de8].)airing 
object  than  Don  Quixote  or  Robinson 
Crusoe  at  their  most  unfortunate  moments. 
A  successiou  of  awful  thoughts  chased  each 
other  through  his  brain.  They  wonl<l  wait, 
dinner  would  be  spoilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  would 
drop  him  like  a  hot  potiito,  tlie  boys  would 
chair,  lieLLy  wuuM  never  speak  to  iiiiii  again. 
Oh  !  woe,  woe  !  .  .  .  .    There  would  never 


be  a  Mrs.  Chichele  Rackett.  Elizabeth  would 
marry  Freddy's  beastly  'Varsity  chum  ;  he — 
Rackett— would  grow  grey,  hipped,  dyspeptic, 
a  hater  of  humanity,  an  enemy  to  charity, 
egoistic,  cantankerous,  pessimistic  

"  Good  Heavens  !  what's  that  ?  " 

Someone  was  knocking  loudly  on  his  oak. 
Who,  in  the  name  of  fortune  ?  .  .  .  Ho 
couldn't  go  —in  pyjamas — if  it  were  the 
Prime  Minister,  tSie  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
even  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  Mr.  Rackett,  are  yon  in  ?  " 

It  ■was  the  Queen,  his  Queen,  Queen 
Elizabeth.    He  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Rackett,  Mr.  Rackett !  Oh  ! 
Molly  !  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He 
must  be  in,  or  there  would  be  a  ticket  on  the 
door.    Oh  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Rackett,  with  ear  to  the  keyhole,  shivering 
with  cold  and  joy,  drank  in  every  word. 

"  We  shall  be  most  awfully  late  for  dinner. 
Father  w^ill  rave.  The  whole  thing  will  be 
spoilt  ....  and  I  shall  die  of  fright.  Oh ! 
Chichele,  Chichele  ! " 

Betty  was  crying,  he  could  hear  her.  He 
couldn't  open  the  door  and  let  her  see  him 
like  that— a  blue-nosed  thing  in  a  dressing- 
gown  ;  she  would  think  he  had  gone  mad. 

Steadying  his  voice,  be  said  huskily : 
"  Miss  Ehzabeth,  is  that  you  ? " 

"  Yes.  ...  Oh  !  are  you  all  right  ?  Oh  ! 
are  you  all  right?  We've  been  knocking 
for  ever  so  1—1— long.  Please  open  the 
door  ! " 

"  I  can't.  I— Fm  not  well.  .  .  .  It's 
catching.  ...  I  will  write  to  yon.  .  .  . 
I'm  awfully  sorry." 

Betty  began  to  dry  her  eyes,  ashamed  at 
having  been  caught. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  You  must  open  tiie 
door.    I  believe  you're  chaffing." 

Rackett  groaned  in  a  way  that  made 
Elizabeth  tremble.  Chaffing!  "Miss 
Elizabeth,  why  ha\'e  yon  come  here  ?  " 

"  Oil  !  Mr.  Rackett',  I'm  so  frightened  !  I 
missed  you  at  church — at  least,  we  all  did — ■ 
thought  perhaps  you'd  been  workiiig  late, 
and  were  not  up  in  time— at  least,  Freddy 
did — decidetl  to  drive  here  to  see  if  we  could 
take  you  back  in  the  can-iage.  .  . 

Rackett  became  eager-eyed.  "  Misa 
Elizabeth,  is  Freddy  in  the  carri^e  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Send  him  up  to  me  at  once.  And  stsiy 
in  the  carriage,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  At 
once,  please." 

Elizabeth  drew  lienself  up  to  her  full 
height  with  the  dignity  of,  liei-  royal  name- 
sake. Hosted  by  VjOOglC 
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"Oil!  vui-y  wuH,  Mr.  liackctfc,  certainly. 
For  the  present,  good  morning.  If  you  tire 
too  ill,  pray  don't  trouble  to  come  to  dinner." 

Rackett,  wltk  ii  mixture  of  despair  and 
delight,  lieard  the  steps  die  away  and, 
presently,  heavier  ones  come  nearer  and 
nearer. 

"  I  say,  Eack,  old  chap,  what  on  eartli's 
the  row  ?"  .  , ; 

The  door  opened.    A  roar 
of  Ituighter  made  every 
cobweb   within  a 
mile  swing  t^i- 
tatediy. 

"She  took 
them  all.  the 
old  sneak,  /■ 
did  she  ? 
Well, 


E^eatinLj  tliemselves.  (ieneral  luiiidshakings 
and  introductions  were  followed  by  a  whisper- 
ing, a  giggling,  and  a  nndgiiig  of  elbows. 
Rackett  sank  into  the  vacant  chair  by 
Elizabeth,  looking  at  her  pleadingly.  For  a 
moment  her  face  retained 
-  ^  ^ .  ■^:v:  its    far-away  look. 

I'Irii,  ]>reseiitly, 
caine  the  first 
filinimer  of  a 
smile.  The  eyes 
-  and  they  were 


"'To  Mr.  Hat^ketfs  Queen 
Elizabeth ! ' " 


I'm   i^ook  here,  go  to  bed  and  get 

warm,  and  I'll  drive  home  and  back  all  I 
know.    I've  just  time  before  dinner.  I'll 
bring  yon  the  new  suit  E  wore  .  yesterday 
— a  ripper.    80  long,  dear  old  cha^  ! " 
•  «  *  «  * 

Rackett  and  Freddy  entered  the  dining- 
room  at  the  instant  all  the  company  were 


grey  eyes — tnmed  to  him  and  said  :  "  I  know. 
Yon  are  a  darling  old  duck  !  My  liand  is 
waiting  under  the  table-cloth." 

At  that,  moment,  in  a  little,  crowded,  but 
very  happ^  room  in  Paradise  Court,  a  thin, 
squeaky  voice,  with  tears  in  it,  called  out : 
"Now  then,  hoys  and  gels,  stand  up  all 
of  yer,  iind  drink  to  Mr.  Rackett's  Qaeen 
Elizabeth!" 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 
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THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE 
By  B.  FLETCHER  ROBINSON 

II.— THE  MYSTERY  OF 

HOW  Rudolf  Maniac,  the  venerable 
savant,  brought  about  the  death  of 
his  ri\al  and  critic,  Prof^sor  A'"oa 
Stoekmar,  of  Heidelberg  University,  I  have 
already  explained.  I  have,  moreover,  related 
the  accident  by  which  my  cousin,  Sir  Henry 
Graden,  the  famous  explorer  and  scientist, 
cliaueed  to  be  visiting  me,  a  student  of 
medicine  at  the  German  University  :  aud  I 
have  endeavoured  to  outline  the  steps  by 
which  the  baronet  arrived  at  the  discovery 
of  tlie  crime  that  had  been  committed.  I 
have  now  to  tell  of  the  pursuit  of  Marnac, 
the  murderer,  a  pursuit  as  strange  in  its 
outset  as  it  was  terrible  in  its  conclusion. 
For  this,  the  first  adventure  in  the  chase  of 
this  inhuman,  monster,  it  may  be  said  tliat  I 
have  chosen  a  fanciful  title.  Yet  "The 
]\Iystery  of  the  Lerasdorf  Ham "  is  too 
appropriate  to  be  neglected  for  that  reason. 

At  tlie  first  the  Heiil(^li>erg -police  met  our 
theory  of  Von  Stiookiuar's  death  with  in- 
credulity. When  they  moved  in  earnest,  it 
was  too  late  ;  all  trace  of  Professor  Marniic 
liad  been  lost.  It  was  discovered  that  he 
had  tiiken  from  his  rooms  a  small  travelling 
valise  and  a  considerable  sum  in  ready 
money;  but  beyond  these  facts  nothing  was 
known  ;  even  his  manner  of  leaving  Heidel- 
berg was  a  mystery. 

For  myself,  the  weeks  that  followed  were 
in  every  respect  intolerable.  From  a  peaceful 
student  I  found  myself  transformed  into  a 
secret  ally  of  the  police,  an  unhappy  being 
whose  privacy  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  at 
ill!  liuurs  by  some  inquisitive  official.  Even 
worse,  the  autliorities  hiw.1  detained  my  cousin, 
and  those  who  arc  intimates  of  Sir  Henry 
(Ji-aden  will  understand  that  I  suffered  at  his 
hands.  In  the  capture  of  the  murderer — as 
we  knew  Marnac  to  be— he  took  a  pissiouate 
intei-cst.  He  was  for  ever  in  my  rooms, 
denouncing  the  authorities  for  their  delay, 
advancing  theories,  or  cursing  his  own  in- 
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action.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the 
Heidelberg  police  went  in  absolute  terror  of 
the  Englishman,  and,  indeed,  refused  all 
interviews  in  which  he  was  not  adequately 
protected  by  his  satellites. 

On  a  calm  October  morning  I  was  sitting 
reading  by  my  window,  thankful  of  the 
momentary  quiet  I  enjoyed,  when  the  door 
burst  open  and  my  cousin  come  frolicking 
into  the  room.  I  admit  the  absurdity  of  tite 
expression  when  applied  to  a  middle-aged 
giant  of  sixteen  stone ;  but  frolicking 
describes  it.  Without  a  word  of  apology  he 
seized  my  book,  a  new  edition  of  Smallwood's 
"  Digestive  Organs  of  Molluscs,"  and  flung 
it  into  the  fireplace.    It  was  too  much. 

"Henry  Graden,"  said  I,  starting  up  in- 
dignantly, "yon  arc  my  cousin,  but  you 
presume  on  tliat  relationship.  These  school- 
boy antics  are  insupportable." 

"Capital,  Robert!  capital!"  he  answered, 
regarding  me  with  a  comical  expression. 
"By  Gad  !  there's  stuff  in  the  boy  !  You'd 
like  to  punch  my  head,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  outburst, 
and  picked  up  the  book,  which  was  greatly 
damaged,  before  I  replied. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  cousin  Graden,"  I  said, 
sulkily  enough.  "  But  between  you  and  the 
police,  I  am  woiTied  to  death." 

"  Good  !  Then  you  can  have  no  objection 
to  leaving  Heidelberg  this  afternoon." 

"  Leave  Heidelberg  ?  AVhy  should  I  Iea\'e 
Heidelberg  ? " 

He  strode  over  to  where  I  stood  and  laid 
his  great  hand  on  my  shoulder  with  a  touch 
that  implied  an  apology. 

"  A  schoolboy  you  called  me  just  now. 
That's  just  what  I  am,  a  schoolboy  let 
loose  in  the  playground.  The  police  have 
raised  their  embargo.  An  address  which  will 
bring  me  when  they  liave  need  of  my 
evidence— that  is  all  they  ask.  Now,  I  want 
a  travelling  compiiuion — a  man  I  can  trust. 
Y'ou  can  guess  my  errand,  Cousin  Robert. 
Before  a  week  ^Jopg^t  I  ^yijl/J^q^iy  hand 
ou  him,  I  shall,  by  Hejiven  I  Ywi  will  come 
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with  me  ?  Good  lad,  I  knew  it.  The  train 
leaves  at  tiirce.    I'll  call  for  yon." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  ?  "  I  shouted, 
running  to  the  dour :  for  already  he  was 
down  a  score  of  stairs. 

"  St.  Petersburg.    You  have  a  passport  ?" 

"  Yes— but  Cousin  Graden,  Cousin  Graden, 
I  say  " 

It  was  no  use.  I  heard  the  street  door 
slam  behind  him.  St.  Petersburg— and  the 
winter  coming  on.  Eugh !  I  liad  always 
detested  cold.  Bub  next  to  escaping  mis- 
fortune it  is  best  to  possess  a  philosophic 
mind.  I  commenced  to  pack  my  bag  with 
my  warmest  underwear. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  two,  Graden 
sent,  np  word  to  say  that  he  had  a  cab  waiting 
my  pleasure,  and  in  three  minutes  more  my 
luggage  was  upon  it.  Half-way  down  the 
main  street  we  chanced  upon  Mossel,  the  fat 
lieutenant  of  police.  He  glanced  at  us 
keenly  with,  as  I  thought,  a  certain  suspicion. 
Graden  saluted  him  coldly,  muttering  male- 
dictions upon  him  for  a  stupid  ass.  There 
was  no  great  friendship  between  the  two.  I 
paid  the  ciib  wliile  my  cousin  saw  to  the 
tickets.  Five  marks  provided  us  wibii  a 
subservient  guard  and  an  empty  carriage. 

"  And  witat  are  your  plans  for  this 
intolerable  Petersburg  expedition  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  the  train  thumped  its  way  out  of  the 
station. 

"We  are  not  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 
We  are  going  to  Lemsdorf." 

"  To  Lemsdorf  I  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  place." 

"No  more  had  I  an  hour  ago.  Allow  me 
to  discover  it." 

He  pulled  a  red-bound  Baedeker  out  of 
his  pocket  and  fluttered  through  the  pages. 

"  Here  we  have  it — 'Lemsdorf:  fourteen 
to  fifteen  hours  from  Berlin.  Rising  town 
iu  West  Pnissia.  1'2,()00  inhabitants.  Large 
dye-works.  '  Prinz  von  Preussen,'  '  Goldner 
Adler'  hotels  well  spoken  of.  Cab  from 
the  station,  75  pg.  Little  of  historical 
mterest.  Excursions  to  Denker  and  the 
Huren,  a  wild  and  desolate  district  with 
several  large  lakes,  on  the  Russian  frontier.' 
■  Not  altogether  an  inviting  prospect  at  the 
latter  end  of  October,  eh,  Cousin  Robert  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  imi^ine  we  were  going  there 
for  pleasure." 

*'  Pessimist !  Do  neither  the  '  Prinz  von 
Prussea '  nor  the  '  Goldner  Adler,'  '  well 
spoken  of,'  as  Baedeker  describes  these 
hosfcelries,  attract  you  ?  Then  the  dye- 
works,  they  are  sure  to  be  interesting." 

"  Henry  Graden,"  cried  I  with  debenniiia- 


tioi),  "  you  try  me  too  far  !  I  am  as  eager 
as  yourself  that  this  criminal  shmdd  be 
brought  to  justice.  For  Lliis  reason  alone  I 
liave  every  right  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  an  expedition  which  will  entail 
upon  me,  as  I  see  clearly,  the  most  extra- 
ordinai'y  discomforts." 

'*  It  seems  a  pity,  my  dear  cousin,  that 
Nature,  which  endowed  you  with  bo  many 
admirable  qualities,  should  have  omitted 
the  saving  grace  of  humour,"  he  rejoined. 
And  then  changing  his  tone  to  a  greater 
sobriety :  "  You  shall  hear  all  that  I  know 
or  conjecture.  It  will,  at  least,  help  us  on 
our  journey. 

"  First,  as  to  the  facts  at  my  disposal.  For 
myself,  I  had  heard  much  of  Rudolf  Marnac, 
but  only  as  a  Heidelberg  professor  of 
distinction,  whose  stupendous  effort,  '  Science 
and  Belief,'  had  set  educated  Europe  by  the 
ears.  From  you  I  learnt  of  his  (puirrel  with 
Von  Stockmar,  a  quan-el  originating  in  the 
latter's  attack  on  the  work  in  question,  of 
which  Marnac  was  inordinately  vain.  Then 
came  the  chain  of  facta  that  proved — to  our 
mind,  at  least — that  Marnac  liad  murdered 
his  colleague  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity. 
Could  such  a  crime  be  inspired  by  a  quarrel 
so  trifling  ?  It  was  almost  past  belief. 
Further  evidence  was  necessary ;  and  this 
evidence  the  investigations  of  the  police 
have  supplied. 

"  W^hen  I  learnt  that  his  father,  Jean 
Kaioiac,  had  died  in  a  Paris  asylum,  I  began 
to  see  my  way.  But  it  was  the  statements 
of  his  ser\'ant8  that  cleared  my  last  doubt. 
An  eccentricity  which  at  one  time  anmsed 
them  had  of  late  been  changed  to  a  violence 
that  filled  them  with  terror,  fie  had  pre- 
sented tlium  with  copies  of  the  l)Ook, 
elaborately  bound.  A  housekeeper  who  had 
served  iiim  for  twenty  years  was  loaded  with 
abuse  and  discharged  because  the  old  creature 
sLdmitted  that  she  could  not  follow  his 
arguments.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  partial 
mania.    Such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 

'*  Whither  had  this  dangerous  creature 
fled  ?  It  seemed  a  mystery  msoluhle.  He 
was  well  provided  with  money  ;  on  all  topics 
but  one  he  was  admirably  sensible.  The 
police  admitted  that  he  had  beaten  them. 
But  only  yesterday  I  obtained  a  clue.  It 
may  be  valueless ;  but  for  myself,  I  think 
otherwise.  At  least  it  is  worth  the  journey 
I  am  asking  you  to  make  in  my  company. 

"  At  my  ui^ent  request  the  police  admitted 
me  to  his  rooms.  His  papers  they  had 
already  examined,  witl^5Cit  -resulti  I  found 
that  he  possesA^'^Etbyfllii^^wyj^  I  am  a 
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I)uuk-h)\  tj]-,  ;iiid  my  Hrst  step  was  fc<>  fxamiue 
it.  Tucktid  uway  in  u  corner  of  a  shelf,  yet 
within  easy  reach  of  liis  customary  chair,  I 
found  a  voUinie.  It  was  typical  of  the  man 
that  it  should  be  elegantly  bound.  Within 
were  collected  the  hostile  criticisms  with 
which  his  book  had  been  loaded.  The  more 
severe  were  scribbled  over  with  the  vilesb 
epithets.     V^oit   Stoekmav   Wiis  personally 


There  wuh  no  one 
visible." 


threatened,  aa  was  also  a  certain  Mechersky, 
a  professor  of  the  Impeeial  University  at 
Petersburg.  I  abstracted  the  volume.  You 
may  like  to  examine  it." 

He  drew  it  from  the  capacious  pocket  of 
his  travelling  ulster  and  gave  it  to  me.  The 
cover  was  of  the  choicest  morocco  ;  upon  it, 
in  gold,  were  emblazonod  the  arms  of  the 
University.  It  wiis  a  triumph  of  the  binder's 


art,  yet  I  handled  it  with  a  singular  feeling 
of  disgust. 

Tlie  interior  was  oddly  di\  ided.  The  greater 
part  consisted  of  clippings  from  mpers  and 
magazines,  neatly  gummed  upon  blank  pages. 
But  here  and  there  were  interpolated  pam- 
phlets, held  in  their  place  by  elastic  bands. 
In  contras't  with  this  orderly  arrangement, 
scarcely  a  page  but  was  defaced  by  |)encitled 
remarks,  satirical  or  abusive. 
I  ran  through  them  hastily 
until  I  came  upon  the  article 
which  bore  Mechersky's  name, 
extracted  apparently  from  some 
French  review.  Its  severity 
seemed  to  have  lashed  Maniac 
to  fury.  It  was  covered  with 
a  maze  of  pencillings.  But  my 
attention  was  soon  centred  on 
a  portion  of  the  test  which, 
being  underlined  in  red,  stood 
out  from  the  page  with  some 
prominence.  "  The  author  of 
'  Science  and  Belief,'  "  for  thus 
it  ran,  "seems  to  have  lost 
touch  witli  humanity.  His 
deductions  might  be  correct  if 
men  were  bloodless,  merciless 
automatons.  He  regards  them 
as  might  some  reptile — let  m 
say,  a  toad  scientifically  in- 
clined." Across  this  criticism, 
which  seemed  to  me  unneces- 
sarily severe,  was  written  in 
German :  "  Infamous  scoundrel ! 
Would  that  I  might  crash  you 
like  a  toad  !  " 

"  A  curious  wish,"  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  passage. 
^    "  And   from   Maniac  a 
*■  most  dangerous   one,"  be 
answered.  "  I  can  only  hope 
we  shall  reach  Lemsdorf  in 
;  time." 

"  Lemsdorf  again  !  And 
wliy  Lemsdorf  ?  " 

"  For  the  excellent  reason, 
Cousin  Robert,  that  Mecher- 
sky, who  comes  of  land- 
owning Polish  stock,  is 
holiday -making  at  Castle  Oster,  a  place  he 
has  in  that  neighbourhood.  And  as  sure  as 
I  sife  here,  where  Mechersky  is,  there  will  be 
that  madman,  Eudolf  Marnac.  If  he  means 
to  murder  the  man,  he  will  have  had  nigh 
on  a  month  to  bring  it  off.  Heaven  grant 
that  we're  in  time  !  " 

Tiie  tone  in  wliich  he  spoke  thrilled  me 
witli  a  d]eiMlfi>lojmxj^tt,^Xj*^i^nger  was 
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iiidefiimblt; ;  bub  fear  draws  its  darkest 
terrora  from  the  unknown. 

"One  thing  more,"  I  said.  "How  did 
you  discover  Mechursky's  whereabouts  ?  " 

"  I  had  thought  him  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
but  a  wire  to  a  friend  there  gave  me  the 
information  I  required." 

I  have  neither  the  necessity  nor  t!ie  in- 
clination to  dwell  on  that  journey.  It  was 
very  late  when  we  rolled  into  the  stiitiun  of 
the  good  town  of  Leipsic,  where  we  spent 
the  night  at  a  convenient  hotel.  Yet  it  was 
at  an  early  hour  tliat  Graden  roused  me  from 
a  tired  steep  to  caLeh  the  Posen  express. 
The  couutry  through  which  we  now  journeyed 
was  of  a  melancholy  similitude,  and  the 
broad  plains,  though  reasonably  cultivated, 
affected  me  with  a  mental  depi'ession  which 
the  clioery  offorta  of  my  companion  oould 
not  conquer.  The  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close  as  we  readied  Posen  and  passed  tiiroiigh 
that  fortress  city  into  a  land  of  desolation. 
Gloomy  pine  woods,  great  lakes  on  which  tlie 
dying  sun  threw  patches  of  ruddy  gold, 
forlorn  heaths  and  swamps  that,  as  I 
imagined,  could  scarce  be  equalled  for  sheer 
dismalness  of  aspect,  shd  by  us  in  a  never- 
ending  chain.  Save  for  the  Eastern  sky, 
giorihed  by  the  ticry  sunset,  the  heavens 
were  obscured  by  ponderous  clouds  of  muddy 
grey  that  foretell  the  first  snow  of  winter. 
Darkness  had  fallen  when  we  changed 
carriages  at  a  junction  ;  but  it  was  close 
upon  midnight  before  my  cousin,  who  iiad 
been  sitting  with  a  Continental  Bradshaw 
on  his  knees,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  cried  that  the  lights  of  Lemsdorf 
were  in  sight.  Our  luggage  was  piled  upon 
an  antiquated  cab,  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
the  host  of 'the  "Goldner  Adler,"  a  thui, 
handsome  Pole,  was  bowing  a  stately  welcome 
to  his  gues^.  Supper — and  then  to  bed. 

The  room  assigned  me  was  an  oak-panelled 
apartment  of  considerable  size,  and  the  single 
candle  with  which  I  was  provided  seemed 
oidy  to  deepen  the  lurking  shadows  round 
the  walls.  The  huge  china  stove  failed  to 
warm  a  place  so  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
draughts.  At  another  time  the  cause  of  our 
journey,  combined  with  the  uncanny  nature 
of  these  surrooAdings,  might  have  acted  on 
my  nerves.  But  I  was  too  weary,  too  angry 
with  my  present  discomfort,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  fanciful  terrors.  The  bed  was 
small,  and  in  all  probability  damp.  I  took 
off  my  coat,  roiled  myself  in  a  thick  travelling 
rug,  heaped  the  clothes  upon  me,  and  blowing 
out  the  candle  I  liad  placed  on  a  table  at  my 
elbow,  lay  down  to  sleep. 


How  long  I  may  have  slept  t  cannot  say, 
but  I  was  awakened  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light  that  strack  like  a  blow  through  the 
darkness.  For  a  score  of  seconds,  it  may 
have  been,  I  lay  motionless.  The  room  was 
in  utter  darkness  and  silence.  Then  I  heard 
a  footfall,  a  creaking  of  a  door.  1  sprang 
from  my  bed,  only  to  trip  and  fall  heavily 
over  the  rug  which  I  liad  carried  with  me. 
I  groped  for  the  table,  found  it,  and  lit  the 
candle,  crouching,  half  expectant  of  some 
attack  when  I  should  reveal  myself.  I 
looked  kceidy  about  mc— the  room  was 
empty. 

But  I  had  had  a  visitor,  for  the  door  was 
still  ajar.  I  ran  to  it  and,  shading  the  light 
with,  my  hand,  peered  down  the  passage. 
There  was  no  one  visible.    I  returned  to  me 

room,  this  time  locking  the  door  securely. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  I  reasoned,  there  luul  been 
no  cause  for  my  alarm.  S(itnc  fellow-gaest 
might  have  mistaken  his  chamber,  retiring 
quickly  on  dis(;oveiing  his  error.  This 
argument  heartened  me,  for,  to  be  honest,  I 
was  shaken  not  a  little,  i  examined  the 
room  ciirefully,  without  result ;  and  then, 
after  a  composing  cigarette,  slipped  back  into 
bed,  leaving  the  candle  burning  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

It  snowed  that  night,  and  to  some  effect, 
as  the  morning  light  showed  me.  The  l>road, 
slovenly  street  beneath  my  winiiow  was  tliickly 
coated  ;  and  though  tlie  fall  hail  ceased,  a 
dull  sky,  streaked  as  with  jnuddy  whitewash, 
threatened  a  further  downfall.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  I  flung  on  my  clothes  in  a 
vile  temper. 

Graden  was  meditating  before  tlie  stove 
when  I  entered  our  breakfast-room,  with  the 
strange  book  he  liad  showu  me  during  the 
journey  in  his  hands. 

"  You  look  pale  as  a  ghost.  Are  you  quite 
fit  ?"  he  asked  kindly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  though  my  night  was  not 
particularly  peaceful." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

I  told  him  briefly  of  my  unknown  visitor. 
He  seemed  greatly  interested,  questioning 
me  minutely  on  various  points. 

"  Your  theory  may  be  correct,"  he  con- 
cluded. "Some  guest  may  have  mistaken 
his  chamber  and  hurried  off  on  discovering 
his  mistake.  Yet,  if  he  had  a  light  with  him, 
howcsime  he  to  make  such  an  obvious  error  ; 
whereas,  if  it  was  the  striking  of  a  match 
that  roused  you,  what  was  the  man  doing 
wandering  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  first  woke,  I 
imagined  it  was  Ma?Oa*9^«8«lJglC 
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"  I  liave  considered  that  point.    T  do  not 
■think  it  could  have  been  he." 
"  And  why  ?  " 

"  BeFuro  you  were  down  this  morning  I 
lifid  a  talk  with  our  landlord.  The  guests  at 
his  house  are  of  two  classes — commercial 
travellers  and  those  having  business  at  the 
dye-works.  They  do  not  stay  long — usually  a 


"Gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  howinfj 
low,  "  your  sleigh  is  at  the  door." 

"  How  far  is  it,  then,  to  Castle  Oster  ?  "  I 
iiskod  liini. 

"Close  ou  twenty  miles;  and  witii  thiw 
fresh  snow  it  will  be  heavy  going." 

Ten  minutes  later  we  slid  on  our  silent 
runners,  to  the  tinkle  of  the  bells,  out  through 


week  at  most.  Of  the  nine  which  he 
lias,  none  has  exceeded  that  limit.  He 
knows  tiiem  all  personally — six  commercials, 
two  dye-works  men,  and  a  rich  Englishman, 
one  George  AVakefield,  who  has  been  staying 
with  some  magnate  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  here  is  Herr  Keski  himself. 


the  squalid,  sprawling  town,  out  through  the 
wooden  hovels  of  the  suhnrhs,  out  past  the 
dye-works,  with  their  tall,  melancholy  chim- 
neys, out  into  the  snow-clad  levels  beyond, 
and  there  from  out  of  the  cast  there  sprang 
upon  us  a  great  and  bitter  wiiid,  chilled  bv 
its  long  jourueyo£»»m-y  UitUftbU^lkiss  steppes 
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of  frozen  KussiEi.  Here  aud  there,  acrosti 
the  plains,  a  whiff  of  powdery  snow,  iike  tln^ 
siuoke  of  heavy  guns,  wouhl  leap  uji  before 
the  hercer  blasts,  only  to  burst  and  fall  as 
they  lulled  once  more.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  pine-woods  ranged  their  formal 
ranks,  black  t^ainst  the  dazzling  carpet  at 
their  feet.   It  was  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

We  drove  in  silence.  Graden  sat  in  a 
huddled  mass,  his  chin  buried  in  the  great 
woollen  comforter  lie  wore,  staring  out  over 
tiie  }ikiu  with  fixed,  introspective  eyes,  i'or 
myself,  I  sat  amongst  the  rugs  beside  hiiu 
in  vague  speculation.  What  couEd  be  this 
danger  tlmt  threatened  the  scientist  from 
St.  Petersburg  in  his  home  at  Castle  Oster  ? 
After  all,  might  not,  our  whole  journey  be  a 
folly  born  of  Graden's  imaginings,  a  blind 
guess  that  had  dragged  us  half  across 
Europe  ?  I  shivered,  and  shivering,  muttered 
anathemas  on  the  climate. 

We  entered  the  forest.  On  every  hand 
stood  the  pines,  stretching  away  in  long, 
melancholy  avenues  floored  with  drifted  snow. 
The  laden  brandies  bowed  before  us,  now 
and  again,  at  tiie  wliirl  of  a  passing  gust, 
flinging  their  burdens  from  theni.  Once  a 
willow  grouse,  white  as  the  snow  beneath  it, 
swept  on  steady  wing  through  the  trees. 
Once  from  the  far,  far  distance,  borne  upon 
the  eastern  breeze,  there  came  a  cry,  a  weird, 
hopeless  echo  in  the  air,  that  set  the  horses 
snorting.  I  knew  what  it  must  be  -  a  wolf 
who  felt  the  first  pangs  of  the  winter's 
hunger  gatliering  round  liim.  But  there  was 
no  sign  of  man  nor  marks  of  sleigh  tracks 
on  the  newly  fallen  snow. 

We  did  not  travel  fast,  though  o\ir  driver 
(lid  his  best.  The  snow  had  not  hardened 
and  settled  into  that  enchanting  surface  on 
which  the  runners  speed  so  swiftly.  Midday 
was  past  before  we  saw,  through  a  sudden 
gap  in  the  forest,  a  rising  mound  crowned 
with  a  low,  ^rey  building.  "  Castle  Oster ! " 
cried  our  driver,  turning  in  his  seat  to  claim 
our  attention.  In  ten  minutes  more  \vc  had 
halted  at  a  gate  set  in  a  high  stone  Avail. 

Before  we  were  clear  of  our  rugs  the 
driver  had  slipped  from  his  perch  and  tugged 
at  a  rusty  iron  bell-pull.  We  waited  without 
an  answer.  Again  he  rang  ;  but  Graden  did 
not  wait  the  result,  llie  door  was  not 
bolted ;  it  opened  to  his  vigorous  arm,  and 
we  foUowed  him  into  the  broad  courtyard  of 
the  Castle. 

Before  us  sprawled  the  main  building, 
flanked  by  little  towel's,  like  the  pepper-box 
tui-rets  of  an  old  Scotch  mansion.  The 
windows  were  shuttered  ;  the  chimneys  wei"e 


smokeless  save  for  one  alwvc  tiic  central 
porch,  from  which  a  dark  ]ilume  rose  aud 
trailed  away  to  the  westward— the  solitary 
sign  of  habitation.  To  our  right  and  left 
were  ranged  outbuildings,  stables,  coach- 
houses, and  the  Hke  ;  but  all  in  a  condition 
of  ruinous  decay.  Patches  fallen  from  the 
roofs  laid  bare  the  rafters  ;  from  the  broken 
gutters  trailed  loi^  pendants  of  ice.  Against 
the  old  doors  the  snow  had  piled  itself  in 
heavy  drifts.  No  sound  broke  the  brooding 
stillness.  It  was  a  picture  distressingly  for- 
lorn. 

Has  Professor  Mechersky,  then,  no  ser- 
A'aiits  ?  "  asked  Graden  of  our  driver.  I 
noticed  that  he  luished  his  voice  in  speaking  ; 
he,too,felt  the  uncanny  influence  of  the  place. 

"  Two,  mein  Herr — a  man  aud  a  woman. 
1  cannot  think  where  they  can  be." 

"  I  liad  understood  he  was  a  man  of  means. 
Why  does  he  allow  this  disrepair  ? " 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Professor  cares.  He 
shuts  himself  up  with  his  experiments,  when 
he  is  here— which  is  not  often  now.  His 
I'oonis  look  to  the  south  on  the  other  side. 
For  the  rest,  the  house  is  not  furnished." 

"  Well,  i  suppose  there  is  u  servant  who 
will   Heavens  !  what  is  that  ?  " 

Prom  somewhere  within  the  house  there 
came  a  shriek,  a  cry  of  supreme  terror. 
Again  aud  yet  again  it  was  repeated  before 
ifc  shrank  away  into  silence.  Graden  ran 
across  the  court  to  the  main  door,  and  I  was 
hard  upon  his  heels.  He  pulled  the  bell  and 
hammered  fiercely  upon  the  heavy  oak 
panels  ;  but  no  one  answered. 

"  I  don't  bcliux  e  the  thing  is  bolted,"  said 
he.  "Keep  the  handle  turned,  aud  let  me  try 
what  1  cat!  do." 

He  stepped  back  a  dozen  paces,  and  then 
came  running  at  the  door  like  a  bull.  The 
giant  caught  it  S(iuarely  witli  t)ie  point  of  his 
shoulder  ;  there  \vas  a  sliarp  crack  ;  the  next 
instant  we  were  both  spr.iwling  ou  the  floor 
within. 

We  found  oui-selves  in  a  great  and  dusty 
Iiall,  indiiferejitly  lighted.  Against  the  wall 
on  my  right  1  could  dimly  discern  the  figure 
of  a  woman  crouched  on  the  floor,  sobbing 
bitterly,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Slie 
did  not  move,  despite  our  violent  entrance. 
At  the  foot  of  the  main  staircase  an  old  man 
was  bending  over  a  something  that  lay 
motionless.  He  looked  up  at  us  with  a 
white,  pitiful  face. 

"  He  is  dead — the  master  is  dead  I "  he 
whimpei-ed. 
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Professor  Peter  Jrochersky—  fur  such  T 
knew  it  \mmi  be—  lay  liiuklled  under  an  old 
grey  cloak  that  spreml  whig-wise  from  his 
neck,  u  blot  upon  the  polished  oak  of  the 
floor.  From  his  fiice,  thin  tlioiifijh  it  was 
and  wasted  with  diseiise,  he  must  have  been 
a  middle-aged  man  who  had  preserved  a 
singular  beauty.  He  had  died  as  a  child 
might  fall  asleep.  Yet  the  horror  that  he 
had  escaped  he  had  left  to  the  living ;  for 
his  attitude  was  abnormal,  impossible,  and 
ghastly  to  behold. 

It  was  not  r\g\i{,  that"  a  liody  should 
resemble  an  egg  tliat  is  broken. 

My  cousin  swept  aside  the  eloak  for  a 
moment,  and  replaced  it  reverently,  though 
with  a  hand  that  trembled. 

"He  has  not  a  sound  bone  in  his  body," 
he  muttered,  and  tlien,  turning  to  the  old 
servant,  "  How  did  this  happen  ?  "  said  he. 

"  He  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks,  mein 
Herr,  and  we  begged  him  not  to  leave  his 
room.  But  to-day  he  declared  himself 
better  :  he  insisted  that  he  shonid  descend 
to  the  library.  Half  way  down  the  stairs  he 
tripped  and  fell.  I  ran  to  his  side  and 
found  hini.  as  yon  see  him,  crouched— like- 
like— " 

"Like  a  toad?" 

'*  Yes,  niein  llerr,  like  a.  toad." 

The  man  broke  into  hysteiical  weeping. 
Graden  searched  in  his  pocket,  produced  a 
flask  of  brandy,  and  prescrihed  a  liberal  dose. 
He  seemed  to  revive  under  its  influence. 

"  The  Englishman,  Herr  Wakefield,  was 
most  anxious  about  my  master's  health,"  he 
stammered  out.  "  The  Herr  Professor  be- 
came indisposed  some  ten  days  after  his 
arrival ;  since  then  ho  has  been  most  kind, 
most  considerate,  sitting  by  .the  master's  bed 
for  hours.  He  would  aUow  no  other  doctor 
to  visit  the  master.  He  is  a  kind,  good 
man,  this  doctor,  the  Herr  Wakefield." 

"  So  I  believe.  How  came  he  to  know 
your  master  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  but  I  think  he  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  Professor 
Marnac,  of  Heidelberg,  a  gentleman  of  whom 
my  master  disapproved,  yet  admired  for  his 
learuiiig." 

"And  this  Englishman,  did  he  prescribe 
for  your  master  ?  " 

"  Of  coui-se.  They  loved  each  other,  anil 
sat  late  into  the  night  in  their  discussions. 
When  my  poor  master  was  taken  ill.  Here 
Wakefield  took  complete  chatige  of  him. 
Ach  1  If  he  did  but  know  what  had 
happened  !  " 

"  Then  he  is  not  here  ?  " 


"  No  ;  lie  drove  to  Lenisdorf  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  had  to  return  to  his  own 
country.    Ach  !    If  he  did  but  know  !  " 

It  was  plain  enough — Maruiic  the  linguist 
was  Wakefield  the  Englishman.  It  was  he, 
new  from  this  thing  that  he  had  done,  who 
liad  come  creeping  to  my  room  in  the  night, 
being  suspicious  of  the  stranger's  from  the 
South.  It  was  he  that  had  Brought  about 
this  mysterious  horror.  I  turned  from  the 
poor  monstrosity  upon  the  floor  and  leant, 
shuddering,  against  the  wall.  As  I  did  so, 
Uraden  strode  past  me  to  the  open  door. 

"  Driver,  can  yonr  liorses  take  ns  back  ?  " 
I  heard  him  say. 

"Not  without  rest  and  feed,  mein  Herr. 
The  snow  was  very  bad,  and  they  are  tired." 

"  AVould  a  hundred  marks  to  the  driver 
assist  them  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible.  They  could  not  reach 
half-way.  Wait,  mein  Herr,  and  it  may  be 
done." 

My  cousin  came  up  to  me  and  laid  his 
great  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  the  truth,"  he  said.  And 
then  turning  to  the  dead  man's  servant, 
"  Yonr  master — had  he  horses  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Three,  mein  Herr,  but  they  have  not 
yet  returned  from  Lemsdorf,  where  they  went 
this  morning  with  the  big  sleigh  for  pro- 
visions." 

With  a  shai'p  order  Graden  sent  our  driver 
huirying  to  the  stables.  Then,  with  his  arm 
linked  in  mine,  we  followed  the  old  servant 
into  a  low-roofed  dining-hall.  As  I  dropped 
upon  an  oak  settle  before  the  great  china 
stove,  he  thrust  his  flask  into  niy  hands  and, 
with  a  word  of  encouragement,  slipped  away. 
I  knew  that  he  was  re-exaniining  the  body, 
but,  doctor  though  I  was,  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation had  gone  out  of  me.  I  could  no  more 
have  assisted  him  than  a  medical  student  can 
watch,  unmoved,  his  first  operation. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  he  returned, 
bearing  a  tray  upon  which  was  set  bread  and 
cheese,  flanking  a  great  ham.  I  turned  from 
the  food  with  disgust ;  but  my  cousin  fell  to 
diligently,  complaining  the  while  at  my  folly 
in  not  eating  when  I  had  the  chance. 

"  Yon  must  pull  yourself  together,"  he 
protested,  with  his  mouth  full.  "  Try  this 
ham  now.    It  isn't  half  bad." 

More  to  humour  him  than  with  any  inten- 
tion of  following  his  advice,  I  drew  my  seat 
to  the  table. 

"Come,  now,  that's  better,"  he  cried, 
carving  away.  "  To  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't 
the^ghtest  to  whjg^^ri,t^l  Marnac 
has  been  up  to.  ^at  wffat  a)  do  know  is 
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that  we've  gob  to  catuli  liiiii — dead  or  alive. 
Therefore  I  recommend  you  to  stoke  up  your 
body  with  this  excellent— hallo  !  " 

Knife  and  fork  in  the  air,  he  sat  motionless, 
sbarinsi  at  the  disli  before  him. 

"  A\'hat'8  the  matter  now  ?  "  I  asked  irrit- 
ably ;  for,  indeed,  his  hearty  appetite  annoyed 
me. 

For  answer  he  rose  and  pealed  the  bell. 
The  old  manservant,  with  the  brandy  flush- 
ings his  white  cheeks,  tottered  into  the  room. 

"  I  am  Sony  to  trouble  yon,"  said  Graden 
courteously,  "  but  we  both  set  such  store  by 
your  hams  that  we  wish  to  know  where  they 
can  be  obt-aiued.  Do  von  cure  them  vour- 
self  ?  " 

"No,  mein  Herr,  but  it  is  done  near  by," 
answered  the  man,  with  a  look  of  blank 
surprise. 

"Indeed.  The  Lcmadorf  ham  is  a  dis- 
covery ;  it  should  make  a  stir.  I  M'onder  I 
had  not  heard  of  its  merits  before." 

"  You  see,  mein  Herr,  the  .  big  curing 
station  has  not  long  been  established." 

"  A  new  enterprise  ?  " 

"Yes,  mein  Herr.  ]t  beloufjs  to  Hcri' 
Drobin,  a  South  German.  Two  years  ago 
he  took  the  big  farm  at  Gran,  wliicli  you 
passed  on  your  way  here.  It  is  tins  side  of 
the  dye-works.  He  has.  many  pigs  in  the 
forest.  His  hams  are  becoming  famous  from 
Warsaw  to  Konigsberg.  It  is  said,  he  has 
some  secret  in  the  feeding  or  curing — no  one 
knows  which." 

"  Thank  you— that  is  all." 

The  door  was  scarcely  shut  when  I  turned 
hotly  upon  Graden.  "  How  dare  you  sit 
here  in  this  house  of  murder  and  talk  of  the 
excellence  of  the  food  ? "  I  cried  furiously. 
"  It  is  shameful,  indecent  I  " 

"  Yet  we  will  visit  the  farm  of  Gran  on 
our  way  back.  I  have  some  little  inquiries 
to  make." 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I 
snarled. 

"  If  you  were  a  soldier  or  an  explorer. 
Cousin  Robert,"  he  said,  leaning  across  and 
tapping  me  kindly  on  the  arm,  "you  would 
know  that  in  any  expedition  one  alone  can  be 
responsible.  The  rest  obey,  whether  they 
be  few  or  many.  As  it  is,  I  beg  you  to 
recognise  that  ffict  and  to  obey." 

He  was  right,  and  I  knew  it.  But  to  save 
appearances  I  walked  to  the  window  and 
stood  dnimniing  upon  it  with  my  fingers  for 
a  while  before  1  answered  him. 

"  Well,  do  as  you  please,"  1  said  at  length. 

"  I  think  the  sleigh  may  be  ready  by  now," 
he  said.  "Come,  let  us  go  out  and  inquire." 


Thwre  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  miserable 
drive.  The  tired  horses  dragged  slowly 
forward,  the  driver,  sullen  and  I'rightened*, 
urging  tlieui  on  with  blows  and  ciu'ses.  Mile 
after  mile  of  pine-woods  marched  psist  us, 
but  we  did  not  speak,  croucln'ng  in  the  furs. 
At  last,  as  night  was  falling,  we  reached  the 
edge  of  the  forest  and  swung  aside  from  the 
main  road  into  a  track  that  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  pines.  The  ground  sank  away  into  a 
liollow  like  the  palm  of  the  hand.  At  the 
lowest  point  I  could  see  a  square,  wooden 
building  flanked  by  rows  of  outbuildings.  It 
Avas,  as  T  imagined,  the  farm  of  Gran.  But 
before  wo  reached  it,  our  driver  suddenly 
drew  lip  his  horses.  A  man  was  advancing 
towards  us  through  the  trees.  Our  driver 
turned,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  whip  explained 
the  situation. 

"  It  is  Herr  Drobin,"  said  he. 

I  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  this 
breeder  of  pigs.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
full  bodied,  with  white  hair,  that  stuck  out 
stiffly  from  under  his  fur  cap,  a  red,  bulbous 
nose,  and  sliifty,  suspicious  eyes.  He  saluted 
us  with  a  touch  of  his  cap  in  military  fashion. 

"  And  wliat  is  your  business,  gentlemen  ?  " 
he  asked.  ; 

"  It  is  less  business  than  gratitude,"  said 
(iraderi  courteously.  "We  liave  made  this 
little  pitgriuiage  to  thank  the  producer  of 
the  Lemsdorf  hams.", 

"  You  are  not  dealers,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  " 

"  Then  take  youi*self  off  !  " 

"  Herr  Drobin  !  " 

"  Go  !  clear  out  !^  Do  I  not  make  myself 
plain  ?"  he  cried,  his  hushed  face  nodding  in 
time  to  his  violent  .gesticulations.  "I  will 
have  no  spies  about  the  place  !  " 

Graden  sprang  out  of  the  sleigh  and 
strode  up  to  the  angry  farmer.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  there  would  be  a  scrim- 
mage ;  but  the  huge  bulk  of  his  antiigonist 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  German. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  great  stature  has  a 
curiously  soothing  .  influence  on  the  bad 
temper  of  an  opponept. 

"  Why  did  you  call  me  a  spy  ? "  demanded 
my  cousin. 

"  Tlie  people  about  here  gossip  of  some 
secret  I  hold,"  he  answered  sulkily.  "Perhaps 
tbey  speak  true  ;  perhaps  false.  Who  can 
say  ?  At  least,  f  am  no  longer  a  fool ;  my 
eyes  have  been  opened.  '  You  have  a  good 
thing  here,  Herr  Drobin.  There  is  a  great 
future  before  yon,  if  only  you  keep  your 
knowledge  to  yourself,'  said  the  English- 
man  t«  me.  H'Ied'b5^b<*!ir  "^l''"^' 
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questions,  they  will  be  spies  ;  send  tliem 
away.'  It  was  fine  advice  lie  gave  nie  ; 
anyone  can  see  that.    St)  be  off  with  you  ! " 

"  I  am  an  Englishman  myself,  Herr 
Urobin.  May  I  ask  my  compatriot's 
name  ? " 

"  I  do  not  remember." 

"What,  then,  was  lie  like  ?  " 

"  I  cfHinot  describe  hini." 

"  You  are  discreet,  Herr  Drobin.  Come, 
now,  let  us  strike  a  barj^ain.  T  will  make  a 
guess  at  yi>iir  seen^t ;  if  I  am  right,  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  English- 
man." 

The  German  started  back,  staring  at 
Graden  with  little,  bloodshot  eyes,  in  which 
surprise  and  fury  were  oddly  mingled. 
Then,  side  by  side,  they  stepped  into  the 
shadow  of  the  pines,  whispering  together. 

"  They  are  all  liara,  these  Oermans,"  said 
our  driver  confidentially,  turning  to  me. 
"  For  myself,  1  am  a  Pole." 

"  You  heard  what  was  said.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this  English  visitor  to 
Herr  Drobin  ?  " 

"Most  certainly,  mein  Herr.  He  was  of 
the  name  of  Wakefield.  He  has  stixyed 
several  nights  at  tke  '  Goldner  Adler.'  For 
the  rest,  he  has  been  the  guest  of  him  who 
lived  out  there,"  and  he  made  a  gesture 
down  the  road  that  we  had  come. 

A  nameless  fear  took  me  by  the  throat— a 
fear  of  unknown  possibilities.  I  would  have 
questioned  the  man  more,  but  at  that 
moment  Graden  and  the  farmer  emerged 
from  the  sliadow  of  the  pines.  The  latter 
had  abandoned  liis  truculent  manner.  In- 
deed, he  seemed  oddly  subservient.  As 
Graden  stepped  into  the  sleigh,  the  man 
bowed  low  a  curtsy,  which  my  cousin 
answered  with  a  curt  nod  of  dismissal. 

"Drive  on!"  he  cried,  and  once  more 
we  were  ploughing  our  way  back  to  the 
Lemsdorf  road. 

"  Did  you  ever  study  the  properties  of  the 
root  called  madder,  commonly  known  as  a 
dye  ?  "  asked  my  cousin  suddenly. 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  must  explain  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  hear." 

He  pulled  the  flaps  of  bis  deerstalker  cap 
over  liis  ears — indeed,  it  was  bitter  cold — 
and  settled  himself  amongst  the  rugs.  I 
caught  the  outline  of  his  face — the  jaws  set, 
the  cheeks  drawn,  the  eye  hard  and  keen, 
the  whole  purposeful  and  remorseless. 

"When  I  was  slicing  the  ham  to-day," 
lie  continued,  an  odil  thing  happened. 
My  knife  struck  the  bone  and  passed  through 


it  as  if  it  hud  been  ]iutty.  At  a  second 
glance  I  noticed  that  the  interior  of  the 
section  so  divided  was  of  a  brownish  red. 
It  set  me  thinking.  I  liegan  to  remember 
certain  facts.  The  talk  of  the  old  servant 
concerning  a  secret  held  by  the  "owner  of  the 
pig-farm  at  Gran  concentrated  my  suspicions, 
the  proximity  of  the  dye-works  confirmed 
them.  I  was  almost  certain  of  Herr  Drobin's 
secret  before  he  charged  me  with  coming  to 
steal  it. 

"Let  me  explain.  Madder  is  a  dye,  us 
you  know.  But  administered  to  man  or 
beast,  it  has  the  curious  effect  of  colourhig 
and  pulping  the  hones  to  a  gristle.  It  is  used 
sparingly  on  a  few  South  German  pig-farms, 
that  the  Iiams  may  appear  attractive  when 
carved.  Herr  Drobin  introduced  it  into 
(ieriiian  Poland.  He  obtained  the  root  as 
he  required  it  by  aiTangement  with  the  dye- 
works.  Perhaps  their  presence  suggested  the 
idea  to  him. 

"  AVhether  or  no  Maniac  knew  of  the  uses 
of  madder  before  he  came  to  Lemsdorf,  I 
cannot  tell.  From  my  talk  with  Drobin  it 
would  seem  that  his  visit  to  his  farm  was 
more  or  less  of  an  accident.  But,  either  way, 
the  visit  gave  him  the  weapon  by  which  he 
*  might  make  a  toad'  of  his  enemy.  That 
bitter  criticism,  you  may  be  sure,  was  for 
ever  nmning  in  his  diseased  brain.  The 
practical  details  lie  learnt  at  the  farm  would 
lielp  him  in— -what  lie  had  undertaken. 
His  advice  to  that  old  German  was  a  sound 
move,  designed  to  cover  his  visits  to  the 
farm  and  tlie  suspicions  they  might  after- 
wards have  excited. 

"His  method  of  getting  into  touch  with 
his  victim  was  simple.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  an  Englishman  by  a  letter  which  he 
himself  wrote  in  his  capacity  of  Heidelberg 
professor,  well  knowing  that  the  police  had 
not  made  public  their  suspicions  of  him.  He 
assumed  tlic  name  of  Wakefield — the  first 
that  suggested  itself  to  him  —  and  the 
nationality  of  an  Englishman,  for,  as  we 
know,'  he  spoke  the  language  to  perfection. 
He  administered  madder  in  some  foi'm  until 
Mechersky  grew  ill ;  after  which,  in  his 
position  of  medical  attendant,  the  rest  was 
easy.  He  fled  when  he  knew  that  the  end 
of  the  tragedy  was  at  hand,  that  every  bone 
of  his  victim  was  fragile  as  thin  glass.  Pro- 
bably he  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  ns 
ill  the  '  Goldner  Adler';  and  his  midnight 
visit  was  to  assure  himself  of  yonr  identity. 
Yon  were  in  great  peril  tliat  night,  Cousin 
Roboi't ;  1  shudder  to  think  how  great. 

"  He  lias  prohafolyjpscapod^feaTiiay  ;  there 
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is  u  fast  train  to  tlie  west  at  twelve  o'clock 
he  could  catch.  But  I  vow  Ixifore  Heaven. 
I  vow  before  you  as  my  witness,  that  I  will 
pursue  this  fiend  until  I  have  run  him  down. 
Ileaven  knows  I  have  no  hatred  towards  him. 
I  feel  to  him  as  a  man  might  feel  towards  a 
mad  dog  which  is  a  danger  to  the  peaceful 
men,  women,  and  children  of  his  village.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  risk  his  life  in 
its  capture." 

"  Where  do  we  go  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  the  railway.  We  must  gather  what 
news  we  can."  , 

The  winter  nijjht  was  falling  drear  and 
cold  when  uur  tired  horses  staggered  up  tu 
the  station  dour.  I  scrambled  ont,  hungry, 
cramped,  exhausted  in  foody  and  mind,  and 
followed  my  cousin  within.  The  station  was 
empty  at  the  moment  save  for  a  distant 
corner  where  a  man  sat  huddled  on  a  travel- 
ling valise.  We  advanced  at  once  upon  him. 
When  we  were  a  dozen  feet  away,  he  started 
up  and  faced  us. 

It  was  Mossel,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Heidelberg  police. 


"  Any  luck,  mein  Herr  ? "  said  he  to 

Graden. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
was  the  astonished  answer. 

"Well,  meiu  Herr,  I  thought  you  knew 
something,  and  followed  you.  When  I 
arrived  this  morning,  I  said  to  myself : 
'  The  great  white  English  ferret  will  be  at 
work  to-day  searching  for  the  rat.  I  will 
wait  at  the  station  like  a  net  into  which 
Mr.  Ferret  may  tnrn  the  rat.'  " 

Graden  skipped  up  to  him  and  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Capital,  Mossel,  capital !  And  you— 
had  the  net  any  luck  ?  " 

"  Tlie  net  was  sitting  upon  the  rat's 
luggage  when  you  arrived  this  moment. 
The  net  has  been  here  for  five  hours,  and  is 
cold  and  hungry.  The  net  is  of  opinion  that 
the  rat  must  have  seen  him  and  abandoned' 
his  luggage.    He  has  not  left  by  train." 

"  But  he  can  escape  in  no  other  way. 
We  have  him,  Mossel,  we  have  him." 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  said  the  lieutenant 
calmly. 


THE  VICEREGAL  RULE  OF  INDIA. 

By  sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E..  C.S.I.* 


I AM  to  speak  here  of  tlie  high  ntfiee, 
;iiul  splendid  but  onerous  duties,  of 
Indian  Viceroy.  At  tlte  "beginning  of 
his  clever  but  necessiirily  sui)erticinl  book, 
entithid  "In  India,"  tlic  late  Mr.  U.  AV. 
Steeveus  has  the  following  passage  describing 
the  landing  at  Bombay,  which  he  happened 
to  witness,  of  the 
present  Viceroy,  Lord 
Oiirzon  :— 

"  Boom  !  came  the 
first  gun  from,  the 
white  warship,  tlie 
first  of  thirty -one. 
A  launch  flickered 
across  the  dazzlnig 
water.  Along  the 
parapet  glided  a 
funnel  and  the  point 
of  a  flagstaff.  The 
tiniforins  and  Court 
suits  and  academic 
gowns  clustered  at  the 
head  of  the  steps. 
They  stood  for  one 
minute — two — three 
— in  the  bunched  but 
shifting  group  that 
means  greeting  and 
introduction,  then 
broke.  '  God  save  the 
Queen ! '  crashed  from 
the  band ;  all  stood 
uncovered ;  and  the 
new  Viceroy  stepped 
serenely  into  his 
goveriiuient.  A  slow 
procession  aloug  the  ;i.islc:  a  pause  and  a 
silence  which  hinted  that  the  C'orporation  of 
Bombay  was  delivering  an  address  ;  a  few 
clear-cut  sentences  of  reply;  clapping;  a  grey 
hat  bowing  from  a  carriage  ;  the  scrunch  of 
wheels ;  red  and  white  lance-pennons  whirling 
into  column — and  the  first  glimpse  of  India 
breaks  like  a  kaleidoscope  on  tlie  gaze  of 
him  who  is  to  govern  her." 

"  A  grey  hat  bowing  from  a  carriage 
that  ia  what  this  keen  observer  saw ;  and 
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that  was  how  the  latest  Viceroy  of  India 
came  to  his  important  post — greatest  and 
highest  of  all  which  a  man  not  of  royal  rank 
or  of  presidential  dignity  can  occn])y,  and 
with  traditions  of  power  and  influence  beyond 
all  attaching  to  many  diadems. 

An  account  of  the  same  scene  may  be 
read  in  the  bright 
opening  pagesof  Lady 
Diifferin's  two  charm- 
ing volumes,  entitled : 
"  Our  Viceregal  Life 
in  India"  ;  and  there, 
too,  will  be  found  the 
sai  I K*  CO  n  Lrast  between 
the  simplicities  of  the 
human  side  of  the 
accession  of  a  new 
G  overnor-General  ap- 
pointed to  sway  the 
Eastern  Empire  of 
the  British  Monarch, 
and  the  singular 
lustres  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  office. 
The  opening  wonders 
of  India  evidently 
amazed  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Dufferin 
and  Ava  herself.  She 
wrote  : — 

"Bombay,  Decem- 
ber 8tU.— I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me 
to  give  you  even  a 
faint  ideaof  the  H|)len- 
dour  of  the  lauding 
at  Bombay,  but  it  was  such  a  maguificent 
sight  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  try  to 
describe  it.  I  believe  that  we  shall  never, 
even  in  India,  see  anything  to  compare  with, 
it  again." 

Without  doubt,  to  one  so  intelligent  and 
imaginative  as  my  illustrious  friend  Lady 
Dufferin,  there  was  visible  to  her  mind, 
beyond  the  ontward  pioturesqueness  of  a 
new  Viceroy's  arrival  in  his  Empire,  the 
mighty  majesty  of  the  tiisk  whicli  he  under- 
takes, the  extraordinary  area  of  his  rule,  the 
prodigiousness  of  tlie  trust  laid  upon  him  by 
his  Sovereign  ai^ii^^sj^a^ijjfiji^^ihe  many 
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serious  risks,  as  well  as  signal  opportunities, 
of  that  position.  Briefly,  it  is  the  proudest 
and  most  onerous  which  can  be  reached  by 
any  public  man  in  English  official  life,  and  I 

will  here  briefly  ossuy  to  convey  some  inforin- 
atiou  as  to  this  great  station,  this  grave  and 


responsible  post  of  Viceroy  of  India,  coupled 
BO  constantly,  as  the  above  extracts  show  it 
is,  with  pereonal  modesty  and  self-distrust  in 
the  succeeding  ocoupante. 

The  "  grey  hat  "  of  Lord  Ourzon  belonged 
to,  and  brings  up  to  present  dates,  the  line  of 
a  most  remarkable  dynasty  of  rulers,  almost 
all  of  thcni  capable  men,  and  some  of  eminent 
ad ij) ill i strati ve  ability. 

True,  the  political  history  of  the  British  in 
India  begins  no  further  back  tlian  1  (13'J  A.I)., 
when  Tliomas  Day  founded  Fort  St.  George 
at  Madras.  We  were  so  humble  then  that 
we  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve  hundred 
]»agodas  to  the  Mogul  Sultan,  Aurangzeb,  and 
surrendered  Madras  to  a  French  squadron 
almost  without  a  blow,  Dupleix  at  that 
time  being  Governor  of  Pondicherri.  But, 
in  truth— as  I  have  elsewhere  written — if  we 
will  trace  the  special  river  of  British  Indian 
history  to  its  source,  it  may  be  demonstrated 
that  the  grandeur  which  Lord  Curzon  went 
out  to  inherit  and  assume  derives  itself 
entirely  from  a  doctor's  prescription. 

In  A.D.,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Shah 
Jehan,  and  favourite  wife  of  Sultan  Shuja, 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  lay  sick  of  a  malady  beyond 
the  skill  of  all  his  Mohammedan  hakims. 
Distressed  at  the  danger  of  one  so  fair  and 
precious,  the  Nawab  called  to  his  aid  the 
surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company's  ship 
Hopewell,  l)y  name  Gabriel  Broughton,  a 
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clever  young  doctor,  who,  although  not 
allowed  to  see  the  beautiful  face  of  his 
royal  patient,  all  the  same  effected  a  perfect 
cure.  The  grateful  prince  asked  him  to 
name  his  own  fee,  whereupon  Broughton 
begged  for  and  obtained,  a  fimian  granting 
permission  to  the  East  India  Company  to 
trade  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Moguls  and  giving  them  land  to  build  a 
factory,  which  factory  has  since  grown  up  to 
become  the  stiitely  city  of  Calcutta. 

But  Clive,  the  young  "writer,"  wm  awaiting 
his  hour  in  India,  and  with  his  energy  and 
indisputable  genius  the  sti'ange  '  story  of 
England  in  India  definitely  commenced. 
The  victories  of  Arcot  and  Plassey  started 
and  established  the  orderly  succession  of 
Governor-Generals,  as  they  were  then  called, 
and  Plassey,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
fought  until  17o7.  In  1 758,  ("live  was 
nominated  first  Governor  of  all  the  East 
India  Company's  settlements  in  Bengal. 
And  after  him,  a  line  of  some  tive-and- 
twenty  \'ice-ruler8  has  carried  the  British 
Raj  through  its  many  vicissitudes  of  glory 
and  of  peril. 

Warren  Hastings  organised  the  Empire 
which  Clive  had  founded.    He  ruled  for 
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thirteen  years  ;  and  while  slie  was  losing  her 
Americtiu  Colonies,  England  wiis  thus  rapidly 
enlarging  her  Indian  Possessions.  Clive  and 
Hastings  had  Ireen  coinmonei-s.  I^ord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  succeeded,  was  a  great  nobleman. 
But  to  this  day  the  name  of  Hastings  is 
remembered  among  all  othei-s  in  Bengal,  and 
it  is  perhaps  leas  evidence  of  his  niasterfnlness 
and  abiding  fame  to  see  statnes  and  pictures 
of  him  in  Calcutta,  and  to  traverse  squares 
and  streets  there  called  after  the  famous 


Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  renowned 
soldier,  along  with  Lake,  won  memorable 
victories  for  "John  Company." 

But  the  mercliants  of  Cornhill,  who  thus 
"  held  the  East  in  fee,"  trembled  at  the  too 
brilliant  fortunes  foi"ced  upon  them.  Those 
were  the  days  when  it  took  half  a  year  to 
sail  to  India,  and  wiieu  the  Court  of 
Directors,  time  after  time  at  their  grand 
farewell  banquets,  would  earnestly  urge  upon 
each  Governor  not  to  extend  their  territory, 


EMUASfiY  OV  HYDEUilECK  TO  CALCUTTA  FKOM  THE  VIZIEK  OF  OUIJK  JIY  TllK  WAY  OK  SATNA,   IN  IHE 
YBAR  1788,  TO  MEET  LORD  COKNWALLI8. 
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statesman,  than  to  hear  the  Bengali  black 
nurees  still  singing  to  their  white  babies  — 

"  Iliithi  par  Iiowdah,  ^"mnfi  par  jeea, 
Juldi  bahir  jata^Varin  Hasteen!" 

That  is  to  say — 

"The  ho-vrdah'a  ou  the  elephant,  the  saddle's  on  the 

steed, 

Add  Warren  llagtinga  soon  will  come  a-riding  forth 
at  sjieed." 

Then  ensued  Sir  John  Shore,  with  an 
uneventful  record,  and  after  him  Mr.  Pitt's 
friend  and  nominee,  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley, 
who  was  the  first  to  entertain  and  to  proclaim 
the  ]»licy  that  all  India  must  eventually 
become  British.  The  Marquess  h;ul  for  his 
General,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards 


would  receive  from  each  in  turn  passionate 
pledges  of  abstinence  and  economy,  and  then 
in  the' course  of  a  year  or  so  would  have  to 
open  flamitig  despitelies  which  told  with 
relnctiuit  pride  how  another  and  another 
vast  province  had  been  brought  into  the 
golden  round  of  the  Company's  dominion. 
They  sent  Cornwallis  out  a  second  time  to 
check  this  flood  of  triumph,  and  when  he 
died,  an  old  and  weary  man,  he  was  replaced 
by  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  did  very  much 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  for  a  while  actually 
contracted  our  ICastern  boundaries. 

Lord  Minto,  fi-oni  1S07  to  181  also 
endeavoured  to  tread  the  path  of  self-denial, 
but,  was  followeiJi|^y|,Jii^  jiI*t:etQ9ssi)L  Hastings, 
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who  swayed  fiifiia  during  nine  years,  and 
had  to  Hglit  the  (iurklia  and  the  third 
Mahratta  wars.    As  Hastings  left  the  map 
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of  British  India  it  remained  pnictically 
unchanged  until  the  days  of  Dalhousie  ;  hut 
in  this  long  interval  occur  the  names, 
all  more  or  less  memorable,  of  Amherst, 
Bentinck,  Metcalfe,  and  Auckland.  With 
the  latter  recommenced  an  era  of  wars 
lasting  over  twenty  years.  Ellenboroiigli 
suceeeded  Auckland,  and  the  viceregal  seat 
was  then  ascended  by  the  soldier-Governor 
Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  lost  a  hand  at  the 
battle  of  I'igny.  Under  him,  in  1845,  Sir 
Hugh  Gougli  vaiorously  defeated  tlie  Siklis. 
Hardiiige  had  for  successor  that  epoch- 
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making  aud  masterful  ruler,  Lord  Dalhousie, 

whose  eight  years  of  government  marked 
the  close  of  an  era.  His  vast  aud  energetic 
administrative  achievements  and  earnest 
reforms  have  been  too  much  forgotten  in 
the  storms  raised  by  his  annexations,  for 
the  self-willed  Scotchman  added  to  the 
Empire  the  Punjab,  Oude,  and  many  smaller 
appanages  ;  albeit  after  him  was  to  come 
the  deluge  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  my  own  humble 
personal  recollections  of  this  notable  dynasty 
of  Indian  Governor-Generals  and  Viceroys 
begin.  I  went  to  India  in  1857  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company — being 


transferred  to 
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India,  in  1859— and  bavc  had  tlie  bontinr 
to  be  sLcquainted  with  every  single  Guvernur- 
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General  and  Viceroy  from  I^ord  Canning, 
who  monuted  the  vacant  throne  of  Dalhousie, 
down  to  the  accomplished  and  higli-minded 
yonng  nobleman  who  now  sits  upon  it. 
"With  some  among  them,  iiotably  Lord 
Ijiiwrence,  Loril  Xoi'tbbrook,  tbe  Manjuess 
of  liipon,  and  Lord  Diifferin,  I  bave  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  friendslii]),  wliicb  must 
not,  however,  prevent  me  from  saying  tli;it  1 
think  India  has  been  more  righteously  and 
conscientiously  governed  since  than  before 
ilie  great  catastrophe.  To  complete  my 
liasty  list  of  tbe  uncrowned  kings  in  this  long 
chronicle  of  Indian  governing  men,  the 
Viceroys— for  that  is  their  new  title — there 
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Iiave  followed  ni  tbe  order  I  shall  recite  : — 
Lord  (Janunig,  the  Karl  of  Elgin,  Sn-  John 
afterwards  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo,  Lord 
Northbrook,  Lord  Lytton,  the  Marquess  of 
Ripoii,  tbe  Marquess  of  Dulferin  and  Ava, 
Lord  Lansdowiie,  Lord  Elgin  (second  son  of 
tbe  name),  and  Lord  Curzon. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  what  that  India  is 
which  these  twenty-five  more  or  less  notable 
and  capable  rulers  have  bequeathed  to  the 
present  tenant  of  the  golden  chair  of  Tippu. 

It  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent. 
From  tbe  httle  patch  of  land  humbly  bought 
by  Job  Cbarnock  from  the  Subbadar  of 
Bengal,  then  called  Kaligbat,  now  the  huge 
city  of  CalcnttatHifityt  PP^sigjQpsJiJtye  grown 
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to  a  prodigious  empirii  embracing  fonrteeji 
large  proviiicew  under  direct  British  rule, 
with  about  one  litmdred  and  fifty  feudatory 
stiites  and  sub-kingdomB,  which  all,  however, 
acknowledge  and  obey  the  British  Crown. 
This  vast  area,  as  big  as  all  Europe  minus 
Russia,  contains  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  more  thari  double 
Gibbon's  estimate  of  the  muster  roll  of  races 
and  nations  governed  by  Imperial  Rome. 

Within  its  confines  there  are  to  be  heard 
spoken  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
languages  and  dialects.  There  exist  all 
climates  in  the  enormous  peninsula,  from 
the  ice-slopes  of  Himalaya  to  the  burning 
plains  of.  the  Gangetic  J)e]ta  and  at  the 
South,  while  the  tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the 
laud  are  positively  almost  countless.  Those 
broadly  called  Hindus  preponderate  and 
form  seventy -three  per  cent,  of  the  popular 
tion,  the  Mohammediuis  are  about  twenty-one 
per  cent.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
remember  that  most  of  these  latter  arc  low- 
caste  H i ndus  by  blood .  Th ere  do  not 
survive  in  India  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  the  true  old  conquering  Mogul 
riice.  Of  this  iuHuense  mass  of  people  the 
Indian  Government  rules  di)-ectly  about  two 
hundred  millions,  and  Native  administrations 
control  the  balance  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
millions. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Sircar  stretches  into  every  court, 
little  or  large,  and  is  active  and  onmipotent 
over  all,  from  Qnetta  to  Comorin  and 
Bombay  to  Mandalay.  Many  of  the  Indian 
princes  maintain,  indeed,  a.  royal  state  more 
magnificent  than  that  of  most  European 
capitals.  They  have  splendid  palaces,  sump- 
tuous retinues,  armies  of  no  mean  force 
superbly  equipped,  large  revenues,  public 
and  personal,  and  they  exercise  a  real,  sub- 
stantial power  within  certain  clear  limits. 
But  in  the  proudest,  as  in  the  humblest 
chief  city  of  all  these  Native  Stnl,es,  there 
always  dwells  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  English 
gentleman,  generally  a  civilian.  He  is  called 
the  Resident,  and  is  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  migiit  and  majesty  of  the  Viceroy 
himself,  distant  at  Simla  or  Barrackpore. 
While  all  is  well  and  orderly,  the  Resident's 
touch  is  no  more  felt  in  the  Native  State's 
affairs  than  that  of  the  lotus  petal  gliding 
on  the  face  of  the  river.  Wlien  matters  go 
wrong,  when  there  is  znlmu  (tyranny)  or 
misgovernraent,  he  becomes  the  anicui, 
the  rock-faced  barrier,  that  checks  the 
fiercest  stream  and,  if  needful,  diverts  its 
course  or  changes  its  channel. 
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For  the  most  part  these  Native  courts 
work  now  in  a  stesuiy  and  excellent  harmony 
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with  thy  central  Raj.  Absolutely  secui'e  iu 
their  inherited  rights  while  they  nile  their 
people  well  and  justly,  the  maharajahs  of 
India,  among  whom  are  some  enlightened 
and  large-minded  princes,  came  more  and 
more  to  irather  heartily  and  loyally  around 
tile  ahuost  worshipped  pereouality  of  the 
late  Queert  as  Kaisar-i-Hiiid,  and  form  to- 
day a  friendly  and  wealthy  reserve  to  the 
strength  of  the  Empire,  which  would  cer- 
tainly show  itself  at  an  hour  of  Imperial 
need  faitliful  and  formidable. 

Well,  then,  over  all  this  vast  region  of 
humanity,  that  plain  figure  in  the  "  grey 
hat "  whom  we  watched  knding  in  Bombay, 
has,  like  his  many  and  various  predeceBS0i"8, 
to  be  an  earthly  Pi'ovidence,  From  the 
hour  he  lands  upon  them,  to  that  when  he 
quits  the  shining  shoi'cs  of  India,  the  full 
and  ceasele.^s  current  of  her  fates  and 
fortunes  nmst  flow  daily  through  his  heart 
and  mind.  The  least  energetic  Viceroy 
learns  during  his  Indian  sojourn  to  work 
like  a  convict.  Those  most  enthusiastic  and 
absorbed  in  the  overwhelniing  cask  are  apt 
to  kill  themselves,  like  Conivvallis  and 
Dalhousie.  For  material  strength  to  sustain 
their  decrees,  they  have  the  splendid  Anny 
of  India,  seventy  thousand  of  it  picked 
white  troops,  with  another  mass  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Sepoys  and 
Sowars,  the  fighting  flower  of  a  land  which 
has  bred  the  Kaj[)ut,  the  Mahratta,  the 
Sikli,  and  the  Gurkha.  For  administrative 
purposes  they  command  in  the  admirable 
Civil  Service  of  tlie  Presidencies  the  finest 
body  of  governing  men  ever  huperially 
trained. 

Not  even  Rome  at  the  best  of  her  conquer- 
ing and  colonising  history  produced  agents 
so  able,  so  devoted,  and  so  incorruptible  as 
these  most  worthy  and  hard-working  suc- 
cessors of  Olive  and  Ifastings.  Side  by  side 
with  their  educated  !iody,  which  furnishes 
collectors,  judges,  I'esidents,  and  siicli-like 
high  officers  to  every  <listrict  and  every  form 
of  duty,  is  the  almost  equally  meritorious 
Uuf^ovenanted  Civil  Service,  into  the  ranks 
of  wliich  the  Natives  themselves  largely 
enter.  Such,  roughly,  with  aaiple  police 
and  provincial  staffs,  is  the  machinery  of 
the  Government  which  each  new  Viceroy 
finds  working  smoothly  and  ready  to  his 
hand. 

For  months,  sometimes  for  years,  it  will 
run  without  those  heated  bearings  which  we 
call  "  events.''  Then  are  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  high  office,  and  to  be  Viceroy  then  is 
to  be  lord  of  the  best  and  richest  scenes  and 


chapters  of  tlie  "  Arabian  Nights,"  to  enjoy 
the  glory  and  gladness  of  royalty  without 
its  dangers  and  troubles,  to  sit  on  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness  which 
a  commoner  can  attain,  in  the  sunniest 
weather  that  can  shine  upon  mortal  head. 

The  salary  of  a  Viceroy,  nominally  tweiity-. 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  amuim, 
but  larger  than  this  by  privileges  and  allow- 
ances, permits  the  King's  repircsentative  to 
uphold  a  becoming  suite,  lie  is  surroinided 
by  men  of  vast  experieiice,  and  has  advice 
tendered  to  him  and  Bills  proposed  V)y  the 
Legislative  Council  ;  but  nowadays  the  hnal 
authority  is  not  at  Chouringhi  or  Simla,  but 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  with  the  Parliament  at  W^t- 
miiister,  which  limits  the  "power  of  Viceroys 
both  for  g'.tod  and  evil. 

Put  Iridia  is  an  ocean  of  which  some 
portion  or  other  most  always  be  having  its 
storm.  "Fvents"  arc  sure  to  arri\"e.  A 
war  breaks  out  on  the  frontier  ;  a  popular 
tunmlt  occui-s  in  a  city  ;  the  eternal  feud 
between  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  arises  over 
a  dead  cow  or  a  pig ;  somewhere  abroad 
England  lists  suddenly  to  call  for  Indian 
soldiers ;  or  cholera  or  pl^ue  stalks  through 
the  land,  working  sad  havoc  with  tlie  patient 
cultivators ;  or,  worst  or  direst  of  all,  the 
monsoon  fails,  and  the  Viceroy— to  the  ruin 
of  his  own  peace  and  the  confusion  of  his 
Chancellor's  next  Pudget — has  to  face  the 
only  enemy  whom  he  really  fe;i)'s,  i.he  awful 
famine.  For  those  quiet  geiiLlenieu  in  the 
"grey  hats"  representing  the  English  Crown 
have,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lord  Canning, 
done  what  Timur  and  Aurangzeb,  what  Shah 
Jehan  and  Akhbar,  what  Sivaji  and  Tippn 
never  for  a  moment  dared  to  do.  They 
have  taken  on  themselves  the  task  of  saving 
life  when  the  gods  are  angry  in  India. 
They  spend  milb'ons  and  millions  to  keep 
alive  the  peasant  and  his  housciiold  where 
the  best  and  most  powerful  rulers  of  old 
folded  their  impotent  arms  and  waited  till 
Indra  or  Allah  was  pleii-sed  to  send  the  rain. 

The  daily  existence  of  these  potentates  is 
almost  necessarily  magnificent  beyond  our 
western  standards.  India  in  her  public  life 
hkes  colour  and  expects  it,  and  a  Viceroy, 
were  he  simple  in  taste  and  habits  as  John 
Lawrence,  or  as  undemonstrative  by  nature 
and  preference  as  the  Marquess  of  Eipon, 
must  be  a  Piikk/th  Lat  Sahsb  —  a  great 
and  dazzling  personage.  There  is  nothing 
elsewhere,  T  realiy  believe,  to  match  what 
Lord  Peaeonsfield  would  have  called  "  the 
sustained  spleuidsiftj.  j^f^tUgJOs^tely  lives." 
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Kvu!]  ill  Calciittii  or  Simlii  it  is,  day  after 
day,  alL  guards  of  honour  and  gorgeous  dis- 
play ;  and  when  these  important  beings  pass 
into  their  vast  outside  Provinces,  or  march 
throufih  Native  States  to  hold  durbars  and 
receive  o})se(|ni()us  kiti<js  and  princes,  it  is  a 
town  of  silk  and  linen  rather  than  a  camp 
which  they  ])itch  at  each  stage  of  the  vice- 
regal progress. 

Aloi  iji'l  t'of's  parU — this  humble  writer 
who  addresses  yon,  when  dwelling  for  a  short 
time  in  Government  House,  CalcnCta,  used 
to  smile  with  something  between  pride  and 
embarrassment  to  find  himself  going  out 
shopping  in  a  carriage  and  four  with  mounted 
cavalry  soldiers  on  either  side.  Not  but 
what  the  Viceroys  themselves  love  plainness 
and  qniet  when  they  can  enjoy  those  bless- 
ings. I  have  had  the  honour  of  smokins^ 
many  a  hriarwood  pipe  of  tobaeco  at  Lord 
Ijawrenee's  side  wiiiic  he  helped  mc  write  the 
story  of  the  deeds  and  policies  of  the 
Dalhousie  Administration  ;  and  moi'c  tliaii 
once  have  I  seen  liord  Dnirerin  patiently 
learning  Persian  in  his  garden,  his  turbaned 
munshi  trotting  by  his  side  down  the  avenue 
of  palm  and  bamboo,  and  in  the  kindly  hand 
which  governed  India,  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
done  into  the  classic  language  of  Sadi.  For 
myself,  I  must  confess  nothing  could  ever 
strip  a  Viceroy  of  a  certain  special  lustre  and 
import  in  those  eyes  which  were  early  filled, 


and  must  ever  remain  filled,  with  the  vast 
visions  and  marvellous  meanings  of  India. 

Look  at  what  Loi-d  Curzon  has  had  to 
grapple  with  since  bis  period  of  Indian 
office  began.  On  the  lieels  of  the  cruel 
pestilence  which  had  decimated  some  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  land  came  the  worst 
famine  knowMi  since  ancient  times,  and  with 
a  hundred  other  heavy  cares  upon  his  brow, 
the  young  Viceroy  has  had  daily  to  feed  with 
public  rice  more  than  five  million  mouths, 
and  to  deal  with  sixty  millions  of  stricken 
and  pinched  people. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  IJritisli  adminis- 
tration of  the  King's  Eastern  Empire  to  be 
witnessed  elsewhere.  The  more  travellers 
who  see  India,  and  the  more  of  India  they 
see,  the  better  will  be  their  comprehension 
and  the  deeper  their  interest  in  the  solid 
and  arduous  work  whic^ii  has  been  done  and 
which  is  being  done  to-day  under  the  unfail- 
ing line  of  Anglo-Saxon  ruling  men,  the 
Indian  Viceroys.  There,  while  ntakiiig  the 
most  pleasant  of  holidays  and  viewing  the 
most  interesting  of  all  scenes,  they  will  oft- 
times  travel  a  score  or  two  of  leagues  without 
encountering  the  white  face  of  one  Saliib ; 
and  yet  they  will  find  and  know  the  King's 
peace  kept,  and  the  King's  justice  present 
and  puissant  at  the  door  of  every  hub  and 
across  the  shadow  of  every  jungle  in  the 
vast  and  marvellous  land. 


'^NO  TIME  FOR  READING/' 


By  ANDREW  LANG.* 


"  "I  TE  who  runs  -maij  read,"  but  at  the 
I  I  English  Uiiivei'sitiea  "  a  running 
man  "  is  not  often  a  reading  one. 
Still,  we  rejoice  in  two  running  men,  my 
contemporaries,  who  have  reached  the  win- 
ning-post of  legal  and  political  success  (one 
of  them  has  attained  the  •woolsack),  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  he  who  runs 
should  not  read.  The  complaint  of  "no 
time  for  reading "  is  common,  almost  uni- 
versal, in  both  sexes.  ]n  an  article  "Dedi- 
cated at  the  Young "  (like  the  famous 
Anglo- Portiignose  Grammar),  I  would  take 
u])  n\y  ]:>arable  against  this  so-called  "  want 
of  time,"  the  despair  of  publishers.  "Why 
should  we  publish  books,"  they  ask  plain- 
tively, "if  nobody  will  read  them?"  And 
authors  are  also  sufferers. 

Pause,  0  youth  or  maiden  !  before  you 
accustom  your  lips  to  this  fatal  formula : 
"  I  have  no  time  to  read."  You  have  all 
the  time  which,  for  you,  exists,  and  it  is 
abuiidaiit.  "What  are  yon  doing  with  it — 
with  your  leisure  ?  Mainly  gossiping.  Our 
modern  malady  is  gregarioiisness.  We  mvst 
be  in  company,  cliattering.  Observe  and 
take  warning  by  the  dog.  He  is  so  much 
the  friend  of  man  that,  if  shut  up  from 
human  society,  he  often  neglects  his  natural 
way  of  pissing  his  time  (scratching  himself), 
and  utters  discontented  howls,  disturbing  the 
vicinity.  Human  hein^,  for  the  moment 
destitute  of  company,  do  not  howl,  indeed, 
but  they  do  not  read— they  avoid  the  in- 
structing and  amusing  society  of  books.  To 
be  always  with  others,  always  gregarious, 
always  chattering,  like  monkeys  in  tree-tops, 
is  our  ruling  vice,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  no  time  to  read,  and  why  you  see  so 
many  people  pass  their  leisure,  when  alone, 
in  whistling,  or  whittling.  They  have  time 
to  whittle. 

Another  i-eason  is  afforded  by  newspapers. 
People  who  "  have  no  time  to  read  "  books, 
read  newspapers  unceasingly.     This  does 

appear  to  mo  to  become,  in  many  cases,  a 
morbid  appetite.  The  newspaper,  says 
Crabbe,  that  neglected  poet,  is — 

To  all  men  sometbtDg,  and  t<>  some  men  all. 

That  was  a  century  ago,  when  periiaps  the 
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rural  newspaper  came  out  only  once  a  week. 
Yet  some  persons,  even  Lhf'ii,  read  nothing 
else.  Nowadays  we  mark  middle-aged  men 
of  leisure  who  pass  their  mornings,  from 
breakfast  to  luncheon,  in  steadily  working 
through  every  cohmm  and  paragraph  of  the 
morning  papers.  Then  they  go  to  their 
club  and  read  all  the  evening  jxipere  till 
they  fall  asleep.  At  dinner  they  repeat  to 
each  other  what  they  have  read — such  is 
their  idea  of  conversation.  The  "  newspaper 
habit  "  is  a  disease.  "What  pleasure  or  proht 
people  obuiin  by  cramming  their  minds  with 
futile  detiuls,  frequently  contradicted  next 
day,  a  reader  of  books  cannot  imagine. 

This  is  no  new  malady  of  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  Athenians  of  old  possessed  an 
ample  and  excellent  literature.  When  St. 
Paul  visited  then-  town,  the  citizens  (slave- 
owners, haviug  all  the  day  to  themselves, 
untrammelled  by  business  or  labour)  might 
have  read  Homer,  the  dramatists,  the 
philosophers,  the  iyi'ie  poets,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  the  now  lost  works  of  Sappho,  and 
many  other  books  of  merit.  But  they  took 
plesLsure  "in  nothing  but  hearing  or  telling 
some  new  thing,"  which  was  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  our  reading  the  newspapei-s  aud 
gossiping  about  wliat  we  read.  Athens  was 
only  saved  from  iutellectnal  perdition  by 
having  no  printing-pre^  and  therefore  no 
newspapers. 

We  are  become,  in  this  matter,  very  like 
the  Athenians,  but  woree.  Asked  if  he  has 
read  a  book,  a  man  usually  says  :  "  No,  I 
have  no  time  for  books,  but  I  have  read  a 
review  of  it  in  the  Literary  Ra-jbagy  Now, 
what  ;'.s  a  review  in  the  L'terary  Ragbag? 
It  is  not  a  criticism.  It  contains  a  photo- 
graph of  the  author,  a  description  of  his 
"early  straggles,"  an  estimate  of  his  income, 
an  account  of  his  home,  wife,  dogs,  and  cats, 
and  a  comment  on  his  favourite  amusements. 
Why  has  everyone  time  to  read  all  these 
futilities  about  the  writers  of  books,  while 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  time  to 
read  tlie  books  of  the  writers  ?  I,  who  pen 
these  remonstrances,  and  you,  who  run  your 
eye  over  them,  are  alike' sinners  — both  are 
waiting  time  which  might  be  spent  in 
readiug  old,  good  hteratm'C.  But  1  am  the 
less  guilty,  being  storm-stayed  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  a  littleHi^pby'^it^Qgi^n,  with 
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notliing  to  occupy  the  intellect  but  the  news- . 
paper  (nor  have  1  sunk  to  reading  that), 
the  "Prisons  (Scotland)  Acts,"  and  "The 
Public  General  Acts  passed  in  tiiu  (;2nd  and 
(;;ird  years  of  the  Ueign  of  Qiicen  Victoria." 
Outside  is  tiie  broad,  wet,  rain-swept  market- 
place, absolutely  empty  except  for  tliree 
wiig'ons,  the  town  piniip,  and  the  statue  of 
Sir  AValter  Scott.  There  is  not  in  view  a 
human  being,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat.  In 
such  circumstances  to  indite  an  article  on 
economy  of  time  is  hardly  a  sin,  but  he  who 
reads  it  mij^ht  be  reading  Dante,  or  Sihake- 
spcare,  or  Plato, 
or  Mr.  William 
James,  or  any 
o  t  h  er  philo- 
80})her  or  poet. 

If  my  remarks 
carry  any  moral 
weight,  the  stu- 
dent will  at  once 
throw  down  my 
trivial  page,  rush 
to  his  own,  or 
his  father's,  or 
the  public 
hbrary,  and  be- 
gin, say,  upon 
Lord  Claren- 
don's "  History 
of  the  (jlreat 
Rebellion,"  or 
Kant's  '*  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason," 
or  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  or, 
by  way  of  some- 
thing  light. 
Lord  Bacon's 
^'JVovum  Orgtt- 
num  "  —  a  bra- 
cing work  ■ —  or 
the  "  Logic  "  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  containing 
rigidity. 

Seriously,  no  more  time  is  needed  to  read 
masterpieces  than  to  YGsd  the  last  new  novel. 
It  is  not  time,  but  "  the  mind  to  it  "  that  is 

lacking.  Do  not  dawdle  and  put  off,  but 
begin  upon  something  good  at  once.  I  may 
freely  admit  that  the  study  of  Bacon  and 
Mill  requires  seclusion  and  earnest  api>liea- 
"tion;  but  many  good  books — say,  Boswell's 
"  Life  of  Johnson,"  or  the  Doctor's  own 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  " — aie  at  least  as  easy 
reading  as  a  new  novel,  and  much  more 
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diverting  than  inost  new  novels.  You  make 
acquaintance  with  such  wits  and  charming 
characters  as  you  do  not,  unless  you  are  very 
fortunate,  meet  every  day. 

Such  books  are  excellent  company  in  bed, 
before  falling  asleep,  or  after  waking.  Tlie 
youth  or  maiden  who  "lias  no  time  for 
reading  "  might  do  worse  than  try  a  course 
of  tlie  bedside  books  that  Thackeray  liked. 
A  few  morning  and  evcm'ng  hours  will  prove 
whether  you  have  a  taste  for  real  literature  ; 
whether  it  amuses  you  to  be  present  in  the 
spirit  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 

Mrs.  Thrale, 
Miss  Burney; 
with  Juliet,  and 
Imogen,  and 
Rosalind  ~  or 
wliether  it  is  not 
time,  but  taste 
and  interest, 
that  yon  con- 
gcnitally  lack. ' 

Uiven  these, 
given  tlie  love 
for  the  good 
society  that  lives 
in  literature,  yon 
will  soon  dis- 
cover ways  of 
emancipating 
yourself  from 
society  which  is 
not  so  excellent. 
Sonic  men  Lave 
risen  at  live  to 
read  and  write — 
like  Scott  "wheo 
his  whole  day 
was  passed  under 
the  public  eye, 
in  law  courts,  in 
society,  in  coun- 
try houses. 
Others,  like 
Macanlay,  have 
managed  to  read  in  the  streets,  automatically 
steering  themselves  safely  to  the  wonder 
of  mankind.  This  plan  I  cannot  peraonally 
i"ecommend ;  for  the  last  time  that  I  tried 
it,  I  encountei'ed  a  lamp-post,  which  knocked 
in  my  hat  and  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
may  be  variously  estimated  by  critics, 
Wolf's  plan  of  reading 
feet  in  a  tub  of  cold 
awake,  was  heroic,  but 
for  general  imitation.  In  fact,  I 
^,ive  no  "  wrinkles  !^--as  to  e«onomi8ing 
time  for  the  pncpeaes' xifiQia^J^^  becanse 
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opportimities  muRt  viiry  with  tlie  conditions 
of  each  individual. 

Only  this  is  etsrtiiiii — that  the  most  busy 
people,  like  the  late  Bisliop  of  Ijondon, 
always  contrive  to  have  time  for  everything. 
Everybody  siHintJineonsly  finds  time  for  what 
his  heart  is  in,  for  what  he  really  enjoys. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  yonng 
ladies  with  ejitire  leisure  who  felt  obliged 
to  bind  themselvra  by  solemn  pledges  that 
they  would  read  for  half  an  hour  every  day. 
One  observed  them  snatohinc^  at  periods  of 
five  minutes,  carefully  timed,  and  so  tliey 
tried  to  work  up  to  the  lialf-liour.  And 
what  were  they  doing  all  the  rest  of  the 
waking  hours  ?  They  were  chattering,  dress- 
ing, shopping,  and  chatteriag  again  ;  always 
in  company,  never  alone. 

A  person  who,  from  taste  or  sense  of  duty, 
desires  to  read  must  either  dare  to  be  alone 
occasionally,  or  must  learn  to  distract  his 
attention  and  to  read  while  others  *'  chatt^;r 
trifles."  Now,  to  avoid  the  unceasing  pre- 
sence of  other  people,  or  to  read  \\\  their 
company,  does  certiiinly  make  a  lioy  or  girl 
unpopular.  Most  people,  to  hv  frank,  simply 
detest  reading,  and  hate  to  see  another  person 
read.  They  think  hiui  an  unamiable  boor 
and  bookworm.  My  own  youth  was  one 
long  martyrdom — excessively  unpopular  I 
was,  to  be  sure,  because  I  preferred  books  to 
the  company  of  garrulous  but  uninteresting 
persons.  My  aversion  to  bores,  my  prefer- 
ence for  books,  may  have  been  a  glaring 
moral  defect ;  I  rather  fancy  that  it  was 
truly  wicked.  Certainly  it  was  highly  un- 
popular ;  but  Nature  made  me  careless  of 
what  a  vain  people  thought  (and  very 
frankly  said)  as  long  as  I  could  keep  out  of 
their  way,  perhaps  up  a  tree,  with  a  book. 

I  have  heard  of  two  beautiful  little  girls, 
one  of  wiiose  parents  did  not  wish  them  ever 
to  read.  They  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  of 
their  darkened  bedroom  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, golden  head  by  golden  head,  and  read 
by  the  light  that  came  through  the  chink 
between  the  door  and  the  floor.  Can  we 
recommend  these  examples  to  youth  ?  I 


really  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  moral  problem. 
Is  it  not  seitish  and  wicked  to  find  time  for 
reading  when  you  thereby  make  everyone 
round  you  angry  and  uncomfortable  ?  To 
see  a  child  with  a  book  seriously  ainioys 
many  parents  and  other  kinsfolk.  Must  it 
not,  therefore,  be  wrong  to  make  time  for 
reading,  for  a  selfish  enjoyment  which 
mysteriouBly  exasperates  the  growu-up  neigh- 
bours ? 

It  is  a  question  of  conscience.  My  con- 
science gives  no  clear  answisr,  beyond  assuring 
me  that,  if  it  were  all  to  do  over  again,  1 
would  be  as  confirmed  a  reader  as  e\'(!r. 
Young  people  must  fight  their  own  battle  as 
good- humoured ly  as  possible.  8ome  measure 
of  offence  they  cannot  but  give,  if  they  like 
bpokifih  company, unless  they  belongto bookish 
families  and  dnell  witliin  their  courts. 

As  for  adults  who  "  have  no  time  to  read," 
their  first  economy  must  be  in  newspapera. 
They  may  begin  by  cutting  down  their  cou- 
siunption  of  the  daily  papera.  But  I  have 
very  little  hope  of  adnlts,  and  none  of  many 
ladies  in  society,  except  the  little  flock  who 
must  and  will  I'ead.  The  habit  of  finding 
time  must  be  acquired  in  youth,  will  be 
acquired  naturally  by  ail  who  have  the  taste 
for  good  books,  and  will  not  be  acquired  by 
the  rest  of  the  generation. 

Among  people  who,  with  exceptions,  never 
read  books,  one  remarks  novelists,  Scotch 
professors,  schoolmasters,  booksellers,  pub- 
lishers, schoolmistresses,  college  tutors, 
actors,  stockbrokers,  men  in  commci'ce,  re- 
viewers, and  hunting-men.  Among  people 
who  do  read  arc  judges,  the  female  members 
of  the  British  peerage,  gamekeepers,  gillies, 
omnibus-drivers,  shepherds,  some  lawyers  in 
both  branches  of  the  profession,  some  school- 
boys and  undergraduates,  soldiers,  two 
golfers,  and  most  Civil  servants,  who,  in  this 
country,  are  almost  always  poets.  These  are 
British  statistics,  but  do  not  include  Ireland 
and  Wales,  of  which  I  have  little  personal 
knowledge.  I  wish  I  could  add  that  the 
reading  classes  buy  books,  but  they  mostly 
borrow  from  the  circulating  library. 


BOXING  HORSES. 


By  H.  J.  Holmes. 


THE  liigli  school  of  equestrian  training 
has  acliieved  many  triuni])hs  during 
the  past  deciule  or  two,  but  it  is 
questionable   whether    anything   more  re- 
markable has  happened   iJiiiii   the  success 
which  attended  the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  A. 
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B.  Powell,  the  well-known  veteran  tutor  of 
the  noblest  of  out  four-footed  friends.  This 
gentleman  has  actually  taught  a  pair  of 
beautiful  horses  the  noble  art  of  self-defence, 
an  art  in  which  the  intelligent  animals  appear 
to  take  the  greatest  pleasure.  With  gloved 
fore-ftiet,  the  two  accoiiiplislied  creatures 
now  gl\e  a  couple  of  performances  daily  in 
the  circus  which  for  so  many  years  has 
borne  the  name  of  their  traiuer. 

AVhat  Mr.  Powell  does  not  know  about 
horses  is  not  worth  knowing.  He  was  born 
amidst  cii-cus  life,  and  has  been  brought  up 
amongst  the  animals  to  the  training  and 
education  of  Avhich  his  life  has  been  devoted 
almost  as  long  as  he  can  remember.  As  a 
daring  circns-rider  he  became  famous  years 
ago,  and  as  such  he  has  bitten  the  sawdust 
many  times :  bare-back  riding  of  ultra- 
sensational  character  is  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  life  conducive  to  soundness  of  limb  and 
smoothness  of  feature.  Mr.  Powell  bears 
the  hall-marks,  in  the  shape  of  healed 
injuries  to  head  and  limbs,  of  a  long  career 
in  the  ring.  Now  be  devotes  bis  time  to 
the  management  of  the  huge  organisation 
known  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent  as  Pc^weh's  Travi^lling  Circus  ;  and 
in  the  intervals,  when  a  little  leisure  comes 
his  wiiy,  he  is  always  to  be  found  carefully 
and  masterfully  coaching  some  beautiful, 
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glossy-hided  creature  into  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  public  perfoi-mances  of  various 
descriptions  wliich  delight  the  lover  of 
the  horse — and  where  does  not  such  a  lover 
exist  ? 

With  such  a  lengthy  experience  of  training 
horses,  there  was  no 
man  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  what  he 
tells  me  was  the  most 
difficult  task  he  has 
ever  attempted—that 
is,  the  proper  tuition 
of  a  pair  of  young 
and  spirited  horses 
in  the  art  of  boxing. 
Witli  a  patience  such 
as  only  a  trainer  of 
animak  possesses,  he 
kept  on  at  the  work, 
never  once  fearing 
defeat.  He  knew  it  was  possible  to  succeed 
—and  in  the  end  he  succeeded.  Every  day 
for  two  years  he  regularly  tutored  the  two 
animals.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  was 
almost  in  despair,  but  his  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  training  held  him  steadfast  in  his  purpose. 


"CIGAKKTTK"  GK'iU  HIS  OLOVBS  OH. 

The  two  pugiHstic  horses  are  botli  of 
foreign  breed.  One  is  a  dun,  the  otiter  a 
jet  black.  They  are  perfect  pictures  to 
look  at.  The  dun  hails  from  Malta.  Mr. 
Powell  bouglitHoy.yi:;}>l«iyk_>iD^1iyiii8  some 


years  ago.  Althouj^h  a  magnificent  animal, 
the  latter  had  a  iiery  temper,  au<l  for  li  wholu 
year,  during  which  time  he  accompanied  the 


'CHARLUy"  and  "CIGAItRTTK"  INDULOB  IX  A  MTLI.K  ritKLIMINAKT  SPAIIKINU. 


circus  ill  its  travels  over  the  Continent, 
nothing  eonld  be  done  with  him.  "  Cigarette," 
as  he  was  christened,  is  a  thoroughbred 
Arab,  whilst  his  fighting  friend  "Charley," 
the  dun,  is  of  Tiirivish  breed.  The  Arab  is 
now  as  gentle  and  docile  as  a  little  child,  and 
follows  Mr.  Powell  about  as  a  lamb  follows 
its  ewe.  Master  "Charley,"  on  the  contrary,i8 
sly  and  not  to  be  trusted.  It  appears 
that  before  he  was  selected  by  his 
owner  as  an  exponent  of  the  manly 
art,  he  was  nsed  for  ring  tricks;  liiri 
character  in  consequence  degenerated  : 
he  became  roguish  and  disposed  towards 
flippancy  in  the  presence  of  tlie  public. 
Mr.  Powell  finds  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him. 

Are  horses  jealous  ?  This  would 
prove  a  nice  subject  for  discussion  at 
a  friendly  meeting  of  trainers.  In  the 
case  of  "Charley"  and  "Cigarette," 
Mr.  Powell  assures  rae  there  ahnost 
seems  to  be  an  instance  of  a  display,  on 
both  sides,  of  the  feehngs  which  the 
green-eyed  monster  is  reputed  to  inspire 
in  the  bosom  of  the  higher  animal. 
The  incident  illustrative  of  this  view 
is  worth  describing,  because  it  was  the 
outcome  of  it  that  led  Mr.  Powell  to 
believe  that  he  had  found  at  last  his 
long-looked-for  boxing  horses. 

In  the  earUer  days  of  "  Charley's  " 
connection  with  circus  life,  he  was  pr^ented 
with  a  very  handsome  saddle  for  use  in  a 
certain  act.     Now,   it  liappeued  on  one 


occasion  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re* 
move  this  saddle  from  the  back  of  the 
Tnrkish-bred  animal  and  place  it  upon  the 
jet  black  "  Ciga- 
rette." This  was 
done  in  the  view  of 
the  outn^ed  dun, 
which  at  the  time 
displayed  a  speci- 
men of  his  bad 
temper. 

Later  on  in  the 
evening  a  tremend- 
ous row  was  heard 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stalls 
where  the  two 
animals  had  been 
stabled  side  by  side. 
Some  of  the  attend- 
ants ran  to  see  what 
was  up.  They 
found  that  "  Ciga- 
rette "  and  "  Char- 
ley" had  broken  loose  and  were  practically 
"  in  grips  " — kicking,  plunging,  and  stamping 
upon  ciich  other ! 

When  Mr.  Powell  arrived  on  the  scene, 
the  two  animals  were  standing  on  their  hind- 
legs  in  the  regular  pugilistic  attitude,  and 
endeavouring  to  escnange  terrific  blo>vs  on 
head  and  body.  They  were  quickly  separated, 
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but  the  astute  trainer  had  taken  his  cue,  and 

next  day  he  began  to  give  the  horses  their 
first  real  los80f^g_^  jii  ^  l^ji^g^^^iice  then 


BOXING  MOttS^S. 
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"  Cigarette  and  "  Charley  "  have  become 
very  good  friends,  in  spite  of  the  fjict  that 
they  have  a  eouple  of  friendly  bouta  every 
day  "  with  the  gloves  on." 

Ill  teaching  the  two  horses  to  box,  Mr. 
Powell  adhered  to  the  principles  on  which 
he  fcrains  every  animal  that  passes  through 
his  hands — viz.,m\XG\\  patience,  mingled  with 
kindness  and  gentle  persuasion.  He  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  all  his  experience 
he  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  be  cruel. 

In  this  particular  instance,  although  the 
course  of  training  was  long  and  laboi'ious, 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  use  the  \vlii|i  as 
a  stimulating  influence  or  eis  a  correci,or  of 
faults.  "When  it  did  happen  that  the  whip 
iiad  to  be  used,  the  lash  was  laid  on  but 
lightly;  for  so  sensitive  are  highly  bred 
animals,  that  the  slightest  touch  is  sufUcient 
to  prevent  any  refractory  conduct. 

The  fii-st  difficulty  was  to  make  the  horses 
accustomed  to  wearing,  and  the  use  of,  the 
gloves.  This  was  eventually  overcome,  and 
jiow  the  creatures  actually  hold  ont  their 
"  hands  for  the  gloves  to  be  ])ut  on.  Yet 
it  was  not  nntil  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  lesson  that  Powell  felt  justified 
in  making  his  boxing  horses  part  of  the 
afternoon  or  evening  performance. 

The  clever  trainer  considers  himself  for- 
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innate  in  succeedii^  even  after  so  long  and 
tedious  a  tuition. 

"  A  man  might  have  two  hundred  horaea, 
try  them  all,  and  fail  to  find  two  out  of  that 


number  capable  of  being  trained  for  such  a 
performance,"  he  said  to  me. 

One  of  the  trials  of  a  trainer  is  that  some 
days  a  horse  will  do  anything  that  is  required 


A  foul! 


of  him  ;  on  other  days  he  will  do  nothing, 
and  upsets  every  calcnlati(Hi  regarding  his 
progress. 

"Cigarette"  and  "Charley"  made  their 
dehul  as  ecjuine  pugilists  before  a  London 
audience  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  a  little  while 
since,  and  were  a  great  success— in  fact,  they 
were  tlie  "star"  item  on  the  programme; 

and  that,  too,  although  the  whole 
strength  of  Powell's  Circus  was 
augmenting  the  Westminster  house 
of  popular  entertainment. 

Only  tliose  who  saw  the  boxing 
horses  during  the  engagement 
there  know  !iow  well  Mr.  Powell 
has  done  his  work.  From  en- 
trance to  exit  the  conduct  of 
"  Cigarette  "  and  "  Charley  "  was 
pugilistically  correct ;  they  never 
strove  to  hit  below  the  belt  or 
indulge  in  any  of  those  fancy  but 
unspoi-tsmanlike  tricks  that  so 
many  of  the  professional  fighting 
fraternity  indulge  in  when  they 
get  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

Entering  the  ring  accompanied 
]  by  their  seconds,  the  two  oppo- 
nents shake  "  hands "  heartily 
and  immediately  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, umpired  by  their  trainer. 
Assuming  the  recognised  attitude 
of  pugilists,  they  spar  scientific- 
ally, getting  a  blow  home  now 
and  then  with  telling  effect.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  the  gloves  are  so  well  padded 
that  a  really  hard  knock  is  never  administered 
to  either  of  t|^e^^^(^:^^>^|ej^|^  animals 
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seem  quite  to  enjoy  their  bouts.  The 
"  rounds "  ai'e  ;irriiu,i^ed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  horses  are  not  fatigued  by  maiiituiniag 
an  upright  pose  for  a  too  prolonged  period. 


"cigarette"  FKELS  rlKED. 

An  amusing  part  of  the  performance  is 

that  at  the  end  of  every  "  round "  the 
principals  retire  pro  tern,  to  their  respective 
corners,  where  the  seconds,  prepared  for 
every  emergency,  are  ready  to  iielp  the 
combatiints  to  a  speedy  recovery  of  breath. 
"  Cigarette's "  muzzle  is  duly  sponged,  or 
the  towel  is  flapped  in  "  Charley's  "  face  by 


tlie  energetic  seconds.    At  the  referee's 

signal,  the  boxers  spring  uuce  moi-e  to  their 
"  feeb  "  and,  advancing  to  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  another  "  round  "  is  set  merrily  going. 

The  completeness 
of  Mr.  Powell's  train- 
ing is  observable  to- 
wards the  close  of  the 
contest,"  when  the 
pair  of  pugilists  pre- 
tend to  be  rather 
"  groggy  on  their 
pins  "  and  wobble  a 
good  bit,  striking 
with  lessened  fury  and 
generally  behaving 
like  ratlier  exhausted 
heroes  indeed. 

Finally,  "a knock- 
out blow  "  is  admin- 
istered by  "  Char- 
ley," and  "Cigarette" 
falls  flat  in  the  saw- 
dust, only  to  rise 
again  after  the  referee  has  pronounced  that 
"  Charley "  is  the  victor.  The  winner,  of 
course,  receives  the  plaudits  of  the  assembled 
nuiltitude,  bowing  gracefully  in  acknowledg- 
ment as  he  retires ;  whilst  the  poor 
vanquished  "Cigarette"  limps  slowly  away, 
assisted  out  of  tlie  ring  by  his  indefatigable 
second,  who  has  "thrown  up  the  sponge." 


"  KNUUKKH  OIT'I 


The  foregoing  illvstrations  are  reproduced  from  photograpkn  hiJ^iMmms^-^(y4m^md  Hyde. 


A  DOUBLE  MISFIT. 


By  E.  R 

MAISIE  JEDBURGH  poked  her  bed- 
room fire  with  tlie  care  of  ii  finished 
voluptuary  and  drew  two  low  chairs 
close  to  it. 

"  Now  we'll  have  a  nice  long  talk,  Millie," 
she  said.  "It's  only  a  little  after  six,  and 
dinner  isn't  till  eight,  and  as  you've  brouf^ht 
voiir  maid,  yon  needn't  go  to  dress  till  half- 
past  seven  at  the  earliest.  TIow  finniy  I 
shall  find  it  to  have  a  maid  !  Dues  she 
sponge  your  face  and  wash  your  hands  ?  and 
aren't  yon  dreadfully  afraid  of  her  ?  " 

Lady  Mildred  drew  her  chair  closer  to  tlie 
fire,  for  the  night  wiia  cold,  and  took  off  her 
pince-nez.  Siie  was  expensively  but  rather 
shabbily  dressed — that  is  to  say,  her  clothes 
had  once  been  admirable. 

"Yes,  dreadfully,"  she  said ;  "but  I  always 
was  frightened  of  servants.  It  will  be  quite 
different  with  you,  Msiisic.  In  ten  days  yon 
will  put  yonr  nose  in  the  air— it  always  is 
rather  in  the  air,  dear — and  be  quite  un- 
conscious of  them,  as  if  .you  had  been  born 
and  bred  to  it.  1  ha.ve  always  said  that  it 
was  your  metier  to  make  other  people  stand 
in  suboi'dinate  positions." 

"  Oh  !  that's  nonsense  1  "  said  Maisie  veiy 
decidedly.  "But  do  you  really  think  that 
I  shan't  be  frightened  long  of  major-domos 
and  maxinras-domos,  and  being  a  bride,  and 
powdered  footmen  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  yon  won't.  Oh  !  how  odd  the 
world  is !  Here  am  T  having  always  been 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  never  having 
got  used  to  it  or  liking  it,  while  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  lived  so  quietly 
in  this  dear  old  Cambridge ;  whereas, 
whereas  " 

"  Whereas  what  ?  "  asked  Maisie. 

" Whereas— well,  it  soiinds  snobbish  of 
me  to  say  it,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  not  a 
snob — what  I  mean  is  this."  Lady  Mildred 
paused  and  looked  at  the  fire  with  half-shut 
eyes,  in  the  manner  of  short-sighted  people. 
*'  It  is  just  this,  Maisie,  and  it's  a  good 
example  of  tlie  way  in  wliicli  classes  mix 
themselves  up,  an(l  prove,  without  any 
screaming  deuiocracy,  that  there  are  no  sucli 
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things.  Here  am  i,  Agincourtji,  as  you 
always  used  to  call  me,  with  whole  rows  of 
earls  and  such  folk  behind  me,  and  really  I 
belong  to  quite  a  different  class  of  people. 
I  feel  hopelessly  out  of  it  at  home.  Oh, 
good  gracious !  how  bored  I  get  with  the 
parties  we  have,  and  tlie  parties  1  go  to  !  The 
men  who  shoot  all  day,  and  the  girls  who 
run  after  the  men  ;  and  then  in  the  ('\'eniiig 
cards  or  dancing,  hut  always  flirting  !  I 
couldn't  flirt,  you  know,  dear.  1  siin])ly 
conidn't,  so  it's  lucky  nobody  wants  to  liirt 
with  me.  But  girls  of  my  own  age  and  in 
our  set  in  the  main  tliiuk  alrout  nothing  else  ; 
they  are  really  like  barmaids." 

Maisie  burst  out  laughing. 

"Oh,  Millie!  yon  are  getting  seriouser 
and  seriouser  !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  think  I  am.  But  then,  when  I  came 
up  to  Ciirfcon,  T  wns  completely  at  home  and 
completely  hapi)y.  1  had  so  many  friends 
there  among  girls  wlm  had  to  earn  their  own 
living,  or  who  really  wanted  to  be  educated, 
and  thought  about  other  things  than 
marrying  a  rich  man.  There  are  so  many 
delightful  things  in  the  world  besides  rich 
men,  you  know.  I  couldn't  imagine 
marrying  any  of  the  young  men  whom  I  see 
at  home,  and  they  equally  can't  imagine 
asking  me  to.  They  shoot  well,  or  they  are 
athletic  or  handsome,  and  have  money,  but, 
but  " 

Maisie  laughed. 

"  I'm  sure  from  your  point  of  view  that 
describes  Percy  exactly,"  she  said.  "  He 
is  all  that.  JS'ow  answer  me  truly,  because 
you  do  know  him.  Don't  you  think  he  is 
just  handsome  and  rich  and  athletic,  and 
nothing  else  W'hatever  ?  Perhaps  you  don't 
even  think  him  handsome.  You  see,  I  love 
him  so  much,  I  don't  care  what  anybody 
else  thinks,  not  even  what  you  thiuk,  dear 
Agincourta." 

Ijady  Mildred  shuffled  her  large  feet  on 
the  fender  and  brought  (hiwn  a  sounding 
cataract  of  fire-ii'ons. 

Dear  me  !  I  am  so  sorry,"  slie  umrmurcd, 
dropping  them  again  severally.  "Perhaps 
thoy  would  be  better  lying  down.  Well, 
Maisie,  I  will  be  (iuitp--friink.  il  am  sure 
Percy  is  an  ito^dkiTtJi^^^^l^t — I  am 
L  U 
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wron^,  no  donbt-I  could  myself  no  more  effnsive  pity.     "  I  kno^v     We  seem  m- 

rook  forward  to  spending  my  life  with  him  explicable  to  each  other."  she  said,  "  and 

louK  luiwulu      «p       o    J  ^^^^      ^j^g  reasons  why  we  get  on 

-Than  I  conld  with  a  Cambridge  pro-  so  well     Let's  see.   Oh,  yes!  my  cl^-U^^^^ 

fessor,"  put  in  Maisie.  «  an  odions  expression,  but  what  is  one  to 


Lady  Mildied  -avo.  this  interpolation  a  say?-  my  class  seems  to  me,  as  a  whole, 

moment's  considenitioii.    In   the  lightest  withont  interests,  and  therefore  nnmterest- 

convers;ition    t'\'en   she  ncMir  assented   to  ing."  t  j   nj-u  ;i 

anyt!;in<;  she  did  not  agroe  with.  "You  wrong  them,"  smd  T..jdy  Mildred  ; 

''Yes:  just  that,"  sh^H^ii.!.  "they  are  charming!     Yon    lave -proved 

"Dear  Agincourta  !  "  cried  Maisie,  with  you  think  so  ^J'.lpiJ^'va'S^gT^  ^^'^'^^ 
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Royston.  But  I,  if  I  could  clioose  uiy  fute, 
would  choose  to  have  been  born  like  you, 
in  what  people  call  the  professional  class, 
because  by  nature  I  belon<^  to  it.  Then  it 
would  have  been  natiinil  that  I  should  come 
up  to  Girton  ;  instead,  I  had  a  regular  battle 
about  it.  It  really  was  a  great  blow  to  my 
mother — not  so  much  that  I  should  go,  but 
that  I  should  want  to.  It  would  have  been 
natural,  too,  that  I  should  have  taken  up 
education  as  a  profusion  ;  perhaps  I  might 
even  have  got  a  lectureship  here.    And  then 

perhaps  " 

"Then  perhaps,"  put  in  Maisie,  "you 
would  liave  married  a  Don.  Oh,  my  I  And 
yon  would  never  have  spent  summers  in 
London,  and  autunms  in  your  country  house, 
and  wintei'K  in  the  counties,  and  springs  on 
the  Riviera,  and  then  London  again.  I'm 
going  to  do  all  those  things,  and  oli  1  how  I 
shall  love  it !  I  shall  hunt  and  take  lunch 
to  the  shooters,  and  play  bridge,  and  dance, 
and  flirt ;  yes,  flirt,  darling — dear  Agincourta, 
I  only  said  that  to  make  yoa  look  like  one 
of  your  ancestoi's — and  sing,  and  laugh,  and 
talk,  and  never  goto  sleep  because  it's  such 
waste  of  time,  and  have  Percy  always 
with  me,  and  read  all  the  improper  novels. 
There  !  " 

Lady  Mildred  laughed,  showing  very 
white  teeth.  She  had  no  other  passable 
feature,  take  them  singly,  but  she  was  some- 
how charining  to  look  at.  Her  hands,  it  is 
true,  were  beautiful,  long  and  finely  fingered  ; 
but  hands  do  not  count.  And  she  seldom 
laughed. 

"  N'ot  that  I  am  not  fond  of  Cambridge," 

continued  Maisie  ;  "l)iit  then,  you  see,  I  am 
fond  of  everything.  In  a  way  I  like  these 
nice  dull  days  and  these  nice  old  learned 
people  here;  they  are  like  cows  in  a  country 
laiidscajie.  And  certainly  I  enjoyed  Girton 
enormously.  Don't  think  I  am  entirely 
frivolous,  Agincourta." 

"No.''"  asked  Agincourta,  with  interest, 
but  with  no  innuendo  in  her  tone. 

"  No,  dear.  I  went  in  for  Greek  art,  as 
you  know ;  I  go  in  for  it  still.  Those  people 
are  so  extremely  well  made  —oh,  Agincourtii! 
I  just  love  making  you  look  shocked — hut 
they  are.  I  spend  hours  in  the  Oast  Museum, 
and  if  I  were  not  talking  to  you,  I  should 
quite  possibly  be  reading  Overbeck.  Oli, 
yes  !  Percy  was  in  the  cla^s,  too — don't  be 
so  sly,  dear !— but  quite  apart  from  him.  And 
when  I  go  a-revo!ving  in  Mippcr  succles,'  I 
shall  continue  to  take  in  the  Nellmic  Journal. 
And  the  Professor  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  ; 
he's  an  old  darling  I  " 


"  Professor  who  ?  "  asked  Mildred. 

"  Professor  Rossington.    Why  ?  " 

"Nothing.  I  know  him  well.  He  is 
charming,  is  he  not  ?  " 

Maisie  looked  at  her  friend  a  moment 
with  a  glance  that,  developed,  might  have 
become  what  is  known  as  a  questioning 
glance.    In  her  case  it  did  not  get  so  far. 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  always  bringing  me 
photographs  of  new  discoveries,"  s!ie  went  on, 
"  and  we  talk  over  fifth  century  noses,  and 
sometimes  he  gets  so  learned  that  I  don't 
follow  him  exactly,  but  I  always  say  ;  '  Ah, 
yes  ;  ah,  yes,'  with  the  stress  on  the  '  Ah.' 
Yes,  he's  an  old  darling,  and  f  love  him. " 

"Not  very  old,"  said  Lady  Mildred. 

"  Practically  very  old,"  said  Maisie.  "  By 
the  way,  lie  is  dining  here  to-night,  and  I 
think  he  sits  on  your  other  side.  Anyhow, 
he  must  be  thirty-five.  Percy's  only  twenty- 
four,  you  know." 

Ijady  Mildred  looked  fixedly  at  the  fire  a 
moment, 

"  Oh,  Maisie !  fancy  you,  with  all  these 
people  about  and  living  here,  wanting  to 
change  !"  she  said.  "Yes,  Mr.  Rossington 
always  seems  to  iiie  a  really  cultured  man. 
He  has  nice  manners,  too  ;  anil  then,  of 
course,  he  is  the  authority  on  Greek  sculpture. 
It  will  be  delightful  being  next  him." 

"  Oh  !  we're  the  greatest  friends,"  said 
Maisie.  "  Good  gracious  !  it's  half-psust  seven, 
and  I  must  fly.  There  are  all  the  cards  to 
put  in  people's  places.  When  I'm  man-ied, 
I  shall  always  have  a  man  to  tell  people 
where  tbey  sit,  just  inside  the  dining-room 
door,  don't  yon  know  ?  It  saves  so  much 
trouble.  You  know  your  room,  dear,  next 
mine  ;  and  have  you  got  everything  ?  " 

"  Scott  will  have  unpacked,"  said  Lady 
Mildred,  and  in  her  voice  was  a  kind  of 
grave  disdain. 

Dr.  Jedburgh,  Maisie's  father,  was  Master 
of  one  of  the  smaller  Cambridge  colleges, 
and  industry  and  bland  imperturbability 
were  by  a  loiig  way  his  most  leading 
characteristics.  They  had,  in  fact,  so  far 
distanced  the  other  qualities  which  usually 
go  to  make  up  a  man  that  they  were  quite 
out  of  sight  of  the  rest.  Rather  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  moment  of  strange 
recklessness,  he  had  proposed  to  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Preiicli  Em- 
bassy in  London,  and  had  been  accepted, 
lint  his  wife,  who  had  ever  been  an  enigma 
to  him,  died  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
surviving,  however,  in  Maisie,  who  was 
explicable  as  the  daughter  of  her  father 
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daughter  of  her  mother.  Since  she  had 
reached  efficient  years,  she  had  been  mistress 
of  her  father's  liuuse,  managing  hini  and  the 
servants  ahke  with  the  gaiety  of  her  ntotlier's 
race,  combined  with  the  practical  powers  of 
the  EngliBh-born.  She  had  the  trnc  French 
|)as8ion  for  perfection  in  detail,  and  an 
imperative  craving  to  be  always  in  the  state 
of  having  too  much  to  do  ;  and  between  the 
household  duties,  whicli  included  considerable 
hospitalities,  intimacy  with  more  friends 
than  most  can  number  acquaintances,  and 
a  fitfnl  thirst  for  accurat'e  and  scholarly 
information— a  heritage  from  her  father— 
this  craving  was  reasonably  satisfied. 

IJnt  her  life  liad  never  seeniwl  to  her  fnll 
till  her  engagement  some  few  wrecks  ago,  and 
not  yet  public,  to  Percy  Royston,  heir  on 
his  grandfather's  death  to  a  marqiiisate  and 
a  mUlion.  The  young  man  was  resplendently 
English  and  remarkably  amiable,  and  the 
courtship  had  been  one  of  those  affairs  which 
seem  so  truly  conventional  because  they 
occur  seldom  in  life,  but  with  so  unerring  a 
frequency  in  fiction.  The  two  had  become 
acquainted  when  Percy  was  an  undergraduate 
at  the  college  of  which  Maisie's  father  was 
Master,  had  flirted  disgracefully  all  through 
the  last  May  week,  had  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  his  relations,  who  had 
eventually  compromised  on  seeing  Maisie, 
before  the  engagement  was  made  public. 
She  accordingly  had  been  to  stay  with  his 
mother,  and  the  whole  and  haughty  clan  of 
Eoystons  had  looked  at  her  at  first  with 
suspicion  and  dislike,  then  with  thawing 
reserve,  and  finally  wn'th  an  approval  as  warm 
as  their  dislike  had  been  icy.  For  Maisie, 
in  her  own  manner,  was  irresistible  ;  charm, 
lightness  of  touch,  depth  of  affection,  and 
extreme  adaptability  were  hers,  and  the  clan 
confessed  itself  conquered.  Hence  the 
engagement  was  to  be  immediately  made 
public. 

The  party  that  night  was  of  what  Maisie 
called  the  menagerie  order — that  is  to  say, 
it    was    a  Judicious  admixture  of  first 

authorities  on  various  branches  of  obscure 
knowledge,  and  \indergrad nates  of  both 
sexes.  I-ady  Mildred  found  herself  between 
Maisie's  father  and  Professor  Rossington, 
and  could  have  wished  the  dinner  to  last  for 
ever,  so  congenial  to  her  were  both  her 
neiglibours.  Slie  was  old  friends  with  Mr. 
Uossiugton,  and  their  talk  circled  seriously 
over  matters  of  academic  inlereat.  The 
French  excavations  at  Delphi  greatly  engaged 
them,  nor  less  the  charm  of  that  land  whiuli 
both  knew.   Mr.  Rossington  was  a  man  of 


singular  but  quiet  impressiveness,  handsome, 
and  aged,  except  in  years,  with  the  dignity 
which  habitual  aloofness  from  the  jostle  and 
froth  of  life  gradually  confers  on  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  study  rather  than  enjoy  or 
even  observe  the  more  human  phenomena 
of  existence.  His  speech  was  devoid  of 
superfluity  either  in  emotion  or  epithet,  and 
it  was  the  technicalities  of  art  rather  than 
its  aesthetic  effect  which  formed  his  life-long 
study.  But  to-night  Lady  Mildred  noticed 
more  than  once  in  him  a  certain  undefinable 
relish  in  matters  more  immediately  mundane 
which  was  new  to  her.  Blie  was  aware  of  a 
certain  deficiency  in  herself  in  these  regards, 
and  w'hen  Mr.  Rossington  lent  an  almost 
eager  ear  to  the  description  of  a  glowing 
moment  in  the  afternoon's  Rugby  football 
match  from  one  of  the  undergraduates  who 
was  talking  eagerly  to  Maisie,  she  made  a 
mental  note  thai  she  must  take  more 
interest  in  unmomentous  affairs.  Maisie 
certiiinly  was  not  devoid  of  it,  for  she  was 
listening  with  a  sparkling  eye,  and  her  voice 
broke  in — ■ 

"  It  must  have  been  too  thrilling  !  "  she 
said.    "  So  he  got  in  ?  " 

"  Rather  1  right  behind  ;  and  Kennedy 
kicked  it." 

"I  w^ish  I  had  been  there.  I  just  love 
seeing  a  Rugby  match.  And  I  suppose  to- 
day is  the  laet.  Oh,  dear  me  !  there  are  so 
many  things  1  want  to  do,  and  I  do  so  many 
of  them." 

Mr.  Rossington  looked  up  with  a  smile 
and  caught  Maisie's  table-long  glance. 

"  That  is  quite  true,  Miss  Jedburgh,"  he 
said.    "  And  even  you  are  not  content." 

"  Content  ?  Never  !  "  said  Maisie  with 
conviction.  "  Why,  the  moment  I  was  con- 
tent, I  should  die  of  not  wanting  to  do  any- 
thing." 

Tliere  was  a  general  laugh,  for  the  speech 
was  bitingly  characteristic  of  her,  and  Dr. 
Jedburgh  looked  up  placidly. 

"  What  is  Maisie  saying  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  was  only  the  cry  of  an  aspiring  soul," 
said  she,  rising.  "Oh  !  Mr.  Rossington,  the 
cigarettes  are  on  the  chiraney-piece ;  so  if 
father  forgets,  which  he  usually  does,  help 
yourselves." 

Maisie  always  insisted  on  playing  some 
sort  of  game  after  dinner,  often  little  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  the  more  elderly  and  sober 
of  her  guests.  These  games  ranged  the 
whole  gamut  between  the  utter  bnt  active 
frivolity  of  musical  chairs,  and  the  head- 
splitting  laboriousness/of^^wc^i^  out  of 
words,"  and  it        mmMW^^^  to  her 


'  ImpoBBible  ?    'I  hat  in  &  big  word.'  " 
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to  find  how  utterly  at  sea  were  learned  men 
at  them  all.  Whether  uixubleness  at  captur- 
ing the  remaining  seat,  a  moderate  memory 
for  notable  people  whose  names  begin  "witii 
C,  acute  cross-questioning  in  clumfs,  or 
imagination  in  dumb-crambo  were  required,  it 
was  always  the  moat  advanced  scholars  who 
showed  the  completest  incompetence.  And 
this  was  not  want  of  effort,  for  mountains 
were  in  labour,  and  Mr.  Rossington  laslied 
his  laggard  intellect  to  the  verge  of  insanity 
without  pereeiving  that  "h"  tiirned  rain 
into  brail).  More  than  d^ice  Maisie  had 
taken  him  to  task  for  this. 

"  You  don't  take  it  seriously,"  she  said 
once,  with  less  than  her  usual  insight ;  "and 
if  you  can't  take  games  seriously,  you  can 
take  nothing  seriously." 

"  But  I  do  take  it  seriously,"  replied  the 
agonised  archffiologist.  "  I  think  I  may  even 
take  it  too  seriously.  I  simply  can't  see 
these  tilings." 

Maisie's  natural  intuition  returned  to  her. 
"Then  you  are  wanting  in  adaptability,"  she 
said. 

That  night  after  Maisie  liad  left  her,  Lady 
Mildred  dismissed  her  maid  and  sat  down  to 
think.  S!ie  was  confronted  with  a  human 
problem,  and  she  had  but  little  skill  in  such. 
Also  the  problem  was  rendered  more  intri- 
cate by  the  presence  of  a  personal  factor 
which  was  new  to  her.  .  The  attraction  which 
Maisie  had  for  Mr.  Rossington  was  evident, 
equally  evident  was  Maisie's  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  it.  To  her  be  wm,  m  slie  had 
said,  '*  an  old  darling,  and  she  loved  him"  : 
and  no  attitude,  as  Mildred  felt  sure,  was  so 
remote  either  from  love  or  froin  conscioiis- 
ness  of  exciting  it  as  that ;  in  addition,  she 
was  engaged  to  and  wholly  occupied  with 
Percy  Eoyston.  On  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
quired no  more  penetration  to  see  how  com- 
pletely she  filled  the  Professor's  horizon. 
His  eye  followed  her  as  a  dog  its  master,  and 
he  had  sat  with  a  smile  as  absorbed  as  a 
child's  to  see  Iter  wliisking  round  the 
dangerous  corners  in  inusiail  chairs — more 
than  once  he  Intd  left  his  place  to  be  near 
her,  and,  when  he  had  attained  that,  was 
conspicuous  for  having  notliiug  to  say  and 
nothing  apparently  to  do  but  twist  his  fingers 
into  tight,  ecstatic  knots.  He  had  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  her  music  when  she  had 
sung,  upsetting  a  candle,  and — almost  more 
convincing  than  all — ^he  had  gleefully,  at  her 
request,  engaged  in  cock-fighting  with  an 
undergraduate  on  the  hearthrug.  Through 
all  the  light  comedy  of  the  evening  had 
wailed  the  low  note  of  tragedy  ;  filaisie,  so 


Mildred  felt  ccrrain,  was  dancing  on  his 
heart,  utterly  unconscious  of  that  which  lay 
beneath  her  heedless  feet. 

Lady  Mildred  drew  her  chair  a  little  closer 
to  the  tire  and  played  with  the  hand-screen 
which  she  held  between  the  glow  and  her 
face.  That  was  not  all — indeed,  that  was 
far  from  all.  For  a  long  time  she  stood  on 
the  brink  of  letting  that  which  was  in  her 
mind  dip  into  conscious  thought,  for  there 
would  come  to  lier,  with  that  of  a  shame  she 
knew  to  be  muuerited,  a  blame  of  which  she 
was  guiltless,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  longing 
for  and  a  desire  for  what  she  knew  was  in- 
accessible. All  that  she  and  Maisie  had 
talked  of  before  dinner  was  rehearsed  once 
and  again  in  her  mind,  and  she  slid  nearer 
to  conscious  thought.    At  last  she  stood  up. 

"  And  I  think  only  of  him,"  she  said  softly 
to  the  twinkling  tire,  "and  he  thinks  only  of 
her,  and  she  thinks  of  liim  not  at  all.  How 
can  I  warn  her  ?    How  can  I  ?  " 

Nor  was  hers  the  only  firelight  vigil  that 
night,  for  Mr.  Rossington,  having  walked 
across  the  court  to  his  rooms,  sat  down  as 
usual  to  a  spell  of  work.  But  Greek  art  was 
remote  and  shadow-iike  that  night,  and  after 
two  ineffectual  struggles  with  his  wandering 
thoughts,  he  shut  up  his  books  and  turned 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  fire  before  going  to 
bed.  But  the  minutes  became  many,  and 
the  fire  was  ash  before  he  went. 

The  two  girls  were  sitting  in  the  morning- 
room  next  day,  when  tlte  servant  came  in 
to  say  that  Professor  Rossington  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  would  like  to  speak  to 
Miss  Jedburgh  a  moment,  if  she  were  dis- 
engaged. Maisie,  w\vo  was  in  tlie  middle  of 
a  very  long  letter,  got  up  a  little  impatiently, 
said  "  Oh,  bother  I  "  quite  aloud,  and  left  the 
room. 

Mr.  Rossington  was  standing,  in  the  centre 
of  the  drawing-room  with  a  small  roll  of 
plmtograpl:^  in  his  hand. 

"I  thought  you  and  Lady  Mildred  might 
like  to  see  these,"  he  said.  "  They  are  the 
new  Delphi  photographs,  which  I  only  re- 
ceived this  morning." 

"  How  kind  of  you  !  "  said  Maisie.  "  Mil- 
dred is  in  the  other  room.  Won't  you  come 
in,  and  then  we  can  look  at  them  together  ?  " 

Mr.  Rossington  took  them  up  from  the 
table  and  put  them  jerkily  down  again. 
"Yes,  that  would  be  very  pleasant,"  he 
said. 

"  Shall  we  go,  then  ?  "  asked  Maisie  again, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him,  and  her 
hands  dropped  by  her  side,  and  she  stood 
there  unable  ti^ySggi^^^i^^^Migg  to  say 
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anytliiiig,  uiiabltj  to  move,  but  pininj^  to  te 
gone  i'roin  the  room,  to  mii  away. 

"  Yes,  let  us,"  said  Mr.  Rossingtoii.  "  In 
a  moment,  in  one  moment.    Maisie  " 

Maisie  looked  up  a^ain  and  met  in  his  eye 
appeal,  hope,  and  a  very  patient,  humble 
love. 

"  Oh,  [  am  so  sorry  !  "  she  cried.  "  No, 
no — don't  say  it !  " 

The  hope  flickered,  the  love  remained. 

"  It  is  quite,  quite  impossible,"  she  said. 
*'  And,  indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of — of  what 
you  tiiought  of  me,  till  a  moment  ago." 

At  that  he  stood  erect  a  moment. 

"  Impossible  ?  That  is  a  bii^  word.  I  would 
not  make  myself  importunate,  but  " 

"  I  am  already  enj^aged,''  said  Maisie.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Rossington  1  I  am  so  sorry  for  this  !  I 
will  not  be  stupid  and  banal,  and  talk  about 
brotliers  and  sisters,  for  that  does  no  good. 
But,  indeed,  1  like  you  very  much." 

Mr.  Rossington  looked  very  intently  at  a 
speck  of  mud  on  his  sleeve  and,  as  if  by 
an  after-thought,  brushed  it  away. 

"  I  will  go  away,  I  think,"  he  said.  "  Ah  ! 


tiie  pliotoirrapliH.  Please  s)iow  Llieiii  t-o  Ladv 
Mildred."^ 

He  shook  iiands,  went  half  way  to  the 
door,  paused  and  turned  on  his  lieel.  then, 
still  with  a  sort  of  wandering  aimlessiiess, 
like  a  tourist  straying  throngli  an  uninterest- 
ing gallery,  went  out. 

Maisie  hngered  for  a  few  moments,  giving 
him  time  to  get  away.  Uppermost  in  her 
mind  and  very  predominant  was  frank  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow,  below  was  a  touch  of  im- 
patience and  a  sense  of  dramatic  infeeiX'St. 
Then  she  hurried  back  to  Agincourtii. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  awful  !  "  she  said.  "  I  am  so 

soiTv  about  it  all.    ilr.  Rossington  " 

I  know,  1  know,"  said  Mildred.  "  You 
needn't  tell  me,  ^laisie." 

Maisie  stared  at  her  a  moment. 

"You  knew?  Oh,  Mildred!  why  didn't 
you  warn  me  ?    I  hiid  no  idea  of  it." 

"I  couldn't — no,  I  couldn't,"  said  Mildral. 
"  Come,  let  us  go  out.  We  shall  only  get  an 
hour  at  the  Museum,  aa  it  is." 

And  she  took  off  her  pince-npz  and  fur- 
tively wiped  the  glasses  on  her  handkerchief. 
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THE  KIT-BAG. 


By  RICHARD  MARSH.* 


^HEN  K VEK  I  see  a  kit-bag,  a  curious ' 
feeling  comes  all  over  me. 

I  was  ill  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  over  thirty  years.  I  have  now  retired 
on  ;v  sergeant's  pension.  During  the  whole 
time  I  was  a  policeman  1  only  once  came  into 
personal  contact  with  anything  very  remai'k- 
able — I  mean,  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
"  drunks,"  assaults,  felonies,  bui'glaries,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  On  that  occasion  a  kit- 
bag  played  a  pretty  conspicuous  part.  So, 
to  this  hour,  whenever  I  see  one,  1  look  at 
it  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  as  it  were, 
and  I  ask  myself  a  question. 

I  had  then  joined  sis  yeara.  I  was  attached 
to  the  Ilainpstead  division.  At  that  time  I 
was  on  nigltt  duty.  The  particular  night  on 
which  it  happened  w"as  that  of  the  si.xtii  of 
September.  A  Tuesday  it  was.  I  am  never 
likely  to  forget  it.  It  w;ls  iiasty  weather. 
There  had  been  a  deal  of  wet  during  the 
day  ;  and  though  when  I  left  home  it  was 
not  actually  raining,  there  was  a  touch  of  fog 
about,  and  it  was  colder  than  one  likes  to 
have  it  at  that  time  of  the  year,  especially 
when  one  has  to  be  out  and  about  in  it  all 
night.  I  had  had  home  worries.  I  left  home, 
in  consequence,  a  little  later  than  I  cared  to 
do,  for  it  was  a  good  step  from  my  place  to 
the  station-honse.  I  was  not  sure  my  watch 
was  quite  right.  Fearing  tliat  it  might  be 
later  than  1  supposed,  as  I  passed,  I  looked 
in  at  St.  John's  Wood  railway  station  to 
compare  tlicir  clock  with  mine.  The  last 
train  must  iiave  just  come  in.  They  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  closing  the  premises. 
The  booking-office  was  empty,  with  the 
exception  of  one  thing,  a  kit-b%.  It  stood 
against  the  wall  close  to  the  glass  doors  which 
led  itito  the  refreshment-room.  To  the  best 
of  my  belief,  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  a  thing  of  the  kind — that  is,  to 
notice  it.  I  fancy  they  must  have  been 
novelties  in  those  days.  And  I've  never  seen 
a  larger  one  than  that  was  since.  It  looked 
brand  new.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but, 
as  I  said  to  my  wife  afterwards,  directly  I 


I  can't  explain 
but  there  the 


*  Copyriffht,  1902,  by  Richard  Mursh,  in  the  United 
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saw  it  I  felt  uncomfortable, 
it ;  I  am  not  trying  to  ; 
feeling  was. 

I  left  the  bag  still  in  sole  possession  of  the 
booking-office  and  hurried  off  to  the  station- 
house,  for,  as  it  turned  out,  my  watch  was  a 
trifie  slow,  t  went  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
chaps  wlio  were  on  tlie  night  shift. 

Fart  of  my  beat  lay  past  a  row  of  houses 
whicli  was  called  Quarniey  Terrace.  Decent 
sixed  houses  they  were,  standing  back  from 
the  road.  A  strip  of  ground  was  in  front  of 
eacli,  shut  off  from  the  public  by  a  low  stuc- 
coed wall,  surmounted  by  stuccoed  pilasters. 
This  was  backed — at  least,  in  most  cases— by  a 
tree  or  two,  some  shrubs,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  the  whole  forming  an  effectual  screen. 

My  wife  had  been  ill  all  day,  and  when  I 
came  away  was  woi'se.  If  I  had  not  known 
that  it  would  mean  trouble,  I  should  have 
stayed  with  her.  Altogether,  1  was  in  a 
pretty  state  of  mind ;  be(;ause,  after  all, 
though  some  people  do  not  seem  to  think  so, 
a  policeman  is  a  man.  I  had  arranged  with 
them  at  home  that  I  should  be  at  certain 
points  at  certain  times.  If  anything  hap- 
pened, they  were  to  bring  me  news  at  once. 
One  of  these  points  was  the  corner  of 
Quamley  Terrace.  I  was  hanging  about 
tliere,  all  of  a  tremor  of  anxiety,  when  I  saw, 
hurrying  up  Acacia  Road,  a  girl.  It  was 
Lizzie,  my  wife's  sister.  In  anotiier  half- 
minute  she  was  at  my  side,  all  out  of  breath. 
"  It's  ah  right — it's  a  boy,"  she  said. 
"  A  boy  !  "  f  gasped,  for  the  news  sort  of 
caught  me  in  the  wind.   "And  how's  Mary?" 

"She's  all  right.  They're  both  of  them 
all  right  —  doing  famously.  Couldn't  be 
better,  the  doctor  says.  But  I  can't  stop ; 
I  only  ran  out  to  let  you  know," 

8he  did  not  stop — not  longer  than  to 
exchange  another  dozen  words.  Presently 
she  was  scurrying  back  again,  and  I  was 
marching  along  past  Quarniey  Terrace. 

You  feel  queer  the  first  time  you  are  a 
father.  I  dare  say  when  you  have  had  a 
dozen  or  so,  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more 
docs  not  much  matter.  But  the  first  time 
yon  know  that  a  baby  has  just  been  born  to 
yon,  it  is  different.  -^^^^i^Wl^ 
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You  fcul,  nil  at  once,  tbat  you  have  u  iiuw 
outlook  on  to  the  world.  I  know  I  did. 
What  with  thinking  of  the  baby  ;  and  what 
1  should  call  him ;  and  whether  I  should 
make  a  policeman  of  him  when  his  time 
came ;  and  wondering  how  Mary  was ;  and 
what  she  would  say  to  me  in  the  morning  ; 
and  what  I  should  say  to  her — I  can  tell  you 
that  I  waa  in  a  nice  sort  of  a  fluster.  My 


"The  buokiii^-oflice  waa  empty,  with  the  e:sception 
of  one  thing,  a  Itit-bag." 


thoughts  wore  not  much  occupied  with  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  I  dare  say 
that  1  should  have  w^alked  on  and  on,  all 
through  the  night,  thinking  of  Mary  and  the 
baby,  and  the  baby  and  Mary,  if,  suddenly,  I 
had  not  heard  a  sound. 

It  was  only  a  little  one,  so  slight  a  sound 
that  the  wonder  was  that,  in  my  tlien  mental 
state,  T  heard  it  at  all.  But  1  did  ;  and, 
what  was  more,  I  recognised  it,  too.    It  was 


the  click  ul*  a  catcli,  a  vvindow-catcii.  It 
came  from  the  house  which  1  was  passing. 
I  glanced  round.  There,  on  the  newly 
painted  pillar,  visible  even  in  the  darkness, 
was  Lhe  number — 20.  In  an  instant  I  was 
through  the  gate  and  was  iiasliing  my  bull's- 
eye  on  to  the  premises. 

I  had  not  been  mistaken.  There,  on  the 
eill  of  the  bow  window  on  the  firet  floor,  was 
a  man. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  I  asked, 
thougli  tlie  question  was  unnecessary,  since 
it  was  pla.iu  etiough  what  he  was  doing — 
he  was  tryiiig  to  gain  entrance  into  the  house 
by  means  of  the  wiudow.  He  had  an  open 
clasp-knife  in  his  hand,  with  whose  aid  he 
had  just  sliot  back  the  catch  of  the  wiudow, 
which  was  the  sound  I  iiad  heard.  Although 
1  had  probably  taken  him  entirely  by  surprise, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  he  did  not  make  the 
slightest  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  be  in  any  way  disconcerted.  Indeed, 
he  confronted  me  with  what  looked  uncom- 
monly like  a  smile. 

lie  certainly  did  not  present  the  type  of 
figure  which  one  generally  associates  with 
burglary.  He  was  a  very  big  man.  Even  in 
the  crouching  attitude  which  lie  necessarily 
assumed  upon  the  window-sill,  still  1  guessed 
him.  at  over  sis  feet.  He  seemed  to  be  well 
dressed.  At  that  time  of  night  he  wore  a 
top-hat  and  kid  gloves.  He  looked  like  a 
gentleman.  I  was  presently  to  learn  that  he 
spoke  like  one. 

"  I'm  burgling  niy  own  lionse,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Burgling  your  own  house  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?    Do  yon  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  do.  name  is  Walter  Parsons,  and  1 
am  the  occupier  of  these  premises." 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  me.  I 
had  only  been  on  the  beat  a  week  or  two,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  inhabitants.  I  was 
ignorant  of  their  names,  their  appearance, 
their  occupations,  everything.  But  the 
speaker  could  hardly  be  aware  of  that.  For 
all  he  could  tell,  I  might  have  the  history 
of  the  locality  at  my  tingcr  ends,  and  a 
portrait  of  every  one  of  its  iidiabitants  in  my 
mind's  eye.  He  spoke  with  an  easy  assurance, 
which  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  tliat,  as 
a  proniinent  resident  upon  my  beat,  he  must 
be  a  familar  figure  to  me,  and  that  I  knew 
all  about  him.  But,  in  spite  of  that— I  have 
been  laughed  at  for  saying  it  before,  because 
I  had  nothing  to  go  on  then  ;  but  I  say  it 
again — there  was  something  about  my  gentie- 
maii  up  there  on  the  window-sill  which  made 
me  doubtful.  Hosted  by  Google 
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"  If  yoii  live  tliuie,  why  don't  you  go  into 
your  own  house  by  the  proper  way — thi'ough 
the  front  door  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can't.  My  wife  and  family 
are  at  Hastings.  The  place  is  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  but  it  seems  that 
her  idea  of  caretaking  does  not  include 
sleeping  on  the  premises  at  night.  I've 
been  knocking  and  ringing  for  the  last  ten 
mi  mites." 

'*  J.  didn't  hear  any  knocking." 

"Didn't  you?  Perhaps ' your  attention 
was  engaged  (elsewhere."  ' 

As  a  matter  of  t&ct,  that  had  been  the  case. 
Still,  as  I  had  heard  the  click  of  the  window- 
catch,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  oiif^ht  to  have 
heard  the  banging  of  a  knocker,  especially 
if  he  had  been  at  it  anything  like  as  long  as 
he  said  he  had.  I  told  him  so.  His  reply 
was  ironical. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Constable,  if  you  would 
like  to  try  your  hand  at  hammerinir,  you 
can- — till  all's  blue,  and  all  the  neigliliuurhood 
showers  blessings  on  your  head.  Or  if  you 
wish  to  arrest  ine  for  entering  my  own  house 
anyhow  I  like— down  fclie  chimney,  if  I 
choose — you  may.  In  the  meantime,  I've  got 
the  window  open."  He  pushed  it  up  as  he 
spoke.  "  I'm  going  in.  I'll  come  and  open 
the  front  door  for  you,  and  then  I'll  give  you 
every  possible  proof  that  I'm  merely  an  in- 
offensive householder  who's  been  duped  by  a 
rascally  caretaker." 

He  went  in.  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
stop  him,  even  if  I  had  felt  disposed  to  try, 
which  I  atn  not  sure  I  was.  A  pretty  figure 
I  should  have  cut  if  I  had  ailAiinpLed  to  use 
force  to  prevent  him  from  entering  his  own 
house— as  he  put  it  himself— in  any  way  lie 
liked.  One  of  my  mates  had  had  a  wigging 
only  a  day  or  two  before  for  what  looked 
like  over-anxiety  to  get  up  a  case.  I  didn't 
want  any  of  that  sort  of  thing  at  my  address. 
The  man's  manner  was  plausibility  itself ; 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  his  tale. 
Caretakers  do  not  always  take  care  ;  !Uk1 
gentlemen  do  sometimes  liave  to  get  inio 
their  own  houses  by  the  front  window^  I 
decided  to  give  him  a  chance  to  do  as  he 
said — open  the  front  door  and  show  his 
right  to  behave  its  he  had  been  doing.  But 
if  that  front  door  were  not  open  in  double 
quick  time,  then — why,  then  there  would 
be  trouble. 

In  he  got ;  down  came  the  window — I 
had  rather  it  had  not — particularly  as  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  latch  it.  But  there,  again, 
I  did  not  see  how  I  could  object  to  a  man 
shutting  his  own  front  window.    Then  I 


waited — longer  than  1  cared  for — so  long 
chat  I  began  to  Hdget.  I  started  wondering 
what  would  happen  if  I  really  had  been 
done.  A  nice  sort  of  character  I  shouid 
have  been  made  to  look.  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  my  patience,  and  was  just  about  to 
begin  a  little  assault  and  battery  upon  that 
door  which  would  have  roused  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  it  opened.  There  stood  my 
gentleman,  with  a  light  shining  out  into  the 
hall  from  a  room  somewhere  at  the  back. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  officer,  I 
had  to  get  a  light.  Couldn't  intiwluce  you 
to  pitch  darkness.    Come  in," 

I  hesitated.  Our  instructions  were  never 
to  enter  a  private  house  when  on  duty  except 
for  what  seemed  very  sufficient  reasons.  On 
the  whole,  I  concluded  that  tht^e  reasons 
were  present  then.  I  entered.  Shutting 
the  door  behind  me,  he  led  the  way  into  a 
room  behind — the  room  in  which  the  light 
was.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  sitting- 
room,  but  it  was  in  such  a  condition  of 
disorder  that  it  w^as  not  easy  to  tell.  The 
furniture  was  covered  with  newspapers,  and 
duafc-cloths,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  So  far 
appearances  bore  out  his  statement  that  the 
family  was  at  the  seaside.  He  offered  a  sort 
of  apology. 

"  You  see  how  things  are.  Nice  place  for 
a  man  to  come  home  to,  isn't  it  ?  This  is 
what  happens  when  one's  household  transfers 
itself  to  wie  sea." 

"  How  come  you  not  to  have  a  key  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  That's  it.  When  I  left  Hastings  this 
morning,  I  meant  to  return  this  evening  ; 
instead  of  which,  I  missed  the  train.  So  1 
wired  to  my  wife  and  decided  to  come  on 
here  ;  when  1  got  here,  found  the  caretaker 
had  taken  French  leave  ;  and  it  was  then, 
and  only  then,  that  I  found  I  had  come 
away  without  a  key.  As  I  didn't  propose  to 
t«  kept  out  of  my  own  house,  I  tried  the 
window.    That  caretaker  is — a  beauty." 

"  Sonie  of  them  are  not  so  reliable  as  they 
might  be." 

'*  This  is  one  of  them.  Well,  constable,  I 
hope  you're  satisfied.  Hallo  !  there's  some- 
thing here." 

Going  to  the  fireplace,  he  took  a  ]>hoto- 
graph  off  the  mantel  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  There  you  are,  my  portrait  —  Walter 
Parsons,  Ksquire— at  your  service.  I  hope 
that's  proof  enough  even  for  you." 

It  was  his  portrait,  and  an  uncommonly 
good  likeness,  too.    As  he  put  it,  it  did  seem 

^'"It^Z^'  a'lf«tP9^Sl?y  if  I've 
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" '  What  are  you  doing  there  ? ' " 


iiiiuuyed  yuu  ;  but  when  we  sec 
anyone  trying  to  get  through  a 
window  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
we're  bound  to  say  something.  I 
should  sack  that  caretaker  if  I 
were  you." 

"  I  shall.  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  you  only  did  your  duty. 
Have  a  little  whisky  before  you 
go." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  don't  touch 
spirits  as  a  rule." 

"Then  make  this  an  exception." 

There  was  a  bottle  and  some 
glasses  on  the  table.  He  poured 
sonictliing  out  of  the  bottle  into 
one  of  the  ghisses.  Adding  what 
seemed  water  from  a  jug,  he  handed 
it  to  me.  I  doubt  if  at  that  time 
I  had  drunk  whisky  half-a-dozen 
times  in  my  life ;  but  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  taste  just  then,  if 
only  to  do  honour  to  a  toast  which 
1  kept  to  myself— the  health  of  a 
certain  young  gentleman,  not  to 
speak  of  his  mother.  But  hardly 
had  1  touched  the  stuff  with  my 
lips  when  I  put  the  glass  bjick 
again  upon  the  table.  It  was  that 
liittcr  T  had  never  tasted  anything 
like  it. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  wrong,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  right." 

He  took  up  the  glass  and  sniffed 
at  it. 

"  It  doesn't.  That  caretaker 
again.  Some  pretty  tricks  the  dear 
creature  seems  to  have  been  play- 
ing. I'uj  afraid  I've  no  other 
refreshment  to  offer  you.  Here's 
hve  sijillings." 

He  held  out  two  half-crowns. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  yon,  sir ;  but 
I'd  rather  not  take  it,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"I  don't  mind — if  you  don't. 
You're  the  first  man  in  blue  I've 

met  who  refused  a  tip.  You  appear 
to  be  a  model  officer,  an  all-round 
credit  to  the  force." 

Whether  or  not  he  meant  it,  I 
did  not  know  and  did  not  care.  I 
went  along  the  hall.  He  showed 
me  out. 

Directly  I  was  in  the  street  again, 
all  my  doubts  returned.  That 
there  was  something  wrong,  I  felt 
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was  something  that  called  for  my  inter- 
ference, was  another  quration.  I  decidedly 
had  nothiag  to  go  on  up  to  then.  But 
whether  my  gentleman  was  or  was  not  Mr. 
"Walter  Parsons,  and  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  the  rightful  tenant  of  No.  20,  Quarnley 
Terrfwje,  on  one  point  I  was  clear — and  that 
was  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
Soinethhig  unpleasant,  too.  There  had  been 
two  or  tliree  tilings  which  I  could  not  help 
but  notice.  One  thing  was  that,  in  spite  of 
the  coolness  of  the  night,  he  was  in  a  muck 
of  perspiration,  a  fact  of 'which  he  seemed 
himself  to  be  unconscious.  When  he 
removed  his  hat,  it  stood  in  beads  upon  his 
forehead,  and  his  hair  was  clammy  with  it. 
Yet,  while  he  sweated,  there  was  an  odd 
pallor  on  his  face,  and  that  though  I  felt 
sure  that  ordinarily  he  was  fiorid.  He  gave 
me  the  impression  of  a  man  who  had  recently 
had  a  tremendous  shock.  While  he  spoke 
with  such  an  appearance  of  calm  assurance, 
when  he  took  hold  of  the  bottle,  his  hand 
shook  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  not 
spill  the  contents  on  the  table.  I  had 
observed,  too,  the  cuiious  keenness  with 
which  he  had  watched  me  take  up  the  glass, 
and  how  queerly  he  had  started  when  I  put 
it  down. 

"  But  it's  no  good  my  fancying  thhigs,"  1 
told  myself,  "  like  some  old  woman.  The 
gentleman  may  have  plenty  of  worries  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  but  himself, 
and  least  of  all  with  me.  What  I've  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  house— a 
particular  eye ;  and  if  anything  further 
happens,  make  sure  that  I  am  the  first  to 
know  of  it.  While  I  am  about  it,  I  may  as 
well  make  a  note  of  what  has  happened  up 
to  now." 

I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and  made  a 
note.  When  I  had  finished  and  was  putting 
back  the  book  again,  all  at  once  I  felt  as  if 
the  ground  wore  slipping  away  from  under- 
neath my  feet.  My  head  seemed  to  swim  ; 
everything  about  me  seemed  to  be  in  sudden 
movement ;  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  legs  left  to 
stand  upon.  If  it  had  not  been  that  I  reeled 
back  against  t!ie  wall,  and  that  that  was  there 
to  support  me,  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
gone  witih  a  cracker  on  to  the  ground.  The 
sensation  continued  for  some  seconds,  and 
while  it  lasted  I  remained  propped  up 
against  the  wall.  If  the  sergeant  had  come 
along  just  tlien,  he  would  have  said  I  luid 
been  drinking.  And  so  1  had-  about  the 
tenth  part  of  a  small  teaspoonful  of  whisky- 
and-water.  WJiat  would  have  happened  if 
I  had  taken  more,  was  what  I  was  beginning 


to  wonder.  When  tlic  feeling  as  if  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come  began  to  fade  away, 
there  came  into  my  mouth  instead  a  nauseous 
bitterness,  and  my  head  started  throbbing 
as  if  it  were  going  to  burst. 

"  I  couldn't  feel  worse  if  I'd  been  on  the 
drink  for  a  fortnight." 

My  pocket-book  had  fallen  on  to  the 
pavement.  As  I  stooped  forward  to  pick  it 
up,  another  wave  of  giddiness  swept  over 
me.  Before  I  could  recover  myself  forward, 
I  went  right  on  to  my  face.  By  the  time  I 
was  back  upon  my  feet,  I  was  in  a  nice  state 
of  mud  and  dirt,  and  in  a  nice  rage,  too.  I 
turned  and  shook  my  fist  towards  No.  20. 

"  You — angel  !  So  the  whisky  was 
hocussed,  was  it  ?  Don't  talk  to  me  about  a 
caretaker  1  You  did  it  yourself  I  All  right, 
Mr.  Walter  Parsons,  that  may  be  one  to  you 
— though  it's  not  so  big  a  one  as  you 
intended.  But  before  I  have  done  with  you, 
the  laugh  will  be  all  upon  the  other  side." 

I  suppose,  looking  back,  the  stuff  in  the 
whisky,  the  feeling  I  had  been  done,  the 
tumble  I  had  had,  the  dirt  which  I  had 
picked  up  from  the  pavement — aU  these 
things  together  had  got  into  my  head  and 
caused  me  to  make  a  bit  of  an  ass  of  myself. 
It  is  not  part  of  a  policeman's  duty  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  and  shake  his 
fist  at  people's  houses,  no  matter  what  provo- 
cation he  may  have  received.  The  various 
little  items  enumerated  above  iiad  combined 
to  ujiset  my  mental  as  well  as  my  physical 
equilibrium.  When  I  surveyed  my  uniform 
— what  I  could  see  of  it — and  recognised  that 
it  was  plastered  witli  slime,  and  felt  the  dirt 
upon  my  face,  I  do  think  that  made  me 
worse  than  anything.  In  those  days  I 
prided  myself  on  being  as  neat  as  a  new  pin. 
No  one  had  seen  a  speck  of  unnecessary  dirt 
upon  my  uniform  ever  since  I  joined  the 
force.  It  did  make  mc  mad  to  think  that  I 
had  got  myself  into  that  state  through  my 
gentleman  at  No.  20.  I  fancy  that  it  was 
that  almost  before  anything  else  which  made 
me  determined  to  be  even  with  him  some- 
how. What  I  should  say  to  the  sergeant 
when  he  came  along  and  saw  the  mess  I  was 
in,  was  more  than  I  could  tell.  He  would 
want  some  explanation  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  understand  why  or  how  I  had  laid 
myself  flat  on  my  face  on  the  filthy  pavement. 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  go  straight  back  and 
charge  liim  then  and  there  with  an  attempt 
to  liocus.  But  a  moment's  reflection  showed 
rne  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
go  upon.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  and 
gkas  had  probabi^  j^4sadywW«tt  emptied 
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down  the  sink.  Or  if  not,  T  sliould  still  have 
to  prove  that  he  was  responsible  for  their 
condition,  which  would  be  very  far  from 
easy.  There  might  be  a  caretaker  in  the 
matter,  after  all. 

"  Caretaker  ! "  I  grumbled  to  myself. 
"  There's  u  lot  of  caretaker  about  it,  I've  no 
doubt.    Fd  like  to  caretaker  him." 

Quarnley  Terrace  was  situate  in  what  was 
called  The  Grove.  The  Grove  was  perhaps 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  whole  of  it  was 
in  ray  beat.  I  was  reluctant  to  go  too  far 
away  from  No.  20,  though  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  been  able  to  give  a  really  satis- 
factory reason  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  was  conscious  that  if  I  were  not  careful,  it 
miglt-t— and  probably  would— be  worse  for 
me.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  odds 
were  that  in  less  than  sixty  seconds  the 
sergeant  would  reach  the  point  right  at  the 
other  end  of  the  road  and  expect  to  find  me 
there  awaiting  hhn.  If  he  did  not  find  me, 
and  I  could  furnish  no  adequate  reason  for 
my  absence — and,  under  snch  circumstances, 
a  sergeant  has  his  own  idea  of  what  an 
adequate  reason  is — there  would  be  a  nice 
how-d'ye-do.  Off  I  started,  walking  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  when — as  before— 
I  heard  a  somid. 

It  should  be  understood  that  everything 
was  very  stilL  There  was  no  wind.  It  was 
one  of  those  nights  wdien  the  slightest  un- 
usual noise  attracts  one's  attention  even 
when  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance.  I 
suppose  that  was  how  I  came  to  hear  that 
sound  then,  because  it  was  not  a  loud  one, 
and  it  proceeded  from  some  way  behind  me. 
It  was  like  the  falling  of  some  solid  body- 
as  if,  for  instance,  someone  had  thrown 
something  out  of  a  window,  and  it  had  come 
with  a  thud  on  to  the  ground.  Stopping  on 
the  instant,  I  stood  with  every  faculty  of 
hearing  on  the  alert. 

Stillness.  Then  —  something  else.  A 
swishing  noise,  as  if  a  heavy  body  were  being 
drawn  along  the  pavement.  I  did  not 
recmire  to  be  bold  from  whence  it  came.  I 
said  to  myself  that  it  came  from  No.  20. 

Oblivious  of  the  point  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
turned  and  doubled  back  upon  my  tracks. 
As  I  went,  1  heard  something  else- dis- 
tinctly. The  closing  of  a  door.  That 
finished  it.  If  Mr.  Walter  Parsons  luwl 
been  so  anxious  to  get  into  his  house  that  ho 
had  had  to  effect  an  entry  tlirough  the 
window,  why,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  was 
he  already  leaving  it  ^ain  ?  I  tore  along 
at  the  top  of  my  speed,  expecting  every 


moment  to  see  his  tignro  emerge  into  the 
roadway.  If  it  had  done  so.  there  would 
have  been  a  chase.  But  it  did  not.  When 
T  reached  No.  ^U,  1  paused  hi  my  impetuous 
career.  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Parsons  was  hiding  behind  a  pillar,  or  a 
shrub,  or  something,  and  might  jump  out 
and  give  me  one  before  I  was  prepared.  A 
man  who  would  hocus  a  drink  would  be 
game  for  anything.  But  though  I  stood 
still  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  give  him  a 
chance,  nothing  happened.  Then,  flattering 
myself  that  I  was  prepared  for  anything,  I 
began  to  move  through  the  gate  into  the 
pitch-bliwjk  garden.  Still  nothing.  I 
listened.  If  my  gentleman  were  hiding 
among  the  shrubs,  then  he  kept  very  still. 
It  would  be  madness  for  me  to  search  for 
him  in  that  darkness :  so  I  turned  the 
shutter  of  my  lantern  and  flashed  the 
light  about  the  little  slip  of  garden.  And, 
behold  !  there  was  nothing. 
Stop  I    There  was  ! 

As  the  circle  of  light  moved  round,  it 
passed  over  a  flower-lwed.  There  I  let  it 
rest.    At  one  place  the  flowers  were  all 

broken  and  crushed,  as  though  some  lieavy 
object  which  had  been  on  them  had  pressed 
them  flat  agaiiisi,  the  earth.  The  flowers  in 
the  rest  of  the  bed  wc^ro  right  enough.  The 
damage  had  been  conilned  to  tliat  one  part. 
Just  in  front  of  where  the  mischief  was — on 
the  front  door  side— there  was  a  mark  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  on  the  bit  of  grass, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  caused  by 
something  which  had  been  dragged  along 
the  ground. 

I  closed  my  lantern  and  stood  again  to 
listen.  All  was  silent.  The  house  was  in 
darkness.  Not  a  glimmer  of  light  at  any  of 
the  windows.  Nothing  to  show  that  anyone 
had  noticed  my  presence,  or  that  tliere  was 
anything  alive  within.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  felt  that  I  should  be  justified  in 
pointing  out  to  whomever  might  be  within, 
that  the  front  door  had  recently  been  opened 
and  shut,  and  that  something — queer  or 
otherwise— had  been  playing  the  mischief 
with  that  front  garden.  Ascending  the  steps, 
I  knocked  smartly.    No  one  answered. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Walter  Parsons,  you  can't  be 
asleep  ah'eady,  so  it's  no  good  pretending  that 
you  are.  And  yon  must  have  heard  that 
knock.  So  you  may  as  well  take  the  trouble 
to  come  and  see  who's  here.  But  if  you 
won't,  Til  try  again." 

I  tried  again.  I  brought  the  knocker 
down  against  the  door  three  or  four  times — 
good,  hearty  blows.    ^1^^^^  was  no 
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sign  U)  sliou"  that  tlic  noise  I  made  itad 
bocTi  audible  witliin.  I  went  down  the  steps, 
iriteiiding  to  run  over  the  front  of  the  houae 
once  more  with  my  bull's-eye,  to  see  if  anyone 
were  peeping  at  me  tiiruugh  a  window,  or 
anything  of  tliat  sort.  As  I  did  so,  someone 
spoke  to  rae  from  behind. 

"  W  hy  aren't  you  on  your  point  ?  Is  there 
anything  wrong  here  ?  " 

It  was  my  sergeant's  voice.  I  could  not 
have  said,  just  afc  the  moment,  if  I  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  or  soitv. 

"  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  Do 
yoii  know  if  anyone  lives  here  of  the  name 
of  Parsons— Walter  Parsons  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Is  he  a  tall,  big-made  man,  with  a  heavy 
moustache  ?  " 

"There  is  a  gentleman  lives  here  named 
Walter  Parsons,  but  lie's  not  in  the  least  like 
your  description.  I  know  him  well  by  sight. 
He's  a  very  little  man,  with  a  brown  beard  ; 
I  don't  suppose  he's  over  five  feet  high." 

"Then  there  is  something  wrong.  I 
thought  as  much." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  Look  alive  ! 
What's  happened  ?  " 

I  told  him  what  liad  happened,  trying  to 
look  as  much  alive  as  I  could  manage,  and 
to  cram  as  much  of  the  story  iis  possible  into 
the  space  which,  so  to  speak,  was  at  my 
command.  He  listened  until,  I  suppose,  he 
thought  he  had  heard  enough.  Then  he  cut 
me  short. 

"That'll  do.     I'll  have  the  rest  later. 

The  man  you  let  go  through  tlu;  window  is 
no  more  Mr.  Parsons  than  I  am.  It  strikes 
Die  you've  done  a  pretty  nice  thing,  niy  kid. 
What  we've  got  to  do  now  is  to  find  out  who 
your  friend  is,  and  where  lie  is." 

Mounting  the  steps  in  his  turn,  the  ser- 
geant played  a  lively  tune  upon  the  knocker. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  the  answer  which 
did  not  come,  he  kept  shooting  questions  at 
me,  commenting  on  my  ajiswers  in  a  way 
which  made  me  turn  hot  and  cold  at  once. 
Sergeant  Ivea  was  a  smart  officer  ;  he  got 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  force 
before  he  died  ;  but  when  he  chose,  he  had  a 
tongue  which  rasped  like  a  lile. 

Seeing  that  not  the  sligiitest  apparent 
notice  was  taken  of  the  din  which  he  had 
made,  he  tisked  me  still  another  question,  the 
cUncher. 

"1  suppose  you  haven't  been  dreaming, 
and  that  you  are  sure  the  man  you  describe 
did  go  through  the  window  ? " 

Had  I  been  dreaming  ?  Was  I  sure  ? 
My  manuer  when  I  replied  ought  to  have 


dispelled  m\\  fragment  of  doubt  ho  might 
have  had  on  that  point,  unless  lie  took  me 
for  a  lirst-class  liar,  or  an  Al  idiot,  or  -the 
pair  of  them. 

"I'm  as  sure  that  I've  told  you  exactly 
what  took  place,  as  1  am  that  you  and  I  are 
standing  here." 

"  All  right !  Keep  your  temper  I  You'll 
want  all  you've  got,  by  the  look  of  things,  a 
little  later  on  !  Then  if  you  are  sure,  we've 
got  to  get  into  this  house  somehow." 

Smash  !  Smash  !  Smash  !  Smash  !  He 
went  again  at  the  knocker.  The  wonder  was 
he  did  not  burst  the  door  right  in.  I  will 
lay  odds  he  sliook  it.  One  would  have 
thought  the  clatter  he  made  would  have 
roused  the  wiioie  neigh ijourhood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  hardly  had  ho  stopped  bang- 
banging,  than  a  window  went  up  above  om" 
heads,  and  a  voice  called  out  to  us. 

"Who's  that  making  that  noise  down 
there  ? " 

My  heart  went  up  into  my  mouth.  I 
imagined  that  we  had  roused  my  gentleman 
at  last ;  and  that  he  would  hardly  shout  at 
us  in  that  cock-a-doodle  tone  of  voice  if  he 
had  not  some  sort  of  right  to  be  where  he 
was ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  I  should  be 
out  of  the  wood.  But  I  was  mistaken,  as  a 
momentary  upward  glance  proved.  The 
window  had  not  been  opened  at  No,  20  at  all, 
but  at  No.  19,  next  door,  and  the  individual 
who  was  leaning  half  out  of  it  was  not  my 
gentleman,  but  somebody  else  entirely. 

The  sergeant  spoke  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  the  people  who  live  in 
this  liouse  ?  " 

"  1  do." 

"  Is  the  name  Parsons  ?  " 
"  It  is." 

"  Ho  you  know  if  Mr.  Parsons  has  come 
home  to-mji[ht  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  hasn't.  He  is  staying 
with  his  family  at  Hastings.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning  to  say  that  they  are 
returning  on  Saturday.  If  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  return  to-night,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  let  me  know." 

"  Somef/ue  who  calls  himself  Walter  Par- 
sons, and  who  says  that  the  caretaker  has 
gone  out,  and  that  ho  left  liis  key  behind, 
not  long  ago  g'jt  into  the  house  through  the 
window." 

"Caretaker  !  key  !  Tliere  is  no  care- 
tiiker  ;  and  the  key's  in  my  charge.  Some 
member  of  my  family  goes  into  the  house 
each  day  to  see  that  everything's  ail  right." 

"  Then  if  you  have  the  key,  it  strikes  me 
that  you'd  ^te^^ong^^^^d  let  US 
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"  I  rushed  at  the  blazing  heap,  grabbed  at  the  handle  of  the  bag- 


ill,  to  see  who  that  party  is  and  what  he's 
up  to." 

"I'll  be  with  yoti  in  half  -a  minute." 

The  speaker's  head  and  shonldei's  were 
withdrawn.  The  window  tlu-oujjh  which  he 
had  thruBt  them  was  closed.  We  awaited 
his  reappearance  down  helow.  And  while  we 
waited,  the  scrg:eant  improved  the  fleeting 
nidrneiits  by  fw'uv^  off  in  my  direction  some 
observations  of  an  agreeable  nature. 


"It  occurs  tn  me,  my 
lad,  that  you've  perhaps 
managed  to  set  yourself 
up  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  You  mayn't  be  aware 
of  it,  but  it's  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a 
policeman's  duty  to  give  a 
burglar  a  leg  up  through 
the  window  of  the  crib 
lie's  engaged  in  cracking, 
though  the  members  of  the 
f  orce  might  be  more  popu- 
lar in  certain  quarters  if  it 
were." 

I  let  him  talk.  I  knew 
better  than  to  put  in  my 
oar.  It  was  understood 
that  if  you  let  Sergeant 
Ives  have  his  say  all  to 
himself,  and  talk  himself 
right  out,  then  that  was 
about  all  there  was  to  it. 
But  if  you  tried  talking 
back,  why,  then  you  might 
look  out  for  ructions.  Yet 
when  he  spoke  to  me  in 
that  strain,  it  was  only  the 
thought  of  Mary  and  of 
that  new  son  of  mine 
which  helped  me  to  keep 
my  tongue  back  between 
my  teeth.  I  endeavoured 
to  console  myself  by  re- 
solving that  what  the  ser- 
geant was  giving  me  I 
would  add  to  the  balance 
I  owed  "  Mr.  Walter  Par- 
sons," and  make  it  even— 
and  a  trifle  over— with 
him.  I  was  not  projiosing 
to  let  any  man  get  me 
treated  as  if  I  were  a  half- 
baked  sawney  for  nothing 
at  all.  There  are  those, 
maybe,  who  let  people 
jump  on  them,  and  iisk 
for  more.  But  1  am  not 
one. 

By  the  time  the  gentleman  from  next 
door  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  scene,  I 
was  as  nearly  bursting  with  rage  as  I  ever 
was  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  In 
another  second  or  two,  1  should  ha\  e  had  to 
open  a  safety-valve  to  let  something  off. 

"  Got  the  key  ?  "  fisked  the  sei^eant. 

"  Yes,  I  have  tlie  key.  And  I  also  have  a 
bad  cold.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  woree. 
I  hope  you're  fj^t'y^i''''t^'i§(3^|'^'^  ^'^^ 
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warm  bed,  ut  this  time  of  night,  and  in  this 
sort  of  weather,  for  nothing  at  ail." 

"  Then  T  hope  we  are ;  and  for  your 
friend's  sake  you  ought  to  hope  so,  too. 
You  don't  want  to  have  his  house  entered 
and  robbed  whiie  it  is  in  your  charge. 
"What's  this  ?" 

"  That's  the  key.  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  perhaps  you  had  better 
open  the  door." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  him.  So  did  T. 
He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  wore  j^lasses,  and 
was  about  as  unathletic  looking  a  party  as  lie 
well  could  have  been.  I  do  not  fancy  he 
had  much  stomach  for  the  kind  of  adventure 
which  the  situation  suggested.  Ives  took 
the  key,  put  it  in  tlie  door,  tried  to  turn 
it— in  vain. 

"  Is  there  anything  patent  about  it  ? 
What's  the  trick  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  trick.  It  turns  quite  easily — 
from  right  to  left." 

"  Then  perhaps  you'll  come  and  turn  it. 
There's  something  in  being  used  to  a  key." 

The  party  from  No.  19  displayed  evident 
reluctance.  He  was  standing  a.t  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  and  seemed  to  prefer  to  stay 
there. 

"  It  only  wants  a  sharp  twist." 
"  Then  come  and  give  it  the  sharp  twist  it 
wants." 

The  spectacled  gentleman  ascended  the 
steps,  it  struck  me,  a  little  ^gerly,  as  if  he 
half  expected  that  something  would  fly  out 
of  the  house  and  spring  at  him.    He  tackled 

the  key.  Bnt  it  declined  to  turn  for  him 
any  more  than  for  the  sergeant. 

*'  It  won't  move.  That's  strange.  My 
wife  and  I  went  over  the  house  together 
only  this  evening  ;  I  opened  the  door 
myself.  It  opened  quite  easily  then.  Now 
there  seems  something  wrong." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is.  Is  that  the  only 
key  you  have  ?  " 

"The  latch-key  is  the  only  one  that's 
wanted.    The      lock  \s,  caught  back." 

"  It  was.  I  expect  the  chap  who  is  inside 
has  let  it  go,  and  trapped  the  latch  to  make 
things  surer.  He  doesn't  want  anyone  else 
to  get  in  too  easily  while  he's  there."  Ives 
turned  to  me.  "  You'll  have  to  follow  him 
the  way  he  went—through  the  window." 

In  under  half  a  minute  T  was  on  the  sill— 
the  one  on  which  \  liitd  first  caught  sight  of 
"  Mr.  Walter  I'arsons."  I  had  my  clasp- 
knife  open  and  had  slipped  the  catch  of  the 
window  inside  a  minute.  Estraoi-dinary 
how  insecurely  windows  are  fastened.  There 
is  not  one  in  a  hundred  which  would 


present  any  difficulty  to  a  boy  who  has  just 
been  breeched.    'Up  went  the  sash. 

"  Look  out  for  anyone  going  for  you 
before  you  get  into  the  roimi,"  I  was 
looking  out.  .  But  there  were  no  signs  that 
anyone  was  conscious  of  my  proceedings. 
The  sergeant  issued  further  instructions. 
"  Directly  you're  in,  come  straight  round 
and  open  the  door  for  us." 

Thrusting  the  blind  aside,  I  shone  my 
lantern  round  the  room.  There  was  no  one 
iu  it.  I  stepped  on  to  the  floor.  As  had 
been  the  case  in  the  apartment  into  which 
"  Mr.  Walter  Parsons"  had  conducted  me, 
here  also  practically  everything  which  the 
pliice  contained  was  shrouded  from  sight. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  had 
been  recently  occupied,  or  that  there  had 
been  any  unauthorised  interference  with  its 
contents.  But  that  something  curious  was 
taking  place  somewhere  about  the  premises 
I  recognised  immediately  upon  my  entrance. 

So  soon  as  I  had  my  feet  upon  the 
floor,  and  had  let  the  blind  fall  back  into 
its  place  behind  me,  I  perceived  a  peculiar 
smell  ;  and — what  was.  it  ?  Was  it  the 
sound  of  someone  calling  ?  Wet'c  they  the 
cries  of  a  person  in  pain  ?  Was  it  some 
sort  of  animal?  Or— what?  There  was 
an  odd  noise  coming  from  somewhere. 

I  moved  (piickly  across  the  room,  to  find 
the  door  shut  and  locked  upon  the  other 
side.  Since  my  gentleman  must  have  gone 
through  it  when  he  came  in,  it  was  tolerably, 
clear  he  must  have  locked  it.  I  returned  td 
announce  my  discovery. 

"  Something  funny's  going  on  in  here ; 
there's  a  queer  smell  and  a  queerer  sound. 
But  I  can't  get  out  of  this  room,  the  door's 
locked  on  the  outside." 

The  sergeant's  reply  came  short  and  sharp. 

"  Break  it  open.  If  yoii  can't  do  it  by 
yourself,  I'll  come  in  and  help  you." 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  to  do  it." 

And  I  did  manage.  I  am  sis  feet  two 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and.  I  was  not  a  %ht 
weight  even  in  those  days.  I  took  a  little 
run  and  gave  that  door  my  shoulder  once — 
twice— and  the  third  time  went  clean 
through.  It  was  a  trifle  unexpected.  Diad 
thought  it  would  have  offered  more  resist- 
ance. The  consequence  was  that  I  found 
myself  a  bit  mixed  up  with  the  splinters. 
Anyhow,  I  wsis  in  the  hall  iu  a  brace  of 
siiakes.  When  I  got  there,  the  smell  or 
something  seemed  to  hit  me  in  the  face. 
The  sounds  which  I  had  Iteard  were  more 
audible  than  ever.  They  set  my  nerves  all 
of  a  twitter.    If  some^^^^pj^^hing  were 
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not  liiiU'  mad  with  pain,  of  tel'rol',  or  l*otlj, 
tbeu  I  was  a  l)nt<;hiuaii. '  And  quite  close 
at  hand. 

I  rushed  to  the  bfdl  door.  The  sergeant 
shouted  to  me  from  without— 

*'  Is  that  you,  Coleman  ?  " 

"Tes,  sir.  Theresa  something  very  \vrong 
indeed  inside  here,  hut  Heaven  knows  what 
it  is.  I'm  going  to  open  the  door.  ...  I 
can't ! " 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Tiic  big  lock's  locked,  and  the  tvaj)  of 
the  upper  one  seems  jammed.  I  expect  that 
chap's  taken  away  the  key." 

"All  rifijiit.  rU  come  in  through  the 
window.    Do  nothing  till  I  come." 

By  the  time  I  was  back  in  the  front  room 
the  sergeant  was  in  it,  too.  The  moment  he 
waB,  he  gave  an  exclamation. 

"  Why,  tlie  place  is  on  fire  ! " 

Ou  tire  ?  Of  course.  What  an  idiot  I 
had  been  not  to  understand  at  once  !  That 
explained  the  suifocatiug  odour  —the  acrid 
something  which  was  stealing  up  oar  nostrils. 

"  Then  it's  in  the  room  at  the  back." 

That  was  tlie  room  to  which  I  had  ah'oady 
bejn  introduced,  in  which  I  had  been  offered 
the  liocusscd  wliisky.  We  both  of  us  hurried 
out  into  the  hall  to  the  back  room  door, 
standing  for  au  instant  to  Hsten. 

"  It's  in  there  right  enough.  Can't  you 
haar  it  ?  " 

I  could.  The  noise  of  what  sounded  like 
flames  was  unmistakable.  As  we  stood,  there 
came  another  sound — a  yell  which  seemed 
to  go  right  through  me. 

"  That's  not  fire." 

'■  Someone  must  be  burning." 

"  Then  it's  the  chap  himself." 

"The  chap  himself?  What  do  you  mean? 
How  do  you  know  ?    Open  the  door  1 " 

I  stood  next  to  it.    I  turned  the  handles. 

"  It's  locked.  He's  locked  himself  in  ! " 
I  struck  the  panel  with  my  hand.  "  Inside 
there  !    AV ho's  in  thci'c  ?  " 

Xo  answer.  All  was  still  ;  there  was  only 
the  roar  of  the  flames. 

"  The  man  must  be  burning  to  death  ! 
You'll  have  to  burst  tlie  door.  Only  look 
out  for  yourself  as  you  do  it." 

I  burst  it,  that  time— as  1  only  had  to 
drive  the  lock  back— at  the  fii-st  try.  The 
room  within  was  on  the  high  road  to  become 
a  flaming  furnace.  There  was  a  hoiTible 
stench  of  what  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of 
burning  spirit.  The  lieat  rushed  out  at  us. 
It  Was  all  I  could  do  to  stand  my  ground 
while  I  looked  for  the  man  from  whom  that 
yell  had  come.    He  could  not  have  been 


consumed  to  awhes  wiiilc  we  kad  been  .stand- 
ing without  the  door.  It  was  incredible, 
impossible.  Yet  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen — no  sign  of  anything  that  had  ever 
been  endowed  with  life. 

But  I  did  catch  sight  of  something  that 
made  me  stare.  Almost  everything  that  was 
in  the  room — tables,  sideboard,  chairs,  all 
kinds  of  odds  and  ends — had  been  gathered 
into  a  higgledy-piggkdy  sort  of  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  They  were  already 
blazing  merrily  away,  bidding  fair  to  form 
a  sufliciently  expensive  bonfire.  On  the  top, 
in  the  centre,  so  that  the  flames  were  rising 
about  it  on  every  side,  was  a  kit-bag — if  I 
could  credit  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses, 
the  identical  kit-bag  which  I  had  last  seen 
in  solitary  possession  of  tlie  bookiug-oflice 
at  St.  John's  Wood  Station,  either  that  one 
or  its  twin  brother.  It  stood  in  danger  of 
inmiediate  destruction.  Not  only  was  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  blaze,  but  already  the  sides 
of  the  bag  were  giving  forth  an  ominous 
smoke.  As  I  watched,  one  of  them  broke 
into  flame.  I  do  not  know  what  promjited 
me— because  it  was  only  a  bag,  after  ail — 
but  when  I  saw  that,  I  ran  into  the  room. 

"What  are  you  doing  ?"  cried  the  sergeant. 
"  Is  there  anyone  there  ? " 

I  did  not  stop  to  answer.  The  smoke  was 
blinding  and  suffocating  me  both  at  once.  I 
felt  as  if  the  floor  were  giving  way  beneath 
my  feet,  as  if  the  skin  were  cracking  on  my 
face.  I  rushed  at  the  blazing  heap,  grabbed 
at  tlie  handle  of  the  bag.  It  was  heavier 
than  1  expected,  but  I  managed  to  get  a 
good  bold  of  it  aud  went  staggering  with  it 
to  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Ives.    "  What  is  it  you've  got  there  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

I  did  not.  At  that  time  I  did  not  even 
know  what  the  thing  was  called.  I  hauled 
it  into  the  front  room.    Altliough  it  was  no 

longer  actually  flaming,it  was  smoking  enough 
to  clioke  you.  And  the  heat  must  have  tried 
its  constitution,  bccanse  no  sooner  had  I  got 
it  into  the  other  room  than  one  of  the  sides 
came  clean  away,  anil,  with  it,  the  contents 
dropped  on  to  the  floor. 

"What's  that  fallen  out  of  it?"  asked 
Ives. 

I  was  leaning  aver,  staring  with  some- 
thing more  than  amazement. 
"  I  believe — it's  a  man  !  " 

"A  man!"  Down  went  Ives  upon  Ids 
knees.  The  flames  were  beginning  to  come 
out  of  tlie  next  room  into  the  passage,  so 
that  we  could  sygc^c^^'ttej^Hy^iv  "  Qood 
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Heavens !  It's  Mr.  Parsons !  He  can't  have 
been  inside  that  b(^." 
"  He  was." 

"  Is  this  the  man  who  got  through  the 

window  ?  " 

He's  not  in  Uie  least  bit  like  him." 

"  Then  tliere's  been  a  nice  game  on  some- 
where." 

"  He's  not  dead." 

As  I  lifted  his  head  from  the  floor,  I  felt 
hiin  shudder. 

"  Thank  goodness  for  t^iat !  AVc  sliall  have 
to  take  him  through  the  window  and  get  him 
out  of  this." 

"  I'll  see  to  that." 

I  did.  As  the  sergeant  had  said,  he  was 
such  u  little  eliap,  I  bore  him  in  luy  arms 
as  if  lie  were  a  tiaby.  With  a  little  help 
from  Ives,  I  got  \\w\  out  into  the  garden, 
and  then  into  the  house  next  door— No.  19. 

That's  uiy  story.  And  tbe  explanation  is 
not  the  least  strange  jMirt  of  it. 

The  party  whom  I  saw  get  through  the 
window  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Turndall — Philip  Tuindall.  He  was  Pareons' 
partner— which  explained  how  his  portrait 
stood  so  handy  on  the  mantelpiece.  Messrs. 
Parsons  and  Turndall  were  solicitors— a 
firm  of  good  old  family  lavvyei's,  with  tin 
cases  stuffed  full  of  their  clients'  title-deeds, 
and  bonds,  and  siiiifes,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  Mr.  Turndall,  who  was  a  ]»ersou  of 
lofty  notions  in  the  money-spending  line, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  treat  the  contents 
of  those  tin  cases  as  if  they  ,  were  his  own 
property.  He  raised  money  on  them  right 
and  left  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
mention  what  he  was  doing  to  Mr.  Parsons. 
At  last  .discovery  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Somebody  wanted  sonieLhing  which  ought 
to  have  been  in  one  of  tliosc  cases/  but 
hapjieiied  to  he  elsewhere.  Mr.  Turndall 
concocted  an  ingenious  scheme  to  account 
for  its  ateence. 

He  brought  his  partner  up  to  London  on 
pretence  of  business.  Towards  evening, 
when  the  clerks  had  gone  home,  and  Parsons 
was  about  to  return  to  Hastings,  he  produced 
a  bottle  of  champagne  and  suggested  that  the 
other  should  have  a  share  of  it  to  help  him 
on  his  journey.  Pareons  consented.  He 
had  a  glass.  He  remembered  so  nnich,  iuid 
no  more,  lieyond  doubt  the  champagne 
was  fla\*oiirc(l  with  the  same  stuff  as  that 
whisky  was.  Probably  Parsons  wai  uncon- 
scious almost  as  soon  as  he  had  swidlowed  it. 
Turndall  knew  that  he  would  continue 
unconecious  For  a  considerable  time.  He 
was  too  nice-miuded  U.>  uoinmit  murder  by 


actual  violence.  So  he  picked  up  his  partner 
off  the  floor  and  packed  him  into  a  brand 
new  kit-b^  which  he  miglit  have  bought 
for  that  special  purpose.  Parsons  was  small ; 
the  bag  was  large.  Neatly  felJed  up  into  a 
compact  parcel  by  Turndali  s  ^■igorons  hands, 
room  was  found  for  him,  though  probably 
no  live  man  was  ever  confined  in  closer 
quarters.  Some  time  after  tho  shades  of 
night  had  fallen,  witii  the  kit-liag  in  one 
hand,  and  something  containing  methylated 
spirit  in  the  other,  Mr.  Turndall  went  across 
London  to  his  friend's  residence  at  No.  20, 
Quarnley  Ten'ace. 

His  idea  was  to  enter  unobserved,  and 
then — with  the  aid  of  that  methylated  spirit 
—to  burn  the  house,  with  Mr.  Parsons  in  it, 
still  unconscious.  "When,  perlutps  tlie  nest 
day,  lie  heard  of  the  lire,  he  would  have 
been  shocked.  And  he  would  have  been 
still  more  shocked  on  discovering  that  some- 
one had  been  making  free  with  the  contents 
of  those  tin  cases.  The  dreadful  fact  would 
have  been  revealed  that  Parsons  was  a  thief. 
The  whole  shameful  story  would  have  been 
made  too  plain.  The  man  had  fled  to  escape 
the  hands  of  justice,  having  first  set  fire  to 
his  house  to  conceal  the  evidences  of  his 
guilt.  And  Mr.  Philip  Turndall  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  injured  inno(;ent. 

Unfortunately,  his  game  was  spoiled  by 
my  ha})pening  to  hear  tiie  click  of  the 
window-catch.  It  must  have  been  an  awkward 
moment  for  him  when  I  flashed  my  bull's- 
eye  upon  him  as  he  crouched  upon  the 
window-sill.  No  wonder  he  perspired  ;  the 
marvel  was  that  he  should  have  kept  so  cool. 
The  kit-b^  must  have  been  in  the  garden 
all  the  time.  It  was  surpi-ising  how  I  came 
to  overlook  it.  After  I  went,  he  came  out 
and  fetched  it  in.  That  was  the  tioisc  I 
lieard.  When  I  returned  and  started  ham- 
mering at  the  door,  lie  must  iiave  recognised 
that  the  game  wjis  completely  up.  "While 
Hergeant  Ives  was  trying  to  get  in  at  the 
front,  he  got  out  at  the  back.  He  must  have 
gone  straight  off  to  his  own  rooms  ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  night  he  must  have 
had  a  pretty  bad  time.  He  spent  part  of  it 
hi  writing  a  nice  little  confession  on  a  nice 
little  sheet  of  paper.  In  the  moniing  the 
confession  wcs  found  on  the  table,  and  he 
was  a  corpse  on  the  bed — a  case  of  felo 

lie  SP. 

That  drugged  champagne  was,  in  a  sense, 
possibly  Mr.  Parsons'  salvation.  Considering 
his  prolonged  incarceration  in  that  dreadful 
prison,  how  he  had  been  <3iM^d  round 
London,  and  iffliifgidMtMPI^l^t.  John's 
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Wood  Station  wliile  his  partinjr  r^;freHh^•^l 
himself,  it  was  uiarvellons  how  he  shoiihl 
have  suffered  no  after  ill  olTocts.  When  f 
saw  him  a  day  or  two  later,  joa  could  not 
have  told  that  anything  out  of  the  way  had 
ever  happened  to  him. 

No.  20  was  damaged,  but  nob  destroyed  ; 
Mr.  Tnmdall  had  been  interrnpted.  Mr, 
Parsons  managed  to  dr^  things  out  of  the 
quicksands  amidst  Avhich  his  partner  had  got 
them.   I  understand  that  his  firm  has  a  high 


ri.])utiitiou  ill  London  to-duy.  He  never 
took  another  partner.  And  every  year  since 
iie  has  sent  me  something  in  recognition  of 
the  festive  season. 

My  boy — he  was  my  last-born  as  well  as 
my  first-born,  for  we  have  never  had  another 
child—is  now  a  policeman,  like  Ma  father 
was. 

So  now  yoii  understand  how  ic  is  that,  to 
this  honr,  whenever  I  see  a  kit-bag,  a  curious 
feeling  goes  all  over  me. 


TiiK  \\\u.  0'  TiiK  wisr. 

FiioM  A  Watkii  f'OLorit  iiY  H.  51.  Bbnjjktt. 
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No.  II.-THE  REMOUNT  SCANDALS. 


Note. — J  wisli  ao  the  commencement  of 
oacli  of  these  articles  to  remove  a  possible 
cause  of  misapprehension.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  course  of  them,  to  say  hard  things  of 
members  of  the  present  Government;  bnt 
that  is  because  the  present  Government  has 
been  in  office  for  a  number  of  years  beyond 
which,  ill  order  to  keep  the  iUnstrations  of 
bureaucratic  methods  up  to  date,  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  travel.  Criticisms 
involving  the  acts  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  a  party  attack, 
and  it  ie  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  its  members  would 
have  done  better.~E.  E.  "W. 

IT  has  been  seen  that  the  lack  of  bnsiness- 
like  instinct  and  the  general  inefficiency 
which  characterise  our  great  spending 
Departments  is  illustrated  in  the  meat  con- 
tract scandals  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
.South  African  war ;  but  a  kindred  scandal, 
of  an  even  more  serious  character,  remains 
to  be  recalled,  if  that  lack  of  business  capacity 
and  that  inefficiency  are  to  be  adequately 
maisnred. 

In  the  meat  contracts  we  got  good  enough 
meat,  though  we  paid  far  too  much  for  it ; 
but  in  the  horse  purchases,  though  we  again 
paid  extravagant  prices,  we  did  not  get 
serviceable  horses,  in  so  much  that  our 
military  operations  suffered  seriously  in  con- 
sequence. The  enemy  was  always  getting 
away  when  he  ought  to  have  been  caught. 


and  he  got  away  because  our  horses  Were 
unequal  to  the  work  required  of  them.  Many 
and  many  a  Tictory  was  not  followed  up 
because  the  horses  could  not  be  called  upon 
for  the  further  exertion  whicli  the  Boers 
were  able  to  get  out  of  their  horses.  And 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume— serious  Uiongh 
llic  assumption  be— that  the  war  was  pro- 
loTiged  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  our 
horses  ;  that,  therefore,  many  men  lost  their 
lives,  much  treasure  was  spent,  and  the 
various  horrors  and  inconveniences  of  war 
were  lengthened  because  the  hoi-ses  put  into 
the  field  were  not  good  enough. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  said 
Mr.  McKenna,  in  the  House  of  Commons,* 
"  ?>1^  millions  have  been  spent  on  the  two 
items  of  transport  by  the  AVar  Office  and 
remounts  purchased  by  the  "War  Office.  At 
least  1(*  of  these  37^  millions  have  gone  in 
over-payments  to  contractors.  Two-thirds 
of  the  extra  income-tax  had  gone  to  line 
the  greedy  pockets  of  the  exorbitant  con- 
tractors, all  on  account  of  either  the  ignorance 
of  the  War  Office  or  its  unwillingness  to 
probe  these  facts  to  the  bottom." 

It  was  to  the  horses  purchased  in  Hungary 
that  what  are  known  as  the  Remount  scandals 
chiefly  relate,  though  tlie  Irish  scandal,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings, 
is  within  recent  memory,  and  there  is  strong 
ground  for  suspicion  tW  had  like  oppor- 
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fcimitiesof  exposure  arisen,  scjindals  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  bad  might  have  beeu  found  m 
respect  to  the  horses  purchased  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  early,  dark  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  ucc:l  for  hirf^ely  reinforcing  the 
troops  ill  Suiuli  Africa  became  pressing,  the 
War  Office  delegated  some  of  its  ^vork  to  an. 
Imperial  Yeoinauvy  Oonimittee.  This  Com- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
horses  for  the  Yeomanry.  The  work  was 
placed  particularly  in  the  hauda 
of  Colonel  St.  Quintin,*  who, 
having  no  information  of  his 
own  or  at  his  command,  asked 
a  Captain  Hartigau  if  he  knew 
where  horses  could  be  obtained. 
Captam  Hartigat\  produced  one 
]iewison,  having  first  arranged 
with  him  for  a  2^  per  cent, 
commission.  Lewisoii  obtained 
a  uontract  for  1,01)0  liorscs  from 
Hungary,  to  l)e  delivered  free 
on  board  at  Finme,  at  £:i5  each, 
a  hgure  wbich  is  only  paid  for 
the  best  cavalry  mounts.  A 
somewhat  similar  contract  had 
beeu  made  with  another  man 
named  Ranncci .  Lewison 
bought  Kaiuicci's  contract  for 
£8,U0i),  subsequently  reduced  to 
£7,000,  as  tbe  War'^OItice  Coin- 
niitteeby  tills  time  liad  induced 
[^ewisun  to  accept  £;J;i  1(1*'.  8f/. 
instead  of  £;ii>.  l.ewison,  who 
was  not  himself  a  horse-dealer, 
or  in  a  position  to  buy  horses 
directly,  went  to  Vienna,  and 
th  ere  met  a  r  1  saler  named 
Hauser,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted for  tlie  liorsea  at  £22 
per  head,  delivered  at  a  place 
called  Rzebadlva.  The  transport 
charges  thence  to  Flume  were 
about  £.;-i  per  head,  llauser 
bought  the  horses  for  from  £8 
to  £12  per  head,  and  some,  it 
is  said,  for  £B  or  £7.  Now  see  what  this 
comes  to.  If  we  allow  £10  per  horse  and 
£4  for  transport,  the  Government  was 
buying  for  £33  animals  for  which 

it  should  not  have  paid  more  than  £14, 
delivered  at  the  port  of  embarkation ,  Here 
at  once  is  more  than  justification  for  Mr. 
Whitley's  charge,  which  I  quoted  in  my  la-st 
article,  that  for  every  £1  we  have  spent  on 
the  war,  10s.  have  gone  into  contractor's' 
pockets. 

It  appears  tbat  1,500  borses  were  purchased 


at  £3S  10-'*.  ^d.  A  montii  latur  Lewison 
was  given  another  contract,  for  2,30^  cobs  at 
£26  ;  and  when  Colonel  St.  Quintin  was 
asked  to  justify  the  diffei'ence,  he  said  that 
in  the  interval  he  had  learned  something 
about  prices.  He  liad  agreed  to  tlie  original 
£3o  because  he  was  told  that  that  was  the 
price  the  Austrian  Army  paid  for  its  horses, 
taking  no  note  of  the  fact  that  the  cobs  he 
was  ordering  were  a  different  kind  of  animal 
altogether  from  tiie  eavalrv  horses  for  wbicli 


the  Austrian  Army  paid  the  higher  figure. 
But  even  when  the  second  contract  of  £26 
was  entered  into,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  I  have  given  above  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  £10  or  £12  per  horse  more 
than  it  should  have  paid. 

At  a  liiter  date  the  War  Office  itself  (not 
the  Yeomanry  Conimifctee)  also  bought 
Hungarian  horses.  This  time  one  middle- 
man, Lewison,  was  discarded,  and  the  Govern- 
ment went  stralgiit  to  thu  second  middleman, 
Hauser:   By  doiixg.;S9  iiunauii^^to  save  a 
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bit,  obtaining  the  horses — 5,34fi— at  £20  per 
head.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  still  left  tlie 
worthy  Hauser  iu  possession  of  bo  bij^  a 
protit  that  it  is  no  wonder  tliut,  as  ouv 
militaiy  altarhe  at  Vienna  said,  Hauler,  a 
small  man  before  the  war  contracts,  became 
afterwards  one  of  tiic  leading  men  in  the 
ITnngariaii  horse-deaiinj^  world.  Yet  when 
these  purchases  were  brought  before  the 
Goverinnenthy  Sir  Bhindell  Maple,  it  refused 
to  send  out  to  investigate,  and  merely  scolded 
its  informant ;  nor  did  it  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  until  after  the  matter  had 
become  a  public  scandal. 

And  what  of  the  quality  of  the  aniinals  for 
which  these  exorbitant  prices  were  paid  ? 
Lord  Rosebery  told  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
story  of  a  traveller  in  Hungary  who  said  he 
had  seen  no  bad  horses  there,  and  upon 
mentioning  the  circumstances  got  the  reply  : 
"  No,  they  have  all  bt'cii  sold  to  the  Jiritisli 
Go\ernment."  Lord  iioseberydid  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote.  Bnt,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  a  native  observer 
of  what  went  on  iu  Hungary  said :  "  God 
grant  more,  opportunities  of  purifying  our 
native  breeds  from  its  dregs  !  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  filUnl  with  anxiety  when  1  asked 
myself :  Wliat  eoiicepiiou  will  tlie  foreigner 
have  of  Hungarian  horse-breeding  when  such 
speeiniens  are  described  as  Hungarian 
liorsesT'  And  another  observer  said  :  "The 
rubbish  of  the  Hungarian  stock  of  horses 
was  exported  for  the  poor  British  soldiers." 
Siu^h  statements  as  these,  applied  to  all 
the  horses  purchased,  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  we  have  the  word  of  Colonel  Wardrop, 
our  military  atiache  at  Vienna,  and  one 
of  the  best  living  judges  of  horee-flesb, 
that  the  majority  of  horses  bought  in 
Hungary  were  more  of  the  class  of  ladies' 
phaeton  ponies  than  animals  suited  for  a 
rough  country.  The  most  favourable  official 
report  upon  these  horses  was  tliat  by  Colonel 
Birkbeck,  who  described  them  as  "  showy 
httle  horpes,  full  of  quality,  but  have  done 
very  badly,  and  are  universally  condemned 
as  '  fiat-catchers.' "  And  there  is  Loi'd 
Kitchener's  own  telegram  about  horses  in 
January,  1901  :    "  Some  arriving  are  not 

well  selected  Yesterday  I  inspected  Bays, 

who  have  hitherto  done  no  woi'k  ;  their 
horses  are  the  wrong  stamp  to  last  in  this 
country,  and  fear  we  shall  lose  many  of  them 
when  they  begin  work."  Probably  this 
telegram  does  not  refer  entirely  to  the 
Hungarian  horses,  but  as  altogether  about 
24,000  horses  came  from  Hungary,  it  is  fair 
to  assuuie  that  some  of  them  are  included  in 


tlie  condemnation.  Atul  the  Commander- 
In-Chief'fl  fears  as  to  losing  many  of  the 
horees  were  only  too  completely  realised  al! 
through  the  war.  Pitiiul  stories  have  been 
told  of  the  deaths  of  horses  in  large  numbers 
almost  before  they  bad  stinted  work  at  the 
front;  and  though  tliis  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  animals 
had  to  be  sent  forward  hnmediately  after 
landing  from  their  exhausting  sea  voyage, 
much  oi  the  loss  must  also  be  attributed  to 
the  iul'erior  and  unsuitable  character  of  the 
horses  themselves. 

Now  that,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the 
Hungarian  hoi-se  purchases.  I  have  not 
dwelt  upon  certain  scandals  connected  with 
the  purchases,  which  wore  publicly  discussed 
some  time  ago,  because  under  the  best  system 
reprehensible  acts  may  be  committed  by 
individuals.  Tiie  simple  facts  stated  above 
suilice  to  show  how  the  country  has  been 
robbed,  but  the  scandalous  character  of  the 
robbeiy  may  be  made  yet  more  plain  by  the 
recital  of  some  further  facts. 

And  first  a  word  or  two  alwut  the  trans- 
port charges.  As  though  not  enough  money 
had  been  wasted  in  the  purchase  of  the  hoi-ses 
themselves,  more  money  was  wasted  over 
transporting  them  to  South  Africa.  Prac- 
tiailly  the  whole  of  the  contracts  were  made 
with  one  firm,  a  fii'm  which  used  other 
vessels  besides  its  own,  and  so  acted  as 
broker  as  well  as  contracting  .ship-owner. 
By  some  means  or  other  this  firm  managed 
to  get  rid  of  all  competition.  If  another 
firm  tendered,  it  was  given  to  undei-stand 
that  its  tender  was  not  wanted ;  and  if  its 
price  was  lower  than  that  of  the  favoured 
firm,  the  favoured  firm  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  faet,  so  that  it  might  alter  its  prices 
accordingly.  Nasty  things  have  been  said 
in  public  as  to  ivhy  this  particular  firm  was 
so  favoured,  but  I  need  not  repeat  them 
here ;  it  will  be  enough  for  our  present 
purposes  to  note  the  enormous  cliarges  paid 
for  transpoitation  during  the  war.  Tliese 
included  prices  ranging  up  to  £18  per  head 
for  transporting  horaes  to  South  Africa  from 
Australia,  at  the  same  tiiuc  that  another 
firm  in  Australia  was  taking  horses  for 
General  Badeu-Powell  at  £8  per  head  ;  and 
even  this  contract  was  sub-let  at  £0  10.s.  a 
head,  and  the  sub-contractor  said  he  made  a 
good  prolit  out  of  it.  And  with  regard  to 
the  transport  of  the  Hungarian  liorses  to 
South  Africa,  a  similar  desire  to  pay  as  much 
as  possible  seems  to  have  been  cherished.  A 
dealer  named  Vickers,  ywhc^e  conktict  for 
horses  was  bought(ectMV4,y)<B^"fen,  had 
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made  an  ngrecmeiit  with  Mr.  Van  Laun  to 
carry  tlie  liorses  to  South  Africa  at  £!(!  per 
liead.  Lewisoii,  after  Vickeiii  hiul  been  set 
aside,  ciHitracted  with  Mr.  Van  Laiin  for 
the  transport  of  the  first  ],r»QO  hoi'ses  at 
£2G  13s.  4:(/.  per  head,  and  beyond  that 
number  at  £28.  Yet  Vickera  said  that  he 
had  informed  Colonel  St.  Qiiintiii,  of  the 
Yeumaury  Committee,  of  his  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Van  Laun,  so  that  ignorance  of 
the  lower  offer  can  hardly  be  pleaded, 
although  ignorance  would  jiot  exonerate  men 
whose  laisiness  it  was  not  to  be  ignorant 
concerning  tiie  prices  they  paid. 

To  return  now  to  fclie  horse  purchases.  I 
have  aU'cady  said  that,  though  the  principal 
exposm'c  was  with  reference  to  the  Hungarian 
purchases,  it  was  likely  that  purchases  made 
elsewhere  were  also  oi>en  to  accusations  of 
waste.  For  example,  a  gentleman  with  a 
large  business  in  Buenos  Ayres  told  Lord 
Tweedmouth  that  the  contracts  for  horse 
purchases  made  there  were  the  subject  of 
scandal  and  ridicule  to  the  whole  British 
colony ;  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  contended 
that  the  pjiyment  of  very  high  prices,  not 
only  in  Argentina,  but  in  Italy,  and  in 
Enjjlaiul  itself,  was  a  not^orious  fact.  Mr. 
Philips,  in  a  House  of  Commons  debate  upon 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry  held  into  the 
Hungai'ian  purchases,  "  ventured  to  say  tliat 
if  there  were  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  hoiiies  in  England  and  in  the 
Argentine,  scandals  would  be  revealed  quite 
as  great,  and  perhajw  greater,  than  those 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  Hungarian 
horses.'.'  Xor  are  the  .'Vmeri(^au  jmrchases 
above  suHj)ici(ni.  Mr.  C.  Hobliouse  told  the 
House  of  ('ominous,  with  regard  to  the 
pnrcliiuses  at  Kew  Orleans,  that  the  Army 
veterinary  o Hi cer  employed  to  ])ass  the  horses 
had  gained  so  great  an  amount  that  it  had 
become  matter  of  notoriety  and  gossip  in  tbe 
town.  "  The  ofiicer,  indeed,  had  been  told 
that  he  must  bring  an  action  or  take  the 
consequences ;  but  so  great  had  been  his 
illicit  gains,  tliat  he  had  abandoned  his 
certainty  of  promotion  and  his  pension 
rights,  and  had  been  allowed  to  do  w^hat  the 
War  Office  never  ought  to  have  allowed  him 
to  do— namely,  retire  from  the  service." 
Mr.  Hobhouse  referred  further  to  the  bad 
reports  which  had  been  made  concerning  the 
Australian  lioi  ses,  ami  declared  that  the 
mules  purchased  hi  Italy  were  a  sourei?  not 
only  of  inconvenience,  but  of  danger. 

IJiit  what  could  better  illuRtrate  the 
methods  of  nnr  bureaucracy  than  the  atoi-y 
which  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  told  the  House 


of  Lords  concerning  a  purchase  in  England. 
This  expert  judge  of  horses,  having  assured 
the  House  that  there  was  no  Department  in 
the  public  service  out  of  which  so  nmch 
annisenieiit  was  to  be  gained,  related  the 
following  incident,  wliicli  has  doubtless  its 
amusing  side,  but  which  must  inspire  less 
pleasant  feelings  as  well  in  the  Englishman's 
mind.  "  The  Inspector  of  Remounts,"  said 
Lord  Lonsdale,  "  sent  to  examine  five  horses, 
the  property  of  a  Maater  of  Hounds  in  the 
North  of  Ilngland.  Four  of  these  horses 
were  registered— three  at  £80  and  one  at 
£100.  The  officer  sent  down  carefully 
examined  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  four 
horses  were  selected — three  at  £8i)  and  one 
at  £1()0.  This  sagacious  officer  had  selected 
four  horses  which  were  just  being  sent  off 
to  the  auction  market  as  absolutely  useless. 
They  were  to  have  been  pat  up  as  '  the 
property  of  a  gentleman,'  because  the  owner 
hardly  liked  to  put  his  name  to  them.  These 
horses  were  put  into  an  open  truck,  without 
clothing,  in  frosty  weather,  and  sent  to 
Aldershot,  where  one  of  them  died  from  a 
severe  cold."  And  to  this  story  nnist  be 
appended  the  information  that  the  number 
of  horses  registered  by  the  Government  for 
requisition  amounted  to  14,550,  for  each  of 
wliiclt  KIs.  a  year  was  paid.  Yet  these 
horses,  Mr.  IJrodrick  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  examined  yearly  to  see  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  pay  the  fee. 

Another  instance  may  be  quoted,  Iwlougiug 
to  a  late  period  of  the  war,  by  which  time 
one  would  have  thought  the  bureaucrats 
would  have  learned  something,  if  they  had 
tiie  ca]iacity  for  learning.  In  the  TiniPfi  of 
Feb.  titli,  1902,  that  journal's  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  reported  that  the  Kemount 
Department  iiad  endeav'oured  to  buy  harses 
in  Hus.sia  in  mid-winter,  which,  as  is  well 
known  to  everybody  who  has  the  least 
acipiaintauce  with  the  country,  is  the  worst 
time  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Not 
(ioiitent  with  this  preliminary  blunder,  the 
Department  sent  its  agents  into  districts 
where,  indeed,  good  }iorsf;s  ai'e  plentiful,  but 
wiiere  it  is  quite  impossible  to  buy  them, 
because  the  Russian  Remount  Department, 
less  haphazard  in  its  methods  than  the 
English,  has  marked  off  those  districts  as 
preserves,  and  liorses  canuot  be  bought  in 
them  to  any  number  without  the  express 
Itermission  of  the  Russian  War  Minister. 
This  fact  our  Remonnt  Department  should 
liave  known  in  any  case,  and  at  the  least  it 
could  hav<!  learned  it  ftSfiHJt^Tiss  in  the 
couuti-y;  but  Mf^lh^D^iWctt'Svideutly 
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neglected  to  make,  for  it  sent  its  agents  into 
one  of  these  very  districts.  Naturally,  when 
at  length  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Russian  War  Minister  was  asked,  ii  wiis 
refused,  and  thus  some  more  of  the  British 
taxpayer's  money  was  wasted,  while  delay  in 
makuig  nec^sary  purchases  was  caused  dining 
the  learning  by  a  Government  Department  of 
some  of  its  business,  with  which  it  should 
have  been  acquainted  all  along. 

Now  we  come  to  the  only  possible  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Government— tliat  a  great 
emergency  suddenly  arose,  in  coping  with 
which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  j^ood 
bargains  should  be  made,  and  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  Government  did  all  that 


could  be  exjiected  of  it.  Let  us  see  how  far 
this  contention  holds. 

First  with  regard  to  the  Hungarian  horses. 
Assuming  the  need  for  purchasing  horses  in 
Hungary,  did  the  Government  set  about  its 
task  in  the  right  way  ? 

The  duty  of  a  Remount  Department  is  to 
collect  information.  We  have  it  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  scandal— a  Committee  so  partial 
to  the  Government  that,  not  without  reason, 
it  has  been  termed  a  whitewashing  Com- 
mittee— that  "  no  steps  had  apparently  been 
taken  since  1884  toascertjiiu  the  best  sources 
of  supply  in  that  country,  the  best  methods 
of  tapping  those  sources,  or  the  most  reliable 
people  to  employ."  The  large  Government 
purchases,  as  distinct  from  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  purchases,  began  to  he  made  in 


April,  1!)00,  wlieii  the  w;u-  had  been  ii\  pro- 
gress six  months.  And  not  even  during 
those  six  months,  though  the  need  for 
obtaining  a  heavy  supply  had  been  plain 
throughout  the  time,  had  any  steps  been 
taken.  All  that  was  known  was  that 
horses  bad  been  purchased  by  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  ('ommittee,  through  Lewison  and 
Hauser,  in  the  extravagant  manner  I  have 
already  related. 

Something  else,  however,  was,  or  might 
have  been,  known.  Right  back  in  December, 
1891),  Sir  John  Biundell  Maple  sent  his 
trainei-,  Mr.  Alec  Waugh,  to  General 
Truman,  the  head  of  the  Remount  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Wangh  Icnew  Hungary  and  its 
liorse  capacities 
intimately.  He 
spoke  German,  was 
a  member  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary 
College,  and  had 
also  a  Gerinan 
diploma.  Mr. 
AVaugh  collected  a 
lot  of  infornjation 
upon  the  subject 
of  what,  might  be 
done  in  Hungary  : 
it  was  embodied 
in  coiTespondence 
which  he  took  with 
him  to  General 
Truman's  office. 
Here  ^vas  a  valu- 
able opportunity 
for  tlie  .  Depart- 
ment. And  how 
did  Oeuciul  Tru- 
man treat  it  ?  Ho 
told  Mr.  Waugh  tliat  they  were  not  wanting  any 
horses  in  Hungary — this  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Yeoniaiirj  purchases  began  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Waugh  weut  away,  leaving  his  valuable 
correspondence  behind  him  for  the  Depart- 
ment's use,  and  CJeneral  Truman  promptly 
lost  it.  He  apparently  threw  it  on  one,  side 
as  being  as  useless  as  he  confessed  to  the 
Committee  he  regarded  Mr.  Wangh's  own 
proffered  services.  "  I  had  purchasing 
officera,"  said  General  Truman,  "  and  I 
did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  employ 
t!ie  servant  of  a  civilian."  Much  money, 
and  perhaps  much  loss  of  life,  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  omitted  this  tribute  to 
red-tape  conceit. 
But  the  despised  trainer  was  not  the  only 
-  ■  -     -  rejected. 

"lettei-  of  a 
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}renfclelnan  in  tlio  Thms     Feb.  18th,  1902  ; 

"  Being  intimately  aeqnaiufccd  with  Hungary 
and  Uoumania  and  the  leading  people  there, 
when  the  demand  for  liorsea  became  nrgent, 
on  Jan.  10th,  IDOO,  T  gave  the  "War  Office 
and  Imperial  Yeomanry  hve  Hrst-clasH  intro- 
ductions, and  information  generally,  in  tiie 
hopes  that  through  tliem  not  only  would  liie 
War  Office  obtain  proper  supplies  and  fair 
treatment,  but  also  that  trustworthy  advice 
and  guidance  that  only  local  gentlemen  of 
position  and  experience  could  give.  I  am 
informed  that  not  the  smallest  use  was  made 
of  these  introductions  in  any  sliape  or  form 
by  the  authorities.  I  then  sot  the  cables  in 
raoiion,  and  was  enabled  to  make  an  offer  of 
large  quantities  of  horses  at  £20  each  or 
less,  to  i)0  inspected  and  prices  fixeil  at 
Budapest  and  Bucharest,  stating  also  that  up 
to  20,000  suitable  animals  could  be  obtained 
from  Russia,  through  Bucharest,  in  addition. 
The  offer  was  refused.  May  I  mention  that 
the  horses,  which  are  common  to  the  rough 
Herkulesbad  (Hungary),  to  Tunn-Severin 
(Roumania)  counti-y,  and  which  are  famous 
for  tlieir  extraordinary  strength,  pluck,  and 
surefooted ness,  fetch  (or  did  so  in  August, 
1898,  when  I  was  offered  as  many  hundreds 
as  I  wisiicd)  £9  to  £10  each  ?  " 

It  is  worth  while  cijmparing  the  prices 
mentioned  in  this  letter  with  the  prices  the 
Government  paid.  Both  this  gentleman's 
offer  and  Sir  Blundell  Maple's  are  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brodrick's 
contention  that  it  was  neceisary  to  go  to 
Hauser.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  at 
a  later  period  the  New  South  Wales  Agent- 
General  offered  from  1,000  to  3,000  suitable 
liorses  at  about  K!  guineas  for  a  cavalry 
horse,  80  guineas  for  an  artillery  horse,  and 
12  guineas  for  a  mounted  infantry  horse. 

But  after  all,  private  citizens  must, 
perhaps,  nut  complain  too  much  of  neglect 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  for  the 
Government  actually  omitted  to  avail  itself 
of  the  services  of  Colonel  Wardrop,  our 
military  attacH  at  Vienna,  an  officer  who, 
by  reason  of  his  position,  was  obviously  able 
to  aflford  valuable  advice  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  in  Hungary,  and  who  was 
besides,  since  ho  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  horsemen  and  judges  of  horses  living, 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  render  service. 
True,  Colonel  St.  Quintin,  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  did  send  one 
telegram  unsigned  and  en  clair  bo  Colonel 
Wardrop,  who  sent  at  once  to  the  War 
Office  for  further  insfcrnctions.  But  after- 
wai-ds  neither  Colonel  St.  Quintiu  nor  th^ 


War  Office  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
communicate  with  Colonel  Wardrop,  though 
he  was  anxious  to  offer  his  services.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  military  a'f aches  in  the 
other  countries  in  which  horses  were 
purchased  were  neglected  in  tlie  same 
manner.  Captain  Lee,  M.I'.,  who,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war,  was  military 
attache  at  Washington,  complauied  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  was  not  informed 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  buying  horses 
m  the  United  Stat^,  or  asked  to  give  such 
assistance  "  as  his  petition  implied  he  was 
competent  to  do."  He  only  learned  that 
British  officere  were  buying  in  the  United 
States  by  reading  the  Americiui  newspapers. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  defending  this  remarkable 
negligence,  said  :  "  I  doubt  extremely  whether 
anything  would  have  been  gained  by  dragging 
the  military  at'mhh  into  the  matter.  I  should 
certainly  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  them  as  agents  for  the 
purchase  of  horsu."  "  The  utmost  use  they 
could  have  been,"  he  added,  "  was  to  give 
the  names  of  vendore."  Well,  even  that 
might  have  saved  some  of  the  scandals. 
Happily  Lord  Lansdowne's  is  not  the 
general  view.  Even  the  Hungarian  Pur- 
chase Oonmiittee  declared  its  surprise  at  the 
failure  to  communicate  with  the  military 
attaches,  Rud  recommended  "that  in  future 
the  Remount  Department  should  be  held 
responsible  for  obtaining  such  information, 
and  for  keeping  it  up  to  date  by  systematic 
reference  to  the  military  attaches.^'' 

The  above  facts  demonstrate  that  even 
under  the  existing  system  the  scandals  in 
connection  with  the  Keinount  piu'chases 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  the  system 
itself  has  broken  down  under  tlie  test  of 
war  and  proved  its  incapacity.  When 
speaking  just  now  of  the  attempt  to 
purchase  horses  in  Russia,  I  mentioned  that 
the  Russian  War  Office  organises  its  supply 
of  horses  with  foresight.  Kow,  foresight- 
and  preparednras  for  emergencies  are  just 
what  are  lacking  at  our  own  War  Office. 
As  a  service  correspondent  of  the  Financial 
2ieies  wrote  in  that  journal:  "  The  fault  lay 
with  the  War  Office  system,  which,  like  most 
War  Office  systems,  consisted  in  letting 
things  drift  into  a  hopeless  condition,  and 
then  making  heroic  efforts  to  retrieve  that 
condition.  If  we  can  imagine,  by  a  wide 
stretch  of  imagination,  the  \\'av  Office  in  the 
position  of  a  private  trading  company,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  have  been 
done.  Imagine  a  priv^^adm|x!ompany, 
?vith  any  preteu'^fduS  '^to^boa^©ateigeuient^ 
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knowing  that  it  would  have  to  meet  an 
enormous  demand  in  a  certaiu  ailicle,  not 
making  aiTiuigenienta  far  in  advance  to 
obtiiiu  that  article  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  every  (juarter  of  the  gloiie  wlierc  it 
coaid  be  obtained.  A]i]iurently  the  AVar 
Office  never  troubled  itself  in  the  matter  till 
the  demand  wa^  acute,  and  theu  sent  its 
agents  out  hastily  to  repair  the  overaiglit  as 
best  they  could." 

It  ia  not  easy  to  say  liow  much  of  this 
unreadiness  is  due  to  individual  incapacity 
or  carelessness,  or  tlie  influence  of  the 
bureaucratic  atmosphere,  and  how  much  is 
the  result  of  inadequate  organisation. 
Doubtless  all  these  factors  are  present,  but 
it  is  wortfi  noting  here  that,  according  to 
the  bs^sL  expert  opinion,  the  Remount 
Department  had  been  starved  prioi'  to  the 
war ;  notwithstanding  the  representations 
pointing  to  the  serious  nature  of  starving 
such  a  department  had  been  made  to  the 
miUtary  authorities,  the  Kenibunt  Depart- 
ment was  understaffed.  Now,  the  last  thing 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is  that 
understaffing  of  Government  Departments  is 
a  general  feature  of  the  service,  for,  speaking 
generally,  tlie  exact  opposite  is  the  case  ;  the 
small  modicum  of  work,  and  much  of  it  of 
an  unnecessary  kind,  which  is  pei'formed  in 
Government  offices  is  a  public  reJ)roach. 
But  among  the  unbusinesslike,  cheeseparing 
economy  here  and  there  is  a  normal  accom- 
paniment of  wastefulness  in  the  main  and  in 
big  matters.  And  this  understaffing  of  tlie 
Remount  Department  is  a  ease  in  point. 
Not  enough  men  were  employed  to  organise 
the  vitid  task  of  securing  a  proper  and 
adequate  supply  of  horses,  though  at  the 
same  time  in  other  offices  yon  find  rows  of 
clerks  trying  to  kill  their  few  hom's  of  office 
duty  by  reading  newspapers  or  writing 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism.  The  under- 
staffing  was  not  found  oppressive  in  the 
ante-war  days  by  the  Remount  staff— simply 


the  work  was  Icff  undone  ;  hut  when  the 
time  of  stress  came,  there  came  the  inevit- 
aliie  breakdown,  so  that  the  (Joverimient 
was  forced  to  fall  npoii  the  defence  tliat  the 
Dejiartment  was  not  constrncted  to  meet  the 
pressnre  put  upon  it  during  the  win-,  lint 
the  Enghshnian,  wiiom  this  uni-eadiness  has 
cost  so  dear,  will  want  to  know  why  the 
Department  was  not  so  constructed  as  to  he 
ready  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

Nor  is  it  only  of  under-orgauisation  that 
tills  complaint  has  to  be  made.  Such  organ- 
isation as  there  was  was  inefficient.  The 
Department  should  be  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation. From  what  1  have  already 
written  about  the  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning horses  in  Hungary,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  "War  Office  might  Im  described  as 
anything  rather  than  a  storeliouse  of  infor- 
mation. But  let  me  give  one  more  instance. 
Major  Rasch  asked, in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  SecTetary  of  State  for  War,  whether  a 
couti-act  for  a  supply  of  mules  was  made  at 
the  price  of  £35  each  at  the  same  time  that, 
according  to  documentary  evidence  from 
officers  of  the  Remount  Department  of  the 
Natal  Field  Force,  the  market  price  was  only 
£:*5,  and  the  actual  value  about  £15.  Mr. 
Brodrick  brought  out  the  stereotyped  reply  : 
"  There  is  no  information  on  this  subject  at 
the  War  Office." 

And  what  little  knowledge  the  "War  Office 
possessed  it  cherished,  quite  uunecessai-ily,  as 
secret.  When  Mr.  Dillon  asked  what  price 
had  been  given  for  the  Argentine  horses,  he 
was  told  that  this  was  a  trade  secret.  Now, 
horses  are  not  bought  in  huge  quantities 
without  people  concerned  finding  out  what  is 
paid  for  them.  AVider  publicity  would,  if 
the  price  were  too  high,  increase  the  chances 
of  competitive  offers  at  lower  rates  ;  and  if 
the  prices  were  not  too  high,  no  possible 
harm  could  follow  by  making  them  generally 
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prove  but  too  cloiirly  tlie  wisdom  of  Sir 
Blandell  Maple's  suggestion  that  a  Com- 
mercial Boani  should  be  appointed  at  the 
War  Office  to  deal  with  all  contracts.  And 
I  would  add,  not  simply  to  deal  with  con- 
tracts,  but  to  iissist  in  organisliij^  all  the 
coiiiniercial  woi'k  of  the  Office  upon  a 
business-like  basis.  Jt  is  not  for  mo  to 
Buggost  exactly  how  the  Remonnfc  Depart- 
ment and  its  methods  should  be  organised 
■ —  that  is  for  soldiers  and  horsemen  — 
though  I  would  8uggrest,.that  soldieis  and 
horsemen,  having  both  made  svich  a 
mess  of  the  work  in  the  past,  sliould  take 
business  m"en  into  their  counsel ;  and  they 
might  consider  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  by  Sir  Blnndell  Maple  and 
others  for  buying  young  hoi'ses  and  re- 
selling them  at  a  later  period  if  they  are 
not  wanted,  or  for  subsidising  liorse-breeding 
upoTi  wiich  a  scale  as  would  ensure  a 
good  home  and  colouial  supply,  and  avoid 
future  payments  of  extravagant  smns  to 
foreigners. 

X  have  dealt  afc  length  with  this  Remount 
question  because  it  is  symptomatic  and  illus- 
trative. It  was  all  very  weU  to  adopt  the 
line  taken  by  Lord  Morley  in  defending  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
he  asked  ;  "  Was  it  fair  to  assume  that  the 
revelations  as  to  the  Kcmo ants  were  only  the 
lifting  of  a  corner  {>f  the  eurtiiin  wliich  con- 
cealed the  utter  want  of  business-like  adminis- 
trative capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Govcrn- 
niont?"  and  to  assert  that  such  an  assumption 
"  was  generalising  in  a  very  general  and 
hasty  way."    This  will  not  be  the  public 


view.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  biie  facts  in 
many  matters  pertaining  to  Government 
Work.  Ministers  and  officials  themselves 
take  care  of  that  with  their  policy  of  secrecy. 
But  they  must  court  publicity,  and  not 
struggle  against  it,  if  they  wish  the  public 
to  believe  that  such  scandals  as  have  been 
discovered  are  the  oTiJy  scandals  that 
exist.  The  Remount  scandals  do  not 
stand  alone,  even  among  the  instances  of 
waste  and  lack  of  business  which  the 
recent  war  has  brought  to  light.  At  the 
very  time  the  Government  apologists  were 
trying  to  get  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
Remount  scandal  did  stand  alone,  the  facts 
concerning  the  Meat  Contracts  were  being 
dragged  into  light— and  how  scandalous 
they  were  I  have  ah'eady  related.  And 
though  I  cannot  hope  to  make  a  complete 
record  of  all  tiie  waste  of  public  money 
which  is  being  perpetrated.  I  have  yet  some 
more  instiinces  bo  bring  to  your  notice. 
They  will  form  cumulative  and  presumptive 
proof  of  "  the  utter  want  of  business-like 
administrative  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
GoveiTiment." 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  these  adminis- 
trative scandals  are  a  temporary  incident. 
Let  us  accept  as  evidence  of  their  persistent 
character  Mr.  Brodrick's  defence  against  the 
charges  arising  out  of  the  South  African 
scandals  :  "  I  was  at  the  War  Office  after 
the  war  of  '82-3-J:.  That  was  a  small  war, 
only  80,000  men  being  engaged  in  it.  But 
there  were  ten  times  as  many  scandals  con- 
nected with  that  war  than  there  have  been 
with  this  war  !  " 


{The  "/exi"  for  the  third  m-UcU  in  thin  mies  will  he  "  Cordite  and  E^imsive  Favouritism.^^) 
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By  IAN  MACLAREN/ 


No,  ir.— AX  liXHISTORICAl,  TRAf!  EOY. 


AS  tiie  iiiitiistef  liaii  H(iggesk;i.l  the  idea 
of  e\'ery  luait  in  tbe  i)a]-t,y  telliii^^  an 
incident  in  in's  life  wiiicli  could  not 
be  explained  on  uatunil  i^ronnds,  it  was 
iaevitable  that  he  should  lead  tlie  way,  bnt 
on  the  second  evening  there  wtis  inuch 
hesitation  who  should  follow  him.  One 
asked  to  be  excused  because  lie  was  the 
youngest,  and  it  would  not  he  respectful  to 
precede  his  elders,  and  another  becansj  he 
believed  he  was  the  eldest,  ainl  tiie  youn^f 
fellows  went  first  nowadays  ;  anotlier  because 
he  liiid  nothing  worth,  telling,  and  a  fourtii 
because  he  wanted  to  think  over  what  he  liad 
to  tell,  till  at  last  tlie  Indian  soldier  took  liis 
courage  in  both  his  hands.  He  wished  us  to 
iiuderetand  that  a  man  who  had  been  fighting 
twenty  years  in  frontier  wars,  where  you 
never  knew  when  you  might  have  to  turn 
out  and  hunt  a  mountain  tribe,  had  no  time 
for  literature,  and  that  he  could  not  pretend 
to  toll  his  yarn  like  a  writin^-nian  :  hut  wli.ii 
he  had  to  say  was  what  had  happened,  and 
as  it  was  still  fresh  in  his  experience,  he  was 
sure  of  every  detail.  And  we  assured  him 
that  what  we  wanted  was  not  eloquent 
fiction,  but  plain,  downright  fact — at  least, 
what  seemed  fact  to  each  man,  for  we  were 
careful  to  distinguish  between  what  really 
had  been  and  what  was  our  impression. 

"  When  I  came  home  last  spring,"  lie 
began,  "after  twenty  years'  thief-hunting  in 
the  Indian  Highlands,  I  did  not  expect  any 
of  the  friends  of  former  days  to  remember 
nie,  for  tiiat  kind  of  work  doesn't  leave  you 
much  time  fur  correspondence ;  but  some  of 
tlieni  bad  seen  an  absurd  paragraph  in  the 
papers  which  gave  rae  credit  for  a  lob  of 
work  done  by  otlier  men,  and  so  among 
other  letters  waiting  for  me  on  niy  arrival 
was  one  from  Jack  Stuart.  Jack  went  into 
the  Black  Watch  when  I,  for  peonniary 
reasons,  as  well  as  an  unholy  thii'st  for 
fighting,  entered  the  Indian  Army,  where,  if 
one  is  lucky,  a  fellow  can  fight  from  January 
to  December  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
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only  one  skiniiisli  out  of  a  hundred  iie  iieard 
of  at  home.  A  few  years  afterwards  Jack 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  and  laid 
elai  111  to  an  extinct  peerage  of  exti'eme 
aiiti  piity,  and  having  proved  his  case,  became 
Harun  Clunas.  He  now  insisted  that  I 
should  ^0  down  at  once  and  resume  the 
habits  of  civilised  hfe,  as  he  put  it,  in  Clunas 
Oiistle,  and  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  wlio, 
he  declared  -being  always  a  smooth-spoken 
lliglilaiidniaiv— was  dying  to  see  nie.  He  also 
promised,  with  a  pretty  sharp  remembrance 
of  past  days,  that  if  any  old  fool  proposed  to 
associate  my  name  with  the  toast  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  he  would  put  iiim  in  the 
guard-room,  and  tiiat  no  person  at  Clnnas 
would  make  the  remotest  reference  to  that 
confounded  Tictoria  Cross.  And  upon  those 
reasonable  terms,  because  my  heart  was  warm 
to  old  Jack,  because  I  wanted  to  see  how  he 
looked  !is  a  Peer  of  Scotland — and  it  may  be 
(;f  the  United  Kingdom,  for  all  I  know— I 
packed  up  my  !iome-kit,  and  after  a  first-rate 
journey  in  the  good  AVest  Coast  Express, 
reached  Aucliterlonie  Junction  at  G  p.m., 
two  minutes  before  time,  which  was  first-rate 
going.  Jack  was  wniting.  on  the  platforn,, 
and  I  knew  his  old  face  at  once,  although 
he  was  stouter  than  he  used  to  be,  and 
looking,  as  the  Scots  folk  say,  "  more 
responsible."  Ko  wonder  !  For  he's  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  his  county  now,  and  they  say 
— but  you  fellows  know  more  than  I  do 
about  that — will  be  in  the  next  Government. 
He  was  in  great  order,  and  iiearly  reduced 
my  hand  to  a  pulp,  declaring  that  he  hadn't 
been  as  happy  since  the  day  he  was  married, 
that  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  difference  upon 
me  after  twenty  yeara'  campaigning,  and 
all  that  sort  of  nonsense ;  but  all  the 
same,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear,  for  there  are 
no  friends  like  the  old  friends.  And  it 
wasn't  half  bad,  either,  to  drive  with  Jack 
that  June  evening  along  the  quiet  country 
road  and  through  the  bonny  green  fields, 
and  then  up  tlie  avenue  of  aroliing  beech- 
trees,  and  to  find  oneself  welcomed  by  a 
gracious  woman  in  a^^ots  home  of  the 
ancient  time.  Hosted  by  CjOOQIc 


"  First  of  all,  I  mnat  have  tea  ;  anil  I  cjin 

tell  yon  tea  from  a  womairs  hiuid  in  a 
Christian  home,  where  you  can  go  to  sleep 
without  your  revolver  close  to  your  hand, 
makes  a  man  'feci  ^ood,'  a-s  the  Americans 
say,  after  he's  been  living  in  tents  and 
barracks  foi"  twenty  years,  sometimes  not 
taking  off  his  clothes  for  a  week  on  end. 
While  at  tea.  Lady  Clunas  told  me  that  they 
had  hiid  rather  a  calamity  at  the  Citstle,  and 
almost  thought  they  ought  to  wire  to  me 
not  to  come.  Some  children  had  aiTived  a 
few  days  before,  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  now 
the  whole  lot  were  in  for  some  infectious 
disease.  Tliey  didn't  know^  whether  it  was 
scarlet  fever  or  chicken-pox,  or  w'liat  it  was. 
They  had  removed  the  whole  of  the  young 
folk  to  a  wing  of  the  Castle,  where  t[ie  guests 
usually  had  their  rooms,  and  they  were 
completely  shut  off ;  and  Lady  Chinas  hoped 
that  I  was  not  afraid  of  infection,  and  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  not  having  as  good  a  room 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  give  me.  Of 
course,  I  assured  her  that  I  didn't  believe  a 
microbe  could  get  a  footing  upon  such  a 
snu-drieil  and  weatiier-beaten  old  fellow  as  1 
was  ;  and  as  regards  rooms,  if  -they  only  saw 
the  places  I  had  slept  in,  they  might  be  snre 
any  corner  that  kept  out  the  rain  wo^^ld  bo 
luxury  to  me.  I  told  them  that  I  was 
awfully  glad  tlicy  liad  not  cancelled  their 
invitation,  and  so  I  am  to-day,  but  if  you 
had  asked  me  at  12.80  next  morning  whether 
I  was  comfortiible,  I  tell  you  I  would  have 
exchanged  my  sleeping  quarters  in  Olunas 
Castle  for  the  windiest  and  coldest  hillside 
on  the  frontier. 

After  tea,  Clinias  took  mo  '■.o  ray  room  ; 
but  I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  except  that 
it  was  some  distance  from  tlie  heart  of 
the  house,  and  that  it  was  large  and  old- 
fashioned.  During  dinner  we  talked  of  old 
days,  what  had  become  of  this  man  and 
that  man,  what  had  liappenefl  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  we  tasted  the  former  jests  again 
and  told  the  familiar  stories  of  the  past,  and 
then  we  drifted  to  his  peerage,  and  Jack 
explained  that  it  was  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Qaeeu  Mary,  that  it  bad  been  lost  in  '4o, 
being  attainted  for  treason,  and  that  everyone 
hatl  been  pleased  that  his  Family  had  got  it 
back  again.  The  Castle  had  always  been  in 
their  possession,  although  tnost  of  the  land 
they  now  possessed  had  come  through  a 
fortunate  marriage  ;  but  he  said  the  things 
he  valued  most  of  their  lierediUiry  possessions 
were  certain  relics  of  Queen  Mary  which  had 
belonged  to  a  relative  when  he  was  a  lad,  but 


had  recently  been  left  to  him.  As  every 
man  is  interested  in  Mary,  even  although, 
like  myself,  he  never  reads  a  '•ookand  knows 
nothing  about  the  controversies  that  are 
always  going  on  over  her  character  and 
doings,  my  curiosity  was  at  once  excited,  and 
I  asked  what  kind  of  relics.  '  All  sorts  of 
things,'  he  said,  '  for  you  nnist  know  tha  t  the 
Cluna.sof  that  day  was  Mary's  very  good  friend, 
and  stuck  by  her  tlirough  thick  and  thin,  and 
it  is  said  did  some  very  curiouB  things  for  her. 
Would  you  care  to  see  them  ? '  Jack  asked, 

"We  were  sitting  at  the  time  in  his 
sanctum,  which  was  half  library, half  smoking- 
r()om,  where  he  kept  his  special  possessions 
and  did  all  his  business.  He  rose  and  crossed 
to  a  recess,  where  he  opcited  a  heavy  oak 
door  and  then  showed  me  a  safe  built  into 
the  wall,  '  As  the  things  are  rather  valuable 
on  account  of  their  antiquity,  we  keep  them 
locked  up.'  Opening  the  safe  door  with  a 
key  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  lifted 
out  a  box  bound  with  iron,  and  opened  it 
with  another  key  which  he  took  from 
a  private  drawer  in  his  writing  -  table. 
Then  he  laid  the  contents  upon  the 
table,  and  though  I  am  not  romantic 
or  any  of  that  kind  of  thing,  1  felt 
as  if  1  were  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Mary,  There  was  a  ciboriura,  described  in 
an  old  catalogue  :  '  ane  Lawer  with  a  cowp 
and  a  cover  of  copper  ennamallit,  engraved 
with  Old  Testament  subjects.'  There  was  a 
locket  formed  of  a  cameo  having  on  one  side 
a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on 
the  other  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  set  in  a 
gold  frame  with  an  agate  cover  ;  this  locket 
was  attached  to  a  necklace  of  twenty  pieces 
of  agate'  all  mounted  in  gold.  There  was 
also  a  hand-bell  which  w\as  used  by  the 
Queen  during  her  captivity,  with  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Scotland  upon  it,  and  the  monogram 
for  Francis  and  Mary  ;  and  thei'c  was  also  a 
covered  tankard  of  agate,  having  o]i  the 
handle  a  lion's  head  and  a  rose.  One  forgot 
the  centuries  between  and  saw  Mary  sitting 
at  the  high  table  ia  Holyrood  with  the 
ciborium  before  her,  or  dancing  at  a  ball  iu 
the  palace  and  wearing  the  necklace  of 
agates,  or  sitting  alone  iu  Lochleven  Castle, 
then  wearying  For  someone's  company,  and 
ringing  the  haud-hcll.  As  I  held  the  neck- 
lace in  my  hand,  X  wondered,  as  many  men 
have  done,  whether  all  the  stories  told  about 
her  were  true  or  not  ;  whether  she  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  nuu-der  of  her  hnshand  ; 
whether,  in  fact,  she  was  a  beautiful,  un- 
scrupulous, treacherous  ?">if^p*  <VI 
that  her  friend^^i?flldMiaVlQ^l%o  be,  or 
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whether  she  was,  after  all,  just  like  other 
people,  half  sinner  and  half  saint,  and  much 

sinnod  against. 

"  '  Interesting,  rather,'  said  Jack.  '  Why, 
if  one  were  a  magician,  or  even  a  spiritnaiist, 
I  suppose,  with  that  necklace  in  his  hand,  he 
could  summon  up  Queen  Mary  some  night 
and  repeat  the  scenes  of  long  ago.  One 
could  correct  the  historians  then  and  pick 
up  lots  of  incidents  that  have  been  forgotten. 
She  most  have  turned  many  a  man's  liead 


" '  If  you  play  any  longer  with  that  dagger,  old  man,  you'll  be  having  nightmare.' " 


that  we  never  heard  of,  T  daresay,'  added 
Jack,  '  and  been  in  many  a  man's  power 
whom  slio  wanted  to  get  rid  of.'  As  he 
spoke,  he  took  up  the  only  other  article  in 
the  box  and  held  it  in  his  Ijaud.  It  was  a 
dagger  with  a  short,  strong  handle  made  of 
silver,  and  a  long,  thin,  steel  blade  of  fine 
temper,  and  whose  point  was  still  keen.  '  Is 
that  another  of  the  Queen's  possessions  ? '  I 
asked.  'It's  a  vicious-look hig  thing,  and 
might  very  well  have  put  the  fear  of  death 


on  Daruley.  She  was  just  the  young  woman, 
I  suspect,  to  finger  either  the  necklace  or  the 
dagger  as  suited  her  mood  at  the  time. 
Has  it  any  story  attached  to  it?'  '  AVeU,' 
said  Chinas,  '  there  is  a  yarn  about  the  thing 
which  came  rambling  down  from  one  person 
to  another,  till  one  of  om"  people  a  century 
ago  put  it  into  writing.  It  isn't  much,  after 
all,  and  there  may  not  be  a  word  of  truth  in 
it,  but  its  very  existence  shows  the  kind  of 
thing  that  went  on  in  those  days  at  Holy- 
rood.  More  Frenchmen 
than  Chatelar  were  in  love 
with  Mary  Stuart,  and,  if  it 
be  not  blasphemy  against 
our  fair  Queen,  some  of  them 
were  said  to  have  been  more 
fortunate.  According  to  the 
story — but  I  only  give  it,' 
Clunas  added,  '  for  what  it's 
wortli,  and  that,  I  dare  say,  is 
nothing — a  French  lord  got 
this  necklace  as  a  pledge  of 
love  from  Mary,  and  tlien  he 
must  needs  talk  of  it, 
and  there  was  black 
trouble  in  Kolyvood. 
One  niglit,  drink- 
ing in  a  tiivern,  he 
bosiKted  to  Lord  Seton 
of  the  necklace,  and 
Seton  gave  him  the 
lie  direct,  saying  that 
le  never  had  any 
such  gift  from  the 
Queen,-  and  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  liar. 
Whereupon  it  was 
agreed,  before  they 
KirLed,  tliat  Seton 
and  the  French  lord 
should  meet  in  duel 
in  the  Queen's  park 
early  next  morning, 
and  that  the  French 
lord  should  bring  the 
necklace  with  him  to 
prove  that  he  had 
not  lied.  But  Seton  left  declaring  that 
no  necklace  would  ever  be  seen,  that 
therefore  he  would  need  no  rapier  for  the 
French  lord,  but  that  he  would  beat  him 
with  a  dog-whip  as  a  slanderer  of  the  Queen. 
That  night  the  Frenchman  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  his  bed  within  Holyrood,  and  the 
next  day,  when  some  rumour  of  the  tavern 
qnaiTcl  went  round  the  Court,  the  Queen 
laughed  with  scorn  and  |(aMJ.haLtii§  French 
lords  forgot  theiiigg!W;StflW@feHaughed, 
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fcli(3  courtiers  s;uv  the  ueckliice  around  licr 
neck.  No  one  knew  who  had  stiibbed  the 
French  lord,  and  no  one  conkl  speak  true 
abotit  the  necklace  ;  but  this  is  cei'tain,  the 
Queen  gave  the  necklace,  before  she  went  to 
England,  to  the  Clunas  of  that  day,  and  this 
dagger  came  down 
with  it.  I  yield  to  no 
man,'  conclnded  Jack, 
'  in  admiration  for 
Mary's  beauty  and  her 
cleverness  ;  but  I 
ratlier  tliink  that  tlie 
triniuiie  liad  tiic  l)lood 
of  more  men  upon  her 
conscience  than  history 
ever  tells.'  As  we 
smoked,  I  took  up  the 
necklace  in  one  hand 
and  I  held  the  dagger 
in  the  other,  and  1 
declare— of  com-se,  I 
ought  to  mention  this, 
for  it  may  bear  on 
what  iuippened  —  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if 
tliey  were  linked  to- 
getiier,  the  mnrderous 
biade  ttuit  may  have 
let  out  many  a  man's 
life  and  the  ornament 
for  a  queen's  neck, 
with  ite  sticred  scenes 
carved  in  the  locket, 
just  as  I've  read  some- 
where that  in  those 
days  religion  and 
crime  and  intrigue  and 
murder  were  all  tied 
up  together. 

"  *  If  you  play  any 
longer  with  that 
dagger,  old  man,'  said 
Clnnas,  *y ou'll  be 
having  nightmare.  I 
think  we  IukI  better 
lock  tlic  gruesome 
tljing  up  akmg  with 
the  trinkets  and  turn 
in,  for  you've  liad  a 
long  journey,  and 
twenty  years  without 

a  (lecent  sleep.'  So  he  placed  the  relics  in 
the  box,  shut  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  started 
to  convey  me  to  my  bedroom.  It  was  then, 
and  not  before,  that  I  noticed  how  far  the 
room  was  from  tlie  other  qnartera  of  the 
Castle.  Tt  was  roiK^Iied  by  a  long  ])assage 
with  a  stone  floor,  which  seeme<i  to  pjiss 


through  a  re<iioii  of  rooms  storeil  with  books, 
anti(initles,  and  the  general  wreckage  of 
centuiies,  which  for  some  reasini  or  other 
was  preserved— very  likely  because  no  suc- 
cessor cared  to  dispose  of  an  accumulation 
which  coutiiiued  the  history  of  his  family. 


"I  looked  lielinv  the  bed." 


We  looked  into  one  or  two  of  the  rooms, 
and  when  I  reached  my  bedroom  I  had  an 
impression  of  having  travelled  back  three 
centuries  and  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  room  itself  required  no 
apology  from  my  liiist,  for  it  was  large  and 
high,  and  1  haii  noticed ^Iiidi,[^^j\o  windows 
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looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  stretch  of  green 
and  trees.  Its  furniture,  I  couid  see  at  a 
glance,  belonged  to  the  daya  of  long  ago, 
and  would  have  fetched  a  large  sum  in  a 
London  auctiou-room  from  the  people  who 
ransack  the  country  for  old  oak  and  the 
fashions  of  the  past.  With  the  exception  of 
a  modem  armchair  drawn  near  to  the  lire — 
for  even  in  early  summer  a  fire  is  welcome 
at  Clunas  Castle — and  the  sitz-bath  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  iny  tilings  laid  out 
on  the  dressing-table,  there  was  nothing 
modern  in  my  bedroom.  Every  bit  of  furni- 
ture looked  as  if  it  had  a  iiisfcory  and  deserved 
special  study  ;  but  the  cliief  features  of  the 
room  were  the  bed  and  a  huge  cabinet. 
The  bed  was  of  enormous  size,  and  I  judged 
must  measure  eight  feet  by  six  at  least.  It 
was,  indeed,  so  enormous  that,  I  chaffed  my 
host  about  it. 

"*Well,  if  I  have  to  make  np  twenty 
years'  arrears  of  decent  Christian  sleep,  you 
have  fairly  equipped  me  for  the  task.  Why, 
man,  that  bed  would  hold  three  people,  one 
way ;  and  if  they  chose  to  sleep  across  the 
bed,  there  would  be  room  for  four.  Where 
did  this  gorgeous  ark  come  out  of  ?  ' 

"  '  They  say,  if  you  must  have  it,  that  it 
started  its  history  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and 
that  the  curtains  were  embroidered  by  Mary's 
own  hand.  They  are  certainly  very  much 
like  some  work  of  hers  which  "we  possess  ;  but 
then  it  has  always  been  a  joke  in  our  family 
that  everything  ouglit  to  be  assigned  to 
Mary  ;  till  at  last  one  of  my  boys  persuaded 
an  Englisii  visitor,  who  was  quite  gone  on 
Mary,  that  the  new  billiard-table  which  had 
just  come  down  from  London  was  one  on 
which  Mary  and  Daruley  had  played  a 
famous  match  with  Knox  and  Moray.  AVe 
had  better  call  the  embroidery  "of  the  school 
of  Mary,"  just  as  they  palm  off  doubtful 
Italian  pictures  with  the  name  of  Ba  Tinci. 
One  thing,  however,  you  may  depend  on,  if 
it's  any  pleasure  to  you— the  bed  I's  of  the 
sixteenth 'century  and  once  was  in  a  room  at 
Holyrood.' 

"  '  And  this  nmgnihcent  cabinet— for  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  call  it  wardrobe — did 
Queen  Mary  keep  her  dresses  in  it,  or  Wiis  it 
honoured  with  her  library  ?  It  was  fit  to 
hold  her  jewels.  What  a  magnificent  piece 
of  work  !  I  suppose  the  doors  open  ? '  For 
the  front  conaafced  of  two  great  carved  doors 
with  a  canopy  above. 

"  *  It  is  rather  a  fine  piece  of  furniture,' 
Jack  said  indifferently.  '  People  that  know 
say  the  workmanship  is  perfect.  It  seems 
to  me  mther  a  gloomy-looking  ornament 


for  a  bedroom,  although  I  suppose  it  was 
used  at  one  time  ;  and  it  came  to  us,  so  the 
tradition  runs,  along  with  the  bed.  It's  not 
much  use  now,  for  there  is  so  little  pi-actical 
accommodation  inside,  and  the  doors  are  so 
heavy  to  work,  that  it's  never  opened  ;  and 
as  this  room  is  very  rarely  used,  and  never 
by  women,  you  will  see  a  wardrobe  has  been 
rigged  up  in  that  recess  with  curtains.  Just 
as  I  thought — it's  locked  ;  so  that  if  there's 
any  restless  person  of  the  sixteenth  century 
inside,  he's  safely  locked  up  for  the  night. 
Well,  I  hope  you  have  everything  and  that 
you'll  be  eomfort^ible.  I'm  only  sorry  that 
you're  not  in  brighter  quarters  ;  but  if  there's 
anyone  can  hold  an  outpost,  they  say  you're 
the  man.' 

"I  closed  the  door  after  hun.  I  heard 
him  tramp  along  the  stone  passage,  where  he 
closed  one  or  two  doors  of  rooms  which  we 
had  left  open,  and  then  I  heard  the  big  door 

shut  that  cut  off  the  viiig  from  the  centre 
of  the  Castle,  and  I  wa,s  in  solitary  possession 
of  the  whole  place. 

"  It  was  only  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  an  English  bed- 
room, except  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of  the  day, 
especially  to  a  man  who  has  been  for  years 
out  of  his  country.  What  I  generally  do  is 
to  get  into  my  easiest  coat  and  softest  shoes, 
to  pull  the  most  comfortable  chair  opposite 
the  fire,  and  to  settle  down  for  an  hour's 
reading  with  the  most  interesting  book  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on  in  the  house.  This  is  a 
reward  for  a  day's  work  or  twenty  years' 
exile  ;  for  there  are  no  bedrooms  anywhere 
like  the  ones  in  England— and,  of  course,  I 
mean  Scoihuid  also,  for  it  seeras  to  me  quite 
childish  to  be  obliged  to  tidk  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  when  you  mean  the 
home  country.  As  regards  the  furniture  of 
tlie  room,  I  honestly  confess  I  never  esamme 
it.  If  there's  a  good  hard  bed  and  a  good 
soft  chair,  plenty  of  water  and  a  glass  to 
shave  by,  with  a  peg  or  two  for  your  kit,  I 
ask  no  more  and  don't  care  what  else  is  in 
the  room. 

"That  night,  however— and  I  am  keepiug 
the  bargain  about  telling  everything — I  did 
not  sit  down  at  least  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  armcliair,  and  partly  because — 
well,  I  may  at  once  admit  it— I  felt  doubtful 
about  that  room,  and  thought  I  had  better 
make  a  reconnaissance  just  to  make  sure 
that  there  were  no  Afridis,  either  Indian  or 
Scots,  in  the  brushwood.  First  of  all  I 
satisfied  myself  ^lat  .the  black\^r^robe  was 
really  locked,  an^^"afi6u^'^^^atOlhere  could 
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be  no  question.   I  then  explored  the  recesses 

of  the  room,  where  there  were  one  or  two 
little  cabinets  which  were  empty,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  have  lield  anything  birder  than  a 
cat,  and  hnally  I  gave  iny  attention  to  the 
.bed.  The  bedding  was  all  modern,  I  was 
glad  to  hnd,  with  a  good  stiff  mattress  which 
must  have  been  made  by  special  order.  I 
studied  the  embroidery  with  a  candle,  and 
imagined  the  liiigei's  that  worked  on  the, 
now  faded  silk,  and  the  face  that  bent  over 
it— beautiful,  of  course—in  fact,  grew  (juite 
poetical.  And  then— you  see,  I  am  making  a 
clean  breast  of  everything,  and— you  fellows 
needn't  laugh — I  looked  below  the  bed. 

"  Of  course,  1  know  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sexes  is  that  a  woman 
always  looks  below  the  bed  in  her  room,  and 
that  a  man  never  dreams  of  doing  such  a 
thing.  As  I  am  not  married,  I  suppose  that 
is  trne  about  women ;  lint  I  can  swear  that 
it  was  the  tirst  time  I  had  ever  looked  below 
a  bed  befoi-e  getting  in. 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  1  had  the 
room  to  myself,  or,  at  least,  that  if  there  was 
anyone  in  the  room,  he  was  safely  secnred  ; 
and  then  [  sab  down  to  read  '  John  Ingle- 
saTit.'  It  seems  to  me,  tbongh  I  don't 
]ireten{i  to  be  a  jndgo  of  books,  awfully  well 
done,  and  to  make  the  old  days  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry  (jiiite  real,  even  to  a 
man  who  doesn't  know  much  about  it ;  but  I 
could  uot  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  book, 
even  although  I  established  the  chair  where 
I  could  see  the  whole  room,  laughing  at 
myself  as  an  old  fool,  and  chaffing  myself 
for  imagining  tiiat  I  was  ouce  more  on  watch 
for  the  enemy.  So  I  closed  the  book, 
undressed,  and  got  into  bed  ;  but  there  was 
something  on  my  nerves,  and  I  placed  my 
revolver  within  reach.  The  bed  was  so  huge 
that  I  could  uot  make  up  my  mind  where  to 
sleep  in  it,  and  tinally — I  wish  you  to 
remembei'  this,  for  the  arrangement  explains 
the  situation— as  I  do  not  use  a  bolster  and 
pillow,  being  accustomed,  as  you  can  under- 
stand, to  sleep  with  a  low  head,  I  removed 
the  bolster  and  divided  as  it  were  the  bed 
with  it,  so  that  it  was  as  if  two  people  were 
sleeping  in  it  side  by  side.  Then  1  ])nt  a 
pillow  under  my  heatl,  and  as  the  lireliglit 
jilayed  ui>on  the  embroidery  of  the  curtains 
ami  the  curved  work  of  the  cabinet,  I  fell 
a-speenlating  how  many  ]>ersons  had  slept  in 
that  bed,  and  liow  many  had  died  in  it ;  and 
then  I  wondered  whether  anyone  had  been 
murdered  in  it ;  and  then  at  last  the  silk 
rc^s  on  the  cuxtaius  and  the  black  oak-heads 
on  the  wardrobe  got  mixed  up  together,  and 


I  began  to  talk  in  a  friendly  way  with  Queen 
Mary,  and  she  asked  me  questions  about  the 
frontier,  and  I  offered  her  '  John  Inglesant  * 
to  read,  and  so  I  fell  iisleep. 

"  I  laul  not  slept  long,  perhaps  balf-an- 
hour — it  conld  not  have  been  nmcli  past 
twelve  o'clock  wlien  I  woke,  for  the  tire  was 
still  burning  and  one  could  still  see  things 
in  the  room.  What  made  me  wake,  as  I 
consider,  was  the  creaking  of  a  door,  and 
I  turned  my  eyes  at  once  to  the  cabinet. 
As  I  looked,  one  of  the  doors  seemed  to 
shake  as  if  it  were  moved  from  behind  ;  but 
I  said  to  myself  that  this  was  only  the  effect 
of  the  light  of  the  tire  shimmering  on  its 
face.  Then  1  heard  it  distinctly  creak,  as  if 
its  lower  edge  were  rasping  over  wood.  The 
other  door  began  to  move,  and  I  sat  up  in 
bed.  Was  there  someone  concealed  in  that 
mysterious  piece  of  furniture,  and  was  I, 
after  all  my  Indian  fighting,  to  be  now  a 
party  in  a  burglary  squabble  ?  or — and  the 
past  took  hold  upon  me.  Another  creak, 
and  tlie  two  doors  were  distinctly  coming 
ont.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  cabinet 
will  soon  re\'eal  itself,  and  it  would  just  be 
as  well  to  be  pi'eparcd.  I  reached  out  my 
hand  for  the  I'evolver.  The  door  nearest 
me  was  now  clear  of  the  woodwork  and 
began  slowly  to  turn  out,  and  I  threw  olf 
the  bedclothes.  The  other  door  swung 
itself  clear  with  a  further  creak  and  also 
turned  outwards.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they 
had  never  been  locked,  and  heat  plays 
curious  tiicks  with  furniture,  making  it 
8[)eak  and  opening  its  dooi-s  ;  but  it  would 
Ije  just  as  well  to  take  no  chances.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  now,  if  it  were  simply 
that  the  temperature  had  cooled,  and  the 
doors,  wliich  had  expanded  in  the  heat,  had 
now  contracted,  and  were  opening  of  their 
own  accord,  they  ought  to  swing  more 
quickly ;  while  they  were  being  opened 
gently  and  stealthily,  as  if  someone  were 
behind  them,  but  did  not  wish  his  presence 
to  be  known.  Besides,  had  not  tho  cabinet 
been  locked  ?  Altogether,  it  wtis  only  wise 
to  be  on  guard,  and  I  quietly  slipped  out  of 
the  bed  on  the  side  further  from  the  ward- 
robe, and  from  the  shadow  in  the  distant 
corner  of  the  room,  witli  revolver  in  liand, 
watched  events.  J 11  trouble  you  for  a 
match  ;  this  cheroot  gone  out.  Thanks  ! 
Oh,  it's  drawing  (juite  well.  Where  was  1  't 
Oil,  yes.  Eather  absurd,  wasn't  it,  to  be 
watching  an.  old  wardrobe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  if  yon  expected  a  ghost  ?  and,  of 
uonrse,  I  know  j^ou'll  ^'^^[^^^f^^ 
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"  Well,  to  go  on,  and  to  describe  what,  at 
any  rate,  I  believe  I  saw,  the  two  doors  were 
still  being  quietly  and,  as  I  would  put  it, 
carefully  opened— and  was  that  a  hand  ? 
Almost  unconsciously  I  felt,  just  to  be  sure, 
that  my  revolver  was  in  working  order.  Yes, 
the  light  could  not  have  created  those  four 
white  lingers— their  whiteness  impressed  me 
at  the  moment,  aud — you  know  how  quickly 
the  brain  works— suggested  the  hand  of  a 
gentleman.  I  knew  this  was  not  a  burglar 
— and  yet  ?  The  doors  wpre  now  more  than 
half  op^n,  and  in  the  recess  of  the  cabinet  I 
could  indistinctly  trace  the  outline  of  a  figure, 
bub  nob  in  our  dress.  Still  they  are  opening 
and  are  now  three-quarters  back,  and  witlT- 
out  doubt,  half  standing,  half  crouching, 
there  is  a  man  within  Sie  cabinet  who  is 
pushing  the  doors  open  with  great  caution. 
As  one  of  them  is  now  between  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  light  of  the  fire,  I 
could  see  nothing  more  bub  bhab  he  was 
there,  and  that  he  was  stirring  aa  if  about  to 
make  his  exit.  First  I  saw  his  foot  come 
Glib  and  descend  to  the  floor,  for  the  cabinet 
was  rais:}d  above  a  foot  from  the  level  of 
the  floor.  I  saw  his  leg  to  the  knee,  and 
recognised  the  dress  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  BO  far  as  I  could  tell,  that  of  a 
nobleman.  Then  the  blackness  turned  into 
a  cloak,  the  other  foot  appeared,  and  the 
figure  was  now  in  the  shadow  made  by  the 
open  door.  The  face  i  could  not  see  because 
of  the  shadow,  and  because  of  what  seemed 
to  me  to  bo  a  velvet  bonnet  brought  down 
low  on  tile  forehead,  while  the  left  hand  of 
the  figure  raised  a  cloak  and  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  but  the  right  hand 
seemed  to  be  free. 

"  I  was  now  convinced  either  that  I  was 
the  subject  of  a  fool's  trick,,  which  was 
impossible,  or  that — and  there  one  must 
leave  it.  I  felt  a  drop  of  perspiration 
"trickle  down  my  forehead  and  fall  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  which  held  the  revolver. 
The  figure  crept  forward  in  a  crouching 
attitude  and  now  was  clear  of  the  door,  but 
even  out  of  the  shadow  I  could  see  nothing 
of  the  face  except  a  whiteness  and  two  eyes, 
partly  because  the  light  was  faint,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  bonnet  and  the  cloak.  It 


crept  bo-ihe-bedside,  while  I — well,  I  raised 
the  revolver  to  defend  myself,  aud  yet  with 
a  curious  double  sense  that  a  revolver  was  a 
useless,  thing,  being  three  centuries  out  of 
date.  The  figure  now  is  at  the  bedside  and 
seems  to,  be  searching,  as  one  looks  for  a 
place  to  strike ;  and  then  suddenly  I  saw  the 
right  hand,  which  before  I  had  only  noticed 
in  tlie  cloak,  lifted,  and  the  light  shone  on 
the  dagger  which  1  had  seen  that  evening  in 
the  box.  Then  the  dagger  descended  with  a 
lightning  stroke  upon  \\  hat  well  might  have 
been  the  sleeping  form  of  a  man  on  that  side 
of  the  bed.  Once,  twice,  and  then  I  fired. 
Even  as  I  aimed  aud  pulled  the  trigger,  I 
knew  it  was  no  use,  but.it  was  all  that  I 
could  do,  and — I  must  do  something,  after 
which  I  suppose  I  fainted.  And  that  I  had 
never  done  in  my  life  before.- 

"  When  I  came  to  myself,  it  was  three 
o'clock  and  bhe  room  was  full  of  light,  I 
was  lyinginthe  eornerwhere  Ihad  been  stand- 
ing, and  the  revolver  was  by  my  side.  My 
first  glance  was  at  the  bed,  where  I  saw  the 
ci6thes  flung  back  as  I'had  left  them.  With 
an  effort  !  rose  till  I  could  see  across  the 
bed  to  the  cabinet.  The  doors  were  closed, 
and  it  looked  as  it  had  done  when  I  entered 
the  room.  There  was  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance,  and  when  I  examined  the  bolster 
there  was  no  dagger  mark.  Had  it  been  all 
a  dream  ?  And  perhaps  I  would  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  had  it  not  been  that  one 
chamber  of  the  revolver  was  empty,  and  that 
I  must  have  fainted  in  that  corner. 

"  Next  morning,  to  satisfy  myself,  and  on 
the  excuse  of  interest  in  the  cabinet,  I  got 
Clunas  to  hunt  about  until  a  key  was  found 
that  wpuld  open  it.  Of  course  it  was  empty, 
but  in  the  back, of. it  there  was  the  hole, 
which  I  only  detected,  made  by  a  revolver 
bullet  which  had  passed  through  the  wood 
and  lodged  in  the  wall  behind.  Tcs,  I  slept 
for  four  nights  afterwards  in  that  room,  but 
I  saw  nothing  more,  and  all  I  say  about  the 
incident  is  this,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  that  French  lord  either  to  have 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  Queen  Mary — who 
was  a  curse  to  everyone  who  loved  her — or 
else  never  to  have  slept  in  a  room  with  a 
closed  oaken  cabinet." 


Wife  ;  Wliat  on  earth  are  yoii  creeping  about  the  floor  Hke  that  for,  James  ? 

Jambs:  Hush,  my  dear!    I'm  trying  to  get  to  bed.    If  baby  sees  me,  I  shan't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night! 


THE  EDITOR'S 

THE  HVaiBMC  YOUNQ  MAN. 

Itjf  Di  Watt. 

He  drew  ,1  letter  fiom  liis  pocket,  gljinced  at  it, 
crumijled  it,  sind  suvreptitioubly  tried  a  drop-kick 
— this  was  walking  down  Piccadilly.  I  wished  to 
buy  some  silk  stockings,  cardinal,  to  match  my 
smart  new  frock. 

"Hold!"  he  exclaimed;  "they  will  give  you 
blood  poisoning,  your  legs  will  swell  to  a  tre- 
mendous size  "    Here,  to  spare  iny  blushes,  I 

hurriedly  ordered  black  ones.  The  nest  item  on 
niy  list  wa^  a  teunis-racquet,  and  we  decided  to 
go  to  a  certain  tihop  to  get  one.  He  refused  to 
BtO|i  the  'bus— 

"  You  are  young,  healthy,  and  strong ;  you 
should  be  supple  enough  to  jump  on." 

I  did  so,  getting  my  frills  hopelessly  torn  in  the 
effort.  'J'here  was  no  room  on  tbi;  outside,  and  the 
day  was  baking,  so  with  a  deep  and  sullen  frown 
he  came  inside,  sat  down,  and  took  his  Wt  off. 

"Toppers  are  very  unhealthy  things,"  he  re- 
fiiarked.  His  hair,  quite  guiltless  of  parting, 
straggled  h'regularly  over  his  forehead,  and  his 
head  presented  a  somewhat  ajxickled  appearance, 
which  fact  he  proceeded  to  explain  (his  voice  is  a 
yell— it  keeps  his  lungs  healthy):,*'!  never  part 
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the  hair;  it  makes  a  fellow  bald,  you  see."  The  one 
thing  that  troubled  him,  he  went  on  to  explain, 
was  the  fact  that  his  hair  was  Fciirfy,  very  much 
so  indeed — had  1  ever  noticed  it? 

No  ?  He  promptly  bent  it  down  for  my  inspec- 
tion.   Could  I  advi»e  him  what  to  use  ? 

I  auggested  a  miTCh-advertifed  remidy. 

"  I  never  use  such  unhealthy  nostrums,"  he 
howled  indignantly.  Here  a  timid-looking  old 
lady,  who  had  been  regarding  us  anxiously,  made 
a  dive  for  the  door  and  hurriedly  clambered  off 
the  'bus.  It  was  just  restarting  when  this  dread- 
ful boy  made  a  wild  charge  down  the  centre  of  the 
vehicle  and  tore  down  the  street,  (  latching  in  one 
hand  a  pair  of  greasy  Suede  gloves;  hatless  and 
witii  coat  tails  flying,  he  pursued  the  meek  old  lady. 

"Madam"  (we  heard  hiui  in  the  T)us,  though 
he  was  at  least  a  couple  of  hundial  yard.s  away), 
"  madam,  you  have  taken  my  stick  !  " 

The  old  woman  chitched  iill  her  parcels  tightly 
to  her,  and  without  an  in>itant's  hesitation  shnekai 
"  'Elp!  "  in  a  shrill  falsetto  voice. 

Immediately  half-a-dozen  small  boys,  twice  as 
many  men,  and  a  few  dilapidated  females  gathered 
round  the  two. 

"'R  says  I've  got  'is  st^  ^utvl^fewn't. 
says  I've  got  'is  stl^g^'lJlil^r^Vg"- 
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hurried  up  to  expostulate  ;  but 
liy  this  time  my  young  friend 
had  completely  tbrgotten  his 
Burromidings  and  was  usin<^ 
the  racquet  as  n  club,  wildly 
whirling  it  round  his  head, 
explaining  at  the  same  lime 
that  he  did  these  exercises 
every  morning,  in  a  spare  room 
—  stark  naked,  you  know,  with 
the  blindadown.  At  this  point 
lie  flung  the  racquet  down  and 
said  enthusiastically :  "  You 
should  just  80O  me  strip^ied  !  " 

Here  I  fled  precipitately,  and 
how  he  pacified  the  manager, 
or  whether  he  smashed  in  his 
head  with  the  racquet,  I  do 
not  know;  and  as  my  young 
friend  has  departed  over  sean 
ns  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese, 
I  shall  probably  never  know. 


Ttio  iJAn ! 

"  Tifnril  iiLout  Ari'liit;  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Poor  heg^fth !  lie's  in  :in  awful  liolo,  lie  Lail  arranged  to  leave  town 
to-rlav,  and  now  he  can't  go.  His  stupid  lanndress  sent  all  liia 
|)yj(tm.Lfi  home  with  the  crm«e  down  the  wrong  mat/ .'" 

"  Good  {iracions  !  " 

"  You  have,"  he  insisted ;  "  it  is  hooked  in  the 
side  of  your  skirt." 

'J'he  poor  old  woman  craned  her  reck  rounds, 
and  there  was  the  stick  hooked  in  a  side  fold  of 
her  old-fashioned  skirt. 

Seij^ing  the  stick,  he  tore  after  the  fast-retreating 
'bus  in  which  T  sat  clutching  his  top-hat  and 
convulsed  with  laughter.  Taking  a  flying  leaji,  he 
landed  in  the  inside,  Bat  down,  and  said  :  "  I  ought 
to  have  had  flannels  on  for  a  sprint  like  that; 
these  clothes  do  not  let  the  perspiration  through 
properly." 

Arrived  at  oitr  shop,  T  marched  straiglit  to  the 
tennis-racquet  department,  he  perforce  following 
meekly,  to  be  told,  by  a  iioHto  young  man  in  a 
frock-coat,  that  all  the  "Demons"  were  out  of 
stock;  "but  we  have  a  very  nice  racquet  here," 
he  went  on  ]>ertiuasively.  "No!"  ejaculated  my 
fiieiid  fiercely,  "nothing  but  a 'Demon'  has  the 
right  balance."  Seizing  up  the  racquet,  he  swung  it 
round  his  head,  catching  the  globe  of  the  electric 
light  a  fearful  crash,  of  which  he  took  not  the 
slightest  notice.  Everyone  else,  on  the  other  hand, 
instantly  concentrated  their  attention  on  him, 
while  tiie  manager,  a  short,  pnlfy  little  man, 
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As  soon  as  he  emei'ged  fj'om 
the  jasmine-covered  portico  the 
man  aroused  my  curiosity.  I 
watched  with  interest  his  ]>en- 
sive  face  lined  by  some  deep 
sorrow,  his  long,  grey  locks,  his 
rounded  shoulders,  the  book 
beneath  his  arm,  as  he  slowly 
approached  me  down  the  trim 
pathway  with  its  sentinel  rose 
trees.  I  had  a  vague  memory 
of  having  seen  him  somewhere 
before. 

He  closed  the  wicket-gate, 
by  which  I  stood,  and  the  impulse  seized  me  to 
qaestion  him. 

"  Kxcuse  me."  I  said,  "  but  surely  we  have  met 
before.  Are  you  not  the  middle-aged  Professor- 
student,  at  all  events— who  " 

"Perhaps,"  he  broke  in,  "you  are  thinking  of 
one  of  my  brothers,  cou^^ins,  or  great-uncles.  We 
are  all  very  much  alike." 

"  1  feel  certain  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  proceeded. 
"  You  are  the  man  who  has  grown  prematurely 
old  among  your  instruments  or  books.  In  the 
house  there  is  some  typewriter  or  girl  from  the 
founiiling  hospital  or  something  of  the  kind.  The 
few  worldly  women  who  come  to  disturb  your 
!^tudies  regard  her  an  a  minx." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  he  said,  with 
a  gesture  which  in  one  less  gentle  would  have 
indicated  annoyance. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  said.  "  But  in  reality  she 
has  a  heart  of  gold.  Not  that  you  perceive  it—^t 
first.  You  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.  It  surprises  and  irritates  you  to  discover 
that  somehow  or  other  you  cannot  bestow  your 
concentrated  attention  oijThe^U-imiwtant  matter 
of  an  emendalib^iJ^  bAKsMH^-ailSe  inside  of  a 


ini;  liAbiiK  ok  iioNOiii;. 

DitiLi.  Sbrgkant:  What  decomtion's  this  you're  wenring? 
Yokel  ;  It's  the  mednl  wot  our  cow  won  at  th'  show. 
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beetip.  That  is  a  pretty  touch,  you  know.  Then 
one  night  the  waid,  or  typewriter,  or  girl  from  a 
fouiidling  hospital,  is  going  to  a  biill.  She  comes 
into  your  study  flushed  with  excitement  in  a 
sini]>le  muslin  frock." 
"Well?"  he  asked. 

"  We]],"  I  replied  with  confidence,  "  in  nii 
instant  the  veil  is  torn  from  your  Gycs.  You  per- 
ceive that  the  dishevelled  tomboy,  or  neat  amanu- 
cusis,  as  the  case  may  he,  has  become  a  '  beautiful 
woman.'"  The  man  began  to  dii;  at  the  gravehed 
pathway  with  hie  stick.  Tlie  memory  of  that 
moment  had  dieturbed  his  outward  calm.  "  Then 
she  goes  oflF  to  the  ball  with  your  nephew  or  the 
Bon  of  your  old  friend,  and  you  throw  aside  your 
Aristotle  and  think.  You  can  no  longer  conceal 
from  yourself  that  this  restleBauea^  this  want  of 
concentration,  this  general  disturbance  is  none 
olherthan  love.  Then,  with  that  naive  modesty 
which  is  one  of  your  most  charming  characteris- 
tics you  begin  to  compare  yourself  with  the 
dashing  young  fe]Iovv  who  has  just  left.  You 
ignore  the  fact  that  you,  too,  have  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  a  competence  ofotlier  tilings  in  jj;o]d  besides, 
and  you  ask  3'ourself  how  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
so  much  as  com]jare  you  with  him.  Still,  you 
resolve  to  win  7ier." 

The  man  uttered  what  I  gatliered  to  be,  a  sigh 
and  hacked  at  some  stinging-nettles. 


"Yes,"  I  said,  reo5>ening  the  wound  as  gently 
as  I  could,  "you  resolve  to  win  her  and  you  do." 

The  man  made  a  movement  of  despair. 

"  But,"  I  said,  striving  to  introduce  as  much 
gentleness  as  1  could  into  my  accents,  "  one  day, 
before  the  inarriiige,  the  girl's  secret  leaks  out.  It 
is  a  sen«e  of  duty  that  drives  her  to  your  arms. 
She  loves  the  other.  However,  you  do  not  betray 
your  knowledge.  You  let  all  the  preparations  for 
your  new  home  proceed.  Her  favourite  dimity  is 
hung  u]i.  The  walls  are  papered  with  the  trellised 
paper  that  she  loves.  Her  canary  is  caged  in  the 
parlour  window.  Then  at  the  dramatic  moment 
you  declare  that  it  is  all  for  them,  that  you  could 
hold  no  place  in  her  bright  young  life— and  steal 
away  smiling  a  henison  upon  their  happiness,  but 
with  an  aching  void  in  your  heart." 

I  thought  that  I  had  gone  too  far.  The  man's 
feelings  seemed  to  have  overcome  him — but  sud- 
denly he  was  aroused  by  a  voice  from  the  house- 
It  was  a  raucous,  nagging,  female  voice,  and  its 
owner,  fat,  florid,  and  overdressed,  appeared  be- 
neath the  jasmined  porch.  Something  about  her 
seemed  familiar. 

"  Peter  !  "  she  shouted  imjieriously. 

The  old  man  looked  timorously  round  and 
whispered  in  my  ear :  "  S'sh  !  you're  all  wrong,"  he 
said ;  "  1  married  her." 

Harold  White. 
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A  COMPLETE  LONG  STORY  BY  THE  FAMOUS 

BAND-KING. 


THE   FIFTH  STRING 


By  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA/ 


COMING  of 
D  i  0 1 1 i  to 

America  had 
awakened  more 
than  nsual  in- 
terest in  the 
man  and  his 
work.  His 
marvellous  suc- 
cess as  violinist 
in  the  leading 
capitals  of 
Europe,  t  o- 
gether  with 
many  brilliant  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  liis  instrument,  had  long  been  favourably 
commented  on  by  tlie  critics  of  the  old 
world.  Many  stories  of  his  struggles  and 
his  triumphs  had  found  their  way  across  the 
ocean  and  had  been  read  and  re-read  with 
interest. 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  the 
well-known  impresario,  announced  with  an 
air  of  conscious  pride  and  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm that  he  had  secured  Diotti  for  a 
"  limited "  number  of  concerts,  Perkins's 
friends  assured  that  wide-awake  gentleman 
that  his  foresight  amounted  to  positive 
genius,  and  they  predicted  an  unparalleled 
success  for  his  star. 

On  the  night  precediTig  Diotti's  debt/t  in 
New  York,  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  at 
a  reception  given  by  Mre.  Ijlewellyn,  a  social 
leader  and  a  devoted  patron  of  the  arts. 

During  one  of  those  sudden  and  un- 
esplainable  lulls  that  always  occur  in  general 
drawing-room  conversations,  Diotti  turned 
to  Mrs.  Llewellyn  and  whispered  :  "  Who  is 
the  charming  vonng  woman  just  entering  ?  " 

'*  The  beauty  in  white?"  ' 

"  Yes,  the  beauty  in  white,''  softly  echoing 
Mrs.  Llewellyn's  query.  He  leaned  forward 
and  with  eager  eyes  gazed  in  admiration  at 
the  new-comer. 


*  Cfipyright.  I!K)2,  liy  the  Bowen-MetriU  Company, 
in  the  Uiiitf'd  State?  of  AmericiL. 

Fkbkitary,  1903. 


"That  is  Miss  Wallace— Miss  Mildred 
Wallace,  only  child  of  one  of  New  York's 
prominent  bankers." 

"She  is  beautiful — a  queen  by  divine 
right!"  cried  he,  and  then,  with  a  mingling 
of  impetuosity  and  importunity,  entreated 
his  hostess  to,  pi'esent  him. 

And  thus  tltey  met. 

Miss  Wallace  and  Diotti  had  wandered 
into  the  conservatory. 

"  A  desire  for  happiness  is  our  common 
heritage,"  he  was  saying  in  his  richly 
melodious  voice. 

"  But  to  define  what  constitutes  happiness 
is  very  difficult,"  she  replied. 

"Not  necessarily,"  he  went  on.  "  If  tlie 
motive  is  clearly  within  our  grasp,  the 
attainment  is  possible." 

"  For  example  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  miser  is  happy  when  he  hoards  liia 
gold  ;  the  pliilantliropist  when  lie  distributes 
his.  The  attiiinment  is  identical,  but  the 
motives  are  antipodal." 

"  Then  one  possessing  sufficient  motives 
could  be  happy  without  end  ? "  she  suggested 
donbtingly. 

"  That  Is  my  theory.  The  Niobe  of  old 
had  happiness  within  licr  power." 

"  The  gods  thought  not,"  said  she.  "  In 
their  very  pity  they  changed  her  into  stone, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  she  ever  tells  the 
story  of  her  sorrow." 

"But  are  her  children  weeping?"  he 
asked.  "  I  think  not.  Happiness  can  bloom 
from  the  seeds  of  deepest  woe." 

"  Still,  Fate  can  rob  us  of  our  patrimony," 
she  replied  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  while  life  is  here  and  eternity 
beyond,"  he  said  reassnringly. 

"  Wliat  if  a  soul  lies  dormant  and  will  not 
arouse  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  There  are  souls  that  have  no  motive  low 
enough  for  earth,  but  only  liigh  enough  for 
heaven,"  lie  said,  with  evident  intention, 
looking  almost  directly  at  her. 

"  Then  one  nmst  come  who  jspeaks  in 
Nature's  tongue,^t^ee>  eoft^Q^p 
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"  And  the  soul  will  thea  awake,"  he  added 
earnestiy. 

"But  is  there  such  a  one?"  she  asked. 
"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  studied  drawing,  worked 
diligently  and,  I  hope,  intelligently,  and  yet 
I  w^  quickly  convinced  that  a  counterfeit 

presentment  of  Natnre  was  puny  and  insig- 
niticiint.  I  painted  Niagara.  My  friends 
praised  my  effort.  I  saw  Niagara  again — I 
destroyed  tlie  picture." 

"Still,  man  lias  won  the  adniiiution  of 
man  by  his  achievements,"  he  said. 

"  Alas  for  me  !"  she  sighed,  "  I  have  not 
felt  it." 

"Surely  you  have  been  stirred  by  the 
wonders  man  has  accomplished  in  music's 
realm  ?  "  Diotti  ventured. 

"  I  never  have  been."    She  spoke  sadly 

and  reflectively. 

"  But  does  not  the  passion-laden  tbemo  of 
a  master,  or  tlie  niarvellous  feelintj  of  a 
player,  awaken  your  emotions  ?  "  persisted  he. 

She  stood  leaning  lightly  agauist  a  pillar 
by  the  fountain.  "  I  never  hear  a  pianist, 
however  ^rcat  and  famous,  but  I  see  the 
little  creuin -coloured  hammers  within  the 
piano  bobbing  up  and  down  like  acrobatic 
brownies.  I  never  hear  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd  for  the  artist  and  watch  him  return 
to  bow  his  thanks,  but  I  mentally  demand 
that  these  little  acrobats,  each  resting  on  an 
individnal  pedestal,  and  weary  from  his 
efforts,  siiall  appear  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
applause. 

"  When  1  listen  to  a  great  singer,"  con- 
tinued this  world-defying  sceptic,  ''trilling 
like  a  thrush,  scampering  over  the  scales,  F 
see  a  clumsy  lot  of  ah,  ah,  ahs,  awkwardly, 
uncertainly  ambling  up  the  gamut,  saying  : 
'  Were  it  not  for  us,  she  could  not  sing  thus. 
Give  us  our  meed  of  praise.' " 

Slowly  he  I'cplied  :  "Masters  ha.ve  written 
in  wondrous  language,  and  masters  have 
played  with  wondrous  power." 

"And  1  so  long  to  hear,"  she  said  almost 
])laintivL'ly.  "  1  marvel  at  the  invention  of 
the  composer  and  the  skill  of  the  player,  taut 
there  1  cease." 

He  looked  at  her  intently.  She  was 
standing  before  him,  not  a  block  of  chiseled 
ice,  but  a  beautiful,  breathing  woman.  He 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  together  they  made 
their  way  t )  the  drawing-room. 

"  Perhaps,  some  day,  one  will  come  who 
can  sing  a  song  of  perfect  love  in  perfect 
tones,  and  your  soul  will  be  attuned  to  his 
melody." 

"  Perhaps— and  good-night,"  she  softly 
said. 


U. 

Ok  the  evening  of  Deceml)er  the  12th, 
Diotti  made  his  initial  bow  in  New  York  to 
an  andience  that  completely  filled  every 
available  space  ui  the  Academy  of  Music— a 
representative  andience,  distinguished  alike 
for  beauty,  wealth,  and  discernment. 

When  the  violinist  appeared  for  his  solo, 
lie  quietly  ackudwledged  the  cordial  reception 
of  tiie  audience  and  immediately  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  the  evening.  At  a 
slight  nod  from  him,  the  conductor  rapped 
attention,  then  launched  the  orchestra  into 
the  introduction  of  the  concerto,  Diotti's 
favourite,  selected  for  the  first  number.  As 
the  violinist  turned  to  the  conductor,  he 
faced  slightly  to  the  left  and  in  a  direct  line 
with,  the  second  proscenium  box.  His  pose 
was  admirable.  He  was  handsoitie,  with  the 
olive-tinted  warmth  of  his  Southern  home — 
fairly  tall,  straight-limbed  and  lithe— a 
picture  of  poetic  grace.  His  was  the  face 
of  a  man  who  trusted  with  reserve,  the 
njanner  of  one  who  believed  implicitly, 
feeling  that  good  was  universal  and  evil 
accidental. 

As  the  music  grew  louder  and  the 
orch^tra  approached  the  peroration  of  the 
preface  of  the  coming  solo,  the  violinist 
raised  his  head  slowly.    Suddenly  his  eyes 

met  the  gaze  of  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
second  proscenium  box.  His  face  flushed. 
He  looked  inquiringly,  almost  appealingly,  at 
her.  She  sab  immovable  and  serene,  a  lace- 
franied  vision  in  white. 

It  was  she  who,  since  he  had  met  hei', 
ouly  the  night  before,  held  his  very  soul  in 
thraldom. 

He  lifted  his  bow,  tenderly  placing  it  on 
the  strings.  Faintly  came  the  first  measures 
of  the  theme.  The  melody,  noble,  limpid 
and  beautiful,  floated  in  dreamy  sway  over 
the  vast  auditorium  and  seemed  to  cast  a 
mystic  glamour  over  the  player.  As  the 
final  note  of  the  first  movement  was  dying 
away,  the  audience,  awakening  from  its 
delicious  trance,  broke  forth  into  spontaneous 
bravos. 

Mildred  Wallace,  scrutinising  the  pro- 
gramme, merely  drew  her  wrap  closer  about 
her  shouldei'S  and  sat  more  erect.  At  the 
end  of  the  concerto  the  applause  was 
generous  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
virtuoso.  Diotti  unquestionably  had  scored 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  career.  But  the 
lady  in  the  box  had  remaiued  silent  and 
unaffected  throughout. 

The  poor  felliQj^,^^  sg§ftB»eiWjiher  during 
the  time  he  played,  and  the  mighty  cheers 
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that  came  from  floor  and  galleries  stmck  He  had  persuaded  himself  she  should  not  be 

upon  his  ear  like  the  echoes  of  mockingf  insensible  to  his  genius  ;  but  the  dying  ashes 

demons.    Leaving  the  stajje,  he  hnrried  to  of  his  hopes,  his  dreams,  were  smonldei'ing', 

his  dressing-room  and  sank  into  a  chair.  and  in  his  desp^[r  y^;^^^:l^J^^J^^ht ;  "  I 
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atii  not  great  onoiigb  for  her.  I  am  but  a 
man  ;  her  consort  siiould  be  a  goJ.  Iler 
soul,  untouched  by  human  passion  or  huTiiau 
skill,  demands  the  power  of  godlike  genius 
to  arouse  it." 

Music-lovers  crowded  into  his  dressiiig- 
rooiu,  enthusiastic  in  their  praises.  Cards 
conveying  delicate  coniphments  written  in 
delicate  ciiirograpliy  poured  in  upon  him, 
but  in  vain  he  looked  for  some  sign,  some 
word  from  her. 

Quickly  be  left  the  tlieatre  and  songht  his 
hotel.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and 
almost  sobbed  his  thoughts,  and  their  burden 
was — 

"I  aui  not  great  enough  for  her.  I  am 
but  a  man.    I  am  but  a  man  !  " 

III. 

The  viohnist  ha<l  made  a  great  hit,  yet  when 
Perkins  entered  Diotti's  room,  he  found 
the  violinist  heavy-eyed  and  dejected.  "My 
dear  Signor,"  he  began,  showing  a  large 
envelope  bulging  with  newspaper  clippings, 
"  I  have  brought  the  notices.  They  are  quite 
the  limit,  I  assure  you.  Nothing  like  them 
ever  heard  before.  Passed  tlie  box-office 
coming  up  ;  nothing  left  but  a  few  seats  in 
the  top  gallery.  We'll  stand  them  on  their 
heads  to-niorrow  night — see  if  we  don't." 
Then  ho  handed  the  bursting  en\  eh)pe  of 
notices  to  Diotti,  who  listlessly  put  them  on 
the  tiihle  at  liis  side. 

"  Too  tired  to  read,  eh  ?  "  said  Perkins, 
and  then,  with  the  advance-agent  instinct 
strong  within  him,  he  selected  a  clipping 
and  touching  the  violinist  on  the  shoulder  -. 
"  Let  me  read  this  one  to  you.  It  is  by 
Herr  Totenkellar.  He  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  but  he  did  himself  proud  this  time. 
Great  critic  when  he  wants  to  be." 

Perkins  cleared  his  tiiroiit  and  began  ; 
"'Diotti  combines  tremendous  feeling  with 
equally  tremendous  technique.  The  entire 
audience  was  under  the  witchery  of  his  art.'" 
Diotti  slowly  negatived  that  statement  with 
bowed  head.  "  '  His  tone  is  full,  round,  and 
clear ;  his  interpretation  lends  a  story- 
telling charm  to  the  music ;  for,  while  we 
drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  exquisite 
melody,  we  saw  sparkling  withiii  the  waters 
the  lights  of  Paradise.  New  York  never  has 
heard  his  eipial.  He  stands  alone,  pre- 
eminent, an  artistic  giant.'  " 

"Xow,  tliat'.s  what  I  call  great,"  said  the 
impresario  dramatically.  "  When  you  hit 
'roterikellar  that  w^ay,  you  are  good  for  all 
kinds  of  money." 

Perkins  took  his  hat  and  cane  and  moved 


towards  the  door.  The  violinist  arose  and 
extended  his  hand  vpearily.  "Good-day" 
came  simultaneously  ;  then  :  "  I'm  off.  We'll 
turn  'em  away  to-morrow  ;  see  if  we  don't  1 " 

JV. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and 
there  was  the  largest  crowd  in  the  history 
of  the  Ac^i^einy.  Every  seat  was  occupied, 
every  fotfi^^^tanding  room  taken.  Chairs 
were  placed  ^a".  the  side  aisles.  The  pro- 
<;rammes  annotiaced  that  it  was  the  second 
appearance  in  America  of  Angelo  Diotti,  the 
renowned  Tuscan  \'iolinist. 

The  orchestra  had  perfmietorily  ground 
out  the  overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  the 
baritone  had  stentoriauly  emitted  "  Dio 
Possente,'"  the  soprano  was  working  her  w^ay 
through  the  closing  measures  of  the  mad 
scene  from  "  Lucia,"  and  Diotti  was  number 
four  on  the  programme.  The  conductor 
stood  beside  his  platform,  ready  to  ascend  as 
Diotti  appeared. 

The  audience,  ever  ready  to  act  when 
those  on  the  stage  cease  that  occupation, 
gave  a  splendid  imitation  of  the  historic  last 
scene  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Having 
accomplished  this  to  its  evident  satisfaction, 
tlie  audience  proceeded,  like  the  closing  phnise 
of  tlie  (.UiLterdammerung  "  Dead  March, 
to  l)ecome  isxeeedingly  (priet — then  expectant. 

This  expectancy  lasted  fully  three  minutes. 
Then  there  were  some  impatient  hand- 
clappings.  A  few  pereons  whispered : 
»  Why  is  he  late  ?  "  "  Why  doesn't  he 
come  ?  "  "I  wonder  where  Diotto  is  ?  "  and 
then  came  unmistakable  signs  of  impatience. 
At  its  height  Perkins  appeared  hesitatingly. 
Nervous  and  jerky  he  walked  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage  and  raised  his  hand,  begging 
silence.    The  audience  was  stilled. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  falteringly 
said,  "  Signor  Diotti  left  his  hotel  at  seven 
o'clock  and  was  dri\en  to  the  Academy. 
The  call-boy  rapped  at  his  dressing-room, 
and  not  receiving  a  reply,  opened  the  door, 
to  find  the  room  empty.  We  have  de- 
spatched searchere  in  every  direction  and 
have  sent  out  a  police  alarm.  We  fear 
some  accident  has  befallen  the  Signor.  We 
ask  your  indulgence  for  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment, and  beg  to  say  that  your  money  will 
be  rL^ruiidi'd  at  the  box-office." 

Diotti  had  disappeared  as  completely  aa 
though  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

V. 

"My  dearust  Sister,— You  doubtless  were 
exceedingly  mystified  a^g^W^over  the 
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report  that  was  flashed  to  Europe  regarding 
my  sudden  disappearance  on  the  eve  of  my 
second  concert  in  New  York. 

'*  Fearing,  sweet  Francesca,  that  yon  might 
mourn  me  as  dead,  I  sent  the  cablegram  you 
received  some  weeks  Biuee,  telling  you  to  be 
of  good  heart  and  await,  my  letter.  To  make 
niyaction  thoronghlyiinderstood,  I  must  give 
yon  a  record  of  what  happened  to  nie  from 
tlie  fifst  day  I  arrived  in  America.  I  found 
a  great  interest  manifested  in  my  premiere, 
and  socially  everything  was  done  to  make  me 
happy. 

"  Mrs.  James  Llewellyn,  whom,  you  uo 
doubt  remember,  we  met  iu  Florence  the 
winter  of  18  —  ,  immediately  after  I  reached 
New  York  arranged  a  reception  for  me 
which  was  clegaiu-  ui  the  extreme.  Bntfrom 
that  night  du.ics  my  miseiy. 

"Yon  ask  her  n;inie  ?--A[ikired  Wallace. 
*  Tell  me  what  she  is  like,'  I  hear  you  say.  Of 
graceful  height,  willowy  and  excjuisitely 
moulded,  not  over  twenty-four,  with  the 
face  of  a  Madonna  ;  wondrous  eyes  of 
darkest  blue,  hair  indescribable  in  its  maze 
of  tawny  colour— in  a  word,  the  perfection 
of  womanhood.  In  half  an  hour  I  was  her 
abject  slave  and  proud  in  my  serfdom. 
"When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  that  evening,  T 
could  not  sleej).  Her  image  ever  was  before 
me,  elusive  and  shadowy.  And  yet  we 
seemed  to  grow  farther  and  farther  apart — 
she  near  heaven,  I  nearer  earth. 

"  The  next  evening  I  gave  my  first,  and 
what  I  fear  may  prove  my  last,  concert  in 
America.  The  vision  of  ray  dreams  was 
there,  radiant  in  rarest  beauty.  Singularly 
enough,  she  was  in  the  direct  line  of  my 
vision  while  I  played.  I  saw  only  her, 
played  but  for  her,  and  cast  my  soul  at 
her  feet.  She  sat  indifferent  and  silent. 
'  Cold  ? '  you  say.  No  !  No  !  Francesca, 
not  cold  ;  superior  to  my  poor  efforts.  I 
realised  my  limitations.  I  questioned  my 
genius.  When  I  returned  to  bow  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  most  generous  ap- 
plause 1  have  ever  received,  there  was  no 
sign  on  tier  part  that  I  had  interested  her, 
either  tlirough  my  talent  or'  by  appeal  to  her 
curiosity.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  some 
word  might  come  from  her,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointmenfc.  The  critics  were 
fulsome  in  their  pi-aise,  and  the  public  was 
lavish  with  its  plaudits,  but  I  was  abjectly 
miserable.  Another  sleepless  night,  and  I 
was  determined  to  see  her.  My  heart  craved 
one  word,  however  matter-of-fact,  that  would 
rekindle  the  hope  that  was  dying  within  me. 

"  Hesitatingly,  and  like  a  clumsy  yokel,  I 


blurted  :  '  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
you  oared  for  the  performance  I  gave  ? ' 

" '  It  certainly  ought  to  make  little  differ- 
ence to  you,'  she  replied  ;  '  the  public  was 

enthusiastic  enough  in  its  endorsement.' 

"  '  But  I  want  your  opinion,'  1  pleaded. 

"  '  My  opinion  would  not  at  alt  affect  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict,'  she  replied 
calmly. 

"'And,'  I  urged  desperately^  'yon  were 
not  affected  in  the  least  ? ' 

"  Very  coldly  she  answered  :  '  Not  in  the 
least ' ;  and  then  fearlessly,  like  a  princess 
in  the  PaJace  of  Truth :  '  If  ever  a  man 
comes  who  can  awaken  my  heart,  frankly 
and  honestly  I  will  confess  it.' 

"  '  Perhaps  such  a  one  lives,'  I  said,  '  but 
hiis  yet  to  reach  the  height  to  win  you— 
your— — ' 

"  '  Speak  it,'  she  said,  '  to  win  my  love  ! ' 

"'Yes,'  I  cried,  startled  at  her  candour, 
'  to  win  your  love.'  Hope  slowly  rekindled 
within  my  I)rea8t,  and  then  with  half-closed 
eyes,  and  wooingly,  she  said — 

"  'No  drooping  Clytie  could  be  more  con- 
stant than  I  to  him  who  strikes  the  chord 
that  is  responsive  in  my  soul.' 

"  I  went  out  into  the  gathering  gloom.  Her 
words  haunted  me.  A  strange  feeling  came 
over  me.  A  voice  witliin  me  cried  :  '  Do 
not  play  to-night.  Study  !  study !  Per- 
haps in  the  full  fruition  of  your  genius  your 
ninsic,  like  the  warm  w^cstern  wind  to  the 
harp,  may  bring  life  to  her  soul.' 

"  I  fled,  and  I  am  here.  I  am  delving 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  my 
art,  and  I  pray  God  each  hour  that  1:1  e  may 
place  within  my  grasp  the  wondrous  music 
His  blessed  angels  sing,  for  the  soul  of  her  I 
love  is  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 
*'  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  ANftELO. 

"  Island  of  Bahama,  January  2." 

vr. 

Whkn  Diotti  left  Ncw^  York  so  precipitately, 
lie  took  passage  on  a  coast-line  steamer  sail- 
for  the  Bahama  Islands.  Once  there,  he 
leased  a  small  caf/,  one  of  a  group  off  the 
mainland,  and  lived  alone  and  unattended, 
save  for  the  weekly  visits  of  an  old  tisherman 
and  his  son,  who  brought  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from  the  town  miles  away.  His 
dwelling-iilaee,  surrounded  with'  palmetto 
trees,  was  little  more  than  a  rough  shelter, 
Diotti  arose  at  daylight,  and  after  a  simple 
repast,  took  himself  to  practice.  Hour  after 
hour  he  would  let  his  muse  run  riot  with  his 
fingers.    Lovingly  he  wooed  the  strings  with 
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plaintive  son^,  then  conquering  and  triura- 
pbaiit  would  be  his  tberne.  But  neither 
satisfied  him.  The  vague  dream  of  a  melody 
more  beautiful  than  ever  man  had  heard 
dwelt  hauntingly  on  the  borders  of  his  ima- 
giniitii)n,  but  was  no  nearer  realisation  than 
when  lie  began.  As  the  day's  work  closed, 
he  wearily  placed  the  violin  within  its  case, 
murmuring  :  "  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  I  have  not 
found  it." 

Days  passed,  weeks  crept  slowly  on  ;  still 
he  worked,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
One  day,  feverish  ami  c*citcd,  he  played  on 
in  monotone  ahndst  listless.  His  tired,  over- 
wrought brain  denied  a  further  thought. 
His  arm  and  fingers  refused  response  to  his 
will.  With  an  uncontrollable  uutburst  of 
grief  and  anger,  he  dashed  the  violin  to  the 
floor,  where  it  lay  a  hopeless  wreck.  Ex- 
tending his  arms,  he  cried,  in  the  agony  of 
despair :  "  It  is  of  no  use !  If  the  God  of 
Heaven  will  not  aid  me,  I  ask  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  to  come  !  " 

A  tall,  rather  spare,  but  well-made  and 
handsome  man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
hub. 

"1  beg  pardon,"  said  the  nuisician,  sur- 
prised and  visilily  ncttleil  at  the  intrusion  ; 
and  then  with  I'nreed  politeness  he  asked  : 
"  To  wliom  am  I  indebted  for  this  unex- 
pected visit  ?  " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  a 
card  from  his  case  and  handing  it  to  the 
musician,  who  read  :  "  Satan,"  and  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer :  "  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness." 

"  I  am  the  Prince,"  said  the  stranger, 
l)owing  low. 

There  was  no  hint  of  the  pavement-made 
ruler  in  the  information  he  gave,  but  rather 
of  the  desire  of  one  gentleman  to  set  another 
right  at  the  beginning.  The  musician 
assumed  a  position  of  open-mouthed  wonder, 
gazing  steadily  at  the  visitor. 

"  Satan  ?  "  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"  You  need  help  and  advice,"  said  the 
visitor,  his  voice  sounding  like  that  of  a 
disciple  of  the  heahng  art. 

*'  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  shuddering  violinist ; 
"  go  away  !    I  do  not  need  you." 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  accept  that  statement 
as  gospel  truth,"  said  Satan  sarcastically, 
"  for  if  ever  a  man  needed  help,  you  are  that 
man." 

"But  not  from  you,"  replied  Diotd. 

"  That  statement  is  discredited  also  by 
your  outburat  of  a  few  moments  ago,  when 
you  called  upon  me." 

"I  do  not  need  you,"  reiterated  the 


musician.  "  I  will  have  none  of  you  !  "  and 
he  waved  his  arm  towards  the  door,  as  if  he 
desired  the  interview  to  end. 

"  I  came  at  your  behest,  actuated  entirely 
by  kindness  of  heart,"  said  Satan. 

Diotti  laughed  derisively,  and  Satan, 
showing  just  the  slightest  feehng  at  Diotti's 
behaviour,  said  reprovingly  ;  "  If  you  will 
listen  a  moment,  and  not  he  so  rude  to  an 
utter  stranger,  we  may  reach  some  con- 
clusion to  your  benefit." 

"  Get  thee  behind  " 

"  I  know  exactly  what  yciu  were  about  to 
say.  Have  no  fears  on  that  score.  I  have 
no  demands  to  make  and  no  impossible 
compacts  to  insist  npon." 

"  1  have  heard  of  you  before,"  knowingly 
spoke  the  violinist,  nodding  his  head 
sadly. 

"No  doubt  you  have,"  smiiiiigly.  "My 
reputation,  which  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  people,  is  not  of  the  best, 
and  places  me  at  times  in  awkward  positions. 
But  1  am  beginning  to  live  it  down."  The 
stranger  looked  contrition  itself.  "  To  prove 
my  sincerity,  I  desire  to  help  you  win  lier 
Uv.'''' 

"  How  can  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  Very  easily.  You  have  been  wasting 
time,  energy,  and  health  in  a  wild  desire  to 
play  better.  The  trouble  lies  not  with 
you." 

"  Not  with  me  ?"  interrupted  the  violinist, 
now  thoroughly  interested. 

*'  The  trouble  lies  not  with  yon,"  repeated 
the  visitor,  "  but  with  the  iniserabie  violin 
you  have  been  using  and  have  just  de- 
stroyed," and  he  pointed  to  the  shattered 
instrument. 

Tears  welled  from  the  poor  violinist's  eyes 
as  he  gazed  on  the  fragments  of  his  beloved 
violin,  tiie  pieces  lying  scattered  about  as  the 
result  of  his  unfortunate  anger. 

"  It  was  a  Stradivarius,"  said  Diotti  sadly. 

"  Had  it  been  a  Stradivarius,  an  Amati,  or 
a  Guamerius,  or  a  host  of  othei'S  i*olled  into 
one,  you  would  not  have  found  in  it  the 
melody  to  win  the  heart  of  the  woman  you 
love.  Get  a  better  and  more  suitable  instru- 
ment." 

"  Where  is  one  ?  "  earnestly  interrogated 
Diotti,  vaguely  realising  that  Satan  knew. 

"  In  my  possession,"  Satan  replied. 

"  She  would  hate  me  if  she  knew  I  had 
reconrse  to  the  powers  of  darkness  to  gain 
her  love." 

Satan,  wincing  at  this  uncomplimentary 
allusion  to  himself,  rephed  rather  warmly  : 
"  My  dear  sir,  ]*[ere  i^  i^^^^^^acfc  that  I 
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feel  in  particnlaiiy  good  spirits  Lliia  morning,  both  suicidal  contingencies.    "  Do  you  want 

I  should  resent  your  ili-timed  remarks  and  the  violin  or  not  ?  " 

leave  you  to  end  your  miserable  existence         "  I  rnijrht  look  at  it,"  said  Diotti,  resolving 

with  rope  or  pistol,"  and  Satan  pantomimed  mentally  tliatheia3«ldygo.sftj"wvWjoub  harm. 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Satan.  He  gave  a  long 
whistle. 

Au  old  man,  beiiring  a  violin  case,  came 
within  the  room.    He  bowed  to  the  wonder^ 

ing  Diotti  and  proceeded  to  open  the  am'. 
Taking  tlie  iiistfunitiiit  out,  titu  old  man 
fondled  ic  with  loving  and  tender  solicitude, 
pointing  out  its  many  beauties. 

"That  will  do,"  interrupted  Satan,  taking 
the  violin  -Croni  the  little  man,  who  bowed' 
low  and  ecrenioniousiy  took  his  departure. 
Then  the  Devil,  pointing  to  the  instrument, 
asked  :  "  Isn't  it  a  beautj  ?  " 

The  musician,  eyeing'  it  keenly,  replied  : 
"  Yes,  it  is,  but  not  the  kind  of  violin  I 
play  on." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  carelessly  observed  the  other, 
"  yon  refer  to  that  extra  string." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  puzzled  vioiinist, 
examining  it  {:losely. 

"  Allow  me  to  explain  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  magnificent  instru- 
ment," 8y.id  his  Satanic  Majesty.  "  This 
string,"  pointing  to  the  G,  *'  is  the  string  of 
pity;  this  one,"  referring  to  the  third,  "is 
the  string  of  hope  ;  this,"  plunking  the  A, 
"  is  attuned  to  love,  while  this  one,  the  E 
string,  gives  forth  sounds  of  joy. 

"  You  will  observe,"  went  on  the  visitor, 
noting  the  intense  interest  displayed  by  the 
vioiinist,  "  tiiiit  the  position  of  the  strings  is 
the  same  as  on  any  other  violin,  and  there- 
fore will  require  no  additional  study  on  your 
part." 

"  But  tliat  extra  string  ? "  interrnpted 
Diotti,  designating  the  middle  one  on  the 
violin,  a  vague  foreboding  i-ising  within 
him.  ' 

'*  That,"  said  MephisLopheles  solemnly, 
and  with  no  pretence  of  sophistry,  "  is  the 
string  of  death,  and  he  who  plays  upon  it 
dies  at  once." 

"  Tlie— string— of--deatli  I  "  repeated  the 
violinifi^t  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Yes,  tlie  string  of  ileath,"  Satnn  repeated, 
"  and  lie  who  plays  upon  it  dies  at  once. 
But,"  he  added  cheerfully,  "  that  need  not 
worry  you.  I  noticed  a  marvellous  facility 
in  your  arm  work.  Your  staccato  and 
spicaito  are  wondei-ful.  Every  form  of 
bowing  ai)pearK  child's  play  to  you.  It  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  avoid  touching  the 
sti'ing." 

"  Why  avoid  it  ?   Can  it  not  be  cut  olF  ?  " 

"  Ail  !  tiiat's  the  rub.  If  yon  examine  the 
violin  closely,  you  will  find  tliat  tlie  string  of 
death  is  made  up  of  the  extra  lengths  of  tlie 
Other  four  strings.  To  cut  it  olf  would 
destroy  the  others,  and  then  pity,  hope,  love, 


and  joy  would  cease  to  exist  in  the  soul  of 
the  violin." 

"  How  like  life  itself  I "  Diotti  reflected. 
"  Pity,  hope,  love,  joy  end  in  death,  and 

throngli  death  they  are  born  again." 

"  That's  the  idea  precisely,"  said  Satan, 
evidently  relieved  by  Diotti's  logic  and  quick 
perception. 

Tlie  violinist  examined  the  instrument 
with  the  practised  eye  of  an  expert,  and 
turning  to  Satan,  said  :  "The  four  strings 
are  beautifully  white  and  transparent,  but 
this  one  is  black  and  odd-looking.  What  is 
it  wrapped  with  ?  " 

"  The  fifth  string  was  added  after  an 
unfortunate  episode  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  I  was  somewhat  concerned,"  said  Satan 
Koberiy.  "  It  is  wrapped  with  strands  of  hair 
from  the  fii'st  niotherof  man."  Impressively 
then  he  ofFeved  the  violin  to  Diotti. 

1  dare  not  take  it,"  said  tJie  perplexed 
musiuian  ;  "it's  from-- — " 

"  Yes,  it  is  directly  from  there ;  but  I 
brought  it  from  heaven  when  I— I  left," 
said  the  fallen  angel,  with  remorb?-  in  his 
voice.  "It  was  my  constant  companion 
there.  But.  no  one  in  my  doKiain — not  1 
myself— can  play  upon  it  now,  for  lb  will 
respond  neither  to  oiu"  longing  for  pity, 
ho]K',  Un-e,  joy,  ni>i-  (:v(-n  deatli,"  and  sadly 
and  retriispeetively  Satan  g;ixt'd  inti>  \  acancy  ; 
then,  after  a  long  pause  :  "  Try  tiio  instru- 
ment !  " 

Diotti  placed  the  \iolin  in  positiijn  and 
drew  the  bow  across  the  string  of  joy,  im- 
provising on  it.  Almost  instantly  the  birds 
of  the  forest  dai-ted  hither  and  thither, 
carolling  forth  in  gladsome  strains.  The 
Devil  alone  was  sad,  and  with  emotion  said — 
It  is  many,  many  years  since  I  have 
heard  that  string." 

Next  tiie  artist  changed  to  the  string  of 
pity,  and  thoughts  of  the  woi'ld's  sorrows 
came  over  him  like  a  pall. 

"  Wonderful,  most  wonderful  !  "  said  the 
mystified  viulimst.  "With  this  instrument  I 
can  conquer  the  world  !  " 

"  Aye,  more  to  you  than  the  world,"  said 
the  tempter,  "  a  woman's  love." 

A  woman's  love — to  the  despairing  suitor 
there  was  one  and  only  one  in  tiiis  wide, 
wide  world,  and  her  words,  bnrning  their 
way  into  his  heart,  had  made  this  temptation 
])()ssible ;  "  No  drooping  Clytie  could  be 
uKire  consiant  than  I  to  him  who  strikes  the 
cliurd  that  is  responsi\  e  in  ray  soul." 

Holding  the  violin  aloft,  he  cried  exnlt- 
iugly  :  "  Henceforth  thou  art  mine,  though 
death  and  oblivion  lurk  ever  near  thee  !  " 
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Perkins,  seated  iu  his  office,  threw  the 
morning  pper  aside.  "It's  no  use,"  he 
said,  turning  to  the  office  boy;  "I  don't 
believe  they  ever  wil!  find  him,  dead  or 
alive.    Whoever  put  up  the  job  on  Diotfci 


"The  old  man  fondled  it  with  loving  and  tender  eolicitudc." 


was  a  past  grand  master  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  silent  assassin  that  hn-ks  in  the 
shadow  of  the  midnight  moon  is  an  explosion 
of  dynainite  compared  to  the  party  that  made 
away  with  Diotti.  Yon  ask,  why  shonid  they 
kill  bim  ?     My  boy,  you  don't  know  the 


world.  Tliey  were  jealous  of  his  enormous 
hit,  of  our  dazzling  success.  Jealousy  did  it." 

The  *'  they  "  of  Perkins  comprised  rival 
managers,  rival  artists,  newspaper  critics,  and 
everybody  at  large  who  would  not  concede 
that  the  attractions  managed  by  Perkins  were 
the    "  greatest  on 
■  ■  ,  earth." 

"  AVe'll  never  see 
his  like  again  — 
come  in  !  "  this  last 
in  answerto  a  knock. 

Diotti  appeared 
at  the  open  door. 
I*erkins  jumped  hke 
one  shot  from  a 
catapult,  and  rusb- 
iiig  towards  the 
silent  figure  iu  the 
doorway,  exclaimed: 
"  Bless  niysoul !  are 
you  a  ghost  ?  " 

"  A  substantial 
one,"  said  Diotti, 
with  a  sniiie. 

"  Ai-e  you  really 
here  ? "  continued 
the  astonished  im- 
presario, using 
Diotti's  arm  as  a 
pump  -  handle  and 
pinching  liini  at  the 
same  time. 

When  they  were 
seated,  Perkins  plied 
■  Diotti  witli  all  man- 
ner (if  questions  : 
"  How  did  it  hap- 
]}en  ?  How  did  you 
escape  '(  "  and  the 
like,  all  of  which 
Diotti  parried  Mith 
monoeyllabi  c  replies, 
finally  saying  :  "  I 
was  dissatislicd  with 
my  playing  and  went 
away  to  study." 

"  Do  yon  know 
that  the  failure  to 
fulfil  your  contract 
has  cost  me  at  least 
ten  thousand  dol- 
lars?" said  the 
shrewd  manager,  tiie  commercial  side  of  his 
nature  asserting  itself. 

"All  of  which  1  will  pay,"  ipiietly  replied 
the  artist.  "  Besides,  I  am  ready  to  play 
now,  and  you  can  ainiouncea  concert  within 
a  week,  if  yon  like."       ^  , 
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"If  I  like  ? "  cried  the  hustiin<^  Perking. 
"  Here,  James,"  calling  bis  office  boy,  "  run 
down  to  the  printer's  and  give  liim  this," 
makings  note  of  the  various  sizes  of  "paper" 
he  desired  ;  "  iind  tell  Mr.  Tompkins  that 
Diotti  is  back  and  will  give  a  concert  next 
Tuesday.  Tell  Smith  to  prepare  the  news- 
paper '  ads  '  and  notices  immediately." 

In  an  hour  Perkins  had  the  entire 
machinery  of  his  office  in  motion.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  New  York  liad  several 
versions  of  the  di8ap])eara.ii(^e  and  return,  all 
leading  to  one  common  .point— that  Diobti 
would  give  a  concert  the  coming  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  announcement  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  Tuscan  contained  a  line  to  the  eifect 
that  the  \'iolinist  would  play  for  the  tifsE. 
time  his  new  suite — a  meditation  on  the 
emotions. 

He  had  not  seen  Mildred. 

As  he  came  U}>on  the  stage  that  night,  the 
lights  were  turned  low,  and  naught  but  the 
shadowy  oiitlifies  of  player  and  violin  were 
seen.  His  reception  by  the  audience  was 
not  entiiusiastic.  They  evidently  renieni- 
bered  tbe  dibappointment  caused  by  his 
unexpected  disappearance,  bnt  tliis  unfriendly 
attitude  soon  gave  way  to  evidences  of 
kindlier  feelings. 

Mildred  was  there,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  to  gain  her  love  Diotti  would  have 
bartered  his  soul  that  moment. 

The  first  movement  of  the  suite  was 
entitled  "Pity,"  and  the  music  flowed  like 
melodious  tears.  A'  subdued  sob  rose  and 
fell  with  the  siidtiess  of  the  theme. 

Mildred's  eyes  were  moistened  as  she 
fixed  them  on  the  lone  figure  of  tbe  player. 

Now  the  theme  of  "Pity"  changed  to 
"  Hope,"  and  hearts  grew  brigliter  under  the 
spell.  The  next  movement  depicted  "Joy." 
As  the  wi«(j«o'5  fingers  darted  here  and  there, 
his  music  seemed  the  very  laughter  of  fairy 
voic^,  the  earth  looked  roses  and  sunshine, 
and  Mildred,  relaxing  her  position  and 
leuiiing  forward  in  the  box,  with  lips  slightly 
parted,  was  the  picture  of  eager  happiness. 

The  final  movement  came.  Its  subject 
w^as  "  Love."  The  introduction  depicted  the 
Arcadian  beauty  of  the  tiysting- place  ;  love- 
lit  eyes  sought  each  other  intuitively,  and  a 
great  peace  brooded  over  the  hearts  of  all. 
Then  followed  the  song  of  the  "  Passionate 
Pilgrim." 

»  Grander  and  grander  the  melody  tose, 
voicing  love's  triumph  with  wondrous  sweet- 
ness and  palpitating  rhythm.  Mildred,  her 
face  flushed  with  excitement,  a  heavenly  fire 


in  her  eyes,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supphcatioii, 
revelled  in  the  glory  of  a  new-found  emotion. 

As  the  violinist  concluded  his  performance, 
an  oppressive  silence  pervaded  the  house ; 
then  the  audience,  wild  with  excitement, 
burst  into  thunders  of  applause.  In  his 
dressing-room  Diotti  was  besieged  by  hosts 
of  people,  congratulating  him  in  extravi^ant 
terms. 

Mildred  Wallace  came,  exteiiding  hei' 
hands.  He  took  them  almost  re\'erentty. 
She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  he 
had  struck  tlie  chord  responsive  in  her  soul. 

VIU. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the 
violinist  awoke.  A  great  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  his  heart ;  he  had  passed  from 
darkness  into  dawn. 

A  messenger  brought  him  this  note  : — 

"My  dear  Sionor  Diotti, — I  am  at  home 
this  afternoon,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  sec 
you  and  return  ray  thanks  for  the  exquisite 
pleasure  you  gave  rae  last  evening.  Music 
such  as  yours  is  indeed  the  voice  of  heaven. 
"  Sincerely, 

"Mildred  Wallace." 

He  watched  the  hour  drag  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  then  counted  tbe  minutes  to  one, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  left  the  hotel 
each  second  was  tabulated  in  his  mind. 
Arriving  at  her  residence,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

Dressed  in  simple  white,  entrancing  in  her 
youthful  fresliness,  she  entered,  her  face 
glowing  with  happiness.  She  hastened  to 
him,  offering  both  hands.  He  held  thoui 
in  a  loving,  tender  grasp,  and  for  a  moment 
neither  spoke.  Then  she,  gazing  clearly  and 
fearlessly  into  his  eyes,  said  :  "  My  heart  has 
found  its  melody  !  " 

He,  kneeling  like  Sir  Gareth  of  old : 
"The  song  and  the  singer  are  yours 
for  ever." 

She,  bidding  him  arise  :  "And  I  for  ever 
yonrs."  And  wondering  at  her  boldness, 
she  added  :  "  [  know  and  feel  that  you  love 
me— yo\ir  eyes  confirmed  your  love  before 
you  spoke."  Then,  convincingly  and 
ingenuously ;  "  I  knew  you  loved  me  the 
moment  we  first  met.  Then  I  did  not 
understand  what  that  meant  to  you ;  now 
I  do." 

He  drew  her  gently  to  him,  and  the  motive 
of  their  happiness  was  defined  in  sweet 
confessions :  "  My  love,  my  life  !  My  life, 
ray  love  ! " 

The  magic  ofj^hia  m^siy^^^^j^nged  her 
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very  being,  the  breath  of  love  was  in  her 
soul,  the  vision  of  love  was  dancing  in  her 
eyes.    The  cliild  of  marble,  like  the  statue 

of  old,  had  come  to  life. 

Day  after  day  he  came  ;  they  told  tlteir 
love,  their  hopes,  their  ambitions.  She 
assiiiiied  absohitc  propcictorship  in  him. 
She  gloried  in  her  possession. 

One  day  slie  said  :  "  An^eio,  is  it  yonr 
purpose  to  follow  yonr  profession  always  ?  " 

"Necessarily;  it  is  my  livelihood,  "he 
repbed. 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  after  we 
stand  at  the  altar  we  never  should  be 
separated  ?  " 

"We  will  be  together  always,"  said  he, 
holding  her  faee  between  his  palms. 

"  But  I  notice  that  women  cluster  around 
yon  after  yonr  concerts-— and  shake  your 
hand  lonj^er  than  they  siionld  -  and  talk  to 
yon  longer  t,han  tlu^y  slioakl  - -and  away 
looking  self-satisfied  ?  "  she  replied  brokenly, 
much  as  a  little  girl  tells  of  the  theft  of  her 
doll. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  said,  smiling  ;  '*  that  is  all 
part  of  my  profession.  It  is  not  me  they 
care  for,  it  is  the  music  I  give  that  makes 
them  happy.  If,  in  my  playiug,  I  achieve 
results  out  of  the  common,  they  admire 
me  ! "  and  he  kissed  away  the  unwelcome 
tears. 

"  1  know,"  she  continued  ;  but  lately, 
since  we  haw  loved  each  other,  1  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  woman  near  you.  In  my 
dreams,  again  and  again  an  indefinable 
shadow  niockhigly  comes  and  cries  to  me ; 
'  He  is  not  to  be  yours ;  he  is  to  be  mine.' " 

Diotti  flushed  and  drew  her  to  him. 
"  Dai'ling,"  his  voice  carrying  conviction, 
'*  I  aui  yours,  you  are  mine,  all  in  all,  in  life 
here  and  beyond  !  " 

Her  father  was  expected  from  Europe  on 
the  .succeeding  day's  steamer.  JVIr.  Wallace 
was  a  busy  man.  The  vai'ious  gigantic 
enterprises  he  served  as  president  or  director 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  He  had  been 
absent  in  Europe  for  several  months,  and 
Mildred  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return  to 
tell  him  of  lier  love. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  came  to  his  residence 
the  next  morning,  his  daughter  met  him 
with  a  fond  display  of  filial  affection  ;  they 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  hand  in 
hand  ;  he  saw  a  picture  of  the  violinist  on 
the  piano.  "  Who's  the  handsome  young 
fellow  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  Angelo  Diotti,  the  famous 
violinist,"  she  said,  but  she  could  not  add 
another  word. 


As  they  strolled  throi^h  the  rooms,  he 
noticed  no  less  than  three  likenesses  of  the 
Tuscan.  And  as  they  passed  her  room,  he 
saw  still  another  on  the  chiffonier. 

"Seems  tome  the  house  is  running  wild 
with  photogra]ii)s  of  that  fiddler,"  lie  said. 

For  the  tirsc  time  in  lier  life  siie  was  seif- 
conscious.  "  I  will  wait  foi'  a  more 
opportune  time  to  tell  him,"  she  thought. 

In  the  scheme  of  DIottt's  appearance  in 
New  York  there  were  to  be  two  more 
concerts.  One  was  to  be  given  that  evening. 
Mildred  coaxed  her  father  to  accompany  her 
to  hear  the  violinist.  Mr.  Wallace  was  not 
fond  of  music.  "  It  had  been  knocked  out 
of  him  on  the  farm  up  in  Yermont,  when  he 
was  a  boy,"  he  would  apologt;tically  explain  ; 
and  besides,  he  had  the  old  puritanical 
abhorrence  of  sUige  people — putting  them  ail 
in  one  cla^— as  puppets  Avho  dauced  or 
])Iayed  or  talked  for  an  idle  and  unthinking 
public. 

So  it  was  with  the  thought  of  a  \\'a.sted 
evening  that  he  accompanied  Mildred  to  the 
concert. 

The  entertainment  was  a  repetition  of  the 
others  Diotti  had  given,  and  at  its  end 
Mildred  said  to  her  father  :  "  Come,  1  want 
to  congratulate  Signor  Diotti  in  peraon." 

*'  That  is  entirely  unnecessary,"  he 
replied. 

'*  It  is  my  desire,"  and  the  girl  led  the 
unwilling  parent  back  of  the  scenes  and  into 
Diotti's  dressing-room. 

Mildred  introduced  Diotti  to  her  father, 
who  after  a  few  conimonp'laces  lapsed  into 
silence.  The  daughter's  enthusiastic  interest 
in  Diotti's  performance,  and  her  tender  soUci- 
tnde  for  his  weariness  irfter  the  efforts  of  the 
evening,  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Wallace  and  in-itated  him  exceedingly. 

When  father  and  daughter  were  seated  in 
their  carriage  and  were  hurriedly  driving 
home,  he  said  ;  "  Mildred,  I  prefer  that  you 
have  as  little  to  say  to  that  man  as  possible." 

"  AVhat  do  you  object  to  in  him  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Everything.  Of  what  use  is  a  man  who 
dawdles  away  his  time  on  a  fiddle  ?  Of  what 
benefit  is  he  to  mankind  ?  Do  fiddlers  build 
cities.'  Do  they  delve  into  the  earth  for 
precious  metals  ?  Do  they  sow  the  seed  and 
harvest  the  grain  !  No,  no  ;  tbey  are  drones 
—the  barnacles  of  society." 

"  Father,  how  can  you  advance  such  an 
argument  ?  Music's  votaries  olfer  no  apolo- 
gies for  their  art.  The  husbandman  places  the 
grain  within  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  for 
man's  material  «eliaE)^  >Jstod.^a«ss  music  in 
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the  heart  of  man  for  his  spiritual  development. 
In  man's  spring-time,  his  bridal  day,  uxnsic 
means  joy.  In  man's  winter-time,  his  burial 
day,  music  means  comfort.  The  heaven-born 
muse  has  added  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  Diotti  is  a  great  genius.  His  art 
brings  rest  and  tranquillity  to  the  wearied  and 
despairing,"  and  she  did  not  speak  i^ain 
until  they  had  reached  the  house. 

The  lights  were  turned  low  when  father 
and  daughter  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
Mr.  "Wallace  felt  that  he  had  failed  to  con- 
vince Mildred  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
tiddlers,  big  or  little,  and  as  one  dissatislied 
with  the  outcome  of  a  contest,  re-entered  the 
lists. 

"  He  has  visited  you  ?  " 
"  Yes,  father." 
«  Often  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  spoken  calmly. 

Her  father  came  over  to  her,  half  coax- 
ingly,  half  seriously.  "  Mildred,  I  wish  his 
visits  to  cease.  People  will  imagine  there  is 
a  romantic  attachment  between  you." 

"There  is,  father,"  out  it  came.  "He 
loves  me,  and  I  love  him." 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Wallace,  and  then 
severely  :  "  This  must  cease  immediately." 

She  rose  quietly  and  led  her  father  over  to 
the  mantel.  Placing  a  hand  on  each  of  his 
shoulders,  she  said — 

"  Father,  I  will  obey  you  implicitly  if  you 
can  name  a  reasonable  objection  to  the  man 
I  love.  But  you  cannot.  I  love  him  with 
my  whole  soul.  1  love  him  for  the  nobility 
of  his  character,  and  because  there  is  none 
other  in  tlie  world  for  him,  nor  for  me." 

IX. 

Old  Sanders  as  boy  and  man  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  hanking  and  brokerage 
firm  of  Wallace  Brothers  for  two  generations. 
The  firm  gradually  had  advanced  his  position 
until  now  he  was  confidential  adviser  and 
general  manager,  besides  having  an  interest 
in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

He  enjoyed  the  fi'iendsliip  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  bad  been  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house 
from  the  first  days  of  that  gentleman's 
married  life.  He  himself  was  alone  in  the 
world,  a  confirmed  bachelor.  He  had  seen 
Mildred  creep  from  babyhood  into  childhood, 
and  bud  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  To 
Mildred  he  was  one  of  that  numerous  army 
of  brevet  relations  known  as  "Granpop," 
"  Pop,"  or  "Uncle."  To  her  he  waa  Uncle 
Sanders. 

If  the  old  man  had  one  touch  of  human 
nature  in  him,  it  was  a  solicitude  for  Mildred's 


future — an  anthority  arrogated  to  himself — 
to  see  that  she  married  the  right  man  ;  but 
even  that  was  directed  to  her  material  gain 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  not  to  any  senti- 
mental consideration  for  her  happiness.  He 
flattered  himself  that  by  timely  suggestion 
he  had  "stumped"  at  least  half-a-dozen 
would-be  candidates  for  Mildred's  hand. 
He  pooh-poohed  love  as  a  necessity  for 
marital  felicity. 

"  You  can  get  at  a  man's  income,"  he 
would  say,  "  but  not  at  bis  iioart.  Love 
without  money  won't  travel  a,s  far  as  money 
without  love." 

He  was  cold-hlooded  and  generally  dis- 
liked by  the  men  under  him.  The  more 
evil-minded  gossips  in  the  bank  said  he  was 
in  le^ne  with  "  Old  Nick."  That,  of  course, 
was  absurd,  for  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
because  a  man  suggests  a  means  looking  to 
an  end,  disreputable  though  it  be,  that  he 
has  Mephistophelcs  for  a  silent  partner.  Tlio 
conservative  element  among  the  employes 
would  not  openly  venture  so  far,  but  rather 
thought  if  his  Satanic  Majesty  and  old 
Sanders  ran  a  race,  the  former  would  come 
in  a  bad  second,  if  he  were  not  distanced 
altogether. 

Tlie  old  man  always  reached  the  office  at 
nine.  Mr.  Wallace  usually  arrived  a  h^f- 
honr  later,  seldom  later,  which  was  so  well 
understood  by  Sanders  that  he  was  greatly 
surprised  when  he  walked  into  the  president's 
ofHce,  the  morning  after  that  gentleman  had 
attended  Diotti's  concert,  to  find  the  head 
of  the  firm  already  there  and  apparently 
waiting  for  him. 

"Sanders,"  said  the  banker,  "I  want  your 
advice  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  and 
concern  to  me." 

Sanders  came  across  the  room  and  stood 
beside  the  desk. 

Briefly  as  possible,  I  am  much  exercised 
about  my  daughter." 

The  old  man  simply  asked  :  "  Who  is  the 
man  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  violinist  who  has  created  such 
a  sensation  here — Angelo  Diotti." 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  the  name  in  print," 
returned  the  old  man. 

"  He  has  bewitched  Mildred.  [  never 
have  seen  her  show  the  least  interest  in  a 
man  before.  She  never  has  appeared  to  me 
as  an  impressionable  girl  or  one  that  could 
easily  be  won." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  ejaculated  Sanders. 
"  She  always  seemed  tractable  and  open  to 
reason  in  ail  questions  of  love  and  courting. 
I  can  recall  sey|^^  i^^^ncpg^wt^^e  I  have 
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Bet  her  right  hy  my  estimation  of  men,  and 
invariably  she  has  accepted  my  views." 

"And  mine  until  now,"  said  the  father, 
and  then  he  recounted  his  experience  of  the 


night  before.  "  I  had  hoped  she  would  not 
fall  in  love,  but  be  a  prop  and  comfort  to 
me  now  that  I  am  alonej-^I  am  dismayed  at 
the  prospect  bef ^^^^ygtf  gnd  some 
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means  to  end  this  attachment.  A  union 
between  a  musician  and  my  daughter  would 

be  most  mortifying  to  me.  Some  plan  must 
be  devised  to  sepurate  tbein,  but  she  mast 
not  know  of  it,  for  she  is  impatient  of 
restraint  and  will  not  brook  opposition." 

"  Are  yoQ  confident  she  really  loves  this 
violinist  ?  " 

"  She  confessed  as  much  to  me,"  said  the 
perturbed  batiker. 

"  Are  you  confident  he  loves  her  ?  " 

"  No.  Even  if  he  does  not,  he  no  doubt 
makes  the  pretence,  and  she  believes  him. 
A  man  who  fiddles  for  money  is  not  likely 
to  ignore  an  opportunity  to  angle  for  the 
same  commodity,"  and  the  banker,  with  a 
look  of  scorn  on  his  face,  threw  himself  back 
into  the  chair. 

"  Does  she  know  that  you  do  not  approve 
of  this  man  ?  " 

"  1  told  her  that  I  dfsired  the  musician's 
visits  to  cease." 

"  And  her  answer  ?  " 

"  She  said  she  would  obey  me  if  I  could 
name  one  reasonable  objection  to  the  man, 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  absolute  confidence  in 

the  inipossibili  ty  of  such  a  contingency, 
added  :  '  But  you  cannot.'  '* 

"Yes,  but  you  must,"  f^aid  Sanders. 
"Mildred  is  strangely  couf^tituteil.  If  she 
loves  this  man,  her  love  eaii  bf  more  deadly 
to  the  ehoice  of  her  heart  thau  her  hate  to 
one  she  abhors.  The  impatience  of  restraint 
you  speak  of,  and  her  very  inability  to 
brook  opposition,  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  now." 

*'  Your  plan  ?  "  eagerly  asked  the  father, 
whose  confidence  in  his  secretary  was 
absolute. 

"  1  would  like  to  study  them  together. 
Your  position  will  be  stronger  witii  Mildred  if 
you  show  no  open  opposition  to  the  man  or  his 
aspirations.  Bring  us  together  at  your  house 
some  evening,  and  if  I  cannot  enter  a  wedge 
of  discontent,  then  they  are  not  as  others." 

*  if  if.  if.  ie 

Mildred  was  delighted  when  her  father 
told  her  on  his  return  in  the  evening,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  meet  Signor  Diotti,  and 
suggested  a  dinner-party  within  a  few  days. 
He  said  he  would  invite  Mr.  Sanders,  as  that 
gentleman,  no  doubt,  would  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  meet  the  famous  musician. 
Mildred  immediately  sent  an  invitation  to 
Diotti,  adding  a  request  that  he  would  bring 
his  violin  and  play  for  Uncle  Sanders,  as  the 
latter  had  found  it  impossible  to  attend  his 
concerts  during  the  season,  yet  was  fond  of 
music,  especially  violin  music. 


X. 

The  little  dinner-party  passed  off  pleasantly, 
and  as  old  Sanders  lighted  his  cigar  he 
eoniided  to  Diotti,  with  a  braggart's  assur- 
ance, that  when  he  was  a  youngster  he  was 
the  best  fiddler  for  twenty  miles  around. 
"  T  tell  you  tliei-e  is  nothing  like  a  fiddler  to 
catch  a  petticoat,"  he  said,  with  a  sharp 
liudge  of  his  elbow  into  Diotti's  ribs. 
"  When  I  placed  the  '  Devil's  Dream,'  there 
wasn't  a  girl  m  the  country  could  keep  from 
dancing  ;  and  '  Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower ' 
brought  them  on  their  knees  to  me  every 
time.  "  Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  I  don't  Itelieve 
people  fiddle  as  well  nowadays  as  they  did  in 
tlie  good  old  times,"  and  he  actually  sighed 
in  remembrance. 

Mildred  smiled  and  whispered  to  Diotti. 
He  took  his  violin  from  the  ease  and  began 
playing.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  from  above 
showers  of  silvery  merriment  were  falling  to 
earth.  The  old  man  watched  intently,  and 
as  the  player  changed  from  joy  to  pity,  from 
love  back  to  ha])pines8,  Sanders  never  with- 
drew his  gaze.  His  bead-like  eyes  followed 
the  artist ;  he  saAV  each  individual  finger  rise 
and  fall,  mid  the  bow  bound  over  the  finger- 
board, always  avoiding,  never  coming  in 
contact  with  the  middle  string. 

As  Diotti  ceiised  playing,  Sanders  ap- 
plauded vociferously,  inid  niuving  towards 
the  violinist,  said  ;  "  Magnificent !  I  never 
heard  better  playing  !  What  is  the  make  of 
your  violin  ?  " 

Diotti,  startled  at  this  question,  hurriedly 
put  the  instrument  in  its  case.  '*  Oh,  it  is  a 
famous  make,"  he  drawled. 

"  Will  you  let  nie  examine  it  ?  "  said  the 
elder,  placing  his  hand  on  the  case. 

"  I  never  allow  anyone  to  touch  my 
violin,"  replied  Diotti,  closing  the  cover 
quickly. 

"  Why,  is  there  a  magic  charm  about  it, 
that  you  fear  other  hands  may  discover?" 
queried  the  old  man. 

"  I  prefer  that  no  one  handle  it,"  said  the 
virtuoso  commandingly. 

"Tery  well,"  sighed  the  old  man  re- 
signedly ;  "  there  are  violins  and  violins,  and 
no  doubt  yours  comes  within  that  category," 
this  half  sneeringly. 

"  Uncle,"  interposed  Mildred  tactfully, 
"you  must  not  be  so  persistent.  Signor 
Diotti  prizes  'iis  violin  highly  and  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  play  upon  it  but  himself," 
and  the  look  of  relief  on  Diotti's  face  amply 
repaid  her. 

Mr.  Wallace  came  in  at  that  moment,  and 
with  perfunctory  intere^ti^^^^^t,  invited 
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liim  U)  cxMiiiiiie  the  spkiidid  collection  of 
Kuvuliitioiiary  relics  in  liia  study. 

Tiie  father  and  the  violitiist  went  to  tiie 
study,  leaving  the  daughter  and  old  Sanders 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  old  man,  seating 
himself  in  a  large  arm-chair,  said  :  "  Mildred, 
my  dear,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  enormous 
succ.'ss  of  tills  Oiotti." 

"He  is  a  wonderful  artist,"  replied  Mil- 
dred. "  Critics  and  public  alike  place  him 
among  the  gx-eatest  of  his  profession." 

"  He  is  a  gnod-looking  young  fellow,  too." 
said  the  old  uiau. 

"  [  think  he  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
iiave  seen,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  ? "  continued 
Sanders. 

"  St.  Casciano,  a  small  town  in  Tuscany  " 

"  Has  he  a  family  ?  " 

"  Only  a  sister,  whom  he  loves  dearly." 

"  And  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  have  heard  him  speak  of. 
No,  certainly  not,"  rather  impetnously  rephed 
Mildred. 

"  How  old  is  he  ? "  continued  the  old 
man. 

"  Twenty-eiglit  next  month.  Why  do  yon 
wish  to  know  ?  "  she  quizzically  asked. 

*'  Simply  idle  curiosity,"  old  Sanders  care- 
lessly replied.  "  I  wonder  if  he  is  in  love 
with  anyone  in  Tuscany  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ;  how  could  he  be  ?  " 
quicfely  rejoined  the  gii'l. 

"And  why  not?  "  added  old  Sanders. 

"Why  ?  Because,  because— he  is  in  love 
with  someone  in  America." 

"Ah  !  with  you,  I  sec,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  if  it  were  the  greatest  discovery  of  his 
life.  "  Are  you  sure  he  has  not  some  ln^autiful 
sweetheart  in  Tusciniy  as  well  as  hei'e  ?  " 

"  What  a  foolish  question  !  "  she  replied. 
"Men  like  Angelo  Diotti  do  not  fall  in  love 
as  soldiers  fall  in  line.  Love  to  a  man  of  his 
nobility  is  too  serious  to  be  treated  so 
lightly." 

"  Very  true,  and  tiuit's  wiiat  has  excited 
my  cariosity ! "  wiiereupon  the  old  maii 
smoked  away  in  silence. 

"  Excited  your  curiosity  !  "  said  Mildred. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  sonietliing ;  it  may  be  nothing  : 
but  my  speculative  instinct  has  boon  aroused 
by  a  strange  peculiarity  in  !iis  playing." 

"  His  piaying  is  wonderful  I "  replied 
Mildred  proudly. 

"  Aye,  more  than  wonderful  !  I  watclied 
him  intently,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  noted 
with  what  marvellous  facility  he  went  from 
one  string  to  the  other.   But  however  rapid, 


however  difficult  tlie  composition,  he  steadily 
avoided  one  string ;  in  fact,  that  string 
remained  untouched  during  the  entire  hour 
he  played  for  us." 

"  Perhaps  the  composition  did  not  call  for 
its  use,"  suggested  Mildred,  unconscious  of 
any  other  meaning  in  the  old  man's  observa- 
tion sav(;  pi'aise  for  her  lover. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  the  oddity  impressed 
me  ;  it  was  a  new  string  to  me.  1  have 
never  seen  one  like  it  on  a  violin  before." 

"  That  can  scarcely  be,  for  I  do  not  re- 
member of  Signer  Diotti  telling  me  there 
was  anything  unusual  about  his  violin." 

"  I  am  sure  it  has  a  fifth  string." 

"  And  I  am  equally  sure  tiie  string  can  be 
of  no  importance,  or  Angelo  would  have  told 
me  of  it,"  Mildred  quickly  rejoined. 

"  I  I'ecall  a  stmnge  story  of  Pagatiiui," 
continued  the  old  man,  a})i)arently  not 
noticing  her  interruption.  "  He  became 
infatnated  witii  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who 
was  insensible  of  the  admiration  he  had  for 
iier  beauty. 

"  He  composed  a  love  scene  fur  two 
strings,  the  '  K  '  and  '  G  ' ;  the  first  was  to 
personate  the  lady,  the  second  himself.  It 
commenced  with  a  specie  of  dialogue, 
intending  to  represent  her  indifference  and 
his  pa^iou  ;  now  sportive,  now  sad  ; 
laughter  on  her  part,  and  tears  from  him, 
ending  in  an  apotheosis  of  loving  recoiiciUa- 
tion.  It  affected  the  lady  to  that  degree 
that  ever  after  she  loved  the  violinist." 

"  And  uo  doubt  they  were  happy  ? " 
Mildred  suggested  smilingly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  assumed 
sentiment,  ''even  when  his  profession  called 
him  far  away;  for  she  had  made  him  promise 
her  he  never  would  jihiy  upon  the  two 
strings  whose  mnsic  had  won  her  heart,  so 
those  strings  were  mute,  except  for  her." 

The  old  man  puffed  away  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  then  with  logical  directness  con- 
tinned  :  "Perhaps  the  string  that's  nuite 
upon  Diotti's  violin  is  mute  for  some  such 
reason." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  the  girl  half  im- 
patiently. 

"  The  string  is  biack  and  glossy  as  the 
tresses  that  fall  in  tangled  skeins  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  dreamy  beauties  of  Tuscany. 
It  may  be  an  idle  fancy,  but  if  that  string  is 
not  a  \vo\'en  strand  from  some  woman's 
crowning  glory,  then  I  have  no  discern- 
ment." 

"You  are  jesting,  uncle,"  she  replied,  but 
!iei"  heart  was  heavy  already. 

"Ask  him  to^ilit^.tHliW^^IU^^'-^ 
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\v;ii,'ei-  lie'lt  refuse,"  eaitl  the  old  man  con- 
ti;itipt.iioiisly. 

"  He  will  not  I'efuse  wiii^n  I  ;is]i  liini  ;  but 
I  will  not  to-iiiiriit,"  anR\\cTed  the  uiiliappy 
with  forced  deteiiniiiiitioii.  Tlieii 
taking  the  old  man's  hands,  she  siiid  : 
"  Good-niffht ;  I  am  goiiif?  to  niy  room. 
Please  make  my  escnse^  to  Siguor  Diotti  and 
father,"  and  wearily  she  iiscended  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Wallace  and  the  violinist  soon  after 
joined  old  Sanders,  fresh  cigars  were  lighte;!, 
and  regrets  niowt  earnestly  expressed  by  the 
violinist  for  Mildred's  "flick  lieadaehe." 

"  No  need  to  worry  :  she  will  be  ad  right 
in  the  morning,"  saiil  Siindei's,  and  he  and 
the  violinist  buttoned  their  coats  tiglitly 
about  them,  for  the  night  was  bitter  cold, 
and  together  tiiey  left  tlic  house. 

Ill  her  bedchamber  Mildred  stood  looking 
at  tlie  portrait  of  her  lover.  She  studied 
his  face  long  and  intently  ;  then  crossing  the 
room,  she  mechanically  took  a  volume  from 
the  slielf;  and  as  slie  ojieiied  it,  her  eyes  fell 
on  these  lines  ;  "  l^ow  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  " 
•  »  *  * 

Old  Sanders  budded  better  than  he  knew. 

XI. 

When  Diotti  and  old  Sanders  left  the 
house,  they  walked  rapiiily  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  w^as  after  eleven,  and  the 
streets  were  bare  of  pedestrians,  but  blinking- 
eyed  calls  came  up  the  Avenue,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  a  trail  of  megatheriums  gliding 
through  the  darkness. 

When  they  reached  Fourteenth  Street, 
the  elder  said  :  "  I  live  but  a  block  from 
here,"  pointing  eastward.  "What  do  you 
say  to  a  hot  toddy  It  will  warm  the 
cockles  of  your  lieart.  Come  over  to  my 
house,  and  I'll  mix  you  the  best  drink  in 
New  York." 

The  younger  thought  the  Fuggestion  a 
good  one,  and  they  turned  towards  the  house 
of  old  Sanders. 

It  was  a  neat,  red  brick,  two-storey  house, 
well  iu  from  the  street,  off  tlte  line  of  the 
more  pretentions  buildings  on  either  side. 
As  the  old  man  opened  the  iron  gate,  the 
police  officer  on  the  l)eat  ])assed  ;  he  peered 
into  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  recognising 
Sanders,  said  :  "  Tough  night,  sir." 

"Very,"  rejiiied  the  addressed. 

"  All  good  old  gentlemen  slioidd  be  in  bed 
at  this  hour,"  Siiid  the  officer,  lifting  oTie 
foot  after  the  other  in  an  effort  to  keeji 
warm,  and  in  so  doing  showing  little  terpsi- 
clioi"eau  grace. 


"  It's  only  the  sbaid';  of  the  evening, 
officer."  rejoined  the  olil  man,  as  he  fumbled 
with  the  latch-key  anil  finally  opened  the 
door.  The  two  men  entered  and  the  officer 
pas'^ed  on. 

Every  man  has  a  fad.  Old  Sanders's  fad 
was  mixing  toddies  and  punches. 

"  The  nectar  of  the  gods  pales  into 
nothingness  when  compared  with  a  toddy 
such  as  I  make,"  said  he.  "  Ambrosia  may 
have  been  all  right  for  the  degenerates  of 
tlie  old  Grecian  and  Roman  days,  but  an 
American  gentleman  demands  a  toddy— a 
hot  toddy."  And  then  he  proceeded  with 
circnnispection  and  dignity  to  demonstrate 
the  process  of  decocting  that  mystei'ious 
beverage. 

The  two  men  took  off  their  overcoats  and 
went  into  the  sitting-room.  A  pile  of  logs 
burned  brightly  iu  the  fireplace.  Tlie  old 
man  threw  another  on  the  burning  heap, 
filled  the  kettle  with  water  and  hung  it  ovei." 
the  fire.  Next  he  went  to  the  sideboard 
and  brought  forth  tlie  \'ai-ious  ingredients 
for  the  toddy. 

"  llow  do  you  like  Aniericii  ?  "  said  the 
elder,  with  commonplace  indilference,  as  lie 
crunched  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  dissolving  the  particles  with  a  few 
dro})s  of  water. 

"  Very  much  indeed  !  "  said  the  Tuscan, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  answered  the 
question  before. 

"Great  country  for  girls  1  "  said  Sanders, 
pouring  a  liberal  quantity  of  Old  Tom  gin 
in  the  glass  and  placing  it  where  it  gradually 
would  get  warm, 

"And  lor  men!"  responded  Diotti  en- 
thusiasLieally. 

"  Men  don't  amount  to  nuu;h  here  ;  women 
inn  everything,"  retorted  the  elder,  while 
he  repeated  the  process  of  prejiaring  the 
sugar  and  gin  in  the  seconil  glass.  The 
kettle  began  to  sing. 

"That's  music  for  yon !  "  chuckled  the  old 
man,  raising  the  lid  to  see  if  the  water  bad 
boiled  sufficiently.  "  Do  yim  know,  I  think 
a  dinner  horn  and  a  singing  kettle  beat  a 
symphony  all  hollow  for  real  downiigtit 
melody,"  and  he  lifted  the  kettle  from  the 
H replace. 

Diotti  smiled. 

AVith  mathematical  accuracy  the  old  man 
filled  the  two  tumblers  with  boiling  water. 

"Try  that,"  handing  a  glass  of  tiie  toddy 
to  Diotti ;  "you  will  find  it  all  right,"  and 
the  old  man  dre^v  an  arm-chair  towards 
the  lireplace,  smacking  his  lips  iu  antiei- 
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TJie  violinist  ]>1:i('.l'(I  liis  cliair  closer  to  the 
five  and  sipped  the  dfink. 

"  Yunr  coiinbi'y  is  luited  for  its  beautiful 
women  ?  " 

"  AVe  have  exquisite  types  of  femininity 


ill  'ruKcany,"  said  tlie  yonn^^  inaii,  with 
paLriotie  anloiir. 

"  Any  as  Hue  looking.'  a**  -iis--as,  well,  say 
the  yonn^'  lady  we  dined  with  to-iiiyiit  ?  " 

"  Miss  \Valla*«jj'Leo*|i(ttri«ti«igiRuscau, 
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"YeSj  Miss  Wallace,"  this  ratliei'  im- 
jiiitiently. 

"  She  is  very  bo:mtifiil,"  said  Diotti,  with 
solemn  admimtion. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  prettier  ?  " 
questioned  tlie  old  man,  after  a  second 
prolonged  sip. 

I  Ijave  no  desire  to  see  anyone  more 
beautiful,"  said  tlie  violinist,  feeling  that  the 
other  was  trying  to  draw  him  ont,  and 
determined  not  to  yield. 

"  You  will  pardon  the,  inquisitiveness  of 
an  old  man,  but  are  not  yon  musicians  a 
most  impressionable  lot  ?  " 

"  We  are  liuman,"  answered  the  violinist. 

"  I  imagined  you  were  like  sailoi's,  and  had 
a  sweetheart  in  every  port." 

That  would  be  a  delightful  prospect  to 
one  havinj^  polyganioiis  aR])irations  ;  but  for 
myself,  one  sweetheart  is  enough,"  laugh- 
ingly said  the  nnisieiau. 

"Only  one  !  Well,  liere's  to  her  !  AVith 
this  nectar  fit  for  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus,  let  us  drink  to  her,"  said  old 
Sanders,  witli  convivial  dignity,  his  glass 
raised  on  high.  "  Here's  wishing  health 
and  happiness  to  the  dreamy-eyed  Tuscan 
beanty  whom  you  love  and  who  loves  you." 

"Stop!"  said  Diotti;  "  we  will  drink  to 
the  tirst  part  of  that  toast,"  and  holding  his 
gliiss  against  that  of  his  bibulous  host,  con- 
tinued :  "  To  the  dreamy-eyed  women  of  my 
country,  exacting  of  their  lovers,  obedient 
to  tlieir  parents,  and  loyal  to  their  hus- 
Iwnds  I "  and  his  voice  rose  in  sonorous 
rhythm  with  the  words. 

"  Now  for  the  rest  of  the  toast.  To  the  one 
you  love  and  who  loves  you ! "  came  from 
Sanders. 

"  To  the  one  I  love  and  who  loves  me  ! 
God  bless  her  !  "  fervently  cried  the  guest. 

"Is  she  a  Tuscun?"  asked  old  Sanders 
slyly. 

"  She  is  an  angel  1  "  impetuously  answered 
the  violinist. 

"  Then  she  is  an  American  I  "  said  the  old 
man  gallantly. 

"  She  is  au  American,"  repeated  Diotti, 
forgetting  himself  for  the  iMtant. 

"  Let  me  see  if  I  can  guess  her  name," 
said  old  Sanders.  "  It's  —  it's  Mildred 
Wallace  ! "  and  his  manner  suggested  a 
child  solving  a  riddle. 

The  violinist,  about  to  speak,  checked 
himself  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  sincerely  pity  Mildred  if  ever  she  falls 
iu  love,"  abstractedly  continued  the  host 
while  filling  another  glass. 

"  V^J  wh^  ?  "  was  anxiouslj)'  asked. 


The  old  man  shifted  his  position  aud 
assumed  a  contidential  tone  and  attitude. 
"  Signor  Uiotti,  jealousy  is  a  more  universal 
passion  than  love  itself.  Environment  may 
develop  our  character,  influence  our  tastes, 
and  even  soften  our  features,  but  heredity 
determines  the  intensity  of  the  two  leading 
passions,  love  and  jealousy.  Mildred's 
mother  was  a  beautiful  Moman,  but  con- 
sumed with  an  overpowering  jealousy  of  her 
husband.  It  was  because  she  loved  him. 
The  bodyguard  of  jealousy— envy,  malice, 
and  hatred — were  not  in  her  composition. 
When  Mildred  was  a  child  of  twelve,  I  have 
seen  her  mother  suffer  tlie  keenest  anguish 
because  Mr.  Wallace  fondled  the  child.  She 
thought  the  child  had  robbed  her  of  her 
iiusband's  love." 

"Sncli  a  woman  as  jVliss  Wallace  would 
command  the  entire  love  aud  admiration  of 
her  husband  at  all  times,"  said  the  artist. 

"  If  she  should  marry  a  man  she  simply 
likes,  her  chances  for  happiness  would  be 
normal." 

"  In  what  manner  ?  "  asked  the  lover. 
"  Because  she  would  be  little  concerned 
about  him  or  his  actions." 

"Then  yon  believe,"  said  the  musician, 
"  that  the  man  who  loves  her  and  whom  she 
loves  should  give  her  u{)  because  her  chances 
of  happiness  would  be  greater  away  from  liim 
than  with  him  " 

*'  That  would  be  an  unselfish  love,"  said 
the  elder. 

"Suppose  they  have  declared  their  pas- 
sion ? "  asked  Diotti. 

"  A  parting  before  doubt  aud  jealousy  had 
entered  her  mind  would  let  the  image  of  her 
sacrificing  lover  live  w'ithin  her  soul  as  a 
tender  and  lasting  itiemory ;  he  always  would 
be  her  ideal,"  and  the  accent  old  Sandere 
placed  on  "■  al/cat/s left  no  doubt  of  his 
belief. 

"Why  should  doubt  and  jealousy  enter 
her  life  ?  "  said  the  violinist,  falling  into  the 
personal  character  of  the  discussion  despite 
himself. 

"  My  dear  sir,  from  what  1  observed 
to-night,  she  loves  you.  You  are  a  dangerous 
man  for  a  jealous  woman  to  love.  You  are 
not  a  cloistered  monk,  you  are  a  man  before 
the  public  ;  you  win  tlie  admiration  of 
many  :  some  women  do  not  hesitate  to  show 
you  t-heir  ])reference.  To  a  womau  like 
Mildred  tliat  ivould  be  torture  ;  slie  could 
not  and  would  not  separate  the  professional 
artist  from  the  lover  or  husband." 

And  Diotti,  rememb^rae  Mildred's  words, 
could  not  refut>b^'^e^^t(MiiQiVgiltemente, 
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A  TIPSY  man  is  never  interesting,  and 
Randei-s  in  that  condition  was  no  exception. 
The  old  man  arose  with  some  eifort,  walked 
towards  the  window,  and,  shading  his  eyes, 
looked  out.  The  snow  was  drifting,  swept 
liither  and  thither  by  the  cutting  wind  tiiat 
ciiine  throngli  the  streets  in  great  gnsts. 
Turning  to  tlie  violinist,  he  said  :  "It's  an 
awful  night ;  better  remain  here  until 
morning.  You'll  not  find  a  cab  :  in  fact,  I 
will  not  let  you  go  while  tliis  storm  con- 
tinues," and  the  old  man  luised  the  window, 
tlinisting  his  head  out  for  an  instant.  As 
he  did  so,  the  icy  blast  that  came  in  settled 
any  doubt  in  the  young  man's  mind,  and  he 
concluded  to  stop  over  night. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  ;  Sanders 
showed  him  to  his  room  and  then  returned 
downstairs  to  see  that  everytliing  was  snug 
and  secure.  After  changing  liis  heavy  shoes 
for  a  pair  of  old  slippers  and  wrapping  a 
dressing-gown  around  him,  the  old  man 
strei:(;iied  his  legs  towards  the  fire  and  sipped 
his  toddy. 

"  He  isn't  a  bad  sort  for  a  violinist," 
ransed  the  old  man.  "If  he  wei"e  worth  a 
million,  I  believe  I'd  advise  Wallace  to 
let  hira  marry  ber.  A  fiddler  !  A  million  ! 
Sounds  funny,"  and  he  laughed  shrilly. 

He  turned  Iiia  head,  and  his  eyes  caught 
sight  of  Diotti's  violin  case  resting  on  the 
centre  table.  He  staggered  from  the  chaii' 
and  went  towards  it  ;  opening  the  lid  softly, 
he  lifted  the  silken  coverlet  placed  over  the 
instrnment  and  examined  the  strings  intently. 
"  I  am  right,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  wrapped  with 
hair,  and  no  doubt  from  a  woman's  head. 
Eureka  1 "  and  the  old  man,  happy  in  the 
discovery  that  his  surmises  were  correct, 
returned  to  his  chair  and  his  toddy. 

He  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  The  violin 
had  brought  back  memories  of  the  past  and 
its  dead.  He  mumbled,  as  if  to  the  fire  : 
"She  loved  mc  ;  she  loved  my  violin.  I  wjis 
a  devil ;  ray  violin  was  a  devil,"  and  the 
shadows  on  the  wall  swayed  like  accusing 
spirits.  He  bni'ied  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
cried  piteously  :  "  1  was  so  young  ;  too  young 
to  know."  He  spoke  m  if  he  would  con- 
ciliate the  ghastly  shades  that  moved  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  when  snddenly :  "  San- 
ders, don't  be  a  fool !  " 

He  ambled  towards  the  table  again.  "  I 
wonder  who  made  the  violin  ?  He  would 
not  tell  me  when  I  asked  him  to-night. 
Thank  you  for  your  pains,  but  1  will  find  out 
myself,"  and  he  took  the  violin  from  the 
case.    Holding  it  with,  the  light  slanting 


over  it,  he  peered  inside,  but  found  no 
inscription.  "  No  maker's  name— strange," 
he  said.  He  tiptoed  to  the  foot  of  tbe  stairs 
and  listened  intently.  '*  He  must  be  asleep  ; 
he  won't  iiear  me,"  and  noiselessly  he  closed 
the  door.  "  I  guess  if  1  play  a  tune  on  it, 
he  won't  know." 

He  took  tlie  bow  from  its  place  in  the  case 
and  tiglitened  it.  He  listened  again.  "  Ete 
is  fast  asleep,"  he  whispered.  "  I'll  play  tite 
song  I  always  played  for  her-  until— — " 
and  the  old  man  repeated  tlie  w'ords  of  the 
refrain  : — 

"  Fair  as  a  Hiy,  joyous  and  free, 
Light  of  the  prairie  home  was  she; 
Everyone  who  kuew  her  felt  the  gentle  power 
Of  Kosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower." 

He  sat  again  in  the  arm-chair  and  placed 
the  violin  under  his  chin.  Tremulously  he 
drew  the  bow  across  the  middle  string,  his 

bloodless  fingers  moving  slowly  up  and  down. 

Tbe  theme  he  played  was  the  melody  to 
the  verse  he  had  just  repeated,  but  the  ex- 
pression was  remorse. 

Piotti  sat  upright  in  bed.  "  I  am  positive 
I  heard  a  violin  I "  be  said,  holding  one 
hand  towards  bis  head  in  an  attitude  of 
listening.  He  was  wide  awake.  The  drift- 
ing snow  beat  against  the  window-panc-s,  and 
the  wind  without  shrieked  like  a  thousand 
demons  of  the  night.  He  could  sleep  no 
more.  Ho  arose  and  hastily  dressed.  The 
room  was  bitterly  cold  ;  he  was  sliiveriug. 
He  thought  of  the  crackling  logs  in  the  tire- 
place  below.  He  groped  bis  way  along  the 
darkened  staircase.  As  he  opened  the  door 
leading  into  the  sitting-room,  the  litful  gleam 
of  the  dying  embers  cast  a  gliastly  light  over 
the  face  of  a  corpse. 

Diotti  stood  a  moment,  his  eyes  transfixed 
with  horror.  Tbe  violin  and  bow  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  dead  man  told  him  plainer 
than  words  what  had  happened.  He  went 
towards  tbe  chair,  took  the  instrument  from 
old  Sanders's  hands,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
'L'hen  he  knelt  beside  tiie  body,  and  placing 
his  ear  close  over  the  heart,  hstened  for  some 
sign  of  life ;  but  the  old  man  was  beyond 
human  aid. 

He  wheeled  the  cbair  to  the  side  of  the 
room  and  moved  the  body  to  the  sofa. 
Gently  he  covered  it  with  a  robe.  The 
awfulness  of  the  situation  forced  itself  upon 
him,  and  bitterly  he  blamed  liiiuseif.  The 
terrible  power  of  the  instrunient  dawned 
upon  him  in  all  its  force.  Often  he  had 
played  on  the  strings  fceljing  of  .pity,  hope, 
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lov(j,  and  joy  ;  but  now,  for  tlit;  tirst  time,  be 
realised  wliat  the  fifth  strinj;^  meant. 

"  I  must  give  it  back  to  its  owner." 

"  If  yon  do,  you  can  never  regain  it," 
whispered  a  voice  witliin. 

"  I  do  not  ueal  it,"  said  the  violinist 
almost  andihly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  tlie  voice  ;  "  but  if  her 
love  slioiild  wane,  liow  would  you  rekindle 
it  ?  Without  the  vioh'ii  you  would  be  help- 
less." 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  this  old  man's 
death,  all  its  fatal  power  has  been  es- 
];ended  ?  "  * 

He  went  to  the  table  and  took  tlie  instru- 
ment from  its  pliice.  "  You  won  iier  for 
ine ;  you  have  brought  happiness  and  sun- 
whine  into  uiy  life.  No  !  No  I  I  cannot, 
will  not  y;ive  you  up."  Then  placing  the 
violin  iuid  bow  in 
its  case,  he  locked 

it. 

The  day  M'as 
breaking.  In  an 
hour  the  baker's 
boy  came.  Diotti 
went  to  the  door, 
gave  liim  a  note 
addressed  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  asked 
him  to  deliver  it 
at  <ince.  The  boy 
consented  and 
drove  rapidly 
away. 

Within  an  hour 
Mr.   Wallace  ar- 
rived. Diotti  told 
the  story  of  the 
night.    After  the  / 
undertaker     had  f 
taken   charge   of  I 
the  body,he  found  / 
on  tlie  dead  man's  ■ 
neck,  just  to  the  ( 
left  of  the  chin, 
a    dnllish,  black 
bruise  which 
might  have  been 
caused  by  the  pres- 
singof  some  blunt 
instrument,  or  by 
a  man's  thumb. 

XIII. 

On  leaving  the  house  of  the 
Diotti  walked  wearily  to  his 
flaring  type  at  every  street  corner  be  saw  the 
anuouncemeut  for  Thursday  evening,  March 
31st,  of  Angelo  Diotti's  last  appearance. 


"  To  -  night  [  ]ilay  for  the  last  time,"  he 
murmured  in  a  voice  tilled  with  deepest 
regret. 

The  feeling  of  exultation  so  common  to 
artists  who  finally  reach  the  goal  of  their 


If  you  do  not  uso  that  string,  we  part  for  ever  I ' " 


dead  man, 
hotel.  In 


ambition  was  wanting  in  Diotti  this  morning, 
lie  could  not  rid  himself  of  tlie  memory  of 
Saudors's  tragic  death.  The  figure  of  the  old 
man  clutching  the  violin  and  staring  with 
glassy  eyes  into  the  dying  tire  would  not 
away.  ^  , 
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Wheii  lie  reachiid  the  hutt'l,  lie  tried  to 
rest,  but  his  excited  brain  banished  every 
thought  of  slumber.  Restlessly  he  moved 
about  the  room,  and  finally  dressing,  he  left 
the  hotel  for  his  daily  call  on  Mildred.  It 
was  after  five  o'clock  when  he  arrived.  She 
received  hun  coldly  and  without  any  mark 
of  affection. 

She  had  heard  of  Mr.  Sanders's  death  ; 
her  father  had  sent  word.  '*  It  siiocked  me 
greatly,"  she  said  ;  "  but  perhaps  the  old 
liiiui  is  happier  in  a  world  far  from  strife  and 
c;i.['(i.  When  we  realise  all  the  misery  there 
is  in  this  world,  we  often  wonder  why  we 
should  care  to  live."  Her  tone  was  de- 
spondent, her  face  was  drawn  and  blanched, 
and  her  eyes  gave  evidence  of  weeping. 

Diotti  divined  that  something  beyond 
sympathy  for  old  Sanders's  sudden  death 
racked  her  soul.  He  went  towards  her,  and 
lovingly  taking  her  hands,  bent  low  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  them  ;  they  were  cold  as 
marble. 

"Darling,"  he  siiid,  "something  has 
made  you  uuliappy.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  Angelo,  and  truly ;  is  your 
violin  like  other  violins  ?  " 

This  unexpected  question  came  so  suddenly 
be  could  not  control  his  agitation. 

'*  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  must  answer  me  directly  !  " 

"No,  Mildred  ;  my  violin  is  different  from 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen,"  this  hesitatingly 
and  with  great  efFoi't  at  composure. 

"  In  what  way  is  it  difTereut  ?  "  she  almost 
demanded. 

"  It  is  ]n:cnliarly  constructed  ;  it  has  an 
extra  string.  But  why  this  sudden  interest 
in  the  violin  ?  Let  us  talk  of  you,  of  me,  of 
both,  of  our  future,"  said  he,  with  enforced 
cheerfulness. 

"  Xo,  we  will  talk  of  the  violin.  Of  what 
use  is  tlie  extra  string  ?  " 

"None  whatever,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"  Then  why  not  cut  it  off  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Mildred;  you  do  not  under- 
stand !  "  he  cried.    "  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  You  cannot  do  it  when  I  ask  it  ?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  Mildred  !  do  not  ask  me.  I  cannot, 
cannot  do  it !  "  and  the  face  of  the  affrighted 
musician  told  plainer  than  wards  of  tlie 
tumoil  raging  in  bis  soul. 

"  You  made  me  believe  that  I  was  the 
only  one  you  loved,"  passionately  she  cried  ; 
"  the  only  one ;  tliat  your  happiness  was 
incomplete  without  me.  You  led  me  into 
the  region  of  light  only  to  make  the  darkness 
greater  when  I  descended  to  earth  again.  I 


ask  you  to  do  a  simple  thing,  and  you  refuse, 
because  another  has  commanded  you." 

"  Mildred,  Mildred  !  if  you  love  me,  do 
not  speak  thus  !  " 

And  she,  with  imagination  gresiter  than 
reasoning  power,  at  once  saw  a  Tuscan  beauty 
and  Diotti  mutually  pledging  their  love  with 
their  lives. 

*'  Go  !  "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  dooi-,  "  go 
to  the  one  who  owns  you  body  and  soul  ! 
Then  say  that  a  foolish  woman  threw  her 
heart  at  your  feet  and  that  you  scorned  it  1 " 
Slie  sank  to  the  sofa. 

He  went  towards  the  door  and  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  the  echo  of  despair,  pro- 
tested :  "  Mildred,  I  love  you,  love  you  a 
thousand  times  more  than  I  do  my  life.  If 
I  should  destroy  the  string,  as  you  ask,  love 
and  hope  would  leave  me  for  evermore. 
Death  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  terror  I " 
and  with  bowed  head  he  went  forth  into  the 
twilight. 

She  ran  to  the  window  and  waiclied  his 
retreating  figure  as  he  vanished.  "  Uncle 
Sanders  was  right ;  he  loves  another  woman, 
and  that  string  binds  tiiem  together.  He 
belongs  to  her  !  "  Long  and  silently  she 
stood  by  the  window,  gazing  at  tlie  shadowy 
curtain  of  the  coming  night.  At  last  her 
face  softened.  "  Perhaps  he  does  not  love 
her  now,  but  fears  her  vengeance.  No,  no, 
Ire  is  not  a  coward  !  I  should  have  ap- 
proached him  differently.  He  is  proud,  and 
maybe  he  resented  my  imperative  manner," 
and  a  thousand  reasons  why  he  should  or 
should  not  have  removed  that  string  flashed 
through  her  mind. 

"  I  will  go  early  to  the  concert  to-night 
and  see  him  before  he  jilays.  Uncle  Sanders 
said  he  did  not  touch  that  string  when  he 
played.  Of  course  ite  will  play  on  it  for  me, 
even  if  he  will  not  cut  it  off ;  and  then  if  he 
says  he  loves  me,  and  only  me,  I  will  believe 
him.  I  want  to  believe  him  !  I  want  to 
believe  him  ! "  all  this  in  a  semi -hysterical 
way  addressed  to  the  violinist's  portrait  on 
the  piano. 

When  she  entered  her  carriage  an  iiour 
later,  telling  the  coachman  to  drive  direct  to 
the  stiige-door  of  the  Aciideniy,  she  appeai'cd 
more  fiiscinating  than  ever  before. 

Slie  was  sitting  in  his  dressing-room 
waiting  for  him  when  he  aiTived.  He  had 
aged  years  in  a  day.  His  step  was  uncertain, 
his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  his  hand  trembled. 
His  face  brightened  as  she  ai-ose,  and 
Mildi'ed  met  him  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
He  lifted  her  hand  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  it. 

"  Angelo,  de^r^"^^  §h^^^g.,^repentaut 
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tone,  "  I  am  sorry  T  pained  you  this  :iftei'- 
uooii ;  but  I  am  jealous,  so  je;iloiis  of  you." 

"  Jealous  ?  "  be  said  smiliiii^ly.  "  There  is 
no  need  of  jealousy  in  our  In'cs  ;  we  love 
each  other  truly  and  only." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  think.  We  will  never 
doubt  each  other  again,  will  we  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  lie  said  solemnly. 

He  had  placed  his  violin  case  on  the  table 
in  the  room.  She  went  to  it  and  tapped  the 
top  playfully  ;  then  suddenly  B:iid  :  "  I  am 
gonij^  to  look  at  your  violin,  Angelo,"  and 
before  he  oould  interfere,  slie  had  taken  the 
silken  coverlet  off  and  was  examining  the 
instrument  clo.sely.  "  Sure  enough,  it  has 
five  strings  ;  the  middle  one  stands  higher 
than  the  rest  and  is  of  glossy  blackness. 
Uncle  Sanders  was  right ;  it  is  a  woman's 
hair  I 

"  Why  is  that  string  made  of  hair  ?  "  she 
asked,  controlling  her  emotion. 

"Only  a  fancy,"  he  said,  feigning  in- 
difference. 

"  Though  yon  would  not  remove  it  at  my 
wish  tiiis  afternoon,  Angelo,  1  know  you 
will  not  refuse  to  play  on  it  foi'  me  now  ?  " 

He  raised  ins  iiands  in  supplication. 
"  Mildred !    Mildred  !    Stop !  do  not  ask  it !  " 

"You  refuse  after  1  have  come  repentant 
and  confessing  my  doubts  and  feara  ?  Uncle 
Sanders  said  you  would  not  play  upon  it 
for  ine ;  he  told  me  it  was  wrapped  with 
a  woman's  hair,  the  hair  of  the  woman  you 
love." 

"  I  swear  to  yon,  Mildred,  that  I  love  but 
you  !  " 

"  Love  me  ?  Bali  !  And  another  woman's 
tresses  sacred  to  you  ?  Anotiier  woman's 
pledge  sacred  to  you  ?  I  asked  y()u  to 
remove  the  string ;  you  refused.  I  ask 
you  now  to  play  upon  it ;  you  refuse,"  and 
she  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  tigress. 

"  I  will  watch  to-night  when  you  play," 
she  flashed.  "  If  you  do  not  use  that  string, 
we  part  for  ever  I  " 

He  stood  l>efore  her  and  attempted  to 
take  her  hand  ;  she  repnlsod  liim  savagely. 

Siidly  then  he  asked  :  "  And  if  1  do  ]ilay 
upon  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  yours  for  ever — yours  tln'ough  life 
— through  eternity  !"  she  cried  ])assioiiately. 

The  call-boy  annomiced  Hiotti's  turn  ;  the 
violinist  led  Mildred  to  a  seat  at  the  en- 


trance of  tile  stage.  Ills  appearance  was 
the'  signal  for  prolonged  and  eiit)iusiastic 
greeting  from  the  enormous  audience  pre- 
sent. He  clearly  was  the  idol  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  lights  were  lowered,  a  single  calcium 
playing  with  its  soft  and  silvery  rays  upon 
his  face  and  shoulders.  The  expectant 
audience  scarcely  breathed  as  he  began  his 
theme.  It  was  pity — pity  moulded  into  a 
concord  of  beautiful  sounds  ;  and  when  he 
began  the  second  movement,  it  was  but  a 
coutiiniation  of  the  first ;  his  fingers  sought 
but  one  string,  that  of  pity.  Again  he 
played,  and  once  more  pity  stole  from  the 
violin. 

Wheu  he  left  the  stage,  Mildred  rushed  to 
him.  "  You  did  not  touch  that  string  ;  you 
refuse  my  wish  ?  "  and  the  sounds  of  migiity 
applause  without  drowned  his  pleading 
voice. 

"  I  told  you  if  you  refused  me,  I  was  lost 
to  you  for  ever  !    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Diotti  returned  slowly  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage  and  remained  iriotionless  until  tlie 
audience  subsided.  Facing  Mildred,  whose 
colour  was  heightened  by  the  intensity  of  her 
emotion,  he  began  softly  to  play.  His 
fingers  sought  i!ie  string  of  Death.  The 
audience  listened  with  breathless  interest. 
The  composition  was  weirdly  and  strangely 
fascinating. 

The  player  told  with  wondrous  power  of 
despair — of  hope,  of  faitli ;  sunshine  crept  into 
the  hearts  of  all  as  he  pictured  the  promise 
of  an  eternal  day  ;  liigher  and  higher,  softer 
and  softer  grew  the  theme  until  it  echoed  as 
if  it  were  afar  in  the  realms  of  light  and 
floating  o'er  the  waves  of  a  golden  sea. 

Suddenly  the  audience  was  startled  by  the 
snapping  of  a  string  ;  the  violin  and  bow 
dropped  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the 
player.    He  fell  helpless  to  the  stage. 

Mildred  rushed  to  him,  crying  :  "  Angelo, 
Angelo,  what  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ? '" 
Bending  over  him,  she  gently  raised  his  head 
and  showered  uni'cstrained  kisses  upon  his 
lips,  oblivious  of  all  sa\'e  hci'  lover. 

"Speak  !    Speak  !  "  she  implored. 

A  faint  smile  illumined  his  face  ;  he  gazed 
with  ineffable  tenderness  into  her  weeping 
eyes,  then  slowly  closed  his  own  as  if  in 
slumber. 


THE  eitd;' 
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THE  TESTING  OF  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


By  William  (1.  FrTztiKRALU. 


lUustrated  from  Copi/right  Photographs  specially  prepared  for  tids  article  at  Messrs. 
Stitton  and  Sons',  at  their  famous  Seed  Establishment,  Readimi. 


[T  is  one  Uiiiit;;  to  procure  flower,  vege- 
table, iiiid  otlier  seeds  from  growing 
stook,  aud  (|uite  aqother  to  be  sure 
that  those  seeds  hiive  any  life  in  them.  You 
or  I  probably  have  never  tliought  of  this 
before,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
how  important  a  Lliinij  it  is  to  the  entire 
nation.  Take  a  sackful  of  seed.  Tt  may  be 
(.'xpensivo  sin  if— probably  worth  ton  times 
its  weight  in  gold,  as  we  shall  presently  sec  ; 
but  that  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
seed  is  alive.  How  is  tliis  difficulty  to  be 
got  over  without  planting,  and  therefore 
sacrificing  tk"  whole  of  this  valuable  pro- 
perty ?  The  thmg  is  really  simple  enough  : 
a  pinch  or  a  handful  of  that  seed  is  taken 
out  of  the  sack  and  tested.  As  there  are 
legions  of  different  kinds  of  seed,  however, 
and  they  have  to  go  out  to  farmers,  tlower- 
growers,  aud  many  other  people  throughont 
the  country,  in  tons,  the  testing  of  seeds  is  a 
most  important  and  peculiar  industry,  and 
cue  which,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
interest,  has  never  before  been  dealt  with  in 
a  popular  magazine. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  "live"  seeds  were 


rare,  and  adulteration  was  the  rule.  In  fact, 
there  \sm  a  big  tx'ade  iu  dead  seeds,  which 
were  no  more  use  than  dust  and  sand,  and, 
tliough  yon  may  hardly  believe  it,  such  seeds 
as  mijiht  have  had  any  life  in  them  were 
actually  killed  by  specially  made  machinery 
for  fear  they  should  give  tlie  game  away  ! 
The  machine-makers  actually  guaranteed 
that  not  a  single  seed  would  remain  whoso 
vitality  would  testify  to  the  swindle.  It  was 
a  great  business.  Cabbage,  broccoh,  and 
other  round  seeds  are  worth  several  shillings 
a  ponnd.  Well,  what  was  easier  than  to  get 
another  seed  like  this  in  form  and  colom*  and 
mix  it  up  in  large  qxrantities  with  the  costly 
stuff — "  killed  rape,"  for  example,  at  '2(1.  or 
a  pound  ?  For  years  this  kind  of  thing 
went  on,  but  at  last  a  Goveriniient  inquiry 
was  institutt'd,  and  the  Seeds  Adulteration 
Act  was  the  result.  Nowadays  the  great 
seed  merchants  of  this  country  test  their 
seeds  before  they  are  sent  out,  no  matter 
whether  the  order  consists  of  a  thousand 
bushels  of  turnips  or  a  little  bag  of  some 
costly  flower  seed. 

In  one  of  the  greate^(^k^^jinient8  in 
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the  world  of  tiiis  kind  yon  will  see,  under 
unnumbered  acres  of  gl^s,  nearly  every  rare 
flower  ill  the  world  in  gorgeoua  profusion, 
the  whole  force  .md  energy  of  eacli  plant 
beinfj  conceiiLrated  into  one  solitary  bloom 
or  bunch  of  bloom,  from  which  the  seed  is 
raised.  Remember,  the  idea  always  is  to  get 
the  finest  possible  quality  and  species  in  the 
seed,  and  to  keep  up  tlie  strain  at  all  costs. 


It  is  a,  big  step  from  primulas  to  mangel- 
wurzels  ;  but  here,  afjain,  the  procuring  of 
the  ideal  seed  of  higli  gennlnating  p(jwei'  is 
an  extraordinarily  intricate  business,  calling 
for  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.  Take  a 
handful  of  mangel-wurzel  seed.  How  are 
you  to  know  tliat  that  seed  will  produce  the 
idciil  mangel — not  a  liif'ty,  but  a  useful  ideal  ? 
Will  the  resulting  mangel  be  of  noble  pro- 


portions and  the  right  consistency  ?  Will 
he  be  among  mangels  what  the  Venus  of 
Milo  is  to  artists  considering  the  female 
form  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  the 
pedigree  of  that  seed  is  well  known.  The 
matter  is  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  system  of 
procuring  the  mangels  whicli  produced  that 
seed.  Often  you  will  see  an  enormous  field 
laid  out  with  serried  rows  of  mangels,  and  a 
keen  -  eyed  expert, 
of  perhaps  Iiaif  a 
century's  experi- 
ence, going  down 
the  rows  singling 
out  ideal  roots. 
What  could  be 
ni  ore  si  m  pie  ? 
Tliese  arc  planted, 
and  seed  obtained 
from  them,  with 
the  certainty  that 
the  parent  stock 
was  the  finest  tliat 
could  be  grown. 
The  same  routine 
iri  gone  tlirongh 
with  swedes,  of 
whicli  a  fine  pedi- 
gree crop  will  be 
laid  out,and  several 
tons  of  typical 
specimen  roots 
chosen  for  the  rais- 
ing of  seed.  Said 
t)ie  cx])et't  inspec- 
tor liimseH'  to  the 
writer  :  '*  There 
must  be  the  eliarac- 
teristic  small  neck, 
freedom  from  side 
roots,  the  true 
colour,  hardness, 
and,  above  all, 
density,  which 
means  high  '  feed- 
ing '  quality."  It 
is  an  extraordinary 
fact  in  connection 
with  these  "  ideal 
swedes"  that  they 
have  to  be  planted  in  a  secure  spot,  sis  they 
arc  liable  to  be  ruined  by  pollen  borne  on 
the  wind  from  a  kindred  variety.  Between 
the  choosing  of  the  roots  and  the  sale  of 
seed  from  the  selected  stock  a' period  of  six 
years  will  elaj)se. 

It  is  pretended  that  we  are  not  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  yet  in  the  heiglit  of  tlie 
seed  season  l-"f,^'U^  J^ti^lgjt^y^nJ^o^''"*^*'^'^ 
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have  passed  Uironi^h  tlie  iji-ivate 
post-office  of  one  of  our  great 
seed  inerchauts. 

As  ill  tlie  case  of  the  mangels, 
so  you  will  see  great  rows  of 
experts  picking  over  seed  pota- 
toes, with  eyes  and  judgment 
trained  by  years  of  experience 
ill  the  matter  of  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest."  Here,  again, 
the  "  table  qualities,"  and  a 
(■(institution  capable  of  resisting 
i)lio;lit,  must  be  eousidei-ed. 

Even  when   some  kinds  of 
seed   are   delivered   from  the 
tlireshiiig-maehine,  tliey  are  no 
more  fit  to  be  sent  out  than  if 
tliey   were    so   iiiueh  sawdust. 
Take  clover  seed,  for  example, 
which  is  never  pure  as  it  is 
grown  uacurally,  therefore  it  is  essentia!  that 
every  parcel  of   it  should   be  tlioroughiy 
cleaned  before  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer,    who  would 
otherwise  uncon- 
scioualy  introduce  into 
his  land  weeds  of  a 
pernicious  brand  that 
years  of  labour  would 
fail  to  exterminate,  so 
that    the  resultant 
crop,  instead  of  being 
a  source   of  profit, 
would  be  the  cause  of 
something  more  than 
loss. 

strange  to  say,  certain  weeds  are  peculiar  to 
different  varieties  of  seed,  and  the  similarity 
of  these  pests  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  to 


VAI-UB  OF  KKOONrA  XEKI)   COMPAKKD  WITH  THAT  OV 
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Cnmparative  valuer  shorm  by  a  jAoto  from  Nature.  Begonia 
geed  viortk  n'xty  timei  the  vtignonette  seed. 


perfectly  cleankn  seki)  after  it  has  paflsei)  its  first  or 
"machine"  exam. 


CLOVER  SEED  AS  FIRST  FROM  THRESH  I \I  ;-MA(;H  INK. 

77ie  seed  of  its  weed  jmrastle  is  exaetlg  lH.v  it,  rendering  a  test  atisiiliitely 
neuexsary. 


the  seed  they  infest,  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is 
troublesome.  But  besides  the  weed  seeds 
that  infest  every  lot  of  clover  as  it  comes 
from  the  thi-eaher, 
there  are  other 
"foreign  bodies,"  such 
as  fibres  of  plants,  pir- 
ticles  of  stone,  earth, 
and  straps  of  wood. 
These  are  not  only  in 
themselves  harmful  to 
the  crop,  but  in  mere 
point  of  weight  would 
prove  a  serious  thing 
for  the  buyer  of,  say, 
200  lb.  of  seed. 
Yon  would  hardlyknow  theclover  seed  after 
it  has  been  perfectly  cleaned  by  machinery 
of  a  veiy  elaborate  and  costly  kind,  which 
extracts  the  weed  seeds,  and 
even  feeble  clover  seeds, 
with  a  kind  of  unerring 
mechanical  "  instinct." 

Yon  would  think  the 
burglar  a  dull  creature  who 
broke  into  a  yreat  seed- 
growing  establishment  and 
made  off  with  sacks  of 
flower  seeds,  but,  as  I  will 
show  you  presently,  these 
may  be  worth  many  times 
their  weight  in  gold.  Many 
of  the  choicer  strains  are 
far  too  expensive  to  be 
treated  in  tlie  ordinary 
way,  and  calceolaria  seed  is 
so  minute  that  the  actual 
cost    of    producing  the 
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^^ff  l%SM  1 

PEAS  ASI>  ("CANUIDATES"'  FOR  KXAMIXAI'ION)   SOAK[V(i  IN  WATER  BKtOIlK  GOISG  IMTO  THK 

(ililtM[NATOU, 

Tlie  peat  and  beans  laid  out  above  have  been  in  germinatiir, 

the  weiglit  of  the  seed  iu  pure 


times 
gold  ! 

I  have  never  before  stieii  tlie  comparative 
values  of  seed  shown  in  a  pliotograph,  but 
a  unique  photo  of  this  kind  wag  specially 
prepared  for  tliis  article  by  some  of  tlie 
c^rcaLcst  experts  in  the  world.  The  picture 
shows  the  value  of  begonia  seed  as  compared 
with  that  of  miguoiiette,  the  former  being 
worth  sixty  times  more  than  the  latter. 
The  outlay  in  growing  double  begonia  seed 
is  80  great  that  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  five 
shilling  packet  is  measured  in  a  tiny  spoon 
with  an  outside  diameter  of  three-sixteeuths 
of  an  iucli. 
And  yet  in 
that  tiny 
spoonful 
there  would 
be  enough 
seed  to  pro- 
duce more 
than  one 
li  n  n  d  r  e  d 
stately  be- 
gonia plants ! 
Naturally 
such  very 
minute  and 

Erecious  seed 
as  to  be 
handled  with 
extreme  care, 
and  as  a 
sudden 
draught  from 
an  open  door 
would  scatter  perhaps  one  hundred  pounds' 
worth,  the  counters  where  these  seeds  are 
being  packeted  are  closed  to  traffic,  and  so 


A  I'FEP  INTO  GEllMlNATOli. 

Etiery  teed  »prouting  on  wtt  blolUng  paper  on  to  which  leed  throwt  cUnging  rout. 


arranged  tliat  not  a  puff  of  wind  can  ever 
enter.  Kut  not  all  precious  flower  seeds  are 
niinnte  eus  to  bulk.  For  example,  cineraria, 
cyclamen,  gloxiiua,  and  primula. 

The  curiosities  of  flower  seeds  are  almost 
incredible.  Of  aster  seed  alone  there  are 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
varieties,  includiug  the  different  colours,  and 
stocks  are  almost  as  numerous.  Of  sweet  pea 
seeds  you  can  have  one  hundred  varieties. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  our  farmers 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  crops  anil 
their  prosperity  upon  the  quality  of  their 
hence  all  the  ingenious  machinery 

 _  that  hiis  been 

>  ,\i  'v-       devised  to 

separate  the 
"sheep" 
from  the 
*'  goats,"  so 
to  speak,  and 
even  such 
fine  -  looking 
seeds  as  are 
delivered  by 
the  threshers 
are  required 
Uy  pass  a  very 
stringent 
examination, 
as  wc  shall 
see.  Every 
defective- 
looking  vege- 
table seed 
that  may 
luive  been 
piissed  by  the  machinery  is  removed  sepa- 
rately by  hand,  and  only  one  variety  is  dealt 
with  at  a  time  iu  the  roam,  lest  the  "  wheat " 
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I'ltlMULAS  1-Olt  SEED,  SHOWING  HOW  Al,l,  FyltCE  OF  EACH  ri.ANT  IS  CAItEKUI.l.V  CONCEN TRA TED  INTO 
THE  CENTliE  TRUSS  OF  KI.OOM  FItOM  WHICH  SEKH  IS  QBTAISKIt. 


;ind  tlie  "  tiires "  should  get  mixed,  with 
stnint^^c  results. 

Tlie  anxiety  of  tlie  seed  j^rower  does  not 
end  wljen  lie  has  liis  seed  tested  and  cleaned, 
l"or  turnip,  swede,  and  other  round  seeds  lia.\'e 
to  stored  in  s]K;eial  cool  places,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  a  tiny  insect 
"Inch  infests  this  cliiss  of  seed,  and  which 
inider  a  niicroscope  looks  exactly  like  a 
cheese-mite. 

Very  interesting  is  it  to  see  unnumbered 
t^iis  of  steeds  and  great  avenues  of  sacks, 
wicli  hd)elled  not  oidy  with  its  name,  but 
;ilso  witli  a  record  indi(ra.tiiii,^  the  particndar 
tann  from  wliich  the  seed  was  se<un-ed. 

In  the  bad  old  days,  nnproductiv'e  nica<iows 
^iid  pastnres  ifsed  to  be  sown  \vith  the  sweep- 


injrs  of  hay-lofts,  with  the  residt  that  af^ri- 
enltni-ists  of  to-day  are  fightin^^  against  the 
resnltijig  weeds  and  plants  whicli  they  owe 
to  their  predecessors.  Nowadays,  however, 
rcgnlar  scientific  research  is  made  as  to  tlie 
]iroperties  of  grasses  w"hich  are  known  to  be, 
fattening  for  beasts  ;  and  now  tbatagricnltnre 
is  a  high  science,  seeds  are  produced  and 
cultivated  to  this  end,  and  every  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clovera  is  now  made  up  with  tlie 
precision  of  a  doctor's  prracription,  according 
to  the  soil  in  view  and  the  object  of  the 
sower. 

Rut.  after  all,  the  great  thing  is  to  find 
out  whether  the  sec{l  has  any  life  in  it. 
Here,  again,  there  are  all  kinds  of  curiosities. 
Mangel  seed  willHgkMi^byliiii'Jii'vJ'^^iji*"'  "('nts 
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of  lirowtli,  and  sonietiuies  iis  ranch  as  20() 
pt;r  cent.  That-  is  to  siiy,  almost  e\'ery  seed 
will  j^ive  two  gfowtlis  I  'riieii,  airaiii,  sample 
lots  of  pea  and  l)ean  seeds,  if  soaked  in  water 
previously, 
will  show 
germination 
or  otherwise 
reveal  theni- 
selves  in 
about  forty- 
eif^lit  hours  ; 
wliilst  if  not 
soaked,  they 
will  take  at 
least  four 
days.  Celery, 
paraley,  par- 
Bnip,  and 
onion  abso- 
lutely refuse 
to  grow  in  a 
heated  "ger- 
111  i  n  a  to  r  " 
s  II  (;  It  as 
coaxes  the  ]icas  and  iK'aiis  into  life,  and,  there- 
fore, they  liave  tn  1h*  t  fslrd  ajiart  Mi  a  cool  tdass 
uabe  in  the  testing-house  or  "  exaniiiiatiou 


liall."  Lettuce,  niustai'd-and-cress  will  ger- 
minate with  estraoi'dinary  rapidity  if  soaked 
in  water  ;  l>ut  perhaps  the  most  curious 
behaviour  of  all  is  tliat  of  the  flower-seed 

known  as 
portulaca, 
which  is  al- 
'  4iS'-'*  most  explo- 
sive in  its 
energy,  as 
germs  of  life 
will  be  visi- 
ble in  "can- 
didatcH  "  in 
about  two 
hours;  oddly 
enough,  the 
seed  looks 
exactly  like 
gnnjiowder  ! 
On  the  other 
liand.parsley 
seed  is  a  slow 
a  n  d  dull 
caiididaiiC  al^ 
exaiiiiiiatioiis,  a,iid  twenty  ilays  at  lc;ist  must 
(■lapse  before  it  shows  any  sIl^ds  of  life  and 
is  allowed  to  Ho^^Sij'^^^^*-'**- ''''^ 


sii  "  iyKr'K(7r(>its    roi;xTTN<;  ovv  riiK  fiiiowTK  of  skkhs  aI'TKi: 
■niKiii  TKSTiNi:  rv  vwv:  <;K[;MiNAroit. 
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auriculii,  ;iiid  violcit  are  also  slow  and  very 
uiTatic  in  germination. 

In  every  case  the  seeds  to  be  trated  are 
counted,  and  a 
careful  entry 
ma^Ie  of  the 
(late  of  the 
Bowinf^.  Tlien, 
MS  Uie  germs 
appear,  their 
number  is  re- 
corded. To 
jirevent  error, 
tlie  trials  arc 
dupneated,and 
in  the  event  of 
conflicting  re- 
sults entirely 
reptiak'il.  The 
iiic'tliods  of 
testing  are,  of 
course,  varied 
yceor<lirig  to 
fclie  character- 
istics of  the 
seed ;  teinper- 
a  t  u  re  and 
moisture  are  essentials,  and  must  be  uuif(irui 
night  and  day.  With  most  seeds  it  is  pretty 
easy  to  find  the  percentage  of  germination 
by  artificial  means ;  but  then  yon  must 
reuieniber  that  tiie  seed  grower  iias  to  get 
tills  most  valuable  iuforiiiatiou  during  tlie 
waning  days  of  autumn,  and  in  tiie  low 
temperature  of  winter,  vvbeu  natural  forces 
are  practically  inactive. 


TIIK  TKST  [X  KAIiTII. 


I  further  and  mtire  si&irrhing  lesl  Ihi 
Kath  imp 


It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  hard-and-fsist  rule 
in  connection  with  seed  testing.  Such  a 
hardy  subject  as  furze,  for  example,  seldom 

or  never  yields 
so  high  a  per- 
centage of 
growth  under 
gliiss  as  in  the 
open  ground. 

I  u  m  a  n  y 
cases  a  pinch 
of  seed  is 
sprinkled  on  to 
a  small  sheet 
of  soaking  w'et 
blotting-paper, 
and  then  put 
into  the  ger- 
minator.  In  a 
few  hours,  or 
in  a  day  or 
two,  a  ])eep 
into  t  li  e 
"  ovens  "  will 
sliow  that  the 
seed  ill  bulk  is 
ali   right,  for 

its  represetitiitive  has  "passed  its  exam."  A 
few  days  later  quite  a  little  garden  has 
sprung  up  on  the  scrap  of  blotting-paper, 
the  plants  being  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  witli  strong  clinging  roots  thrown  out 
all  over  the  surface.  The  rigidity  and 
vitality  of  the  little  plants  is  quite  extra- 
oiMiinary,  as  also  is  tlie  grip  they  have  upon 
the  blotting-paper.    The  WTiter  has  amused 


»  tlie,  sprtiutiiig  tin  wet  hl-ttiny-i'-tjKi: 


■niK  KTV.M.  OPKN-Allt  TKRT.  \ 

The  last  ■■(swim."   .fiiccesx/ul  leedt  nearinff  tlieir  "  d.i!n;^"iedbY^^C)C)Q\.Q 
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liinisclf  with  <|uite  u  little  blotbiiij^-piiper 
i^iink'ii  of  lietitroot,  turnips,  Eiiid  many  other 
plaiit.s,  U'^^tod  and  forced  in  tlie  geiiiiinator, 
and  these  may  be  kept  in  a  I'oom  in  a  saucer 
of  water  for  niaiij"  days  after  tliey  come  out. 
Not  all  seeds,  however,  go  into  the  germin- 
ator,  for  many  other  varieties  are  tested  in 
earthy  and  yet  others  in  the  open  air  where 
desirable  and  possible.  During  the  various 
tests  of  seed,  "inspectors"  go  round,  pre- 
cisely {IS  they  would  in  a  big  school  of 
children,  to  see  how  the  candidates  are 
progressing,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them 
generally.  The  caiididates  are  -so  to  speak 
—awarded  marks,  and  their  behaviour  praised 
or  condemned  according  to  their  perform- 
ance. Unremitting  care  and  attention  are 
lavished  upon  them,  and  finally  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  open  air,  where  they 
pass  their  final  "exam."  M'ith  wliat  may  be 
truly  termed  "flying  colours." 

But  the  business  is  never  really  at  an  end, 
for  experiments  are  constantly  being  made 
witli  (so  to  speak)  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  both  farm  and  flower  seeds.  The 
hybridise!'  is  at  work  in  the  hot-house  all 
the  year  ronnd,  crossing  new  varieties  and 
trying  experiments  of  every  kind.  Then  when 
he  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  glorious  new 
variety,  specimens  of  it  are  sent  out  and  seed 
raised  from  the  finest  examples.  One  of 
the  richest  coloured  primulas  yet  raised  was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  pollen  of  the  old  lilac 
variety  with  a  very  handsome  white  flower. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  subsequent  attempts 


with  similar  parents  all  proved  failures. 
Another  curiosity  was  the  crossing  of  glox- 
inia with  gcsnera.  I'^ertile  seed  was  obUiined, 
but  all  the  seedlings  proved  sterile  and 
utterly  dechned  to  be  propagated.  In  181)1 
the  seed  of  "  Her  Majesty  " — a  white  gloxinia 
—was  declared  successful,,  but  experiments 
had  been  commenced  as  far  back  as  1877. 
In  that  year  the  flower  selected  for  the  seed 
experiments  was  excellent  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, but  it  had  a  pink  baud  at  the  throat 
which  the  seed  experts  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 
Selection  and  crossing  were  continued  year 
after  year  until  tlie  flower  came  tme  from 
seed  a.s  a  pure  white  in  ISyi. 

l)uring  the  summer  of  1888,  a  row  of  new 
late  pea  that  was  undergoing  its  "  exam." 
produced  a  single  pod  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  This  was  marked 
and  allowed  to  mature,  and  was  in  due 
cour^  posted  to  one  of  the  greatest  experts 
in  the  country,  who  was  in  the  North  of 
England  at  the  time.  On  its  return  the  box 
was  wrecked  and  every  pea  except  one  was 
damaged.  From  that  single  seed,  however, 
a  superb  new  variety  was  raised. 

The  experimental  open-air  grounds  are  the 
scene  of  yet  another  final  examination,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  the  inspectors  who  go 
round  to  report  the  progress  of  candidates, 
that  a  thin  row  of  plants  does  not  necessarily 
mean  faulty  seed,  as  birds,  insects,  mice,  and 
ground  vermin  have  much  to  answer  for. 
The  entries  in  the  trial  book,  however,  tell 
the  whole  history. 


"SCflOLAKS"  TirAT  HAVK 


PAHNKH"  with  flying  C0IX>UH8  and  VINIIICATED  Tllli  UKXUINKNKSa 
nv  Al,U  THE  KUST  Oil'  THKIU  KIND. 
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(ET-fract  from  the  "  IVorth  Poh  Examiner"  for  June,  2n!),323  a.d.) 


AT  la-:t  we  ave  able  to  wolcome  Professor 
Storry's  book  on  his  wonderful  dis- 
coveries below  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  latitude.  The  book  is  thorough  and 
systematic.  Tho  reader  will  find  briefly 
but  lucidly  set  out  therein  the  principal 
theories  on  the  causes  of  ice  ages,  and  the 
former  shape  and  condition  of  the  world, 
tofrether  witii  much  Iciirning  on  ocean 
currents,  co  review  which  we  have  neither 
spiitie  nor  knowledge  snfficient.  We  should 
like,  howevcT.  to  point  out  that  in  a  footnote 
on  page  2r»7,  Professor  Storry  states  that 
only  •039  of  the  snrfsice  speed  of  a  current 
will  prevail  at  a  depth  of  2,200  yards  after 
1",00()  year's,  aiul  he  gives  uo  evidence  for 
the  rejection  of  the  accepted  ratio,  which  we 
have  always  understood  to  be  '037  ;  perliaps 
the  printer  is  responsible  for  the  change. 
But  who  is  responsible  for  the  plate  on 
psige  +0(1,  which  repi'csciiLs  tlie  common 
^kua  in  ujistake  for  tlie  poiiiarine  skua  ? 


Onr  concern  is  not,  liowcver,  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book,  nor  with  the  excel- 
lent summary  in  Part  II,  of  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
which  have  brought  to  light  so  many  traces 
of  the  early  existence  of  mnu  in  Greenland, 
Siberia,  and  the  North  of  America.  We 
must  pass  at  once  to  tlie  astoniiding  dis- 
coveries in  the  third  part.  Professor  Storry 
had  kmg  maintained  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  enjoyed  a  tem{)erat-i  climate  at  a 
time  when  the  Polar  Basin  wai  covered  with 
ice,  and  his  expedition  was  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  finding  traces  of  early  animal 
life,  and  possibly  of  the  existence  of  man 
below  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  The 
expedition  was  successful  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  sangniiu;,  and  its  results 
go  far  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
remains  found  in  the  qnaternary  d.  p  isits  of 
Spitzbergen.  Tlie  ex]ie<lition  followed  tlie  line 
of  march  of  the  u^|ya^j^  {^(^t^^D  JJifi^ter  and 
363  2  B 
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bis  party,  whose  remains  they  diecovered  in 
latitude  62,  so  that  he  had  ahnoat  sncceeded 
in  crossinf^  the  great  ico-tield  without  knowiti<j 
that  lie  was  so  near  to  success.  In  latitude 
traces  of  the  breakinj;  np  of  the  ice  beiraii 
to  appear,  and  the  tcnipenitnre  b(^canie  milder 
ii;^  the  party  proceeded  sontiiwiird,  until  on 
the  fifty-third  jiarallel  they  came  to  a  stretch 
of  clear  country,  opened  apparently  by  a  warm 
sea  current,  wliose  existence  hitherto  was 
unsuspected.  The  climate,  though  intensely 
cold,  is  yet  capable  of  supporting  life,  and 
Professor  Storry  was  no^  long  in  discovering 
signs  that  the  country  was  iidiabited.  He 
determined,  in  spite  of  some  difficulty  wii.li 
ills  men,  many  of  wIkhh  wore  desirous  of 
returning,  to  ])enL'trate  still  furUier  into  tbc 
country,  his  perseverance  being  rewarded 
almost  at  once  by  the  discovery  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  natives.  Tliese  people,  who  call 
themselves  Anglanders,  live  in  skin  Inits  and 
display  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and 
civilisation.  Their  food  is  principally  flesh 
and  fish ;  their  dress  is  composed  of  two 
garments  of  skin,  the  under  one  worn  with 
the  fur  inwards,  and  the  outer  with  the 
fur  turned  outwards.  They  are  clean  in 
their  habits,  are  fond  of  their  familicvS,  and 
seem  to  have  few  vices,  though  they  are 
hot-tempered,  and  bloodshed  is  not  nn- 
common.  Physically  they  are  strong  and 
well  developed,  and  the  women  are  not 
repulsive.  Their  weapons  and  utensils  are 
made  of  bone  and  wood,  but  they  also  use 
stone  hammers,  not  unlike  the  axes  of  the 
Stone  Age.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
an  earlier  civilisation,  so  that  it  was  by  a 
])nre  accident  that  Professor  Storry  came 
across  the  cclebrat-ed  steel  knife  which  led 
to  more  scari^hinfr  investigations  on  the 
second  expedition  and  to  the  great  excava- 
tions which  are  still  going  on. 

The  first  results  of  these  excavations  are 
common  property  ;  it  has  i)ecn  established 
beyond  a  doubt  tluit  the  Anglanders  or  Angle- 
landers  possess  a  very  ancient  civilisation,  un- 
known, indeed,  to  themselves,  which  will  cany 
the  history  of  the  world  back  some  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  years.  Remains  (jf 
a  great  city  have  already  been  found,  and 
Professor  Storry  has  actually  brought  back 
iwo  statues— one  of  a  man  and  the  other  of 
a  woman,  bearing  the  names  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well "  and  "  Aphrodite  "  respectively.  These 
seem  to  belong  to  different  periods,  in  them- 
selves implying  a  great  antiquity,  since  the 
dre^  in  the  case  of  the  woman  is  of  a  more 
primitive  pattern  than  in  that  of  the  man, 
though  her  face  displays  considerable  refine- 


ment, and  e\]ierts  say  that  t1ic  iiosc,  wliicli  is 
nn'ssiiig,  tnust  liave  possesseil  gi'cat  di-licacy 
of  outline..  One  or  two  tablets  have  been 
difco\'ered,  whicii  will  be  Invaluable  in 
iiscertaining  the  language,  or  languages, 
since  Professor  Storry  claims  to  iiave  dis- 
covered two  alphabets.  One  tablet,  which 
appears  to  have  been  placed  at  the  base  of 
a  statue  or  column,  perhaps  to  counnemorate 
a  national  victory,  bears  the  signs— 

PASSENGBRSi  ARE  EeQUESTED 

TO  Cross  the  Line  by  the  Brttxie. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  make  guesses  at 
the  significance  of  those  words,  but  we  may 
perhaps  assume  PASsnNrrKKS  to  be  the  name 
of  the  hero  or  deity  to  whom  the  statue 
was  erected  ;  it  is  unlikely  that  so  long  a 
word  would  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  inscription  if  it  were  not  a  proper  noun. 
Another  macription  of  equal  interest  was 
carved  in  stone  on  the  front  of  a  temple. 
It  seems  to  be  a  line  of  verse  : — 

Pit  Stalls  Dress  Circle  Oallery. 

Professor  Storry  is  already  hard  at  work 
on  the  first  alphabet,  and  we  may  expect  to 
hear  more  from  him  very  shortly. 

From  representations  on  urns  and  vases, 
some  of  them  of  remarkable  beauty,  Pro- 
fessor Storry  argues  that  the  country 
must  have  enjoyed  hot  summers  and  cold 
winters,  since  many  of  th  e  figures  are 
entirely  without  clothing,  while  others  are 
decorously  robed.  The  art,  so  far  as  it  is  yet 
revealed,  is  of  very  uneven  quality.  Thus 
the  plate  on  page  1254,  representing  a  young 
man  driving  a  chariot,  shows  both  proficiency 
in  drawing  and  a  feeling  for  line,  while  the 
scene  from  a  vase  on  page  1265,  bearing  the 
inscription— 

A  Present  from  Blackpool, 

is  pi-imitive  alike  in  design  and  execution. 
The  utensils  generally  vary  very  much,  both 
in  w  orknmiishi])  and  in  form,  their  particular 
use  being  often  a  matter  of  speculation ; 
such  is  the  platter  jar  on  p^e  1266,  which 
has  a  stone  lid  capable  of  being  held  firm  by 
a  metal  clamp,  used  perhaps  as  a  receptacle 
for  money  or  jewellery.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  however,  is  a  huge,  unwieldy  cylinder  of 
thick  metal  with  a  long  and  narrow  cavity, 
which  is  open  at  one  end  and  terminates  at 
the  other  in  a  small  orifice  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  This  seems  as  if  it  wei'e  intended 
for  a  water  jug  with  a  plug  at  the  lower  end, 
but  it  is  not  made  to  stand  upright,  nor 
would  the  quantity  of  Jtnrter^^piili^nsate  for 
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the  awkward  sliapo  of  the  vt^ssci.  Professor 
Storry  ima^^ines  it  to  iiavo  been  used  for 
some  K<irt  of  pirnc,  since  lie  found  close  to  it 
a  metal  sphere  which  is  just  lar<je  enough  to 
roll  up  and  down  the  cavity.  Tiiese  old 
Au£clelanders  must  have  been  giants  indeed, 
if  their  playthings  were  of  this  pattern! 
Bat  giants  they  were  not,  if  one  may  judge 


with  couplings  of  wii-e,  as  if  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  the  dead— a  practice  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  lias  no  paraiiel  witliin  linman 
experience.  The  sknlls  are  of  varied  shape, 
showing  to  all  appearance  a  great  diversity  of 
race  and  many  grades  of  intelligence.  Pro- 
fe^or  Storry  suggests  that  the  inferior  sknllR 
belongoi  to  slaves  of  other  nations,  whose 


ml  0^ 


"  The  women  are  not  repiilBive." 


hy  the  skeletons  hitherto  recovered.  Of 
Lhesc  there  are  not  many,  for  in  the  only 
hurying  place  yet  discovered  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  skulls,  but  there  are  few 
complete  specimens.  The  explanation  of 
this  faet  is  at  present  wanting ;  it  seems 
jinlikely  that  the  bodies  were  burned,  for  the 
TOnes  of  the  compIeLe  skeletons  are  beauti- 
fully preserve  I,  and  even  jointed  together 


bodies  were  Imrued  at  their  masters'  funerals, 
an  explanation  to  which  colour  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  among  them  also 
skeletons  of  animals,  doubtless  held  sacred  to 
the  dead,  including  sevorai  apes,  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  a  huge  animal  resembling  an 
elephant,  but  far  larger.  We  await  fresh 
discoveries  for  the  8olution4>f  this  and  other 
problems.  Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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{From  the    North  Pole  Examiner''''  for  Janmmj,  -209,325  a.i>.) 


We  have  received  Professor  Storry's  new 
book  on  the  excavations  at  County  Coun- 
cil, as  the  great  city  of  the  Anglanders  was 
called.  The  workers  have  brought  to  light  a 
great  quantity  of  statues  and  monuments, 
wliich  are  especially  numeroua  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  burying  place,  where  so 
many  Hknlls  were  found.  The  work  oE" 
elassitication  has  been  very  arduous,  owing  to 
the  immense  nnniber  of  languages  in  different 
alphabets,  which  Processor  Sfcorry  now 
believes  to  liave  .  belonged  to  cun(|uered 
nations,  whose  monuments  were  barbarously 
carried  away  as  trophies  of  victory.  He 
has  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  principal  language  of  the  Auglclanders 
themselves,  and  with  this  lie  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  aided  by  several  important 
manu^eripLs,  which  arc  fortunately  in.  au 
excclient  state  of  preservation. 

He  has  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Anglelanders  were  a  highly  civilised 
luce,  possessing  a  great  literature  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  science.  Their 
religion  was  polytheistic,  the  names  of 
eleven  gods  having  been  discovered  already  ; 
these  are  Jove,  Oupid,  Nelson,  Hercults, 
Alhambra,  Tivoli,  Royal  Aquarium,  Victoria, 
Windsor  Magazine,  and  Madame  Tussaud's. 
They  had  also  a  strong  belief  in  spirits,  of 
whom  Hamlet  and  Tararaboomdeay  were 
the  chief.  A  propitiatoiy  hyum  to  the  latter 
is  among  the  priceless  manuscripts  in  the 
Professor's  collection,  which  also  includes 
the  fragment  of  a  drama  representing  the 
machinations  of  the  evil  spirit  Hamlefc  to 
wreck  the  peace  of  a  virtuous  family  ; 
assuming  first  oue  form  and  then  another, 
he  gradually  ensnares  the  helpless  creatures 
in  his  toils  until  he  has  destroyed  them  all. 
Tlie  Goddess  of  Victory  is  often  represented 
on  the  face  of  coins,  the  reverse  bearing  a 
female  figure  seated  on  a  wheeled  car,  which 
she  is  piLSiiing  along  with  a  staff  having 
three  prongs  at  the  upper  end  ;  she  wears  a 
soft  hafc,  through  the  back  of  which  hei-  hair 
is  allowed  to  escape  in  a  graceful  festoon  so 
as  to  form  a  ci-escent  moon.  Hercules,  who 
is  generally  called  the  torso,  was  the  God  of 
Strength  and  probably  husband  of  Eoyal 
Aquarium,  in  whose  temple  he  was  wor- 
shipped. The  Ang'olanders  seem  to  have 
been  very  superstitious  in  everything ;  they 
had  a  strong  belief  in  charnis.  Thus  we  find 
it  stated  by  one  writer  that  eight  ounces  of 
rico  at  twopence,  together  with  the  same 
amount  of  treiicle,  provided   that  it  be 


properly  welded  together  and  made  suffi- 
ciently enticing,  wiU  drive  away  the  weasel 
or  evil  spirit.  Another  writer  gravely 
asserts  that  the  family  clock  iiivariably 
ceases  to  work  when  the  head  of  a  family 
dies  ;  and  a  herb  named  mistletoe  was  also 
used  in  some  undescribed  way  as  a  charm. 
The  religious  rites,  indeed,  are  a  blofc  on 
their  civilisation  ;  heavy  steam  rollers  have 
been  found,  the  use  of  which  is  too  horrible 
to  contemplate,  and  also  a  giga^utic  wheel  on 
which  victims  seem  to  have  been  bound  and 
whirled  round  continuously  until  they  died 
of  starvation.  Others,  having  first  been 
bound  hand  and  foot,  were  thrown  into 
boats,  which  am'ied  them  swiftly  down  a 
steep  incline  to  perish  miserably  in  the 
water. 

Two  historical  fragments  have  been  re- 
covered, and  Professor  Storry  asks  for 
assistiince  in  determining  the  exact  meaning 
of  these.    The  first  ruus — 

"  remitted  paper.  There  is  no  '^-{^,  still 
less  2f ,  except  for  6  months'  paper.  Money 
itself  was  easy  at  1  to  1^  p.c.  for  call  loans, 
and  1^  p.c.  for  week  to  week  advances. 
Base  seems  assured  for  a  month  at  least. 
The  continued  weakness  of  Consols  accen- 
tuates the  fear  about  the  future  of  money. 
Home  Railway  ordinaries  were  weak,  with 
very  little  movement.  John  Jones's  left  off 
at  88  and  African  Gildeds  rose 

The  Professor  supposes  tiiis  to  be  the 
description  of  a  battle,  though  the  language 
is  very  obscure,  and  the  immber  of  killed — 
U8  only— is  very  small.  In  the  other  frag- 
ment, whicli  follows,  the  language  is  more 
dignified,  though  still  obscure. 

"  Hocker  gave  a  palpable  chance  in  the 
slips  overnight  and  was  occasionally  beaten 
by  the  ball  this  morning.  Jinks  played 
clean  and  fine  all  tlirongh  and  showed  a 
penchant  for  leg  deflections.  He  delighted 
Its  with  his  driving  and  S()uarc  cutting, 
playing  several  times  naturahy  to  the  on, 
like  other  left-handers.  He  met  Grace  with 
easy  aggressiveness  and  constaTitly  drove 
Widgeon  to  the  boundary.  It  was  refreshing 
to  see  him  give  up  hanging  on  his  bat." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
describes  a  military  manoeuvre,  since  we 
know  that  the  hat  was  a  heavy  war-club, 
which  was  grasped  firmly  by  the  shaft  with 
both  hands  and  brought  down  with  a  swinging 
motion  on  the  enemy's  head.  l!ut  the  most 
interesting  manuscript,  to  om-  minds,  is  a 
letter  from  a  woBJaftpCjiferioj:  Jiosition  to  a 
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great  magician.  It  illustrates  in  a  striking 
maimer  the  effect  of  fanaticism  on  simple 
minds.    The  woman  relates  liow  she  had 

been  smitten  down  for  many  years  by  a  com- 
plication of  nervous  disorders,  the  details  of 
which  are  described  with  evident  enjoymeiii. 
She  appeal's  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
fortune  in  purchasing  drugs,  and  it  was  only 


skill  and  ingenuity,  though  they  still  nsed 
metal  rails  for  their  locomotives,  and  had 
little  or  no  conception  of  road-making.  One 
circumstance  which  puzzled  Professor  Storry 
for  u  long  time  whs  the  extraordinary 
nunibcr  of  lamps.  One  of  tlie  first  objects 
exhumed  was  a  lamp  fixed  upon  a  metal 
column,  and  since  that  time  he  has  dis- 

A 


"  Another  inscriptiou  of  equal  intereot  was  carved  iu  stone  on  the  front  of  a  temple." 


after  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  tliat  she 
purchased  one  of  the  magic  philtres  of  the 
wizard,  her  confidence  in  which  completely 
restored  her  health.  Tiic  letter  concludes 
with  ii  touch  of  humour,  the  writer  stating 
her  intention  to  compel  all  her  acquaintances 
to  buy  philtres  for  her. 
The  Anglelaudei"8  had  some  mechanical 


covered  some  scores  of  lamps  of  every  size 
and  ]}atteni.  The  use  of  so  many  lamps, 
all  of  them  capable  of  giving  only  a  feeble 
light  close  to  the  ground,  liafiled  the  Pro- 
fessor's coraprehensiou,  until  he  remembered 
that  the  axis  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
horizoutiU,  as  at  the  present  time,  at  the 
estimated  date  ofinbkeaAinklaiaikUjli^tk'iUsation 


"  lie  liiis  now  prfived  beyond  ;i  doubt  that  the  Angleianders  were  a  highly  civiiieed  race." 


Avas  iticliiiod  to  tbe  plane  of  the  urbit  at  an 
angle  of  ()6°.  The  result  was  that  Angle- 
land,  lying  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth 
degrees  of  latitude,  would  have  constant 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness  every 
twenty-four  hours.  They  were  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  a  jartial  illumination  of  their 
cities,  having  no  need  for  a  great  central 
light  such  as  is  necessary  for  us,  who  would 
otherwise  live  in  darkness  for  six  months 
at  a  time. 

Of  their  social  life  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses  only.  They  had  their  meals  in 
common,  sitting  in  parties  of  three  or  four 
at  small  tables  fitted  with  marble  tops ;  each 
district  had  onp  or  more  dining-halla  fur- 
nished in  this  way,  and  every  inhabitant 
was  required  to  contribute  a  certain  quantity 
of  food  at  a  fixed  computation.  The 
common  store  of  fond  was  then  placed 
upon  a  great  sideboard,  from  which  each 
diner  took  as  his  hunger  prompted  him. 
After  meals  they  assembled  in  great  crowds 
in  the  temples,  where  solemn  chants  and 
mystic  dances  were  performed,  the  audience 
keeping  time  by  beating  their  hands  to- 
gether. An  engraving  on  paper  of  such,  a 
scene,  miraculously  preserved,  shows  us  the 
wltole  ceremony  —  the  worshippers,  some 
impassive  and  othera  excited  by  religious 
fervour,  an  attendant  who  hastens  to  carry 
a  glass  of  "  j*ter  to  one  who  is  faint,  and  the 


dancer,  who,  in  a  costume  rather  convenient 
than  elegant,  is  poised  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy 
upon  one  foot.  The  faces  of  the  people  in 
this  picture  have  a  cei-tain  liveliness,  but 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  refinement  of  the 
statues  and  of  the  figures  on  the  vases. 
We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  in- 
terpreting too  Hterally  any  of  the  work  of 
these  early  nations.  Many  of  tlicir  traditions 
evidently  refer  to  natural  phenomena.  The 
story  of  the  demi-god,  ,Iack  Horner,  who 
sits  afar  in  the  corners  of  the  earth  devouring 
pastry,  and  proceeds  to  extract  and  hold 
aloft  a  single  plum,  obviously  describes  in 
all^prical  langm^e  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
which,  would  be  a  daily  occurrence  in  Angle- 
land  at  that  period  and  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  poet.  Similarly, 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  gives  birth  to  the 
tale  of  the  cow  that  jumped  upon  the. moon 
in  alarm  at  the  strains  of  a  violin  played  by 
a  cat ;  while  the  tale  of  Mother  Hubbard 
(on  page  056  of  Prof^or  Storry's  book) 
accurately  represents  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Happy  Anglelanders,  spinning  your  fairy 
tales  in  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
groping  blindly  after  the  truth  in  your  dim- 
lit  streets !  Well  may  we  sigh  for  your 
childish  dreams  and  groan  beneath  the 
weight  of  our  boasted  knowledge,  which 
has  banished  the  poetry  of  life  and  left  us 
but  a  mechanica)^Ji^jyi^4t§^li^:9«?lc 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DEAD: 


THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  HARLAND. 

Bv  ii.  FLETCHER  ROBINSON  and  J.  MALCOLM  FRASER/ 


III.—THE  CHAvSE  IN  THE  SNOW. 


IHAYE  endtiiivonrefl  to  ^'ive  the  facts  of 
my  stranj^e  story  witlsoufc  omission  or 
exaggeration.  [f  1  have  failed,  it  is 
not  from  forgetfulness ;  for  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  detail  that  is  not 
permanently  lixed  in  my  memory.  Even 
now  I  have  but  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  the 
face  of  Marnac  peer  into  my  old  rooms  at 
Heidelberg,  to  stand  once  more  trembling 
with  terror  in  the  desolate  courtyard  of 
Castle  Oster,  to  drive  through  the  blinding 

snow  to  where  the  body          But  enough.  I 

do  not  forget. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  nnirder  of 
Professor  von  Stoeknutr  by  liis  rival,  Professor 
Marnac  of  Heidelberg,  and  of  tlic  discovery 
of  the  crime  by  my  cousin,  Sii'  Hen  it  Graden, 
the  well-known  scientist  and  explorer,  wlio 
was  then  my  guest  at  that  University.  1 
have  descriljed  the  steps  that  led  to  our 
following  the  mui-derer  to  Lemsdorf,  in 
German  Poland,  and  tlie  means  by  which 
ho  compassed  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Mechersky.  I  have,  moreover,  laid  before  yon 
the  evidence  that  led  my  cousin  to  believe 
that  Marnac  was  snfTering  from  delusions, 
and  tliat  his  extraordinary  crimes  were  iu 
j'evengc  for  certain  harsh  ci'iticisnis  of  a  book 
on  which  he  iiad  spent  many  years  of  labour. 
In  my  last  statement  I  ti-iu^ed  the  pursuit 
down  to  the  station  of  Lemsdorf,  where  the 
murderer,  flying  from  the  scene  of  his 
revenge  upon  the  Russian  Professor,  bad 
been  turned  biick  from  the  i-ailway  by  Mossel 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Heidelberg  police,  who 
had  followed  us  to  render  assistjuice.  Mossel, 
indeed,  had  u'aited  l>y  Marnac's  luggage  for 
six  hours,  but  the  man  himself  had  failed  to 
appear. 

The  winter's  sun,  chilled  to  a  dusky  ball, 
was  dipping  behind  the  snow-clad  ridges  to 
the  eastward  when  we  scrambled  back  into 
the  sleigh.  As  our  tired  horses  stumbled 
througli  the  outskirts  of   the  straggling 


*  Cupyright,  1903,  by  IJ.  Fletcher  Uobinson  and 
J,  Tifalcolm  FraBer,  in  tlie  United  States  of  America. 


wooden  town,  the  shadows  rushed  across  tlie 
sky  as  if  flying  the  pursuit  of  the  gale  that 
shrieked  amongst  the  houses.  Night  had 
fallen . 

Surely  we  had  him  in  onr  hands. 

He  had  not  fled  by  rail.  Somewhere  in 
the  town  he  must  be  lurking,  this  grey- 
haired  figure  with  the  heart  of  a  hunted  wolf. 
The  thought  of  it  drove  away  the  aches  and 
cramps  of  exhaustion,  and  I  sat  bolt  upright 
in  my  seat,  staring  Into  the  gloom  ahead, 
half  expecting  to  see  him  move  across  the 
snow  before  us  like  a  slinking  beast  of  prey. 
We  had  decided  to  drive  straight  to  our  own 
inn,  tiie  "Goldner  Adler,"  where,  as  we 
had  discovered,  Marnac,  under  the  name  of 
Waketield,  an  English  traveller,  had  also 
passed  the  previous  evening.  Little  had  we 
thought  that  the  being  we  pursued,  fresh 
from  the  murder  of  the  man  we  had  come 
to  save,  was  sharing  the  same  roof-tree. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  news  of  him  at 
tiie  "  Goldner  Adler."  Reski,  the  tall, 
liandsome  Pole,  wlio  had  about  him  more 
of  the  feudal  knight  than  a  country  inn- 
keeper, met  m  in  the  porch,  bowing  a 
stately  welcome. 

"  You  have  had  a  bad  drive,  gentieraen," 
said  he.  "  The  wind  has  been  fierce,  and  the 
snow,  I  fear,  was  heavy.  Supper  will  be 
ready  in  half -an -hour." 

"  1  believe  a  Mr.  George  Wakefield  slept 
here  last  night,"  said  Gniden,  dusting  the 
clinging  flakes  from  his  outer  wraps.  "  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  meet  a  compatriot.  If  he 
is  still  in  the  house,  perhaps  he  will  join  us  at 
our  meal." 

"  Hei  r  ^N^akefield  I  No,  mein  Herr,  he  has 
not  yet  returned." 

"  So,  he  has  gone  out  ?  " 

The  innkeeper  hesitated,  glancing  uneasily 
at  his  questioner.  He  was  evidently  in  some 
uncertainty  of  mind. 

"  He  is  a  strange  man,  tlie  Herr  Wakefield : 
though,  perhaps,  for  an  Englishman  " 

Landlord  ?    iaugnea  G^anen.o 
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"  Meiu  Herr,  it  wjis  not  my  intention  to 

speiik  thus  of  your  gi'uat  people,"  apologised 
the  man.    "If  ho  ]i:i.s  surprised  us,  it  is 


"  Then,  tiirniniT  it 
slimly  liadk,  he 
drove  a  pin  through 
the  thin  paper  at 
the  spots  immediately 
above  the  indentation  h 
on  the  page  below." 


donliLiess  Iiecanse  we,  bein;^  ignorant  eoniitry- 
folk,  do  not  understand  liis  customs." 

"  Wliy,  wliiit  lias  he  been  about  ?  " 

"  AVell,  meiu  Herr,  it  is  this  way.  After 


you  had  started  for  your  drive  to  the  house 
of  the  Professor  Mecliersky,  Herr  Wakefield 
came  ruriiiiiig  down  from  his  room  witli 
many  questions 
concerning  yon.  He 
seemed  sorry  that 
you  had  gone  with- 
out seeing  iiim.  He 
then  paid  his  bill 
with  the  liijerality 
of  the  English,  who 
are  indeed  a  great 
and  generous  na- 
tion, and  CO  in- 
nianded  that  his 
luggage  should  be 
cari'ied  to  the  sta- 
tion for  the  midday 
train.  At  eleven 
he  liitnself  set  out 
for  the  station  upon 
foot.  We  were  sony 
to  lose  ao  good  a 
guest.  What,  then, 
niein  Herr,  was  our 
surprise  when  a 
little  after  twelve 
he  reappeared,  hav- 
ing ridden  biick 
upon  tlie  sleigh  that 
had  taken  liis  bug- 
gage  to  the  stiition  ! 
The  man  who  drove 
it  told  me  that  HeiT 
Wakefield  had  left 
his  baggage  upon 
the  platform  un- 
registered, and  that 
he  had  see n  a 
stranger  staiiding 
byitasif  in  charge." 

Graden  glanced 
at  jVIossel,  wlio 
grinned  lumin- 
ously. 

"Proceed,  Mr. 
Landlord,"  he  said. 

"  He  had  ouly 
jieeped  into  the  sta- 
tion and  left  at 
once,  the  man  said. 
He  demanded  of 
me  a  sleigh  and 
good  horses,  but  the 
best  1  hiKl  were 
«itli  you,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  foi- 
others  from  a  neighbonr.  He  was  very  im- 
])atient  of  the  delay,  usingjui'n'V  wtji'ds.  At 
last  he  drove  avvitigeiifl^ 
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"  "Who  went  with  him  ?  " 

"  Ivan,  my  elclest  son." 

'*  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going  ?  " 

"  No,  mein  Herr  ;  only  I  heard  him  cry 
to  Ivan  to  follow  the  eastern  road  which 
is  towards  tlie  Rnssian  frontier." 

"  And  while  he  waited  for  the  horses,  what 
did  he  do  ? " 

"As  I  have  said,  at  first  he  abused  me 
roundly  for  the  delay.  Indeed,  main  Herr,  I 
was  surprised  at  his  knowledge  of  (iermau, 
for  before  he  had  spoken  jt  very  badly.  For 
tlic  rest,  he  sat  by  himself,  reading,  in  the 
best  room." 

"Plcitse  to  show  ns  there." 

We  tramped  in  single  file  after  the  land- 
lord through  the  iil-lit  passiiges  to  the  "best 
room,"  a  parlour  set  aside  for  important 
guests.  It  seemed  a  peculiarly  inartistic 
apartment,  with  green  wall-paper  and  angular 
chairs  covered  with  purple  antimacassars. 
On  the  central  table  stood  a  lamp,  and  beside 
it  lay  a  number  of  those  ding^  books  that 
seem  commou  to  inns  of  all  nations.  Graden 
made  for  them  at  once,  and  as  he  sorted 
through  the  pile  of  time-tables,  catalogues, 
and  trade-papers,  we  stood  watching  him  in 
surprise.  Suddenly  he  stopped  in  Ins  search 
with  a  little  grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  drawing 
a  chair  to  the  table,  sat  down.  I  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  He  was  actually  reading  a 
German  Baedeker ! 

"  Doubtless  you  are  planning  a  picnic- 
party?"  I  suggested,  with  as  much  sarcasm  as 
I  could  put  into  the  question. 

"I  know  you  am  tired  and  hungry,  my 
good  Robert^"  he  answered ;  "  bat  please 
keep  quiet," 

He  had  reEWjhed  "  Lemsdorf  "—I  could  sec 
the  name  at  the  top  of  the  page — and  now 
was  turning  the  leaves  very  slowly.  Suddenly 
he  held  up  the  Baedeker  to  me. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

A  jagged  line  of  paper  ran  along  the  inner 
crease  of  the  guide-book.  The  map  of  the 
district  had  been  torn  away  I 

Mossel  thrust  me  gently  aside  and,  bending 
over,  examined  the  under  page  thus  left 
exposed.  He  took  the  book  from  Graden's 
hands  and,  carrying  it  to  the  lamp,  continued 
his  scrutiny. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mossel,"  said  my 
cousin,    "  His  pencil  had  a  sharp  point." 

"You  have  a  keen  eye,  Herr  Graden," 
grinned  the  policeman.  "In  our  busii.v^ss 
you  would  have  made  some  reputation." 

"  This  is  a  new  edition.  How  long  have 
you  had  it  ? "  asked  my  cousin  of  the  inn- 
keeper. 


"But  a  few  days,  meiii  Herr." 

"  And   have  you  been  visited  by  any 

tourists  in  that  time  ?  " 
"  No,  mein  Herr." 

"  Then  this  should  make  it  a  certainty, 
for  I  have  a  Baedeker  of  my  own  upstairs. 
One  moment,  while  I  fetch  it." 

Graden's  chair  toppled  to  the  ground  as 
he  rose.  In  three  strides  he  wa^  out  of  the 
door.  I  turned  to  Mossel  with  a  demand 
for  an  explanation. 

"Wait  till  Herr  Graden  returns,"  he 
grunted  sulkily. 

I  have  the  strongest  objection  to  tliose 
silly  tricks  of  secrecy  with  which  the  profes- 
sional police  endeavour  to  magnify  their  most 
simple  discoveries.  I  was  speaking  my  mind 
strongly  on  the  subject  when  my  cousin 
reappeared. 

"  Hallo  !  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  explained  the  position,  while  the  fat  German 
chuckled  in  an  oily,  irritating  manner. 

"  Is  not  the  official  always  the  same  ?  " 
said  Graden,  with  a  grim  smile.  '*  Come  to 
the  light,  Robert,  and  I'll  explain." 

It  was  certainly  an  ingenious  discovery 
they  had  made.  Upon  the  page  upon  which 
the  map  should  have  rested  were  several 
slight  indentations,  evidently  tlie  result  of 
marks  made  upon  the  lost  jmper  by  a  pencil 
with  a  line  point.  With  great  care  my 
cousin  tore  out  the  coitcs ponding  map  from 
his  guide-book  and  fitted  it  into  the  vacant 
place.  Then,  turning  it  slowly  back,  he  drove 
•A  pin  through  the  thia  paper  at  the  spots 
immediately  above  the  indentations  on  the 
page  below. 

"  The  devil  take  him ! "  he  cried.  "  Look, 
Mossel.    This  doesn^t  help  us,  after  all." 

It  was  true  enough.  The  pin-pricks 
showed,  first,  Lemsdorf  ;  then  a  cross-road 
some  ten  miles  to  the  east ;  and  then  Hrom- 
berg,  to  the  north,  on  the  Berlin-Thorn,  and 
Gnesen,  to  the  south,  on  the  Posen-Frankfurt 
railways.  He  had  evidently  been  measuring 
and  calculating  indecisively. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Herr  Graden," 
said  Mossel,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  thiit 
had  more  than  a  suggestion  of  pati'oiiage. 
"  There  are  still  telegraphs.  I  will  have  him 
detained  at  whichevei-  place  he  reaches.  1 
shall  return  in  half  an  hour — to  a  good 
supper,  I  trust,  Mr.  Landlord." 

We  followed  him  to  the  outer  door,  which 
opened  to  a  writhing  wilderness  of  snow- 
liakes,  for  the  fall  had  rcconnnenced.  The 
policeman  turned  up  his  collar  with  a  grunt 
of  disgust  and  melt<jd^  jjikv^lfep  dark- 
ness.   We  turu^=i|6^^W«8i^  of  the 
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"  Your  servant — 
our  driver  to-day — 
will  be  telling  the 
tale  in  your  kitchen, 
of  the  death  of  the 
Profes-sor  Meclier- 
sky,  of  Castle  Oster. 
This  man,  whoso 
name  is  Marnac, 
killed  him.  That 
is  why  we  pui-sue. 
Yet,  my  friend,  I 
Hee  no  danger  for 
your  son,  uu- 
iess— " 


"  '  It  is  Ivan,  my  son  ! 


landlord,  white  and  drawn  with  a  terrible; 
anxiety. 

"  My  son  :  "  he  gasped.  "  AVhat  of  my 
son  ? " 

"Heaven  pardon  me!"  cried  Graden,  "1 
had  forgotten  him  !  " 

"  This  man  he  drove,  that  is  about  to  be 
arrested — is  he  a  criminal  ?  Do  not  spare 
me,  mein  Herr." 


'*  Unless  what, 
mein  Hcrr  ?  " 

"  Unless  he  re- 
fused to  assist  in 
the  escape  of  the 
murderer." 

"  He  is  an  honest 
boy,  a  good  boy,  but 
very  stubborn.  His 
horses  were  bor- 
rowed ;  he  had  pro- 
mised  to  return 
them  to-night.  He 
would  never  consent 
to  drive  this  man 
to  Bromberg  or 
G  nesen,  which  is  at 
least  an  eighteen 
hours'  journey.  Oh, 
mein  Herr,  mein 
Herr !  what  is  hap- 
pening— out  there 
in  the  snow  ?  " 

"  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  Provi- 
dence, niy  friend," 
said   my  cousin 
gravely,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  laiid- 
loi-d's  arm.    "  You 
can  do  nothing  but 
pray  tliat  it  may  be 
.  well  with  the  boy." 
I  was  very  sorry 
foi'  Reski.     As  I 
made  my  toilet  in  my  room  upstairs,  the 
dang'er  of  his  son  grew  upon  me.  Fate, 
accident,  Providence — whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it — is  a  strange  thing,  for  indeed  it 
chooses  its  victim  with  a  fiae  impartiality. 
AVhen  I  entered  onr  supper-room,  I  foimd 
my  cousin  equally  disturbed. 

"  This  is  a  bad  busuiess.  ahoiit  the  laud- 
loi-d's  sou,"  he  ^3?^  bi«^pjfmj,'Pjniud  to 
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follow  the  sleigh,  tliongh  it's  little  good  tliat 
would  do." 

"  It's  an  awful  night,"  I  grumbled,  for 
indeed  the  wind  was  shrieking  in  the  roof 
like  a  lost  soul. 

"  YoirvG  a  queer  chap,  Robert,  with  your 
confounded  mannerisms,"  he  said.  "Yet 
I'll  Wi^er  you'd  be  the  first  fee  be  off  into 
the  Btorm  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death." 

It  was  not  exactly  compli- 
mentary, bnt  I  let  it  pass. 

!Mossei  w"aa  delayed.  It  was 
close  upon  twenty  minutes 
more  before  lie  arrived,  a 
snow-swathed,  stamping  bear 
of  a  man,  whose  curses  pre- 
ceded him  as  he  rolled  down 
the  passage  to  our  room. 

"  What's     up,    Mossel  ?  "- 
Graden  demanded  sharply. 

"  The  wires,  mein  Herr 
G  niden,  the  i\  ires  !  Potztans- 
fiiid!  but  this  storm  has 
brought  them  down  like 
clothes-lines." 

"  A  special  train,  then." 

"They  have  not  an  engine 
in  the  shed,  I  ha\'e  been  to 
see  ;  it  was  that  which  delayed 
me." 

Graden  drew  a  slieet  of 
paper  from  his  pocket  and 
glanced  at  it  swiftly. 

"  There  is  not  a  train  till 
ten  in  the  morning,"  lie  said. 
"  lie  will  be  at  IJrotnberg, 
which  is  tlie  nearer  town,  by 
eleven  at  latest.  This  is  a 
branch  Hne,  and  we  conid  not 
get  there  under  three  houra. 
It  is  now  seven.  An  old  man 
as  he  is  could  hardly  travel 
through  such  a  niglit  without 
stops  for  food.  Again,  this 
lad  who  drove  liim  may  liave 
refused  to  proceed.  AVe  must 
chance  it,  my  friends,  and 
follow." 

"  r  thonght  yon  had  already 
so  decided  when  I  saw  the  sleighs  at  the 
door,"  said  Mossel. 

"  Sleighs,  Mossel  ?  I  ordered  no  sleighs  !  " 

"Well,  they're  there.  Two  troikas  with 
three  good  horses  apiece.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself." 

The  policeman  had  spoken  the  truth.  On 
the  leeward  side  of  the  porcli  two  sleighs 
were  waiting.    The  light  from  the  open 


door  behind  ns  shimmered  on  the  drifting 
snow  and  Hashed  on  the  bells  about  the  horses' 
necks.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  I  w;is 
turning  to  retreat  into  the  hall  when  a 
man  wrapped  i n  f urs  m oved  out  of  the 
darkness.  It  was  the  keeper  of  the  inn, 
his  face  grey-white,  like  the  underside  of  a 
sole. 


■' '  stop,  or  I  lire  !  "' 

"  Whose  sleighs  are  these  ?  "  asked  Graden 
sharply. 

'*  Mine,  Mr.  Enghshman,  mine.    I  follow 
to  save  my  boy." 
"  And  the  horses  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  Lemsdorf .  They  are  private 
teams,  lent  by  those  who  had  pity  upon  my 

Hosted^iivGqoQle 

'* May  we  come  witn  yoii?  o 
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"  I  would  ask  for  nothing  better,  mein 

Inside  of  U.'ii  miimtcs  I  was  ready  to  start, 
with,  a  borrowed  cloak  i\\n\g  over  my  thickest 
clothes,  and  a  liuge  liniich  of  bread-iuid- 
meat  in  my  band.  Quick  as  I  IkmI  been, 
Mosael  and  my  cousin  were  already  dressed 
and  in  consultation.  We  were  to  drive  to 
the  cross-roads,  they  told  me,  and  then 
separate,  the  one  sleigh,  with  Gradcii,  Mossel, 
and  an  experienced  driYer,  taking  the  road 
to  Broniberg,  which,  being  the  shorter,  was 
more  likely  to  be  the  one  Marnac  had 
chosen  ;  the  other,  containing  the  innkeeper 
and  myself,  was  to  fohow  the  Giiesen  road. 
I  was  not  particularly  pleased  at  the  prospLict 
of  parting  with  my  friends,  but  I  made  no 
objection  to  this  plan.  We  entered  our 
sleighs,  rolling  ourselves  in  the  rugs. 

"Arc  you  armed  ?  "  Graden  called  across 
to  the  iunkeper  in  his  little  seat  before  me. 

"  Yes,  mein  HeiT.  Do  you  go  firet,  for 
you  have  the  better  team." 

The  chase  was  up  indeed  ! 

As  we  piisscd  oii  to  the  ]ilain  outside  the 
town,  the  gale  tliat  came  charging  out  of 
frozen  Russia  leapt  upon  us  with  a  liowl  of 
furious  joy.  Tiie  flakes  that  rose  from 
beneath  the  curved  rnnner.s  and  tlie  beating 
hoofs  fled  spinning  into  the  night.  The 
sky  hung  low  and  black  and  stiirless  above 
tile  white  sheet  of  rolling  snow.  The  little 
sleigh-bells  grew  silent  in  the  heavier  drifts, 
br^tking  out  ^ain  where  the  track  was 
harder.  A  hundred  yards  ahead  tlie  sparks 
of  Graden's  pipe  flashed  iis  they  kindled  in 
the  wind.    The  fall  had  almost  ceased. 

My  driver  sat  squarely  before  nie,  with  a 
rein  in  each  of  his  fur-gloved  hands.  1 
conld  not  see  his  face,  but  frotu  his  project- 
ing head  and  hunched  shouldei-s  I  could 
imagine  how  he  looked,  peering  over  his 
horses  into  the  night,  with  fear  gripping  at 
his  soul. 

I  must  admit  that  for  myself  I  was  in 
a  condition  of  petulant  discomfort.  The 
slightest  movement  seemed  to  give  entrance 
to  some  new  draught  that  chilled  my  arm  or 

ran  trickling  down  my  spine.  Now  and 
again  a  flake  of  snow  lodged  iu  my  neck 
or  ear  and  melted  icily.  Tired,  cold,  and 
hungry,  I  lay  amid  ray  rugs,  cursing  the 
folly  that  had  led  ine  to  take  a  hand  in  a 
business  that  should  have  been  left  to  the 
police.  I  had  the  keenest  desire  for  a 
quarrel,  but  being  to  all  conversational 
purposes  alone,  that  relief  was  impossible. 

Within  two  miles  of  Lemsdorf  we  had  left 
the  plain  for  the  forest.    The  moon  was 


obscured,  yet  a  faint  light  filtered  down 
from  above,  finding  a  reflection  iu  the  snow, 
and  emphasising  the  black  pillars  of  the 
pines  that  went  sliding  by.  There  was  now 
no  trace  of  our  companions  save  the  marks 
of  their  runners  ou  the  track  ;  over  the 
woods  brooded  an  utter  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  swish  of  our  sleigh  and  the  murmur 
of  the  bells  rising  and  falling  in  a  low, 
monotonous  melody.  It  was  aa  if  we  were 
passing  through  the  waste  places  of  a  dying 
world.  One  of  my  feet  began  to  grow 
numb,  ami  when  1  turned  about  that  I 
might  shelter  it,  the  snow  tiiat  had,  gathered 
ou  my  collar  plunged  down  my  neck,  so  that 
1  shivered  with  cold.  But  ou  the  whole  1 
was  reasonably  warm  amongst  my  wraps,  and 
a  feeling  of  drowsiness  grew  upon  me. 

It  wa-^  Reski's  voice  tliat  woke  me.  We 
had  halted  in  a  dim  clearing  in  the  woods. 
A  score  of  yards  away  the  second  sleigh  was 
waiting.  Evidently  we  had  reached  the 
cross-road.^,  where  we  were  to  part. 

"  Any  tracks  ?  "  shouted  my  driver. 

"No," came  Gradeus  answer.  "The wind 
and  the  fr'osh  fall  have  cleared  them  away. 
Are  yon  all  right,  Robert  ?  " 

"  I  am  exceeding  uncomfortable,  if  that 
is  wliat  you  wa.nt  to  know,"  I  shouted  back. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  silly  question  to  ask  me. 
My  temper  was  not  improved  by  a  distant 
chuckle  which  I  attributed  to  Mossel. 

"Cheer  up,  Robert  I  "continued  mycousin. 
"  If  you  run  across  him,  ypu  must  do  your 
best.  Reski  will  see  you  through,  never 
fear  ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance 
of  your  coming  up  with  him,  for  he  will 
have  taken  the  sliorter  route  which  we  follow. 
Anyhow,  remember  that  the  rendezvous  is 
at  the  '  Drei  Kronen,'  at  Thorn.  If  you 
catch  him,  telegraph  there  ;  if  the  wires  are 
down,  send  a  messenger.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  You  are  perfectly  lucid." 

"  Well,  good-bye." 

The  snow  spurted  from  under  their  horae's 
hoofs  as  they  swung  on  to  the  north  road. 
Then  my  driver  shouted  to  his  team,  and  we, 

too,  ruslied  forward,  but  on  the  other  track 
cui'viug  south  and  east.  For  a  minute  I 
could  hear  their  hells  tinkling  an  echo  in  the 
distance.    Then  they  died  away  into  silence. 

My  interest  in  the  chase  suddenly  expanded. 
Now  that  my  cousin  had  deserted  me,  it 
seemed  an  ngly,  dangerous  business.  Marnac 
would  stop  at  nothing,  that  was  certain. 
Supposing  we  should  chance  upon  this 
desperate  maniac,  what  then  ?  My  driver 
was  armed,  and  had  the^^^^^  a  bold. 
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conrajjooiis  man.  AVas  lie  so  in  reality  ?  I 
stami  up  at  his  back  and  woiidcced. 

"\Vc  had  trjivelled  tlio  half  of  it.  mile,  when 
from  the  black  of  the  forest  before  us  rose  a 
cry,  a  fierce,  chuckling  biiy  that  sent  the 
horses  plunging  across  the  road.  In  the 
solitude  of  those  ice-bound  woods  it  sounded 
the  more  threatening,  the  more  utterly 
mali^ttaiit.  [  sprang  to  my  feet,  gripping 
Keski  by  the  sbonlder. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  I  cried. 

"  Wolves,  mein  Herr." 

"Will  they  atek  us?," 

"  Calm  youi'self,  niein  Herr,"  he  answered 
gruffly,  his  eyes  still  set  on  the  track  before 
him.  "  Tlie  winter  is  yonng,  and  their 
beUies  are  not  empty.    There  is  no  danger." 

The  pace  of  the  horses  had  dropped  to  a 
slow  trot.  Tiiey  advanced  stiffly,  with  staring 
eyes  and  eare  pricked  forward.  I  remained 
standing,  peering  across  the  driver's  seat  at 
the  white  track  that  ran  dimly  away  between 
tlie  banks  of  pines. 

Snddeiily  from  a  snow-powdered  thicket 
before  us  tliere  burst  a  chorus  of  low  snarls 
that  grew  into  the  short,  angry  barks  of  dogs 
disturbed.  With  a  jerk  the  horses  stopped, 
trembling  and  squeezing  themselves  together 
with  the  fear  that  was  on  them. 

"They  have  something  there,"  cried  Reski, 
and  there  was  a  shudder  in  his  voice. 
"  Otherwise  they  would  not  be  so  bold. 
Take  the  reins,  mein  Herr." 

He  thrust  them  into  my  hands  and  jumped 
from  the  seat.  His  pistol  Hashed,  and  1 
caught  a  glimpse  of  forms  scurrying  over  the 
snow.  Then  the  darkness  fell  again  like  a 
veil. 

"What  have  you  found  ?"  1  shouted. 

"Under  the  trees  it  is  hard  to  see,"  came 
back  his  answer.  "  l*erhaps — 1  was  mistaken. 
But  wait." 

He  struck  a  match,  and  his  tall,  thin  figure 
sprang  out  in  silhouette  as  he  moved  slowly 
forward,  shielding  the  light  with  his  hands. 

"Here  are  the  footprints  of  the  wolves  .  .  . 
it  was  here  that  they  were  gathered.  There 
is  something  by  the  tree.  ...  It  is  not  a 
log — -mein  (htl !  but  it  is  not  a  log,  though 
it  lies  so  still.  ...  I  fear  to  approach — how 
I  fear  I  Have  mercy  !  It  is  a  man  I  It  is 
Ivan,  my  son  I  " 

We  were  on  Marnac's  trail — the  trail  of 
the  dead. 

«  4  «  #  4 

At  last  it  was  all  over.  Alone,  for  I  dared 
not  leave  my  hold  upon  the  frightened 

liorses,  Reski  carried  his  son  to  the  sleigh 
and  laid  him  there  beside  me,  with  a  rug 


across  the  face.  He  had  been  killed  front 
behind,  poor  lad,  with  a  revoh'er  shot  in  the 
Itack  of  his  heail.  He  b;id  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Maniac  had  nob  hesitated.  That 
was  plain  enough.  I  thanked  God  tliat  we 
had  been  in  time— to  save  him  from  the 
wolves. 

Yet  there  had  been  but  a  short  delay. 
For  when  Reski  had  seen  his  dead  bestowed 

upon  the  sleigh,  he  had  taken  the  reins  and 
sent  his  horses  forward.  He  did  not  speak, 
nor  did  E  offer  him  consolation.  lJut  as  I 
watched  him  sitting  above  me,  peering  ahead 
like  some  olil  teak  figure  on  a  vessel's  liows, 
there  wjis  a  grim  intensity  about  the  man,  a 
fixed  resolve  that  was  strange  to  witness. 
So  we  fled  through  the  night,,  down  the 
interminable  avenues  of  pines,  bearing  our 
dead  with  us. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  lit  upon  a 
wayside  inn.  Our  clamour  aroused  the  land- 
loid,  who  directed  ns  to  where  a  kettle 
simmering  on  t!ie  stove  gave  a  warm  mash 
for  the  lioises  and  hot  brandy  for  ourselves. 
He  was  sleepily  ineiirioiis,  nor  did  he  inquire 
what  was  the  thiniir  beneath  the  rugs  which 
w^e  carried  with  us.  But  he  gave  us  news. 
Marnac  had  left  there  less  than  two  horn's 
before.  He  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  a 
collision  with  a  tree,  and  some  rough  repairs 
had  been  necessary.  One  of  his  horses,  too, 
had  been  slightly  lamed.  Yet  Reski  showed 
no  unusual  interest  in  the  tale  we  heard.  He 
spent  his  time  with  his  horses,  grooming  and 
soothing  them.  It  was  not  till  they  bad 
rested  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  he 
called  ine  out  from  my  seat  by  the  stove, 
and  again  we  swept  away  upon  the  chase. 

It  was  at  dawn  that  we  sighted  him.  He 
was  chmbing  a  long  slope,  a  black  speck  in 
the  white  riband  of  a  road.  Above  Iiiin, 
long  flakes  of  orange  cloud  were  slowly 
brightening  and  deepening  in  colour.  As  he 
topped  the  hill,  the  sun  came  peering  up  over 
a  moorland  heaped  with  tumbled  drifts. 
The  sky  ilushed  and  faded  to  a  deep  cobalt 
blue.    So  day  came. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  our  horses  under- 
stood. They  increased  their  pace  without  a 
touch  of  the  whip,  tugging  at  the  frozen, 
twisted  reins.  As  they,  too,  rose  the  hill, 
Reski  shouted  to  them,  and  they  stepped 
briskly  forward.  The  fresh  snow  had  frozen, 
and  we  travelled  well,  the  surface  crackling 
as  we  crushed  over  it.  We  were  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  him  when  he  turned 
and  noticed  us.  We  saw  him  spring  to  his 
feet  and  lash  his  team,  but  the  olT-side  horse 
was  running  ^^Jly^^y^lJvJ^vH^*^  scarcely 
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"'There  is  the  murderer,  niein  Herr!'" 


increased.  He  leant  down,  fumbling  and 
searching  nt  his  feet,  wliiic  he  held  the  reins 
iu  one  hand.  After  tliiit  he  did  not  hurry, 
but  drove  steadily  forward,  glancing  at  iis 
now  and  again  o^-er  liis  shoulder. 
We  drew  up  swiftly— four  hundred  yards, 


three  hundred 
yards,  one  hun- 
dred  And 

then,  with  a  short, 
fierce  bark  of  rage, 
the  ]*o!e  dragged 
out  his  revolver 
and  fired.  As  he 
did  so,  the  sharp 
hum  of  a  bullet, 
like  the  buzz  of  an 
angry  bee,  fled  over 
us.  I  ducked  my 
head  at  the  sound  ; 
but  I  give  myself 
the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  I  poked 
it  up  again  the 
next  moment. 

"  May  the  Fiend 
grip  him,  but  he 
lias  a  Maiiser  pis- 
tol!" cried  Reski, 
and  I  saw  that  the 
weapon  in  his  own 
hand  was  of  the 
common  bull-dog 
make.  "  At  this 
range  I  can  do 
notiiing  against 
him." 

He  lashed  his 
horses,  and  they 
plunged  gallantly 
forward.  I  eonkl 
see  that  Marnac 
had  stopped  his 
sleigh  and  was 
cuddling  his 
weapon  with  a  per- 
fect ceohiess.  Even 
at  that  distance  I 
seemed  to  feel  the 
goggling  murdet 
in  his  eyes. 

Zip  !  zip  !  He 
had  missed  again  ! 

Thung  !  I  saw 
one  of  the  gallop- 
ing horses  stagger, 
and  then  his  head 
and  shoulders 
seemed  to  fall  away, 
as  if  he  had  dropped  forward  into  a  hole. 
There  was  a  humping  and  a  twisting  wroncli, 
the  snow  by  the  roadside  seemed  to  spring 
up  at  me,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  stnig- 
glhig  in  cold,  blinding  darkness. 

I  wriggled  out  fronjH.h^  ^dri%^  gasping, 
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with  the  flakes  in  my  mouth  and  eyes.  The 
sleigh  waa  twisted  across  the  roiid,  lialf 
covering  tlit;  dead  horse.  The  otlnir  two 
iuid  sci'aiiiblw]  to  tlieir  feet  and  now  .stood 
shivering,  with  drooping  heads.  The  full 
had  knocked  the  heart  clean  ont  of  them. 
Reski  lay  beside  them,  liuddied  whore  he 
liatl  fallen.  Eigiity  yards  away  Marnac  had 
stopped  and  was  watching  us.  He  seemed 
aatislied  with  what  he  saw,  for  presently 
he  turned  and,  lashing  his  team,  trotted  on 
down  the  road. 

I  don't  suppose  it  wa^  more  than  a  conple 
of  minutes  before  Reski  came  round,  though 
it  seemed  long  enough  to  me.  He  had  got 
a  nasty  thump  on  the  head,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  his  wrist  turned  ont  to  be  the  more 
serious  business,  being  very  badly  sprained 
indeed.  I  made  a  sling  out  of  a  neek-wrap 
and  fixed  him  up  as  well  as  I  was  able.  Tiie 
man  had  a  remarkable  vitality,  besides  brute 
courage,  for,  the  moment  I  had  finished,  he 
walked  over  and  examined  the  sleigh. 

It  looked  hopeless  enough.  One  of  the 
runners  had  been  torn  almost  clean  away, 
and  the  central  part  was  badly  cracked. 
The  body  of  the  poor  lad  Ivan  lay  on  its 
back  in  the  roadway,  staring  up  at  the  sky. 
I  threw  a  rug  over  it. 

"Well,  we  can't  go  on,  that's  certain,"  I 
said. 

"  Not  in   the  sleigh,  mein  Herr,"  he 
answered  calmly. 
"  And  how  else  ?  " 

"  There  are  the  horaes,  one  for  each. 
When  you  have  freed  them  of  their  liamess, 
I  will  ask  you  to  assist  me  to  mount." 

There  was  no  good  arguing  with  him,  and 
I  was  asliamed  to  seem  less  esiger  than  a  man 
in  his  (;rippled  condition.  With  his  clasp 
knife  I  cut  the  twisted  traces  away  and 
freed  them  of  their  collars.  At  his  direction 
I  draggfxl  the  body  of  Ivan  into  the  sleigh 
and  left  in' in  there  decently  covered. 

Reski  mounted  from  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
to  which  I  led  the  stronger  of  the  pair.  T 
was  a  fairly  good  rider,  but  I  was  excessively 
stiff  from  my  long  drive,  and  not  a  little 
shaken  by  my  fall.  My  beast  seemed  to 
ha\'e  the  sharpest  knife-bone  of  a  back  that 
Nature  ever  gave  to  liorseflesh.  But,  after 
all,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
gruni}>lijig.  Perhaps  I  was  growing  wiser 
by  painful  experience. 

A  curious  pair  we  must  have  looked  that 
morning.  Reski,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  the  butt  of  his  revolver  peeping  from 
his  waist-belt,  wonll  have  made  as  good  a 
stiige  brigand  as  need  be.    For  myself,  I  was 


in  too  innch  of  immediate  pain  from  the 
jolting  trot  of  the  brute  I  rode  to  cai-ry  a 
formidable  appearance.  I  could  never  have 
imagined  that  a  horse  lived  witli  such 
adamantine  fetlocks  as  mine  seemed  to 
possess. 

I  have  no  exact  record  of  the  time,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  it  was  about  half  an 
hour  later  that  we  sighted  Marnac  again. 
He  was  then  a  good  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ahead,  but  travelling  leisurely.  Also,  I  was 
very  glad  to  notice  that  we  were  free  of  the 
waste  lands,  and  that  the  spire  of  a  church 
was  poking  out  amongst  some  poplars  ahead 
of  him.  He  woidd  never  dare  to  use  his 
revolver  a  second  time  wlien  men  were  about. 
Also,  we  might  procure  another  sleigh  and 
team. 

Reski  sent  his  heels  into  his  horse,  and  we 
quickened  our  pace,  though  the  poor  brutes 
were  getting  very  done  and  drove  heavily 
along  with  hanging  heads.  It  w^as  about 
then  that  I  noticed  a  man  behind  us. 

We  were  topping  a  slight  rise  when  I 
looked  round.  He  was  then  some  distance 
in  our  rear,  but  coming  up  fast.  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  lie  was  in  a  sort  of  uniform 
and  well  mounted.  The  possibility  of  official 
help  was  \'ery  pleasant. 

W'c  wei'c  gaiidng  on  Marnac,  who  had  not 
\\-{,  noriced  us. 

Witti  kicks  and  curses  from  Reski,  and 
the  apphcation  of  a  hazel  branch  from 
myself,  we  had  squeezed  a  lumbering  gallop 
ont  of  our  horses.  The  sleigh  was  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  away.  Reski 
gripped  his  reins  in  his  teeth  and  drew  his 
revolver. 

"  Stop,  there  !  Stop,  1  say,  in  the  name 
of  the  law  !  " 

It  was  tlie  man  from  behind  who  hailed 
ns,  but  we  I'ode  on. 

"  Stop,  or  I  fire  !  " 

I  pulled  up.  I  don't  think  it  was  very 
cowardly  when  you  think  of  it.  Besides,  I 
was  anxious  to  explain. 

Reski  rode  on. 

The  man  who  had  shouted  flashed  by  me, 

travelling  at  an  easy  gallop.  He  wiis  dressed 
in  a  neat  green  uniform  and  carried  a  drawn 
revolver. 

Reski  rode  on. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  The  stranger 
cried  another  warning,  to  which  the  Pole 
answered  with  a  snarl  over  his  shoulder; 
The  next  instant  there  was  a  sharp  report, 
and  Reski's  hoi-se  pitched  forward,  throwing 
his  rider  clear.  He  was  then  scarcely  thirty 
yards  from  Maniac's  8le^^.-v.-,I^ 
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The  Pole  was  not  hurt  apparently,  for 
despite  his  injured  arm  he  scrambled  to  hia 
feet  in  an  instant.  But  he  had  lost  his 
revolver  in  hia  fall  and  was  helpless.  He 
began  a  furious  explanation,  in  his  national 
toi^ue,  dropping  the  hated  language  of  his 
Teuton  conquerors. 

"Speak  in  German,  yon  Polish  dog!" 
growled  his  captor,  and  then  turning  on  me 
as  I  rode  np — 

"  Here,  you,"  he  said,  "  dismount  and 
stand  by  your  accomplice.  If  you  resfet,  I 
shoot  ! " 

I  obeyed.  From  his  manner  he  was  with- 
out doubt  a  policeman.  Also  I  respect  the 
law. 

"  Now,  yon,"  he  said,  addressing  me, 
"explain,  if  you  can,  who  is  that  man  you 
shot  and  left  in  the  broken  sleigh  down 
yonder.  Remember,  it  is  against  you  that 
you  have  already  tried  to  escape  and  refused 
to  suri'ender  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  murderer,  meln  TTcrr  !  "  I 
cried,  pointing  to  Maruac's  sieigh,  now  rapidly 
vanishing.  "  We  were  chasing  him.  Go 
after  him  at  once,  or  he  will  get  away." 


The  policeman  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"  A  pretty  tale  1 "  said  he.  "  This  dog  of 
a  Pole  here  has  been  in  mischief,  without 
doubt ;  and  you,  you  who  are  " 

"  An  Knglishman,"  I  said  proudly. 

"  Aha  I  perhaps  you  thought  yon  were  once 
more  murdering  the  helpless  Boer.  A  Pole 
and  an  Englishman  !  Mein  Gott !  it  is  no 
wonder  that  together  they  hatched  some 
devilish  contrivance." 

It  was  no  use  to  make  a  further  appeal. 
Reski  ha(I  seen  that  already.  Side  by  side 
we  tramped  through  the  snow,  with  our 
captor  and  his  ready  pistol  behind  us.  In 
half  an  hour  we  had  reached  the  village  we 
had  seen  ahead,  and  were  lodged  in  a  cell 
mfamously  damp  and  cold.  All  communica- 
tion with  our  friends  was  refused  till  the 
arrival  of  some  local  mj^istrate. 

As  eleven  o'clock  hammered  from  the 
steeple  outside,  Reski  raised  his  head  from 
his  chest  and  glared  across  at  me. 

"  He  will  have  arrived  at  Gnesen,"  he 
said.    "  There  is  a  great  choice  of  trains." 

It  was  true  enough.  Marnac  had  escaped 
us  once  again. 


TRIUNITY. 

'JpHOU  knowest  how  I  loved  the  man  I  thought 

Thou  wcrt,  but  who  I  learned  to  sec 
Had  never  been.    Ah,  lost  dream-love  who  brought 
Such  blissful  hours  and  days  to  me ! 

I  may  not  wholly  love  the  man  thou  art, 

Whose  being  is  my  misery, 
But  dearer  far  than  all  the  world  my  heart 

Doth  hold  that  man  thou  yet  couldst  be  1 

URSULA  ARNOLD. 
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No.  III.— CORDITE  AND  EXPENSIVE  FAVOURITISM. 


NOTR. — I  wish  ab  tlie  coinmeucemeut  of 
each  of  these  articles  to  remove  a  possible 
cause  of  misapprehension.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  course  of  them,  to  say  hard  things  of 
members  of  the  present  Government ;  bat 
that  is  because  the  present  Government  has 
been  in  office  for  a  number  of  years  beyond 
which,  in  order  to  keep  the  illnstratioas  of 
bureaucratic  methods  up  to  date,  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  travel.  Criticisms 
involving  the  acta  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  a  party  attack, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  its  members  would 
have  done  better.— E.  E.  W. 

LET  us  now  press  the  charge  home  a 
point  further.  "War,  the  apologists 
may  say,  is  an  exceptional  occurrence, 
and  blunders  which  may  be  committed  in 
the  rush  and  strain  of  war-time  must  not  be 
regarded  as  typical  procedure  of  all  time. 
The  contention  may  serve  up  to  a  point ; 
but  what  I  have  previously  written  shows 
that  it  will  not  serve  all  the  way,  even 
confining  our  view  to  the  War  Contract 
scandals.  In  the  case  of  the  Meat  Contracts, 
some  of  the  unbusinesslike  procedure  which 
we  have  noted  is  dated  at  periods  subsequent 
to  the  first  months  of  rush  and  strain ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Remount  scandals,  it  was 
evident  that  had  the  Department  and  its 
work  been  efficiently  organised  in  peace  time, 
the  scandals  would  never  have  occurred — at 


least,  could  not  have  occurred  upon  the 
sauic  scale. 

But  let  us  leave  the  war  altogether.  Let 
us  take  an  illustration  from  a  scandal  for 
which  its  apologists  cannot  plead  the  rush 
and  strain  of  war-time— where  we  come 
indubitably  into  the  region  of  permanent 
mismanagement.  I  would  direct)  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Cordite  Contracts. 

When,  in  1894,  the  AVar  Office  requested 
tenders  for  the  maujifacture  of  the  then  new 
explosive,  cordite,  only  three  firms  responded 
—the  National  Explosives  Company,  Kynochs, 
and  Nobel's ;  and  the  prices  of  the  two  former 
were  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  asked  by 
the  last-named.  It  was  natural  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  National  Explosives 
Company  and  Kynochs  should  get  a  warm 
place  in  the  Admiralty's  heart,  as  they  were 
the  first  to  make  reasonable  tenders,  aud,  as 
time  went  on,  and  work  was  placed  in  their 
hands,  the  Government  looked  upon  them  as 
firn^  experienced  in  satisfying  its  wants,  and 
therefore  specially  eligible  for  further  con- 
tracts. This  state  of  things  help  to  explain, 
though  it  does  not  justify,  the  extraordinary 
story  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell. 

As  time  passed  on,  it  should  be  premised, 
other  manufacturers  of  explosives  applied 
themselves  to  the  making  of  cordite,  and 
soon  a  healthy  competition  arose,  a  com- 
petition which  the  Government  should,  in 
the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency,  have 
hailed,  notwitbs^^adiiigvaJ^vS^timental  or 
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other  fcendeccy  it  might  have  felt  towards 
standing  by  the  original  caterers,  Messrs. 
Kynochs  and  the  National  Explosives  Com- 
pany—Kynochs  in  particular.  Now  let  us 
see  the  sort  of  welcome  wliieh  was  extended 
to  this  competition. 

In  January,  1900,  tenders  were  invited 
from  the  firms  on  the  War  Office  list  for 
2,240,000  lb.  of  cordite  for  the  Admiralty. 
(Admiralty  ordei"S  go  through  the  War 
Office.)  Seven  firms  sent  in  tenders  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cordite.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  here  to  reproduce  the 
particulars  of  all  the  tenders,  as  there  were 
eight  different  sizes  of  cordite,  with  different 
prices  for  each,  and  various  other  particulars 
which  make  up  a  complicated  table.  But  you 
will  get  at  the  essential  features  of  these 
tenders  as  I  go  along. 

In  analysing  them  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  be.st,  one  pays  regard  to  three 
essential  requirements  :  (1)  cheapness  ;  (2) 
time  of  delivery  ;  (3)  quality. 

With  regard  to  cheapness.  The  National 
Explosives  Company  was  the  cheapest  in  all 
the  sizes  for  which  it  tendered.  Nearly  half 
the  entire  order  was  for  sizes  30  and  20,  and 
in  these  sizes  only  did  Kynochs  compete. 
Let  me  set  out  the  prices  of  the  various 
tenders  for  size  30. 


New  Explosives  Co.  . 
Nobel's  Explosives  Co.  . 
Chilworth  Gunpowder  Co. 
Cotton  Powder  Co. 

Curtis  &  Hardy  . 
National  Explosives  Co.  . 
Kynochs 


2s. 
2s. 


4(/.  per  lb. 

Zd.  „ 
2s.  M. 

2s.    Orf.  „ 

2s.  -id.  „ 
Is.  lO^d.  „ 
2s. 


for  whole  quantity,  28.  M.  and  3s. 
for  smaller  quantities. 

The  size  20  tenders  were  of  a  similar 
character.  Clearly,  then,  on  the  score  of 
cheapness,  Kynochs  should  have  been  ruled 
out  altogether,  and  as  the  National  Explosives 
Company  tendered  only  for  1,000,000  lb. 
out  of  a  total  of  2,030,000  lb.  in  the  sizes 
for  which  they  competed,  the  orders  for 
sizes  30  and  20  should  have  been  divided 
between  the  National  Explosives  Company 
and  the  Cotton  Powder  Company,  so  far  as 
price  only  was  the  deciding  factor. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  delivery,  the 
best  offer  was  that  made  by  Nobel's  Explo- 
sives Company,  which  offered  to  deliver  from 
10,000 lb.  to  20,000 lb.  per  week  commencing 
after  forty  days  fi'om  receipt  of  the  order. 
The  National  Explosives  Company  offered  to 
deliver  20,000  lb.  per  week  from  the  Slst  of 
March,  and  Kynochs  44,800  ib.  per  week 


from  the  8th  of  April.  The  Cotton  Powder 
Company,  on  the  other  hand,  only  offered 
8,000  lb.  to  20,000  lb.  per  week  from  the  26th 

of  August.  Tliis  comparative  slowuf^sa  of 
delivery,  of  course,  has  to  be  set  ;igaiiist  the 
cheapness  of  the  Company's  offer.  At  the 
same  time,  there  does  not  appear  to  iiave 
been  any  particular  hurry  for  large  quantities 
of  the  cordite,  and  if  the  order  had  been 
divided  between  the  Cotton  Powder  Com- 
pany and  one  or  more  of  the  other  companies 
which  offered  quicker  delivery,  the  Admiralty 
would  not  have  had  its  stores  depleted  while 
waiting  for  the  delivery  of  the  Cotton 
Powder  Company's  order.  And  with  regard 
to  Kynochs'  offer  of  large  deliveries  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  we  shall  see  later, 
when  considering  their  past  record,  that 
comphance  with  dehvery  arrangements  was 
not  that  firm's  strong  point. 

With  regard  to  quality,  from  a  report  of 
Colonel  Hadden,  dated  the  30th  of  March, 
1900,  it  appears  that  the  National  Explosives 
Company,  besides  being  the  cheapest  and 
one  of  the  quickest  in  the  delivery  which  it 
offered,  also,  in  respect  to  its  previous  record, 
manufactured  most  successfully.  Colonel 
Hadden  reported  that  this  firm  had  "  been 
very  successful  all  round,  especially  in  the 
larger  sizes,  compared  with  other  contractors. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  this  firm." 
(The  larger  sizes,  be  it  noted,  are  the  most 
ditficult.J  The  Cotton  Powder  Company 
was  reported  "  recently  successful  with  sizes 
30  and  5,  and  better  with  20  after  a  great 
many  failures."  Concerning  Nobel's,  Colonel 
Hadden  reported  that  they  were  unsuccessful 
with  size  50,  and  very  successful  with  size  6, 
though  he  added  a  postscript  that  "  two  lota 
of  Nobel's  size  fifty  were  proved  yesterday 
and  passed,"  showing  that  with  experience 
this  firm  was  getting  its  manufacture  right. 
With  regard  to  the  high-priced  Kynochs, 
Colonel  Hadden  reported :  "  Unsuccessful 
with  50,  44,  and  30  ;  fairly  successful  with 
sizes  20  and  5,  Taking  all  sizes,  the  pro- 
portion of  accepted  to  rejected  on  present 
contracts  is  46  to  54  per  cent.  The 
foreign  matter  found  in  a  great  number  of 
lots  during  May  and  June  was  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  large  quantity  of  cordite  sent 
me  within  the  last  ten  days  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  while  the  Company  give 
trouble  regarding  marking  and  small  details." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Kynochs  did  not 
make  up  in  superior  quality  for  their  higli 
prices.  But  the  relative  merits  of  some  of 
the  firms,  according  to  Colonel  Hadden's 
report,  will  pe^a|«)yfcaj(Di«B^«uivemently 
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seen  by  tabulating  the  proportion  of  accept- 
ances to  rejectaons  of  the  cordite  sent  in  by 
them.    Thas : — 

Proportion  rejected. 

Kynocbs       .       .        .54  per  cent. 

National  Explosives  Co.  .  m  „ 
Cotton  Powder  Co.  .        .11  „ 

The  Cotton  Powder  Company's  very  small 
proportion  of  rejections  should,  however,  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it 
chiefly  makes  the  small  siz^,  which  are  the 
easiest.  * 

Now  we  come  to  the  distribution  of  the 
orders.  The  Director  of  Army  Contracts 
recommended  allocation  among  each  of  tbe 
seven  competing  firms.  The  National  Ex- 
plosives Company,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
tbe  most  suitable  competitor,  and  though 
tendering  for  1,000,000  lb.,  received  orders 
for  880,000  lb.  only  ;  and  Kynoclis,  Lhongh 
not  given  any  order  for  the  size  30  they 
tendered  for,  were  yet  awarded  the  whole  of 
the  160,000 lb.  whicn  were  required  of  size  20. 
From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  Kynocbs 
were  treated  more  favourably  than  a  strict 
regard  to  business  would  seem  to  permit. 

But  tbe  Admiralty  would  not  accept  this 
recommendation.  It  knocked  out  all  firms 
except  the  National  Explosives  Company 
and  Kynocbs,  allotting  to  the  former 
Company  l,;-5.50,000  lb,  (though  ib  had  only 
tendered  for  1,000,000  lb.),  and  to  Kynocbs 
880,000  lb.  of  size  20,  at  2s.  U.  per  lb. 
The  Admiralty  went  to  Kynochs  and  told 
them  tbey  might  have  this  big  order  if  they 
would  reduce  their  price  to  2«.  M.  \  all  the 
while  the  other  firms  which,  tendered  at 
2a.  ^d.  and  1^  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Nobel's  got  to  hear  of  tbis  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  telegraphed  on  tbe  8th  of 
March  to  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts, 
expressing  disappointment  at  having  heard 
nothing  as  to  orders,  hoping  that  tbey  might 
still  count  iipon  receiving  a  considerable 
proportion,  since  they  had  regulated  their 
other  business  in  tliat  expectation,  and 
adding  that  they  could  not  suppose  price  to 
stand  in  the  way,  for  they  understood  speed 
of  delivery  was  the  principal  consideration  ; 
but  they  asked  that,  if  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  share,  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  "  to  reconsider  prices 
such  as  had  been  given  on  former  occasions 
to  rival  firms."  This  complaint,  and  the 
delicate  hint  about  the  peculiar  piece  of 
favouritism  shown  to  Kynochs,  led  to  a 
conference  between  the  Financial  Secretaries 
of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  j  and 


in  the  result  the  final  allocation  was  left, 
though  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Director  of  A.rmy  Contracts, 

who  apportioned  the  orders  between  the 
National  Explosives  Company,  Nobel's 
Company,  tbe  Cotton  Powder  Company,  and 
Kynochs.  Kynocbs  got  300,000  lb.,  and 
tbey  were  allowed  to  charge  2s.  %d.  per  lb., 
though  the  other  firms  were  supplying  at 
'Is.,  2s.  Id.,  and  2s.  ?jd. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  defence  made  by 
the  officials  concerned  when  tbe  War  Office 
Contracts  Committee  examined  them  upon 
the  scandals. 

Questioned  respectmg  the  strange  olFer  to 
Kynochs  to  reduce  their  tender,  the  Director 
of  Naval  Ordnance  expressed  surprise  at 
exception  being  taken  to  tbe  act,  "  seeing 
it  has  been  done  on  other  occasions 
without  comment.  In  1898,"  he  added, 
"  the  National  Explosives  Company  quoted 
certain  cordite  at  Is.  \  Qi\d. ;  Kynochs  quoted 
at  2s.  4jaf.  The  Director  of  Contracts  staked 
Kynoch— sent  him  a  tender  form,  as  I  under- 
stand—  to  tender  at  1«.  lOj^.  (that  was 
without  any  reference  to  the  Admiralty), 
and  he  did  so."  Admiral  Jeffreys  may  have 
thought  that  precedent  excnsed  an  unjusti- 
fiable act,  but  I  think  ray  readers  will  agree 
that  the  value  of  his  quotation  is  the  indica- 
tion it  affords  of  tbe  extent  of  the  evil. 
With  regard  to  this  piece  of  favouritism  in 
1898,  it  was  pleaded  in  defence  that  no  other 
firm  asked  for  reductions.  This  is  a  childish 
plea,  for  no  other  firm  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. Moreover,  Kynocbs  were  only  asked 
to  reduce  their  price  to  their  competitora' 
level,  not  below  it. 

A  plea  upon  which  the  officials  placed 
much  reliance  was  the  necessity  for  keeping 
Kynochs  employed.  There  was  no  necessity 
at  all  for  keeping  them  employed  if  other 
firms  made  more  satisfactory  tenders  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Powell  Williams  was  asked  if  there 
was  not  tbe  same  urgency  to  keep  otlier 
firms  employed  also,  be  was  obfiged  to 
answer  "  Yes." 

But  attempts  were  also  made  to  defend  the 
allocation  to  Kynochs  upon  the  ground  of 
their  superiority.  They  "  are  a  thoroughly 
reliable  and  efficient  firm,"  said  the  Director 
of  Naval  Ordnance.  Colonel  Hadden's 
report,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  does 
not  bear  out  this  testimonial  in  any  extra- 
ordinary degree;  and  when  Admiral  Jeffreys 
went  on  to  draw  comparisons  with  other 
firms  to  tiie  ad  vantage  of  Kynochs,  he 
floundered  rather  badly.r— For  hisirefusal  to 
allocate  to  twoHa^beefi^ii^^Qj^s^n^Ta,  the 
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New  I'jXptosives  and  t!io  Chilwoith  (_'oni- 
pauieB,  he  pleaded  that  the  Aduiimlty  had 
had  no  experience  of  theia.  That  is  no  sort 
of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  seeiii^'  how 
advantageous  their  tenders  looked,  it  was 
tlie  very  reason  for  following  tlie  Director  of 
War  Contracts^  recommendation  to  gt\'e 
them  a  trial.  Regarding  the  refusal  to 
employ  Nobel's,  the  Admiralty  officials  con- 
tended that  they  had  criiiiloyed  them  once, 
and  found  them  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
high  percentage  of  rejections  ;  but  this  wiis 
on  a  size  5IJ  order,  which  is  very  dillicult  to 
make,  and  a  high  percentage  of  rejections 
was  not  the  monopoly  of  Nobel's,  who, 
besides,  had  not  the  experience  given  by  the 
Admiralty  to  Kynocha.  Admiral  Jeffreys 
further  stated  that  Nobel's  chief  experience 
was  with  the  wet  process,  with  which  the 
Admiralty  did  not  agree.  But  this  assertion 
was  flatly  contrary  to  the  fact  (made,  of 
conrse,  under  misapprehension,  but  still 
culpable)  ;  for  the  Oonijiany's  niiinager 
testified  before  the  Committee  that  his  tirni 
had  never  manufactured  cordite  except  by 
the  dry  process.  Nor  can  it  be  contended 
that  the  capacity  of  Kynochs'  works  (which 
it  wiis  deemed  so  necessary  to  keep  fnlly 
employed)  was  greater  than  Nobers. 
Kynochs'  chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamber- 
lain, told  the  Committee  that  his  firm's 
maximum  output  was  SO  tons  a  week,  say 
1,560  tons  a  year.  But  it  was  placed  in 
evidence  by  Nobel's  manager  that  his  com- 
pany could  produce  from  2,000  to  2,500 
tons  of  cordite  a  year,  besides  i},000  to  :^,.500 
tons  of  dry  paste  by  itself.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  tliis  comparatively  limited  capacity 
of  Kynochs  which  has  caused  them  to  be  so 
overdue  with  their  orders  ;  for  it  was  stated 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Contracts 
Committee  in  Jnly,  1900,  that  of  the  con- 
tracts made  in  181)8,  Kyuuchs  was  the  only 
firm  which  had  cordite  still  due  to  be 
delivered.  Upon  orders  given  in  1809,  the 
Cotton  Powder  Company  had  10,000  lb.  due, 
the  National  Explosives  Company  30,410  lb., 
Kynochs  241,000  lb.  All  the  other  firms 
together  had  only  50,000  lb. -undelivered. 

Another  defence  of  Kynochs'  alleged 
superiority  broke  down  under  inquiry. 
Admiral  Jeffreys  testified  his  behef  that  they 
"are  the  only  firm  who  make  cordite  who 
also  make  the  whole  of  their  ingredients, 
except  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  make  their  own 
uitro-glycerine  and  everything  else,  whereas 
every  other  firm  in  England,  I  believe,  has 
to  depend  on  sub-eon  tractors."  This,  of 
course,  is  an  important  point.     It  is  emi- 


nently undesirable  that  England  should 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
ingredients  of  her  ammunition.  But  the 
attribution  to  Kynochs  of  the  special  ful- 
filment of  this  desire  was  unfortunate. 
With  reference  to  Admiral  Jeffreys'  ''nitro- 
glycerine and  everything  else,"  it  may  be 
said  that  the  main  ingredients  are  nitro- 
glycerine and  gun-cotton.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Kynof^hs'  chairman,  admitted  in  evidence 
that  bis  firm  imported  large  quantities  of 
gun-cotton,  and  when  pressed  as  to  whether 
the  gun-cotton  was  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordite  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Government,  replied  :  "  I  really  conkl  not 
tell  you ;  it  just  depends  on  our  own  con- 
venience." But,  according  to  the  Goveru- 
meut's  specifications,  the  use  of  imported 
materials  is  not  a  question  of  the  convenience 
of  the  maimfacturei's  ;  the  schedule  attiiched 
to  every  order  for  cordite  contains  the  con- 
dition that  the  supply  nmst  he  wholly  manu- 
factured in  (Si'eat  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
manager  of  Nobel's,  on  the  contrary,  testified 
that  his  company,  which  had  made  special 
extensions  in  189^  in. order  to  be  able  ai  any 
time  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of 
gun-cotton  to  keep  the  cordite  plant  supplied 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  gun-cotton  for 
some  years,  adhered  to  the  specification. 

Without  pursuiug  much  further  into  what 
may  be  wearisome  detail  this  illustmtion 
of  bureaucratic  mismanagement,  two  other 
points  may  just  be  referred  to.  The  Ad- 
miralty officials  contended  in  defence  of 
their  knocking  out  of  cheap  coni])etitive 
tenders  that  they  knew  the  Land  Kerviee 
was  going  to  place  large  oi-clere,  and  so  they 
wished  to  confine  their  orders  to  the  two 
firms  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  The 
allocation,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  made 
in  the  early  months  of  1900,  and  iu  May, 
1900,  two  Land  Service  orders  for  cordite 
were  given  out;  the  total  amount  wiw  only 
1,892,500  lb.  (of  which,  by  the  way, 
Kynochs  received  900,000  lb.).  But  what 
I  have  already  Eulduced  iis  to  the  completion 
of  orders  already  existing  by  the  different 
firms  demonstrates  that  this  plea,  though 
put  forward  as  the  main  reason  for  the 
Admiralty's  action,  will  not  hold  water. 
The  statement,  alleged  with  apparent  serious- 
ness, that  the  distribution  among  all  the 
firms  of  the  Naval  order  "  would  botli  he 
harassing  and  forcing  the  unfortunate  con- 
triictors  to  deliver  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments," is,  in  the  circumstiiiice^,  a  ciu'ious 
reason  for  knoc^ji^  ^^^"Gtefe'^?!^'''^''  ^^'^^^ 
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up-to-dabe  with  their  deliveries,  in  order  that 
the  overdue  Kynochs  might  be  the  more 
favoured. 

Tlie  other  point  is :  Why,  if  the  Admiralty 
did  not  intend  to  give  the  other  firms  a 
chance,  did  they  make  fools  of  those  other 
tirma  by  asking  then:i  to  tender  at  all,  thus 
exciting  hopes  which  they  intended  to  dis- 
appoint, and  putting  them  to  trouble  which 
was  not  destined  to  be  rewarded  ?  This  point 
is  wortli  dwelling  upon,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  isolated  instance  of  Govern- 
ment methods  in  the  ma'tter  of  contracts 
We  had  another  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of 
the  transport  contracts  of  the  Remount  De- 
partment. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  this  system  of  apparently  putting 
up  work  to  open  competition,  while  in  reality 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  is  followed  in  the 
Government  service  generally. 

It  is  needful  that  public  opinion  should  be 
roused  on  these  points,  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  marked  disinclination  to  bring  home 
Governmental  misdeeds  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  details,  for  example,  of 
these  Cordite  Contracts  which  I  have  given 
above  were  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Report  of  the  War  Office  Contracts  Com- 
mittee. Yet,  though  tlie  evidence  shows 
them  to  be  incontestable,  the  Committee,  by 
sis  votes  to  two,  declined  to  insert  them,  but 
wrote  instead  a  nuich  shorter  and  modified 
report  of  the  circumstauces.  In  their  "Con- 
clusions "  this  Committee  reported  :  "  Your 
Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  ordei^s  were 
allocated  with  the  single  object  of  securing 
the  beat  results  to  the  public  service.  Your 
Committee,  however,  consider  that  in  any 
case  in  which  it  might  be  thought  desirable 
to  allow  a  tender  to  be  modified,  a  like  oppor- 
tunity should  bo  afforded  to  all  the  firms 
tendering."  The  recurrence  of  the  word 
"  tender  "  suggests  anotlier  souse  in  which  it 
is  used.  I  think  my  readers  will  agree  that, 
instead  of  these  CoL'dite  scanditls  calling  for 
a  whitewashing  process,  they  demand  to  be 
considered  as  a  grave  indication  of  the 
general  want  of  businesslike  capacity  in  the 
public  service,  and  of  the  consequent  waste 
of  public  money. 

Official  Slackness. 

Just  for  a  moment  let  me  revert  to  the 
South  African  War  Contracts.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  these  articles,  reference  was  made 
to  the  official  plea  that  only  trustworthy 
finns  should  be  employed  on  Government 
contracts,  because  otherwise  there  might  be 


poor  quality  in  the  supplies.  This  plea  has 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  endeavouriug  to 
limit  the  number  of  contraetore,  and  of  treat- 
ing cheapness  in  tenders  as  a  minor  consider- 
ation. When  mentioning  the  plea,  I  have 
written  down  the  obvious  reply,  that  it  is 
within  the  power,  and  should  be  the  busi- 
ness, of  officials  to  see  that  the  materials 
supplied  to  them  by  contractors  are  of  the 
quahty  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  contract. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  primary  function — 
the  official  inspection  of  supplies— is  not 
carried  out  as  universally  as  it  should  be. 
The  South  African  war  brought  out  two 
instances  at  least  of  such  lack  of  inspection. 
There  was  the  case  of  the  hay  supplied  to 
the  steamship  3fanche--.ter  Port.  Much  of 
this  hay  was  not  inspected  at  all,  and 
amongst  the  uninspected  consignments  was 
hay  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  character  as  to  be 
absolutely  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  wanted,  and  even  dangerous  to  the  vessel 
carrying  it,  owing  to  the  risk  of  heating. 
Yet  this  hay  was  loaded  upon  the  \  essel  and 
started  upon  its  journey  from  Liverpool. 
But  one  or  two  gentlemen— a  naval  officer 
and  Mr.  Houston,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of  the 
Company  chartering  the  ship — gave  infor- 
mation to  the  War  Office,  and  owing  to  this 
information,  supplied  from  outside,  inspec- 
tion was  tardily  made  when  the  vessel  arrived 
at  Tilbury  Docks.  It  was  only  thus,  ad- 
ventitiously, that  the  bad  hay  came  to  be 
condemned. 

Another  case  of  similar  slackness  was  that 
of  the  boots  supplied  to  the  Volunteer  Service 
Company  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment. 
The  quotation  for  the  boots  first  given  was 
10s.  6i.  per  pair,  but  it  was  subiequently 
raised  to  12?.  6-?.  in  order  to  ensure  obtaining 
the  best  quality.  It  subsequently  transpired 
that  the  contractors  bought  these  boots  at 
7".  per  jtair.  But  the  main  point  is  that  when 
these  pseudo-best-quality  boots  were  tried  on 
a  route  march,  in  w^et  w^eather,  they  proved  to 
be  of  very  inferior  quality  indeed,  and  out  of 
226  pairs  about  150  pairs  were  condemned. 
Here,  again,  a  proper  system  of  inspection 
should  have  avoided  the  trouble.  True, 
these  particular  boots  were  not  ordered 
direct  by  the  War  Office,  the  contract 
being  made  by  the  Volunteer  officials  them- 
selves. But,  as  the  War  Office  Contracts 
Committee  pointed  out  in  their  report  on 
the  subject,  if  the  War  Office  made  arrange- 
ments to  supply  from  Government  stores 
boots  and  similar  equipment,  efficient  inspec- 
tion and  serviceable  equipment  might  be 
ensured.     ThejHcBiagilMiM»^vl9^t.xffhen  we 
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remember  the  stories  of  the  brown-paper 
soles  in  Kgypt,  it  is  by  means  certain. 

Tlie  point  of  these  two  instances  is  that 
the  Government,  in  some  of  its  Departments, 
does  not  take  ordinary  businessUke  pains  to 
see  that  its  contractors  supply  the  article 
contracted  for,  and  thus  invites  contractors 
tfl  fall  short  of  the  stipulated  requirements. 
No  buiiineaa  firm  could  afford  to  tolerate 
such  slackness  with  regard  to  its  own  sup- 


plies ;  why  should  the  country  have  to 
put  up  with  it,  to  the  sacrifice  alike  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockete  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
services  ? 

Are  we  nob  getting  very  near  cumulative 
and  ample  proof  of  "the  ntter  want  of 
buinesslike  administrative  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government "  with  which  Lord 
Morley  thought  it  unfair  to  charge  the 
Government  ? 


THE  GRASS. 

I  ROUSE  ere  on  the  tree 

The  south  wind  bloweth  power ; 

I  come  ere  roves  the  bee, 
I  go  not  with  the  flower. 

I  climb  the  April  hill, 

I  labour  with  the  light ; 
I  toil  with  hope  and  will, 

I  toil  by  day  and  night. 

I  crown  the  desert  place, 

I  edge  the  meadow  stream, 
I  look  into  Love*s  face, 

And  it  doth  f£ed  her  dream 

My  lot  with  man  is  cast, 

I  round  Mm  shine  and  wave. 

Nor  fail  him  at  the  last: 
I  lie  upon  his  grave. 

JOHN   VANCE  CHENEY. 


Note. — The  Editor  regrets  that  by  an  oversight  the  achnowle&gmmt  of  the  pertmsswm  to  reproduce 
Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's  picture,  "  The  Blind  Beggar,"  in  the  Christmas  Ntimber  of  the  Wikdsoe 
Magazine,  was  inaccurately  ex^essed.  It  should  have  ascribed  the  copyright  of  the  picture  solely  to 
^'J^'      ^"  ''"^  ^  issmng  a  large  plate  reproduction  of  the  painting.    It  vm  hy  Mr.  Child's 

iiwd  permisaion  thai  this  picture  um  included  m  the  article  tm  Mr.  Solomon's  uwfc. 
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STRONG  MAC. 


By.  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 

SYNOPSIS  or  FOREGOING  CHArTERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  sclioolhoiise  of  Lowran,  where  a  gre«t 
noise  was  proceeding  from  the  young  men's  bench.  The  Ploughing  Match  Day  had  been  a  lioUday  since  the 
l^ginning  of  time.    Rat  Donald  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster,  had  on  this  occasion  denied  the  rerfuest  of  his  scholars. 

'['he  riol  provoked  the  Doniiiiie  into  striking  the  bii^'L'est  youth  in  tlie  pclinol,  MncUle  Sandv,  who  retorted  liy 
knocking  the  sohonlmaster  down  nnd  staiidiiis  over  hiui  wii.li  ii-th-plant  raisfd  lo  strike.  Put  before  Miickle  Siindv 
Kwan  had  time  to  lift  his  wiiapon,  the  asii-planl  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hand  by  Dora  Gracie,  the  Bchoolmnster's 
daiiiffater,  who  then,  with  the  aid  of  "  Strontj  Mac."  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school,  after 
Bending  the  Dominie  to  bed,  T^e  Dominie  himself  conies  of  distingnished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days 
throngh  his  fatal  craving  for  drink.  His  daughter  is  now  his  one  good  influence.  Strong  Mac  wins  the  "  Single- 
handed  "  Clip  in  the  ploughing  match,  but  in  the  lioiir  of  his  success  over  IMuckle  Sandy  remembers  liis  promise  to 
help  Adora  Gracie  "  keep  school,"  He  returns  liastily  to  the  schoolhouse  and  submits  to  self -suggested  stroiies  on 
the  hand  from  Jock  Fairies,  in  |jennnce  for  his  det'anlting.  The  second  instalment  ended  with  the  sudden  alarm  of 
Cbarloite  Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mac,  lest  in  her  pique  at  his  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  has  betrayed 
him  as  a  poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Ijaird's  gamekeepers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CLEUCH  OF  PLUCKAMIN". 

NOW  this  was  what  had  happened. 
Roy  McGnlloch,  Daid's  mastef  and 
lord,  sfcvode  carelessly  on  before,  lii.s 
Imj:  with  the  rejected  plieasiuit  and  the  wet 
ammunitioii-Hiisk  no  more  tlian  a  feather  on 
Ins  broad  slionlders.  He  cried  "Good  e'en !  " 
to  one  or  two  men  in  the  act  of  plunirinw 
head  first  into  low  doorways  —  stragglers 
mostly  from  the  plonghing  matcli  in  search 
of    Poincthing  comfortidilc." 

"  Hae  ye  gotten  the  Siugle-lianded  in 
yonr  pooch  ?  "  cried  one,  as  Roy  piwsed  the 
liedge  change-house  tenanted  by  Lucky 
Greentrees.  "Come  in  here,  man,  an'  we'll- 
fiU  it  for  ye  wi'  something  stronger  than 
moss-water  I  " 

Bnt  Uoy  had  forgotten  all  abonfc  the  cup 
and  the  plonghing  match,  and  strode  on  his 
way  with  no  more  than  an  acknowledging 
wa,ve  of  the  band. 

Behind  him,  unseen  in  the  dusk,  dodged 
and  ducked,  from  wood-shed  to  pig-sty, 
from  midden-stead  to  cart-shed,  one  Daid 
the  Deil,  servant  and  slave. 

Daid  the  Hero-'Worshipper  never  raised 
his  eves  from  the  s^ronnd  as  he  made  these 
swallow-like  (bisbcs.  He  was  elaborately 
amusino;  himself,  that  was  all,  if  anyone 
chancerl  to  notice  him.  He  (jave  .Toe 
Maxwell's  pig  what  he  called  a  "pork"  in 
the  ribs  with  a  stick,  just  to  liear  it  sqncid. 
and  was  half  way  down  to  Har\y  Masfin's 
stables  before  the  pig's  owner  could  hiryile 
to  the  door  and  shake  a  fntile  fist  after 
him.    Arrived  at  the  stable,  he  went  to  the 
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exact  spar  to  which  (inside)  be  knew  "  Tcar- 
'em,"  Harvy  Mason's  big  white  mongrel, 
would  1)0  chained.  ITarvy  was  the  Cairn 
Edward  carrier,  and  Tear-'em  walked  beneath 
the  cart  and  lived  upon  t!ie  calves  of  the 
public.  -Daid  rattled  on  the  outside  spars 
and  hoo-ed  throngh  at  Tear-'em  till  be  raged 
liimself  into  a  blind  fury,  which  could  only  be 
expressed  by  suffocating  and  blood-curdling 
grunts  deep  in  his  throat.  This  pleased 
Daid.  He  imitated  a  cat-fight  and  hist-ed 
Tear-'em  upon  the  combatants. 

At  this  moment  Strong  Mac  turned  round, 
for  anytliing  connected  with  the  feelings  of 
an  animal  tonehed  him.  He  recognised  the 
"  baited "  tones  of  Tear-'em,  and  looked 
back  to  discover  the  cause. 

Daid  the  Deil  was  balancing  a  hay-rake 
on  his  nose  with  elaborate  precautions, 
Appai'cntly  he  had  been  doing  nothing 
else  for  the  past  hour.  Innocence  exuded 
obviously  from  his  every  part.  Love  for  all 
innocent  and  manly  sports  was  in  the  lines 
of  his  back.  Bnt  Strong  Mac  was  not 
deceived.  He  knew  Daid  and  —  he  had 
heard  the  dog's  statement  of  tlie  case. 

"  You,  Deil,"  lie  cried,  "  let  the  dog  alane, 
or  I'll  fair  skin  ye  alive  the  morn  !  "  And 
so  went  his  way,  sure  that  he  would  be 
obeyed. 

"  There,  noo,"  said  Daid  to  himself  admir- 
ingly, "he  kenned  juiat  as  weel  as  if  he  had 
seen  me.  And  he'll  mind  to  lick  me  for  it, 
too,  the  morn.  He  never  forgets  onything 
—  na,  no  him  !  " 

Thus  are  repntntions  made  and  the  wilHng 
worshipper  built  up  in  liis  faith.  At  the 
foot  of  the  village  Strong  ^fac  struck  np  the 
braeface,  vaulting  over  a  dry-stone  dyke  and 
making  straight  for  thejconier  of.the  Clench 
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of  Plnckaniiii.  This  was  (and  is)  a  narrow 
gorge  tliroiigli  which  roars  tlie  drainage  of 
the  Loch  of  rhickamiii,  a  large  and  sombre 
sheet  of  water  oat  on  the  flat  of  the  moorland. 
The  Cleuch  was  filled  fi-om  end  to  end  with 
great  pines  that  stretched  their  green -spvead- 
ing  crowns  into  the  nppcr  air.  They  hid 
their  root  in  crevices  of  the  rock,  gripping 
and  clutching  desperately  till  they  had  made 
good  their  footing  above  still  pool  and 
roaring  waterfall.  At  the  bottom  there  was 
a  perilous  scramble  of  a  footpath  along  the 
edge  of  the  burn,  w^hilc  all  the  sides  of  the 
gully  were  covered  with  a  tangle  of  alder 
and  hazel,  birch  and  bramble.  The  Clench 
of  Plnokarain  was  no  lady's  bowling-green. 
The  wild  goat  and  the  hill  fox  found  shelter 
there,  and  under  its  water-worn  hoops  of 
rock,  smooth  and  glistening,  were  pools  and 
weirs  untouched  by  any  sun  from  January  to 
December. 

Without  a  touch  of  fear  or  thought  of 

danger,  Strong  Mac  dipped  into  the  covert. 
He  did  it  naturally,  as  a  frog  drops  back 
into  a  pond.  Roy  usnally  varied  liis  route 
homeward  as  the  whim  took  him,  but  on 
tliis  occasion  he  had  to  secure  bis  gun, 
which,  as  we  know,  lay  iiidden  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cleuch,  just  where  it  opens  out 
upon  tlie  bare  brown  face  of  the  heather, 
and  where  the  scramble  of  bushes  stops 
suddenly  as  if  cut  by  the  scythe. 

In  silence  Roy  moved  along  the  bottom 
of  the  glen.  He  was  a  hunter  by  nature 
and  a  lifetime's  practice,  so  he  could  advance 
without  disturbing  the  droopy  birds  clut- 
tering out  their  discontent  with  the  damp 
November  drizzle  on  the  crotches  of  the 
pines.  Blackbirds  and  thrashes  they  were 
mostly,  all  yannnering  and  cat-calling  like 
school-children  when  the  master's  back  is 
tui'ned.  On  the  opposite  bank  an  outcast 
starling — a  rare  bird  in  Galloway  in  those 
times — scolded  venomously,  while  a  storm- 
cock  mocked  him  brutally  from  a  tree-top, 
shouting  and  sneering  after  his  kind  as 
became  the  bully  of  the  woods. 

Strong  Mac,  walking  on  feet  that  made 
110  noise,  and  easing  the  branches  back  like 
a  wild  animal,  they  minded  not  at  all.  Yet 
i'hey  were  angry  about  something.  Some 
t^nemy  or  intruder  had  put  them  into  that 
frame  of  mind.  Koy  McCiiUoch  stop|>ed 
iind  listened.  He  saw  nothing  ;  he  heard 
nothing  ;  but,  borne  on  the  light  breeze 
^\hich  blew  down  the  Cleuch,  like  the  down- 
'iiaught  of  a  chimney,  there  came — the  smell 
'.'f  burning  tobacco  I 

That,  through  all  the  wild  places,  means 


but  one  thing — a  game-watcher  I  Instantly 
Mac  became  acutely  conscious  of  the  dead 
piieasant  in  his  bag.  True,  he  had  not  shot 
it  on  the  lands  of  the  Laird  of  Lowran,  but 
upon  those  of  Bennanbrack,  farther  up  the 
waterside.  But  who  was  there  to  prove 
that  ?  Instead  of  returning  to  school  and 
Adora,  he,  Eoy  McCalloch,  would  go  to 
gaol  for  a  mere  bii"d.  Had  it  been  a  couple 
of  deer,  now,  that  would  have  been  different ; 
but  a  silly  lump  of  poultry  I 

He  stood  considering.  The  smell  of 
tobacco  came  more  clearly.  He  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  footsteps  beneath  him  down  the 
Cleuch.  If  he  took  the  side  of  the  glen,  he 
would  be  trapped  at  the  top,  without  a  doubt. 
They  would  have  watchers  posted  there. 

Then  upon  the  moorland  lad  there  fell 
the  intense  hatred  of  the  hillman  for  the 
w^ooded  glens,  which  to  him  are  so  many  traps. 

"  They  wad  never  hac  gotten  me  on  the 
side  o'  Bennanbrack,  nor  yet  amang  the 
clints  o'  the  Grennoch  !  " 

Sticks  were  breaking  under  clumsy  treading 
down  in  the  deeps  of  the  Cleuch.  There 
came  a  whistling  rush  of  blackbirds,  angry 
at  being  disturbed,  the  storm-cock  among 
them  in  a  right  royal  fluster,  but  still  leading 
the  bad  language. 

Suddenly  something  dropped  from  a  tree 
right  in  front— a  monkey  to  the  eye,  thus 
a-8wing  among  the  branches— a  boy  presently, 
even  David  McRobb,  still  semi-arboreal  in 
Ills  habits. 

"  Wheesht !  "  he  whispered,  taking  Strong 
Mac  by  the  arm,  all  one  tremble  of  fear  and 
importance.  "  They're  doon  yonder,  three 
o'  them,  followiir  ye !  And  Jonathan 
Grier  is  waiting  wi'  some  mair  at  the  Cleuch 
head.    Gic  me  the  bag,  quick  !  " 

Roy  hesitated.  He  could  not  bring  tiiis 
boy  into  his  stupidities,  nor  let  him  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  misdemeanours  against 
the  law. 

"  Haste  ye,  Sti'ong  Mac  !  "  hissed  Daid  in 
his  ear ;  "  I  ken  this  wood — ye  dinna.  Gie 
me  the  b^." 

The  instant  the  strap  was  slipped,  Daid 
gave  it  a  double  turn  about  his  thin  shoulders, 
and  began  to  draw  liimself  up  into  the  tree 
from  which  he  had  descended.  Where  he 
went  after  that,  no  man  knoweth.  He  had 
often  before  crossed  the  Cleuch  from  side  to 
side  on  the  tree  tops,  without,  any  more 
motive  than  to  find  out  whether  he  could  do 
it  or  not.  And  to-night  he  had  the  strongest 
of  all  earthly  (or  other)  motives  for  making 
the  attempt — that  he  might  please  Strong 
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]tdie\-e(l  of  liis  hnvclen,  Roy  McCulUwli 
went  liis  way  up  the  glen,  whistling  easily, 
the  noise  behind  him  growing  louder. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  "  muir-face," 
as  Key  called  it,  there  was  a  narrow  cut 
where  a  fallen  boulder  had  parted  in  two. 
The  path  went  between  the  fragments. 

"  That's  whaur  they'll  grip  mc,"  thought 
Strong  Mac.  "  J'll  hae  to  tak'  cai'e  an'  keep 
my  temper.  I  dinua  want  to  bo  jiitten  in 
the  gaol  for  mishandlin'  a.  game-watcher  in 
the  dischairge  o'  his  duty  !  " 

As  he  predicted,  even'so  the  event  fell  owi. 

Roy  had  passed,  whistling  easily  "The 
Wind  that  Shakes  the  Barley,"  when  between 
the  stones  three  or  four  men  fell  upon  him, 
some  catching  him  about  the  neck,  some 
hauling  the  legs  from  underneath  him,  while 
yet  others  came  crashing  through  the  trees 
to  the  assistance  of  his  captors,  shouting  : 
"  Hao  ye  gotten  him  ?  " 

"Gotten  him?  Aye,"  growled  Jonathan 
Grier,  the  head  keeper,  "an'  deil's  hait  else. 
That  lassie,  Chairlie  Webster,  maun  hae  been 
leeiu'  to  us,  the  besom  I  Wait  tiU  I  get  my 
t<mgue  on  her  ! " 

By  this  time  Roy  had  been  allowed  to  sit 
up,  his  captors  standing  about  him  iu  various 
attitudes  of  disappointment. 

"  What  are  ye  doin'  here  in  the  glen  ?  " 
demanded  the  keeper,  with  an  oath. 

"  On  my  way  hanie  frae  the  sclinle,"  Roy 
answered  pleasantly.  "  It's  mair  sheltered 
on  a  nicht  like  this." 

"  Nane  o'  your  lip  !  "  retorted  the  keeper. 
"  Tnrn  oot  yonr  pooches,  and  if  yo  hac  as 
muckle  as  a  hare  grin  or  a  bit  o'  brass  wire 
on  ye,  by  my  faith,  ye  shall  sleep  i'  the 
lock-up  this  nicht  I  Ye  are  here  after  the 
pheasants ;  we  hae  had  information." 

"Ow,  aye  I"  said  Roy  calmly.  "  Ifc*8 
easy  to  kill  pheasants  wi'  a  Laitin  Grammar 
an'  this ! " 

He  held  out  the  inscribed  cup,  which  he 
had  put  in  the  lai^e  inner  pocket  of  his  coat, 
to  keep  it  dry. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  demanded  another  voice 
snddenly— that  of  the  young  man  with  the 
brown  face  and  short  tawny  beard  who  had 
been  the  keeper's  companion,  but  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggle. 

"  A  silver  cup,  sir !  He's  been  stealin' 
it  frae  the  big  hoose,  I'll  warrant ! "  cried 
the  keeper. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  bearded  man  in 
a  tone  of  authority. 

The  cnp  was  handed  to  him.  He  scrutinised 
it  in  the  fading  twilight,  holding  the  silver 
vase  to  the  level  of  his  eyes. 


"Why,  it's  the  cup  I  gave  to  be  competed 
for  at  t'le  ploughing  match !  "  he  said. 
"  AVhere  did  you  get  this,  sirrah  ?  " 

"  I  won  it  at  the  ploughiu'  match,"  said 
Roy  easily. 

"  It's  the  Single-handed  1  You  win  tlie 
Single-handed  !  That's  a  guid  yin  !  "  cried 
Keeper  Jonathan. 

"  Aye,  but  it's  true  ;  I  saw  him  do  it ! " 
interrupted  one  of  the  men.  "  I  didna  ken 
it  was  this  lad  ye  war  after,  Jonathan  Grier, 
or  I  wad  never  hae  steered  step  to  catch 
him— no,  though  he  had  ta'en  twenty  back- 
loads  of  pheasants  aff  your  grund — nesty 
belly-fillin'  beasts  (savin'  your  presence, 
laird  I)  that  do  naething  but  fatten  themsels 
at  the  expense  o'  us  puir  tenants  I  " 

"  Heartily  said,  Mains  !  "  replied  the  young 
man  with  the  beard  good-hnmouredly.  "  1 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  cup  stays  in  Lowraii, 
especially  since  Kirkanders  won  the  match. 
But,  all  the  same,  I'm  glad  also  that  the  lad 
is  carryin'  home  a  silver  trophy  honestly 
come  by,  rather  than  even  one  back-load  of 
my  pheasants." 

'•Is  there  nocht  we  can  liand  bim  for, 
sir,"  groaned  the  keeper,  "after  a'  this  gather 
up  ?  It  wiU  be  a'  ower  the  pairish  by  this 
time  the  mom  that  be  has  dune  us  1  Oh, 
that  misleart  lassie  1  I  thocht  she  had  & 
pick  at  him  and  that  we^were  sure  to  catch 
him.  She  lookit  that  mad  when  she  was 
speakin'  aboot  him  !  " 

"  Tiiat  ye  never  can  tell  wi'  the  weemeu," 
said  the  farmer  of  Mains,  filling  his  pipe 
philosophically. 

It  was  curious  that  as  they  went  back 
down  the  Cleuch,  searching  for  a  safe  point 
at  which  to  emerge  upon  the  open  country, 
several  of  Roy's  captors  were  struck  by  large 
branches,  fir-cones,  and  stones,  which  rattled 
down  from  the  tree-tops  or  detached  them- 
selves from  the  precipitous  ledges  of  the 
Cleuch.  At  last  Keeper  Jonathan  Grier, 
who  had  been  cocking  his  eye  aloft  ever 
since  a  fir-cone—"  the  size  of  a  pitafcae 
beetle,"  as  be  expressed  it — had  taken  him 
convincingly  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
lifted  his  gun  and  fired. 

Some  affirmed  that  they  heard  a  faint 
scream  ;  but  nothing  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  party  stood  wonderingly  silent.  The  top 
of  the  pine-tree  was  black  and  dense  against 
the  sky. 

*'  What  did  ye  fire  at,  Jonathan — a  bogle 
or  a  wild  cat  ?  " 

"  SomethingHofeti^.,  Usd^naeii'-ieht  to  he 


'  Why,  it's  the  cup  I  gave  to  he  competed  for  at  the  ploughing  matchi^ 

Hosled  by  Vj 
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up  there,  I  wot,"  said  Jonathan —"  wild  atL 
(jr  no  wild  cat." 

"Come  your  ways!  "  said  the  new  Lai^d 
of  Low  ran  ;  "  ju  just  saw  uochiug  at  all  I 
Bab  there  will  be  a  drop  of  something  warm 
for  ye  in  the  servants' -hall  —I'll  step  roimd 
and  order  it  to  be  sjnt  in  !    Good-night  1 " 

"  Guid-e'eu  to  ye,  sir,  an'  your  verra  guid 
health  I  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  OH,  THAT  IT  WERE  YESTKRDAY  !  " 

Thus  it  was  that,  for  the  time  being,  Strong 
Mac  escaped  from  the  fowler's  snare.  He 
extriisiti.il  himself  out  of  the  wood  at  the 
Cleuch  bead,  and  then  lay  long  with  his 
breast  on  the  heather,  and  his  ears,  as  he 
said,  "  laid  back  on  his  neck  with  listening," 
before  he  ventured  to  turn  back  for  his  gun. 
Having  secured  that,  he  crept  (piietly  to  the 
ed;j:e  of  the  Cleuch,  peering  down  into  itd 
(litrk  depths,  and  giving  again  a. id  again  tlie 
wliistle  by  which  he  knew  Daid  would  recog- 
nise him  if  he  had  not  already  gone  home. 
An  owl  hooted,  bat  presently  the  bird  itself 
jiassed  close  to  him  with  a  soft  ivoof  of 
fcaihers  and  a  glint  of  a  face  like  a  white 
luask.    Other  answer  there  was  none. 

Then  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  moor- 
land Strong  Mac  set  out  for  liome  with  the 
long,  equable  lupe  of  the  wolf,  easy,  elastic, 
untiring.  So  perfect  was  now  his  local 
knowledge  that  sometimes  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness he  would  swerve  a  few  yards  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  so  us  to  take  the  leap  over 
a  moss-hag  at  an  easier  place.  Yet  all  h^ 
iiad  to  guide  him  in  such  a  case  was  the 
feel  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet ! 

As  he  neared  t!ie  march  dyke  of  the  tiny 
freehold  House  of  Muir,  Eoy  saw  the  bright 
light  streaming  from  the  kitchen  door  out 
over  the  scrap  of  "park."  A  lantern  was 
flitting  this  way  and  that  among  the  out- 
houses. Hoy  McOuUoch  whistled  three 
times.  The  lantern  stopped  suddenly,  as  if 
the  bearer  listened  intently— then  it,  was 
waved  three  times  in  reply.  AH  was  well. 
That  was  Jamie's  signal.  His  father  would 
donbtlijas  be  indoors  preparing  the  supper. 

"  Where  in  the  creation  hae  ye  been  ?  " 
cried  Jamie  in  a  burst.  "  I  heard  a  sliot  let 
aff  an'  ran  up  the  Cleuch,  but  I  cam'  on  the 
keepers  rowtin'  through  the  bushes  like  sae 
mony  elephants  an'  was  obligated  to  keep 
the  upper  side,  so  as  to  hae  the  muir  ahint 
me  in  case  o'  need." 

After  a  brief  explanation  Roy  helped  his 


brother  to  hnish  the  foddering  of  the  cattle 
and  of  the  two  shaggy  poines  which  repre- 
sented all  the  bestial  of  the  House  of  Muir. 
Folk  asserted  privately  that  these  last  were 
used  for  bringing  in  the  "  winter  provend," 
meaning  thereby  roe-deer  killed  on  other 
people's  property.  But  Sharon  McCuUoeli 
(who  certainly  ought  to  have  known)  stated 
tliat  "  the  snelties  were  the  means,  under 
Providence  and  a  guid  hazel  rung,  o'  bring- 
ing in  the  fuel  frae  the  fiowe — the  peat«  tlua 
the  lairds  hereabouts  wad  deny  to  a  \i\\w 
man  that  didua  ken  his  richts.  Whilk  man 
is  no  Sliarou  McOulloch  o'  the  House  o' 
Mnir  !  " 

Then  the  two  young  men  went  within 
doors.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  iu  a  wide 
fireplace.  Pots  and  kettles  ■  were  round 
the  walls  in  burnished  rows.  A  pan  was 
frizzling  cheerfully  from  a  swing -bar. 
There  was  an  odour  of  "  champit "  potatoes 
iu  the  land,  which  revealed  to  Roy  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  hungry.  He  had 
not  had  time  to  think  of  the  matter  before. 

A  strong-faced  man  with  a  bony  frame, 
hid  great  head  (;overed  with  a  wildly  tossed 
mane  of  grey  liair,  wheeled  sharply  from  the 
fire  over  whieli  he  hiid  been  bending.  A 
wooden  skewer  was  in  his  hand,  whcrewitli 
he  had  been  turning  half-a-dozen  large  loch 
trout,  which  chattered  and  buzzed  in  the 
pan  as  if,  after  long  silence,  they  had 
suddenly  become  voluble  with  a  lifetime 
of  cheerful  sound.  The  man  was  not  old 
— to  judge,  that  is,  by  the  quick  alertness 
of  his  movements,  by  the  effortless  way  in 
which  with  one  hand  he  hung  the  pan  a  few 
links  higher,  or  reached  up  to  tbe  rafters  to 
hand  down  a  white  pudding,  and  especially 
by  the  penetrating  eye  of  light  blue  which 
he  turned  upon  his  son  as  he  entered. 

■Yet  the  lines  under  the  lower  lids,  the 
strong  bony  throat  and  sinewy  wrist  revealed 
the  man  who  has  passed  the  three-score 
and  verges  towards  the  additional  ten. 
Nevertheless  there  were  not  ten  men  iu  the 
county  who  would  have  ventured  to  come 
to  grips  with  Sharon  MoCuUoch,  called  "the 
Auld  Man  o'  the  Muir." 

He  held  his  little  handbreadth  of  land  on 
peculiar  terms.  During  the  time  of  the 
Leveller  troubles,  about  the  year  1723,  his 
grandfather,  one  Jeremiah  McCulloch,  had 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Laird  of 
Bennaabi*ack — no  less  than  the  saving  of 
his  life  and  that .  of  his  son.  Jeremiah 
McCulloch  was  then  a  young  man,  and 
stood  high  in  repute  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gt^iiti'^o^i^l^^^xClj^Ji^laij^ja  kennui' 
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unscrupulous,  maybe,  but  all  the  better  of 
that  in  these  troublous  times — so  long,  that 
is,  as  he  showed  himself  uuacrupulous  only 
on  the  right  side. 

Accordingly,  when  he  married  and  settled, 
the  grateful  I-aird  of  Bennanbrack,  without 
consulting  his  man  of  business,  devised  to 
Jeremiah  McCuUoch,  "in  recognition  of 
kindnesses  received  and  as  a  reward  of 
faithful  service,  the  lands  of  House  of  Muir, 
extending  from  the  march  of  the  Laird  of 
Buttonbothan  to  where  my  land  touches  the 
ground  of  the  Laird  of  Lowran  at  the  corner 
of  tlie  march-dyke,  thence  in  a  straight  line 
across  to  the  Pluckamin  Water,  with  all 

the  ■  "    and    so   forth.  —  "  the  whole 

amounting  to  rather  more  than  three  hundred 
acres,  of  which  ten  are  arable,  on  condition 
tliat  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  year 
he  shall  deliver  one  cartload  of  peats  at  the 
mansion-house  of  Bennanbrack,  such  as  may 
be  fitly  usit  for  the  Yule  hre  in  the  hall." 

Now,  the  grant  of  this  oasis  on  the  face  of 
the  muir  to  a  perpetual  tenant  sufficiently 
irritated  the  surrounding  lairds — the  Laird 
of  Lowran  and  him  of  Buttonbothan.  And 
it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  Chesney  Barwin- 
nock,  Esquire  of  Bennanbrack,  being  at 
unending  loggerheads  with  his  fellows,  had 
been  motived  to  dispone  his  lands  of  House 
of  Muir  for  this  laudable  and  neighbourly 
purpose.  But  in  the  back-letter  attached  to 
the  deed  he  gave  another  reason  besides 
gratitude  towards  the  preserver  of  his  life 
and  lineage.  He  averred  that  "the  bit  grund 
did  not  be  weel  to  the  rest  of  his  property." 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  that 
Oiiesney  Barwinnock,  Ksquire,  D.L.,  gave  up 
the  ghost,  and  that  before  he  had  been  able 
to  carry  out  his  declared  intention  of  bnUding 
a  new  house  for  Jeremiah  McCuUoch,  suit- 
able to  the  residence  of  a  man  who  was  now 
ii  landed  proprietor  and  a  legal  heritor  in  the 
imrish  of  Lowran. 

So  it  came  about  that  to  the  original  Httle 
trto-roomed  cottage—"  but-and-ben  " — occu- 
pied by  the  shepherd,  Jeremiah  and  his 
successor  had  added  with  their  own  hands, 
iiud  bnildin  g  with  the  rough  und  ressed 
stones  from  the  muir,  bound  together  with 
Hme,  brought  up  in  creels  on  pony-back,  the 
strangest  ramble  of  chambers,  opening  one 
out  of  the  other,  all,  however,  being  one 
storey  m  height.  The  farm  buildings  were 
8et,  ronghly  speaking,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  but  the  (hvelling-iiousc  itself  crawled 
'->ver  the  bniwn  bent  like  a  ganie  of  dominoes. 

So  long,  iiowcver.  as  .leremiah,  the  tirst 
founder  and  hero,  lived,  there  was  no  open 


rupture.  But  in  dne  time  to  him  there  was 
born  a  son,  who,  taking  the  road  to  Belfast, 
carried  on  a  traffic  in  Irish  cattle  by  way  of 
Loch  Ryan.  A  strong,  rash,  fightful  man 
was  this  Ebenezer  McCuUoch,  biblically 
militant,  that  is,  and  weightily  dialectic,  wiLh 
the  most  convincing  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him. 

Sharon,  now  the  master  of  House  of  Muir, 
was  the  son  of  this  Ebenezer.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  loaned  every  summer  half  of 
the  year  to  his  grandfather  to  help  him  with 
his  handful  of  hill  acres,  and  the  sheep  and 
nowt  that  grazed  upon  them.  While  there, 
he  had  picked  up  what  learning  lie  could  out 
of  books,  on  the  hillside  watching  the  yowes, 
or  snu^ed  in  the  bieldy  corner  of  some 
"  bucht "  with  the  light  of  early  summer 
breaking  clear  overhead. 

Then  in  the  winter  young  Sharon 
^rcCulloch  had  sailed  on  every  sea  ;  trading, 
smuggling,  lifting  cargoes  of  rum  at  the  Isle 
of  Man,  French  brandy  otf  Bayonne,  tobacco 
in  the  great  salt  loch  which  runs  inland  to 
Vigo,  or  riding  in  the  milky  smother  outside 
Bilbao.  Hareh  Catalan,  red-capped  and 
ready  with  knife  -  blade  ;  swart,  voluble 
Valencian,  with  rings  in  his  ears,  half 
Moorish  Murcian  —  this  Ishmaelite  of  a 
Sharon  had  met  and  communed  with  all  in 
their  own  tongue  before  he  was  fifteen  years 
old. 

But  now  for  many  years — even  before  his 
fatlier's  death—he  had  given  up  his  roving 
sea  life.  As  elsewhere,  the  smuggling  trade 
had  led  to  no  great  fortune.  Danger  and 
excitement  made  up  ita  chief  rewards.  So 
Ebenezer,  the  free  trader,  being  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  the  adventure  beginning  to 
pall,  Sharon  McOulloch  looked  one  day 
through  the  deserted  rooms  of  House  of 
Muir,  which  his  father  had  added  and 
plenished,  slionk  his  head,  and  set  off  next 
day  to  Kelton  Hill  fair.  There  he  looked 
round  for  the  sonsiest  lass  he  could  see — not 
the  bonniest,  mark  you,  hnt  the  healthiest 
and  lieartsomest.  He  picked  out  a  certain 
Mary  Pringle,  daughter  of  a  cottier  in 
Huittle.  Her  he  followed  throi^h  the  fair 
with  quiet  observance  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  and  having  assured  himself  that  her 
walk  and  conversation  were  sedate,  and  that 
she  -was  physically  fit  (she  knocked  down 
with  one  free,  open-handed  cuff  a  neighbour 
lad  who  attempted  to  salute  her  in  public), 
Sharon  announced  to  himself  that  wiia  was 
the  girl  for  him. 

And  so  it  turned  out.  He  presented  the 
case  to  the  lady  ifl)^,§g:;jn^yji?p^|^where- 
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upon  MsxY  and  he  went  in  search  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  were  "  howffed  "  at 
the  house  of  a  gossip  over  a  "  dish  o'  tea  wi' 
a  cinder  in't  1 " 

"  I  hae  fand  a  place,  mither,"  said  Mary 
Pringle. 

"Ye  hae,"  said  her  mother ;  "and  is  this 
your  maister  ?  " 

"  Na  ;  he's  my  guidman  !  "  answered , 
Mary. 

"  And  your  maisfcer,  too  !  "  corrected 
Sharon  promptly.  He  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  hare  a  clear  understanding  from 
the  b^inning. 

^Nevertheless,  Sharon  McCuUoch  used  Mary 
Pringle  well,  keeping  her,  as  she  affirmed, 
"  baith  couthy  and  caigy  "  in  these  upland 
solitudes  where  his  home  was.  In  the  days 
while  she  had  a  pair  of  sturdy  urchins  to 
look  after,  Mary  McCulioch  had  had  no 
great  call  to  go  far  from  home.  Her  hus- 
band had  made  enough  to  keep  them  well. 
There  was  enough  of  work  to  do  with  the 
bit  of  corn  in  the  hollow,  the  two  or  three 
cows  in  the  parks,  and  the  sheep  on  the  hill. 
The  man's  wild  tendencies  seemed  to  have 
died  out. 

Every  market  Monday  he  would  saunter 
down  to  the  town  and  bring  home  his 
purchases  on  pony-back,  walking  himself 
with'long  loping  strides  by  its  side.  They 
called  him  the  Whaup  Laird  in  those  days, 
and  Mary  McCulioch  watched  for  him  from 
the  door  that  she  might  spy  when  he  came 
down  the  far  brae  face.  Then  she  put  the 
kettle  on  to  boil.  When  he  was  at  the 
march  dyke,  you  might  have  heard  the  ham 
skirling  in  the  pan,  and  by  the  time  the 
stable  door  was  shut  on  the  shaggy  pony,  all 
was  set  duly  in  array  upon  the  table. 

But  there  fell  a  strange  judgment  upon 
Sharon  and  his  house  which  changed  all  his 
life.  The  little  property  of  House  of  Muir 
was",  roughly,  the  shape  of  au  isosceles  triangle 
with  its  apex  pointing  up  the  hill.  There 
also  was  the  point  where  the  three  lairds' 
ground  met,  and  on  a  heathery  hillock  high 
over  the  crofts  and  the  homestead,  Mary 
McCulioch  loved  to  sit  and  knit,  the  children 
playing  about,  while  she  watched  for  her 
husband's  return  from  the  hills  and  lochs, 
from  a  visit  to  his  feudal  chief  at  Beunan- 
brack,  or  yet  further  afield,  from  the  market 
town  of  Druinfern. 

One  day  there  had  been  a  great  hither- 
and-thifchering  on  the  hills.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  on  a  visit  to  my 
Lord  Glenkelfe,  was  being  shown  the  best 
sport  the  countryside  afforded.   Deer  were 


driven,  and  hunted,  and  shot  at  with  noise 
and  tumult,  while  in  the  high  corner  of 
their  father's  little  property  two  children 
clapped  their  hands  to  see  the  tine  ruddy- 
brown  beasta  go  flying  over  the  dykes  like 
birds,  and  to  hear  the  blithe  crack-cracking  of 
the  guns. 

Sharon  McCulioch  was  late  in  coming 
home  that  day.  He  had  been  detained  by 
the  need  to  call  at  a  smithy  and  have  a  shoe 
put  on  the  pony. 

So  when  he  came  to  the  House  of  Muir, 
lo  !  the  door  was  open  and  the  house  vacant. 
At  which  he  laughed  to  himself. 

"  Puir  thing  I  '  he  said,  well  pleased,  "  it 
will  hae  been  a  treat  to  her.  She  doesna 
often  see  sic  a  stir  o'  folk  in  this  wild  place  ! 

And  so  he  took  his  way  up  to  the  look-out 
knowe  whereon,  to  pleasure  her,  he  had 
built  a  cairn  with,  a  rude  bench  of  stone  all 
about  it. 

Yes,  she  was  there.  He  could  see  her 
white  mutch  tied  with  a  ribbon  and  the 
black  lace  shawl  lie  had  brought  her  all  the 
way  from  Malaga,  where  the  oranges  grow. 

And  yonder,  toddling  towards  him,  came 
the  children,  hand  in  hand.  They  were  both 
weeping  bitterly,  but  it  was  Roy  who  spoke. 

"  Minnie's  sleeping  !  "  he  said  ;  "  she 
winna  wauken  and  speak  to  us  !  " 

His  face  suddenly  ice,  Sharon  made  one 
wild  rush  up  the  slope.  Mary  had  been  shot 
as  she  sat — dead — without  having  moved. 
She  was  leaning  against  the  cairn  and  looking 
down  as  if  at  her  knitting.  The  wool  was 
still  on  the  wires.  Not  a  stitch  was  dropped. 
A  break  in  the  dyke  revealed  where  a  stag 
had  passed  in  front  of  where  she  sat. 

For  the  rest,  all  were  gone  from  the  hill, 
hunters  and  hunted,  pursuers  and  pursued. 
The  glen  was  empty,  beaters,  game- watchers, 
carrying-ponies,  all  the  rout.  It  miyht  hove 
hem  yesterday,  thought  Sharon  McCnllocIi, 
as  he  looked  on  the  stillness. 

He  awoke  to  find  himself  alone  upon  the 
heather  with  a  dead  woman  and  two  little 
children  that  cried. 

*  *  «  *  « 

From  that  day  forth  the  man  was  changed. 
He  went  no  more  regularly  to  market.  Only 
when  he  had  sheep  to  sell  he  might  be  seen 
upon  the  drove  road  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  already  in  the  low  country  and 
clear  of  the  hills.  And  no  man  knew  the 
paths  by  which  he  had  driven  his  beasts  so 
far  unseen. 

For  the  rest,  he  declared  war  against  those 
landlords  who  had  taken  part  in  the  careless 
cruel  sport  by  which  ^^^^i|^t  his  wife. 
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He  bought  and  sold  little,  for  his  larder  was 
never  empty  of  fresh  venison.    Some  he 

would  entice  upon  bis  ground  and  shoot. 
Others  he  would  bring  long  distances  after 
a  night  of  stalking.  He  waa  watched, 
pursued,  lain  in  wait  for — all  in  vain.  He 
could  bring  a  dead  buck  into  the  House 
of  Muir  through  a  cordon  of  gamekeepers, 
and  then  as  the  morning  broke  they  would 
see  him  busy  skinning  it  in  the  cart-shed. 

As  the  lads  grew  up,  he  trained  them 
carefully,  finding  in  Roy  an  ally  after  his 
heart.  AH  the  smuggler's  inherited  art, 
all  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  master 
mariner  who  had  kept  the  wildest  crew  of 
mixed  Latin  races  in  check  without  blood- 
shed, seemed  to  have  descended  to  this  boy. 
James  was  more  like  his  mother,  and  though 
he  could  be  trusted  to  watch,  to  follow,  and 
to  report,  he  was,  as  his  father  said,  "  no 
great  things  at  the  fechtin'  !  " 

Such  was  the  strange  household  of  House 
of  Muir  to  which  Strong  Mac  returned, 
bringing  the  Single-handed  trophy  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WITHOUT  ABB  DOaS. 

Sharon  McCullocf  and  liis  two  sons  sat 
about  the  table  eating  their  supper.  The 
former  listened  grimly  to  the  tale  his  sons 
told  him,  but  he  showed  no  enthusiasm,  not 
even  when  the  cup  was  placed  before  him. 
He  only  took  it  in  his  hands  and  looked  at 
it  curiously. 

"  Where  learned  ye  to  plough  ?  "  he  said, 
turning  the  Single-handed  about  in  his  long, 
supple  fingers. 

"  Last  back-end — doon  yoiit  there  !  "  said 
Hoy,  with  his  mouth  full  of  alternate  bacon 
and  fried  potato-scone.  He  indicated  the 
farm  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he  had 
passed  the  previous  winter,  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb. 

"  Ye  maun  hae  a  straight  e'e  in  your  head," 
he  said,  adding  grimly  ;  "  I  wush  ye  wad  put 
some  mair  o't  into  your  shootin'  I  Ye  missed 
that  last  roe  at  thirty  yards ;  and  if  I  hadna 
been  ahint  ye,  the  beast  wad  hae  gotten 
awa'  I  " 

"  It's  that  anld  besom,"  said  Roy  uneasily, 
looking  at  his  gun  ;  "  she  winna  throw  where 
ye  hand  her — na,  no  within  three  feet  at 
thirty  yards.  Ye  should  try  her  yoursel', 
faither." 

"  111  workmen,  ill  tools  !  "  said  his  father 
sententiously.    "  Roy,  Roy,  to  make  excuse 


is  no  what  I  expected  o'  the  son  o'  Sharon 
McCulloch  ! " 

The  words  stung  the  boy. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  "  you  gie  ine  the  lend 
o'  your  rifle  and  you  tak'  auld  Bess  there, 
and  I'll  gie  ye  three  bull's-eyes  oot  o'  six  at 
a  mark  the  morn's  mornin'  I  " 

Sharon  McCulloch  chuckled. 

"  Marks  !  "  he  cried,  "  marks  I  Nane  o' 
your  bam-ends  for  me  !  The  marks  I  like 
best  are  the  bonny  foroon  marks  that  come 
loupiu'  ower  cor  mairch  dyke  wi'  horns  on 
their  heads.  Get  doon  the  muckle  Bible, 
James,  and  let  us  worship  God." 

So  these  three,  like  David  and  his  outlaw 
folk  in  their  cave  at  Engedi,  set  themselves, 
in  a  lull  of  the  campaign  against  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  to  sing  the  wai  rior  psalms 
and  read  the  chronicles  of  warlike  deeds  out 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
night  it  was  the  story  of  how  Jonathan 
climbed  the  rock  over  against  Michmasb, 
how  he  put  the  Philistines  to  rout,  and  the 
story  held  them  all  fast.  When  Sharon 
McCulloch  had  finished,  he  made  but  one 
comment. 

"  Twenty  men  in  half  an  acre  o'  grund — 
that  was  a  Single-handed  worth  bringin' 
hame  !  "  he  said.  "  Let  us  pray."  Then  the 
stern-faced  gaunt  old  man  prayed  to  the  God 
of  Battles,  strong  in  the  faith  that  he  and  his 
two  sons  stood  on  their  proper  defences  with 
the  blessing  of  Joshua's  God,  and  Samsoa's 
God,  and  the  God  of  all  the  warring  judges 
and  kings. 

And  this  was  the  substance  of  his  praver — 
"Hold  Thou  us  in  the  hollow  of  Thy 
hand,  0  Lord.  Keep  us  safe  in  this  straight 
place,  even  as  Thou  didst  Thy  servant  Jonah 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale.  Give  us  good  ont- 
gate,  as  Thou  didst  him,  when  the  waters 
compa,ss  about  our  sonls,  when  the  deejxs 
close  round,  when  the  weeds  are  wrapt  about 
our  heads. 

"  We  are  compassed  by  the  hosts  of 
ungodly  that  take  Thy  name  in  vain  and  do 
wickedly  all  day  long.  Blood  is  on  their 
hands,  evil  in  their  hearts.  Like  Abraham, 
may  we  smite  the  four  kings  that  are  con- 
federate against  us,  Cherdorlaomer,  and  Tidal, 
and  Amraphel,  and  Arioch— whilk  is  to  say 
my  Lord  Glenkells,  that  tarrieth  long  at  the 
wine-cup;  and  Tiarwhhmock  o' Bennanbrack, 
that  hath  done  us  much  evil  and  intendeth 
more ;  and  Bodden  o'  Buttonbothan,  that 
eggeth  him  on  ;  and  eke  this  new  Laird  o' 
Lowran,  Sidney  Latimer,  that  hath  this 
night  raised  up  his  heel  against  us.  Tumble 
them  all  into  the  slime  »ite  Dl^Sidriim,  good 
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Lord.  Gio  them  paiks  in  the  vale  of  Manire. 
Pursue  them  unto  Hoba  aud  take  a  great 
prey— even  within  sight  of  the  accursed 
pinnacles  of  Damascus." 

So  far  had  the  worthy  handler  of  the 
weapons  of  war  advanced  in  his  supplications, 
when  through  the  gusty  rise  and  fall  of  his 
voice  a  thin  piping  noise  made  itself  heard. 
It  might  have  been  only  the  wind  moanmg 
through  the  keyhole,  thought  Roy.  Winds 
whistled  and  moaned  and  sobbed  and 
whinnied  at  House  of  Muir  all  tlie  year 
round.  It  might  alsft  have  been  a  dog 
whining  for  admission.  For  all  such  were 
unanimously  extruded  before  worship,  except 
their  father's  ancient  deerhound  Clownie,  so 
called  from  a  little  Balmaghie  farm  whence  he 
had  come  long  ago. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  wind,  nor  yet  a  dog 
anxious  to  lie  at  the  fire  ankicked,  but  a  low 
human  cry,  fitful,  appealing.  Eoy  was  rising 
hastily  to  his  feet,  aa  his  father  brought  his 
prayer  to  a  close  with  a  final  comprehensive 
anathema  :  "  Even  as  said  the  son  of  Jesse  in 
the  Shiggaion  which  he  made  against  tbe 
works  of  Cush  the  Benjaminite— so  do  Thou 
confound  tlieir  work.  Put  them  to  naught 
that  have  prepared  for  ns  the  instruments  of 
death.  Let  them  fall  into  the  pit  they  them- 
selves have  digged  !  Yea,  as  David  sang  to 
the  chief  musician  upon  Miith-labben,  in  the 
net  which  they  have  laid  let  their  own  foot 
be  taken.  Let  the  wicked  be  snared  in  tbe 
work  of  his  own  hands  I  Higgaion.  Selah. 
Amen  !  " 

The  last  word  was  scarce  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Sharon  McCuUoch  moved  to  the  door, 
anticipating  his  sous.  But  Roy  looked  over 
his  shoulder,  his  old  "  besom  "  of  a  gun  in  his 
hand.  She  could  not  well  throw  wide  at  that 
distance.  Tt  might  be  some  new  dodge  of 
Jonathan  (Jrier's.  And  Roy  smiled  grimly 
and  pityingly  as  he  thought  of  half-a-dozen 
teepers  thus  daring  to  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den. 

But  when  the  door  opened,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  save  the  black  night  and  the  gaunt 
outline  of  the  farm  buildings  still  more 
velvety  black  across  the  yard.  Nor  was  any- 
tliing  to  be  heard  save  the  sough  of  the  wet 
wind  —soft,  clammy,  and  spiritless,  dank  with 
the  smell  of  rotting  leaves,  that  came  up 
through  the  woods  of  Lowran  and  the  Cleuch 
of  Piuckamin. 

Sharon  took  a  step  outward,  so  that  he 
might  shut  the  door  behind  him  and  get  his 
eyes  more  tuned  to  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 
As  ho  did  so,  his  foot  touched  something 
curiously  soft.     He  stooped.    His  lingers 


recoiled  with  a  quick  thrill  of  apprehension. 
What  was  it  the  enemy  had  laid  at  his  door 
now  ? 

He  lifted  the  small  soft  thing  and  carried 
it  indoors.  It  was  ahoy,  scratched  as  to  face 
and  hands,  wet  to  the  skin,  and,  as  Sharon 
McCuUoch  swiftly  discovered,  bleeding  from 
a  gunshot  wound  in  the  shoulder, 

"It's  Daid  the  Deil ! "  cried  Eoy  in 
astonishment.  "  What  has  brocht  him  here  ? " 

The  two  eyes  black  as  sloes  twinkled  for  a 
moment  in  the  wet  chill  whiteness  of  the 
pinched  face. 

'*  If  ye  please,  Strong  Mac,"  said  a  piping 
voice,  "  they  shot  at  me  when  I  was  in  the 
tree,  an'  I  fell  in  the  burn.  But  I  liae 
fetched  hamc  your  bag.  No  yin  o'  them 
could  get  that  frac  wee  Daid  !  " 

And  the  lids  shut  down  again  on  the 
black  twinkling  sloes. 

Thus  it  was  that  Daid  the  Deil  won  his 
spurs.  It  was  his  patent  of  knighthood,  when 
he  came  to  himself,  that  he  found  Strong 
Mac's  arm  about  his  neck,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  his  king  saying  :  "  I  dinua  ken  how 
he  did  it.  There's  mair  spirit  in  his  wee 
finger  than  in  a'  Lowran  Schnle  1 "  • 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TALE  OF  DAID  THE  DEIL. 

They  sat  with  him  all  through  the  night. 
Daid  the  Deil  was  laid  where  he  had  never 
been  before,  on  a  clean  bed,  among  warm 
blankets,  and  as  he  remarked  *'  between 
napkins  a'  steekit  thegither,"  which  was  his 
first  impression  of  sheets.  For  Sharon 
McCuUoch  bad  fetched  some  strange  notions 
home  with  him  from  foreign  parts,  and 
would  as  soon  have  thonght  of  sleeping  on 
the  floor  as  of  lying  between  blankets. 

With  no  unskiliful  surgery  Sharon  ex- 
tracted the  pellets  of  lead  with  which  Daid's 
shoulder  was  torn.  LuckUy  for  him,  the 
main  trunk  of  the  fir  against  which  the  boy 
had  been  leaning  had  received  most  of  these. 
StiU,  there  were  enough  left  to  burn  red-hot 
into  Daid's  poor  iU-nourished  shoulder. 

Not  that  Daid  cared.  He,  tbe  son  of  the 
village  poacher,  the  common  butt  of  Lowran, 
respected  only  for  his  iniquities,  lay  entranced 
in  Paitidise.  He  was  thinking  what  a  small 
price  an  aching  shoulder  was  to  pay  for  bliss 
like  this.  Then  they  encourt^ed  him  to 
tell  his  tale.  He  felt  like  a  weak  mortal 
suddenly  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  fuU 
council  of  the  gods.  But  the  mortal  had  8 
tongue  and  w^  fy.il^  ^^^^t^U^  occasion. 


^' '  It's  Daid  the  Deil  1 '  cried  Roy  in  astoniahment.' 
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"Weel,  ye  see,"  Daid  began,  turning  his 
beady  eyes  on  the  three  faces  about  his  bed, 
all  bent  eagerly  not  to  miss  a  word  ("  Lie 
doon,  ye  teast ! "  I  had  been  watching 
them  a'  day.  I  had  nae  place  to  Jjang  for 
oiiytliiiif^  io  eat,  when  tlie  scbnle  let  oot  at 
deiiiiei-tinie.  An'  sae  1  wnitit  in  the  Roose- 
end  where  the  Duiniuie  keeps  his  peats  when 
he  fetches  them  aif  the  stack.  What  was  it 
I  was  waitin'  for  ?  It  was  for  you,  Strong 
Mac.  Ye  ken  ye  whiles  gied  me  a  bite- 
that  is,  when  ye  niindit  !  " 

Here  Strong  Mac  grtianed  that  he  had 
foi'gotten  80  often. 

"  I  didna  ken  !  "  he  said  ;  "  I  never 
jaloosed  that  ye  needit  it !  " 

"  It  didna  maitter,"  said  Daid  the  Deil 
soothingly.  "  I  was  brawly  weel  used  to 
doin'  witboot.  But  at  ony  rate,  ye  bode  in 
tlie  schnle— talkin'  to  a  lassie  " 

At  tbis  Sluiron  Mc(^iilloch  looked  very 
stern,  but  said  nothing.  Roy  very  per- 
ceptibly lost  his  easy  conlidence.  As  for 
James,  ho  gui'gled,  and  docketed  the  phrase 
for  reference.    It  was  a  missile  of  price. 

Such  a  silence  fell  that  Daid  hurried  on, 
instantly  conscious  that  the  wheels  of  his 
narrative  were  driving  heavily. 

"  Then  ye  cam'  oot,  and  I  was  for  f oUowin' 
ye  ;  bnt  I  saw  ye  ha^lua  ta'en  yonr  denner. 
sac  I  kenned  ye  wad  be  coniiu'  back.  Sae 
I  bode  whaur  I  was.  Tlicti  1  beard  tiie 
lassie  talking  to  the  gainekeepie,  bnt  ower 
far  aff  to  catch  wiiat  they  said  yin  to 
auitber.  But  as  a'  that  gameys  says  is  bad, 
I  gaed  through  tlie  plantation  and  hid  ahint 
the  hedge,  and  there  I  heard  them  miscaain' 
ye,  aiid  swearin'  they  wad  catch  ye  an'  a'  that 
— the  misleart  hounds  ! 

"  Sae  when  the  sehule  was  oot,  I  thocht 
that  they  wad  bear  watchin'.  The  man  in 
tlie  grey  ciaes  wi'  the  beard  was  up  at  tbe 
minister's— I  saw  the  twa  o"  them  through 
the  window  drinkin'  red  whusky  oot  o' 
glasses  as  lang  as  that !  "  (Daid  shaped  tbe 
palms  of  his  hand  into  a  Y.)  "  Sae  I 
kenned  that  he  couldna  be  a  garaekeepie  ! 
Na,  if  he  had  becJi  that,  he  wad  liae  comed 
ower  the  dyke  at  the  back  and  slinkit  to  the 
manse  door— a'  for  to  sorn  on  tlie  minister's 
Janet  I  That  what  gameys  do  '.  They  are 
aye  for  the  cupboard  I    I  ken  them  I " 

For  the  first  time  Sharon  looked  an 
inquiry  at  his  sons,  but  they  shook  their 
heads.    Daid  felt  the  interrogative. 

"  Oh  !  I  sune  fand  oot  wha  he  was,"  he 
said  triumphantly.  "  I  slippit  roond  to 
Janet  myse!\  She's  nane  siccan  a  bad  sort, 
though  naturally  saft  wi'  onything  in  knee 


breeks,  is  Janet  Aitken.  I  says  to  her : 
'  Janet,'  I  says,  *  ye  are  bonny — will  ye  gie 
me  a  canld  tawtie  or  onythiug  ?  ' 

*'  Sae  of  coorse  she  bade  me  be  aflf  wi'  my 
flairdie,  or  she  wad  set  the  dowg  on  me— as 
if  I  didna  ken  that  the  dowg  was  at  that 
moment  lyin'  on  the  parlour  rug,  besides 
bein'  a  freend  o'  mine,  onyway.  But  I  juist 
waited  on,  and  when  she  gied  me  the  tawtie, 
J  says  to  Janet :  '  Ye  hae  company  up  the 
stair  ? '  Wi'  a  beck  o'  my  lieid,  like  that,  I 
said  it." 

Daid  illustrated,  and  then  with  awry  face 
suddenly  recollected  his  shoulder. 

"  Aye,"  says  Janet,  "  sic  company  as  there 
is  no  like  to  be  in  ony  ither  boose  in  Lowran 
this  month  o'  Sundays.    Ton's  the  Laird  ! " 

"  Whatna  laird  ?  " 

"  Hear  till  him  !  "  she  cried.  "  Has  the  lift 
opened  an'  tiie  heaven  becii  T'ainin'  lairds  for 
seven  days  an'  seven  nicbts  ?  Yon's  the  new 
Laird  o'  Lowj-an — Sidney  Latimer,  Esquire 
—  and  wi'  letters  after  his  name.  He  has 
been  i'  the  wars,  they  tell  me." 

Old  Sharon  looked  at  his  two  sons  with  a 
very  grim  face. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  "  he  is  juist  the  seed  o' 
Belial  in  the  second  degree  I  " 

Daid  went  on  unmoved. 

"  I  w^atched  Jonathan  bywhiles,  but  there 
was  naething  to  lind  oot  aboot  him.  He 
gaed  to  the  ehange-hoosc  and  stayed  there. 
Sae  1  followed  and  did  sonic  messages  for 
anid  Lucky.  She"s  no  half  a  bad  body. 
Lucky,  if  ye  keep  the  richt  side  o'  her.  An' 
when  I  could,  I  slippit  into  the  bar.  An' 
then  I  heard  that  Jonathan  was  gatherin'  up 
a  cleckin'  o'  keepers  an'  sic-like  trash,  to 
gang  and  look  for  a  fox,  he  said.  But  I 
soon  kenned  whatna  fox  he  was  after. 
Then  I  gaed  back  to  the  schule  to  warn 
you,  and  cam'  on  you,  as  I  thocht,  gaun 
hame  wi'  a  lassie.  The  mist  was  thick.  I 
didna  ken  the  yin  o'  ye  frae  the  ither,  shame 
be  to  me  !  It  wasna  you,  Roy,  this  time 
that  was  wi'  the  lassie.  Jamie  there  keus 
wha  it  was." 

At  this  point  the  missile  which  James  had 
been  saving  up  in  his  armoury  lost  its  value. 
He  discarded  it  hastily. 

"  An'  by  tbe  time  I  fand  my  mistak',  and 
got  back,  Eoy  was  up  the  Oleuch  o'  Pluck- 
amin,  an'  awa' !  But  I  followed  the  vermin. 
Aye,  Daid  kenned  the  road  to  win  yont 
them,  and  that  was  amang  the  taps  o'  the 
trees.  Sae  he  fand  ye  and  gat  your  bag, 
Roy.  An'  it  was  a'  Daid's  ain  faut  that  ony  o' 
them  ever  saw  him.  For  as  the  brutes  were 
gaun  girnin'  ham&dfei'^thairvfi^ar  in  their 
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mootii,  he  peltit  them  wi'  branches  aa'  sic- 
like.  Then  Jonathan  Grier  let  olf  his  gun 
at  him,  an'  Daid  could  juist  baud  on  till 
they  were  doon  the  glen.  Then  he  fell  into 
the  pool  aneath." 

"Was  the  new  laird  there  when  there  was 
shootin'  ? "  asked  Sharon  very  softly.  It 
seemed  a  simple  question,  but  many  things 
depended  upon  it. 

"Aye,"  said  Daid  with  equal  simplicity, 
'*  but  I  heard  him  flytin'  on  Jonathan  for 
drawiu'  the  trigger.  He  wad  hand  him 
responsible  for  ony  mischief,  he  said. 
Jonathan  was  to  mind  that." 

"And  then  ?  "  queried  Roy,  eager  for  the 
end. 

"  Ob,  the  cauld  water  garred  me  come  to 
mysel',"  contbiued  Daid.  "  1  warsled  oot 
an'  up  the  bank.  I  lay  there  a  lang  time, 
an'  syne  I  took  the  face  o'  the  muir.  It  was 
a  weary  lang  road,  an'  the  nicht  was  bitter 
mirk.  But  when  yince  I  saw  the  licbt  afore 
me  that  I  kenned  wils  your  hoose,  Strong 
Mac,  it  cam'  easier.  I  juist  says  to  mysel'  : 
'  He's  yonder,  Daid  ! '  An'  sae  I  warsled 
throu<;h  !  " 

'-f  ^  is 

Tlie  tiile  of  Daid's  night-travel  sat  heavy 
on  the  hearts  of  tho  three  Ishmaels  that 
night.  It  was  not  so  much  a  desire  for 
I'evenge  which  moved  them,  as  a  fixed 
determination  to  set  things  ou  another 
footing. 

At  last,  after  long  thought,  Sharon 
beckoned  his  two  sons  into  the  kitchen. 
Daid  bad  fallen  into  a  light  doze,  perhaps 
cunningly  assisted  thereto  by  the  piiarmacy 
of  Sharon.  The  head  of  the  house  desired 
to  speak  with  his  own. 

"  Roy  and  .James,"  he  said,  "  this  canna 
be  left  as  it  is.  We  maun  win  a  richt  to 
a  road  oot  an'  in  to  the  Hoose  o'  Muir— 
withoot  question,  withoot  deforcement,  either 
frae  person,  pailing,  dyke,  yett,  barricade, 
ditch,  or  ither  obstacle.  There's  nae  hoose 
in  Scotland  that  hasna  a  richt  to  a  road  to 
kirk  an'  market.  Yet  we  hae  to  gang  this 
way  and  that  under  cloud  o'  uiclit  to  win  to 
the  King's  highway.  No  that  1  deny  it's 
pairtly  our  ain  faut— gangin'  at  yae  time  by 
the  Cleueh  and  at  anither  by  Beunaijbrack, 
an'  then  aiblins  the  neist  time  doon  the 
burnside.  It  becomes  us  to  choose  yin  o' 
tliae  roads  an'  stick  to  it.  Let  it  be  the 
Bennanbrack  road,  an'  for  these  reasons- 
first,  though  it's  the  langest,  it's  the  road 
that  gangs  properly  wi'  the  farm  o'  Hoose 
o'  Muir,  For  ill  as  he  likes  to  think  o't,  we 
are  a  pendicle  o'  that  estate,  wi'  a  condition 


o'  service  to  fulfil,  and  ony  richts  we  bae  we 
get  frae  the  grant  o'  the  Laird  o'  Bennan- 
brack's  ain  grand  Faither  !  " 

"  Lord,  what  wad  he  gie  noo  to  hae 
chockit  his  grandad  quietly  the  nicht  afore 
he  subscrivit  that  dockyment !  "  said  James, 
who  had  in  him  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
lawyer,  and  saw  with  a  discerning  eye  the 
agonies  of  the  present  proprietor  over  the 
too-generous  folly  of  his  ancestor  in  devising 
House  of  Muir  to  the  first  McCuUooh. 

"Second,"  continued  his  father,  "there's 
what  we  will  liae  to  begin  and  think  aboot 
for  anither  year — the  delivery  o'  that  cairt 
o'  peats  at  the  muckle  Hoose  o'  Bennanbrack. 
If  they  could  see  a  single  Yule  past  withoot 
us  layin'  them  doon,  they  could  tak'  aw^a'  the 
Hoose  o'  Muir  frae  us  for  ever  an'  a  day." 

"  It's  a  guid  thing,  faither,"  said  Roy, 
smiling,  "  that  it  doesna  say  the  last  day  o' 
June  instead  o'  December.  They  could  heid 
us  better  in  the  short  nichts." 

"  They  wnll  herd  us  close  anoach  this 
year,  ye  may  depend,"  said  Sharon,  knitting 
his  bushy  grey  eyebrows  and  letting  his 
hands  wander  in  the  direction  of  a  gun  that 
lay  on  the  nick.  He  took  it  down  and 
regarded  closely  the  mechanism  of  the  lock. 

"  Sae  frae  this  forward  we  will  stick  to 
tlie  Bennanbrack  road  on  every  occasion — 
except,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  an'  when  we 
hae  larder  business  on  foot." 

It  was  thus  that  Sharon  spoke  of  the 
chase  of  other  people's  deer,  in  which  he 
held  that  there  could  be  no  property— these 
being,  iis  he  expressed  it,  "the  wild  things 
that  God  gied  unto  oor  first  forefather 
Adam,  tiiat  nae  man  ejin  tame  nor  bind, 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Prince  nor  the 
great  ones  o'  the  earth,  nor  the  laws  they 
mak'  to  grind  the  face  o'  the  poor.  They 
shallna  be  bindin'  on  Sharon  McCuUoch  nor 
on  his  children.  H  a  man  wants  to  mak'  a 
property  o'  a  deer  as  be  does  o'  a  sheep  or  a 
coo,  let  him  shut  it  up  wi'  fences,  mark  it 
wi'  keel,  order  its  ootgoings  and  incomings. 
So  be  it.  Then  Sharon  McCulloch  will 
neither  mix  nor  mell  wi'  ony  man's  deer- 
park  nor  stirk-park,  his  pheasant- yard  nor 
his  poultry-yard.  But  as  lang  as  the  bonny 
broon  deer  flee  lichtfit  ower  the  muir,  takin' 
the  dykes  like  partricks  and  the  moss-hags 
like  birds  o'  the  air,  sae  lang  will  I,  Sharon, 
Laii'd  o'  Hoose  o'  Muir,  in  virtue  o'  the  power 
God  gied  to  Adam  the  first  man,  baud 
mysel'  lord  o'  the  wild  deer  that  rins,  an' 
o'  the  wild  bird  that  flees,  the  fish  that 
sooms  and  the  serpent  that  crawls  on  his 
belly  upon  the  f^^^pJ^UiQgiygle 


'  oil  I  you  shouldn't,  father ! '  she  cried." 
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"  The  lairds  micht  hae  the  ethers  for  me 
and  welcome  !  "  murmured  Roy  to  himself  ; 
but  aloud  he  said  :  "  Hae  ye  thought  on 
how  to  get  the  peats  to  Bennanbrack  this 
year  ? " 

Sharon  McCullpcli  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"  Yae  thing  at  a  time,  Roy,"  he  answered 
gently.  "  There's  the  road  to  be  opened 
and  keepit  open  in  spite  o'  their  teeth.  But 
I  doot  na  that  uiony  a  plan  will  rise  in  oor 
minds  afore  the  Yule  peats  maun  be  laid 
doon  at  the  door  o'  Chesney  Barwhinnock  o' 
Bennanbrack." 

"  And  the  schulin'  ?  "  said  James,  who 
had  his  reasons  for  asking.  Roy  also  looked 
a  little  ansions. 

I'  That's  as  may  be,"  answered  Sharon 
gravely.  "  There's  the  road  free  to  ye.  It 
will  do  no  harm  to  mak'  sure  that  it  is  clear 
nicht  and  mornin'.  To-moiTow  at  daybreak 
\vc  will  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  o'  the  tree, 
and  break  a  road  for  our  feet  to  walk  npon 
out  to  the  King's  highway." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  day  that  the  House  of  Mnir  right  of 
way  was  to  be  vindicated,  Adora  Gracie  woke 
early — or,  rather,  she  had  slept  but  little. 
In  the  dead  heart  of  the  night  she  had  lain 
long  awake— awake  with  a  mind  unnaturally 
clear,  acute,  lucid  with  an  almost  infernal 
lucidity.  She  saw  the  life  of  her  father — 
her  own  life — both  past  and  to  come.  She 
knew,  like  tiic  demonstration  of  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  that  if  he  went  on  as  he  was 
doing,  Donald  Gracie  would  kill  himself,  and 
that  liefore  long. 
And  then  ? 

At  first  she  did  not  think  of  herself,  so 
full  was  she  of  commending  her  father  to 
the  eternal  mercy.  But,  after,  the  second 
question  arose — what  of  herself  ?    She  knew 

the  amount  of  worldly  gear  in  the  possession 
of  Donald  Gracie — the  furniture  and  about 
three  pounds  in  the  bottom  of  the  tea-caddy. 
The  minister  and  session  would  appoint  a 
new  schoolmaster,  and  she  would  be  thrust 
out  on  the  wet  road,  lionielcss  as  one  of  the 
ash-leaves  that  had  fallen  at  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  frost,  and  now  lay  dank 
and  trampled  among  the  mire. 

Yet  though  Adora  had  lain  sleepless  for 
hours,  with  3ie  happy  inconsequence  of  youth, 
at  six  of  the  morning  she  fell  asleep ;  and  it 
was  at  eight  when  Donald  Gracie  himself 
stood  at  her  bedside  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his 
hand.     It  was  his  peace-offering,  silently 


given,  as  silently  accepted.  He  had  come 
to  himself  with  a  taste  in  his  mouth  bitter 
like  wormwood,  and  a  thirst  which  told  him, 
in  the  first  waking  moment,  what  had 
happened. 

He  had  sought  the  floor  with  his  naked 
foot,  risen,  swayed  a  moment  uncertainly 
with  an  aching  head  and  a  sinking  heart, 
thought  of  and  resisted  with  passionate  dis- 
gust a  certain  temptation,  and  stolen  away 
to  light  the  kitchen  fire — though  yet  the 
trees  were  no  darker  than  the  skies,  and  the 
morning  breeze  was  only  beginning  to  shake 
the  great  drops  of  distilled  moisture,  aslaiit 
down  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  and  plumply 
upon  the  leaden  roof  of  the  porch. 

Then  when  the  Dominie  had  washed  and 
dressed  himself,  he  pumped  water  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  drank  two  cups  of  scalding 
tea  rapidly.  Whereupon  he  was  ready  to 
take  the  third  and  choicest  to  the  bedside 
of  his  daughter. 

"  Oh  !  you  shouldn't,  father  !  "  she  cried, 
when  she  saw  what  he  had  done.  "  It  is 
wicked  to  let  me  lie  sleepin'  when  you-  ■" 

His  face  altered.  He  feared  Adora  was 
about  to  break  their  unspoken  convention, 
and  refer  in  the  morning  to  the  events  of 
the  night  before. 

"  I  am  feeling  very  well  this  morning,"  he 
interrupted  a  little  stiflBy. 

"  But  have  you  forgotten  ? "  she  cried, 
sitting  up  with  the  cup  of  tea  untouched 
in  her  hand  ;  "  have  you  forgotten  that — you 
had  an  accident  in  school  yesterday  ?  You 
fell  and  hurt  your  head  on  a  bench  !  " 

"  So  I  did-"'-so  1  did  !  "  he  said  ;  "  it  is 
true.    I  hiid  forgotten." 

Adora  thought  wisely  that  there  was  no 
use  saying  anything  about  Muckle  Sandy 
Ewan  to  her  father.  If  anyone  had  to 
fight  that  battle,  she  would. 

"  And  you  kept  the  school,  Adora  ?  "  he 
said  tenderly.    "There  is  no  one  like  you  !  " 

"Nonsense,  Pater  .^lilnoas  ! "  she  cried. 
"  And  if  I  did,  1  had  to  get  Roy  McCuUoch 
to  help  me.  That  was  no  great  thing  to 
boast  of— when  you  got  the  tea  all  alone. 
But  are  you  sure  that  your  head  is  better  ? 
Let  me  look  at  it." 

The  swelling  was  certainly  reduced,  but 
there  was  still  a  considerable  contusion. 

"  I  will  take  the  school  again  to-day, " 
Adora  announced  ;  and  then,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  her,  she  added  :  "  but  you 
will  come  in  and  help  me  with  the  versions." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  her  father  ;  "  yes,  with  the 
versions— though  I  could  very  well  correct 
those  here."     Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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"  The  miuister  might  take  it  iuto  his  head 
to  come  in,"  said  Adora  craftily,  who  wished 
to  keep  her  father  under  her  eyo  ;  "  you 
would  not  want  the  Doctor  to  find  only  nii^ 
in  the  desk.  It  is  not  tliat  you  neeJ  do 
anything." 

As  she  spoke,  certain  visions  began  to 
vanish  from  the  mind  of  Donald.  Then  a 
bright  thought  struck  him. 

"Friday!"  he  said.  "Why,  this  is  not 
version  day  !  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl  promptly,  "  bub 
I  shall  want  you  to  "set  those  for  next 
week." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Donald  Gracie,  sighing 
softly. 

***** 

"  Now,"  said  Sharon  McCulloch,  as  he 
drew  on  his  hoots  at  six  o'clock  tliat  same 
morning  in  the  flagged  kitclien  of  the 
House  of  iluir,  'Met  a'  tilings  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.  James,  hae  ye  the 
notices  ready  ?  Roy,  the  axes  ?  I  will  tak' 
the  heavy  gelleck  (crowbar).  Your  school- 
bags  ?  Grin  ye  like,  lads — though  I  see  nob 
the  great  use  of  these  I " 

They  had  breakfasted  very  early,  their 
father,  as  before,  doing  the  cooking,  while 
the  lads  attended  to  the  cattle  and  ponies, 
each  lighted  by  an  iron  lantern  as  he  moved 
to  and  fro. 

These  three  did  all  things  daring  the 
morning  hours  in  perfect  silence.  It  was 
not  usual  for  them  to  speak  a  word  to  each 
other  till  after  their  father  lifid  "  ta'en  the 
Buik."  This  morning  Sharor.  with  un- 
conscious pomp  and  a  certain  gloomy 
grandeur  read  the  Song  of  Deborah  the 
proplietess.  His  prayer  bore  upon  the  same 
stern  piean. 

"  Let  no  more  the  high-roads  lie  desolate  " 
(so  he  prayed),  "  nor  the  travellers  walk 
througli  byways  !  Make  a  broad  way  and 
an  open  before  our  feet!  (Jive  us  out- 
gate,  0  Lord  !  Smite  even  as  thou  didst  in 
the  camp  of  Sennacherib,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  as  thou  didst  before  the  city  of 
Samaria,  so  that  those  that  bate  us  may 
bite  the  dusb  I  " 

There  was  no  doubb  in  the  mind  of 
Sharon  McCulloch  as  bo  his  unique  position. 
He  and  his  were  the  favoured  of  Providence, 
even  as  were  those  Old  Testament  saints 
who  spoiled  the  Egyptians,  or  those  others 
who,  seeing  a  good  land  and  a  pleasant  be- 
yond Jordan,  crossed  over  to  take  possession. 

If  there  were  Canaanites,  and  Hittites,  and 
Hivices,  and  Jcbusites  ah'eady  there,  why,  so 
much  the  worae  for  them.    To  the  chosen 


alone  pertained  the  fruits  of  the  land — oil 
and  honey,  and  running  milk  and  bursting 
grape — yea,  from  the  snows  of  Lebanon  on 
the  north  to  where  the  vineyards  of  Engedi 
overlook  the  sah-  acreaires  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

So  tiie  roe-deer  of  Barwiiinnock,  and  the 
pheasants  of  Lowran,  the  grouse  on  the  muirs 
of  my  XiOrd  Olenkells,  and  the  jmrtridge  on 
the  fat  furrows  of  Bodden  of  Biittonbothan, 
these  could  be  no  property  of  Canaanite  and 
Philistine,  so  l<;ng  as  there  was  an  Israelite  to 
lay  his  eye  along  a  gun-barrel,  or  one  of  the 
seed  of  Jacob  with  a  finger  to  pull  trigger. 
And,  indeed,  admitting  the  applicability  of 
Old  Testament  principles,  it  would  have  been 
a  bold  controversialist  who  would  have  proved 
to  Sharon  McCulloch  that  he  was  In  error. 

It  was  the  earliest  streak  of  a  winter's  day 
' — grey,  mournful,  mist- wrapped — -when  the 
axe  was  laid  to  the  foot  of  the  tree — that  is, 
of  the  tiret  gatepost.  Laboriously  had  the 
Laird  of  Bennanbrack  and  his  men  built  up 
the  dykes,  cross-barred  the  ancient  roadways, 
and  broken  down  the  rude  country  bridges 
which  spanned  the  Pluckamin  burn  and  Sie 
infant  Lowran.  But  Sharon  McOnlloch  and 
his  sons  cut  a  swathe  across  the  country, 
clean  and  broad,  laying  out  a  highway  pass- 
able for  man  and  for  beast. 

Where  there  were  only  locked  gates,  they 
contented  themselves  with  breaking  the 
padlock  and  laying  it  upon  the  lintel-post. 
They  then  nailed  up  a  notice  to  it  setting 
that  this  was  the  legal  road  from  the  farm 
of  House  of  Muir  to  kirk  and  market. 
When  the  obstructions  were  more  serious, 
as  where  a  seven-foot  dyke  had  been  built 
across  the  path,  they  made  a  gap  wide  enough 
for  a  horse  and  cart  to  pass,  and,  with  the 
same  law-abiding  formality,  they  piled  the 
stones  at  the  side  and  stuck  their  notice  on 
top.  A  recently  planted  hedge  was  uprooted. 
A  strong  barricade  of  young  pine  trees,  crossed 
with  wattles,  w'as  shattered  by  axe-stroke,  and 
the  remains  extracted  by  Shai'on's  crowbar. 

It  was  while  this  last  operation  w^as  being 
completed  that  the  Laird  of  Bennanbrack 
arrived.  He  was.  a  red-faced  man  of  fifty- 
five,  raucous  of  voice  as  a  crow,  and  con- 
vinced of  bhe  divine  righb  of  landlords,  but 
with  tlie  most  Hniited  means  of  expressing  it. 

"What's  this?  What's  this?  Infernal 
scoundrels  !  What  are  ye  doing  here  ? 
Condemn  your  souls  !  Get  off  my  land  ! 
I'll  have  ye  all  in  Kirkcudbright  Gaol  before 
the  day  is  over  !  Here,  Lambie,  Robertson, 
bake  these  fellows  !    Seiae  thein,Tl  say  !  " 

Several  gamft^qsrattfljess'Q.OMEl^ly  up  at 
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What's  this  ?    What'a  this  ?    Infernal  scoimdrpln !    What  are  ye  doing  here  ? ' " 

brains  out  of  a  horse.    It  was  a  dauntiag 


their  ma.stei-'fi  call,  but  fell  back  at  the  sight 
of  the  three  McCuUochs— Eoj  and  James 
with  sweeping  broad-axes,  and  their  father 
standing  erect  leaning  upon  a  crowbar,  which 
in  his  hands  could  easily  have  dashed  the 


spectacle  and  made  for  peace. 

"  Go  on,  cowardly  sweeps  that  ye  are  I  " 
cried  Chesney  Barwhinnock,  Esquire.  "  What 
are  ye  feared  of  ?  "  " 
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"The  venu  same  thing  ye  are  feared  o' 
yoursel' !  "  cried  Tyd  Lambie,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  wit—"  aye,  the  (leil's  selfsame  !  " 

"  The  law  will  protect  you  !  " 

"  Aye,  when  we  are  deid  !"  answered  Tyd. 
"  That'll  be  a  great  coamfort !  " 

Sharon  McCuUoch  leaned  with  his  arms 
folded  on  the  crowbar,  watching  iiis  foes. 

"  Gang  on,  lads,"  he  commanded  in  his 
turn,  "  cut  a  road  through  to  the  King's 
highway  !  "  So,  in  spite  of  the  execrations  of 
Ghesney  Barwhinnock,  the  work  progressed 
rapidly.  Down  went  the 'barricades,  one  after 
the  other,  none  daring  to  hinder.  The  chips 
flew  every  way.  Mae's  axe  whirled  about 
his  head,  a  circle  of  gleaming  steel  on  which 
the  morning  sun,  rising  red,  shone  with  the 
colour  of  blood.  Opposite  liim  James  smote 
with  fine  conscientiousness  and  attention  to 
legality.  There  !  It  was  done  !  Tlie  three 
stood  victorious  and  calm  amid  a  pile  of 
splintered  chips,  fragments  of  chain,  padlocks, 
pointed  sticks— in  fact,  the  completest  chevmix 
de JHse.  The  clatter  ceased  suddenly,  as  Roy, 
with  his  foot,  swept  the  larger  fragments  on 
to  the  Glenkells  road.  Tlie  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  now  much  angnienied,  but  their 
desire  for  attack  was  not  a  whit  keener. 
The  three  stood  in  the  gap  which  they  had 
made,  black  against  the  rising  sun,  and  from 
the  midst  of  his  sons,  exceedingly  unafraid, 
Sharon  McOullocli  of  House  of  Muir  spoke 
with  his  enemies  in  the  gate. 

"  Cliesney  Barwliinnock,"  he  began,  lifting 
himself  erect,  "  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 
answer  ye  according  to  your  blasphemies. 
With  them  I  hae  naething  to  do.  But  hear 
ye  a  word  or  twa." 

"  Robertson,  you  swingeing  rascal,  you 
pitiful  coward  I"  cried  the  angry  man,  "go 
for  the  military  !  Run  for  your  life  I  We 
will  have  the  rascals  before  they  can  escape. 
We  will  keep  them  here— bring  the  peace 
officei's,  the  excise — Captain  Brabant !  Con- 
found your  shivering  soul !  What  are  ye 
standing  there  glowering  for  ?  " 

"  Ye  will  hold  us,  Chesney  Barwhinnock  ?  " 
qnoth  Sharon  grimly — "  you  and  your  men  ? 
Better  send  them  all  on  your  errands.  Laird 
o'  Bennanbrack  !  I  warrant  they  will  move 
the  readier  in  any  other  direction  than  if  ye 
order  them  to  fall  upon  the  McCullochs  of  the 
House  of  Muir  !  As  for  me,  I  stand  within 
my  rights.  Yonder  is  my  property,  deeded 
to  me  by  your  ancestor,  Chesney  !  You  and 
your  lawyers  liave  reason  to  ken  how 
iirmly.    Neither  you  nor  they  can  break 


that.  There  was  a  road  to  kirk  and  market 
from  yonder  hoose  generations  and  centuries 
afore  ye  were  born.  We  thai  dwell  in  the 
House  of  Muir  are  neitlier  bii'ds  o'  the  air  to 
fly,  nor  Hsh  o'  the  sea  to  swim.  We  maun 
walk  on  God's  eartii — we,  our  children, 
our  cattle,  and  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  !  "^'e  ha.ve  locked  the  door  upon 
us,  as  if  we  had  been  condemned  prisoners — 
barred  the  door  against  us  as  against  thieve. 
We  be  free  men  seeking  our  own,  an'  when 
we  find  it,  we  take  it.  Here  we  have  made 
a  road  broad  and  plain.  We  have  broken 
access  to  our  rights.  Let  any  dare  to  molest 
us  at  their  peril  ;  if  ye  think  otherwise,  the 
courts  are  open.  Interdict  us  afore  the 
I'Mfteen.  '('here  is  enough  in  the  stockin'- 
foot  at  the  House  o'  Muir  to  face  ye  there, 
even  as  1  face  ye  here.  But  ye  canna.  Ye 
daurna.  Put  up  your  gates— we  will  break 
them  doon.  Lock  your  yetts ~ we  will 
shiver  them  in  pieces  as  we  have  done  this 
day.  And  if  ye  bring  men  to  withstand  us, 
it  is  at  your  own  proper  risks.  Ye  have 
been  warned  in  the  presence  of  mtnesses. 
Moreover,  Chesney  Barwhinnoc^k,  jv,  are 
cursed  with  the  curse  of  the  coveLuus,  of  tiie 
remover  of  landmarks,  of  the  oppressor  of 
the  poor.  But  for  us,  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  we  w'ill  stand  in  the  ways  and 
see.  We  ask  but  for  the  old  paths,  saying  : 
'  Where  is  a  good  way,  that  we  may  A^'alk 
therein  and  find  rest  for  our  souls  ?  '  Lads,  to 
the  schule  wi'  ye,  your  axes  upon  your 
shoothers  !  For  me,  I  return  hame,  by  the 
way  I  have  made  for  myself.  Woe  to  the 
man  that  cometh  foment  me  this  day !  Out 
o'  the  way,  Chesney  Barwhinnock  !  Vanish 
from  before  me,  Tyd  Lambie  ;  and  yon,  Pate 
Kobison.  For  the  trumpet  is  blown  in  Tekoa 
(which  is  House  of  Muir)  and  I  have  seen  a 
ball  of  fire  fall  in  Beth-haccereni— the  which  I 
take  to  be  the  load  o'  Yule  peats  I  will  deliver 
at  your  door,  Maister  Chesney  Barwhinnock, 
Laird  o'  Bennanbrack,  but  not  Lord  o'  the 
hale  earth,  as  ye  wad  fain  hae  us  believe  !  " 

And  with  these  words  Sharon  McOuUoch 
went  like  smoke  through  the  ranks  of  liis 
enemies,  scattering  them  before  the  wind  of 
his  coming,  hi?  crowbar  in  his  hand,  and  the 
mighty  anatlienias  and  excommunications  of 
Scripture  roUing  from  his  lips.  They  stood 
open-mouthed,  gazing  after  him  as  he  went 
forward,  never  looking  behind.  It  was  long 
before  their  feelings  found  vent,  and  then  it 
came  rounded  and  complete  from  the  lips  of 
the  Laird  himself. 


{To  be  contintted.) 
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FEW,  if  any,  of  tlie  existing  groups  of 
the  class  Miimnialia  show  greater 
diversity  of  external  appearance  than 
the  Monkeys,  for  we  find  amongst  them 
creatures  both  hideous  and  beautiful  in 
shape,  having  either  long,  dog-like,  or  veiy 
short  faces,  with  short  noses,  snub  noses,  or 
prodigiously  long  ones,  with  nostrils  at  the 
very  end  of  the  niUKzle,  or  set 
far  back  on  the  face  ;  some 
absolutely  tailless,  or  possessiTiii; 
caudal  appendages  of  varying 
lengths,  from  a  mere  stiunp 
throngh  all  stages  up  to  tails 
that  far  exceed  the  whole  of 
the  body  in  meaeurement ;  many 
of  them  being  prehensile  and 
of  great  service  i  n  clin  g  i  ug 
round  the  branches  of  trees, 
whilst  others  are  merely  orna- 
mental and  of  little  or  no  use 
at  all.  Some  are  quite  bald, 
othere  are  nearly  nude,  whilst 
many  are  adorned  with  long 
hairs  which  sweep  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  them,  and 
some  are  clothed  in  thick  wool 
or  very  dense  fur.  A  large 
number  possess  cheek-pouches, 
which  are  invaluable  to  their 
owners  for  the  temporary  stor- 
ing of  hastily  gathered  food, 
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whilst  others  are  without  them;  the  majority 
have  the  full  number  of  lingers  and  toes, 
but  many  are  thumbless,  others  again  being 
provided  only  with  rudimentary  thumbs  and 
great  toes  ;  and  whilst  nearly  all  carry  nails 
on  their  hands  and  feet,  some  have  a  claw 
instead  of  a  thumb-nail. 

They  vary  in  size  from  creatures  as  large 
as  a  big  dog  down  to  featherweights  no 
larger  than  sqnii-rcls,  whilst  they  range  in 
colour  from  the  most  sombre  and  dingy 
tones  through  all  stages  up  to  superb  tints 
of  vermilion,  blue,  and  purple,  worthy  of  a 
Macaw  or  other  brilliantly  coloured  bird  ; 
and  it  is  amongst  the  monkeys,  strange  to 
say,  that  we  find  the  most  brightly  coloured 
of  all  the  Mammalia,  the  Douc,  of  Cochin 
China,  holding  the  record  in  this  respect. 

Most  of  them  inhabit  the  steaming  tropics, 
or  at  least  the  semi-tropical  regions,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  are  f(nmd  in  cold 
chmates,  such  as  Thibet,  and  in  the  Ilitiialaya 
mouinuiiis  ;it  a  height  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  feet  above   the  sea  level,  where 
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they  are  fixMjuently  oxposerl  not  only  to  cold 
rains  ami  hail,  but  even  to  deep  snow  and 
ice.  This  being  the  case,  one  m  not  sur- 
prised to  find  tliat  monkeys,  in  ])ast  ages, 
lived  wild  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  Eppels- 
heim  in  Germany,  whilst  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  brick-eaith  of  Grays,  in 
Essex,  which  were  identified  by  the  late 
Professor  Owen  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Macaques  ;  therefore  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  wild  monkeys  vvere  found  in  (ireat 
Britain  in  the  early  ages. 

Man  and  the  Ap«s  —  the  (I'himpanzee, 
Gorilla,  Orang  Utjin,  and  Gibbon — are  sepa- 
ated  from  them,  and  are  placed  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  the  monkeys  being  divided  into 
two  groups — vk.,  the  Old  World  Monkeys 


can  have  no  idea  of  the  joyousncss  of  their 
lives,  their  graceful  movements  and  endltss 
playfulness  and  rompings  ■when  seen  in  a 
wild  state,  amidst  their  natural  surroundings ; 
for  wlietlier  it  be  a  troop  of  Baboons  in 
southern  Africa  coming  down  at  eventide 
from  the  mountains  to  drink  at  some  stream 
in  the  valleys  before  retiring  to  rest  for  the 
night,  or  a  merry  group  of  little  Macaques 
racing  up  and  down  a  tall  tree  in  India,  or  a 
family  of  Japanese  monkeys  in  tlie  winter 
time,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  during 
a  snowstorm,  and  scattering  tlie  wiiite  flakes 
over  each  other  as  they  gambol  in  the  perfect 
happiness  of  freedom  and  the  joyousness  of 
living,  the  ^vriter  can  testify  tliat  all  are 
forcible  contiusts  to  the  wretched  ])riRoner 


and  Baboons,  and  the  New  World  Monkeys 
and  Marmozets,  the  latter  being  found  in  the 
American  continent  only,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  over  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
the  scientific  term  Gatarrhinf  (having  nostrils 
close  togetiierand  directed  downvards)  being 
applied  to  the  Old  World  Monkeys  and 
Baboons,  whilst  the  New  World  Monkeys  and 
Marmozets  are  classed  as  Platyrhine  (having 
nostrils  widely  separated  and  dii'ccted  out- 
tvards),  and  it  is  with  a  few  specimens  of 
the  Catarrhines,  or  narrow-nosed  Old  W^orld 
monkeys  and  baboons,  that  we  shall  deal  in 
this  article. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  these  animals 
in  captivity,  either  caged  in  zoological  collec- 
tions or  being  dragged  along  by  a  peripatetic 
organ-grinder  with  a  chain  round  their  waists. 


shut  up  in  its  cage  or  tied  at  the  end  of  a 
chain,  a  maityr  to  mnui  and  boredom,  with 
the  seeds  of  lung  disease  already  sown  in  its 
tortured  body,  a  victim  to  the  cause  of 
science  or  tlie  purpose  of  amusing  an  alien 
race.  For  this  they  are  torn  from  their 
sunlit  homes,  captured  either  in  traps  or  by 
the  use  of  ]'aw  spirits,  and  then,  for  economy's 
sake  packed  in  the  suiailcst  and  generally 
filthiest  boxes  imaginable,  they  are  shipped 
to  a  damp  and  uncongenial  climate,  to  a 
captivity  from  which  death  alone  can  release 
them,  and  this  in  many  cases  only  after  a 
long  term  of  years. 

The  Catarrhine  monkeys  are  divided  into 
eight  groups:  (1)  the  Long-tailed  Indian; 
(2)  the  Thumbless  monkeys  ;  and  (3)  the 
Magnabeys  (or  "^^I^it^^Eljejg^g^^ys),  both 
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of  West  Africa  : 
(4)  the  Long-tailed 
African  ;  (5)  the 
Macaques;  (6)  the 
Celebes  monkey ; 
and  (7)  the  Gelaila 
baboon  of  Abys- 
sinia, beiiic^  links 
between  the  mon- 
keys and  (8)  tlie 
true  Baboons:  none 
of  them  having' 
prehensile  tails, 
which  are  peculiar 
to  the  New  "World 
moidioys,  but  all 
having  patches  of 
hard  skin  on  the 
hind  cjuarfcers,  called 
callo8ities,which  are 
often  gorgeously 
coloured,  and  are 
useful  in  forming  a 
coTnfortable  seat, 
the  upright  sitting 
position  being  a 
very  favourite  one  with  the  Old  World 
monkeys  and  baboons.  The  cheek-pouches 
are  fonnd  only  in  this  group,  the  New  World 
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monkeys  being  without  them,  but  tbey  are 
not  common  to  the  whole  of  the  CaUirrhines, 
and  those  which  do  nut  possess  them  are 
found  to  feed  on  leaves  and 
shoots  more  than  fruits, 
and  have  a  "peculiarly 
complex  stomach,  in  which 
this  food  can  be  rapidly 
stowed  away  previously  to 
imdergoing  complete  diges- 
tion," so  that  it  takes  the 
p]ace  of  tiie  cheek -pouches 
ill  all  respects,  and  does  not 
render  the  owners  so  hideous 
in  appearance. 

As  a.  typical  example  of 
the  first  group  (the  Indian 
Long-tailed  monkeys),  the 
Hinuman  or  True  Langur 
is  shown  at  home  amidst 
the  mountains  near  Jeypore, 
the  two  mothers  being  on 
guard  against  any  possible 
intruder  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  being  or  a  leopsird, 
whilst  the  young  ones  are 
busily  engaged  in  picking 
up  the  sugar  which  the 
writer  had  strewn  over  the 
rocks,  before  the  monkeys 
had  made  their  appearance, 
and  before  he  retired  to  his 
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be  was  able  closely  to  wafccli  tlieir  moveiiKJiits 
for  some  time,  and  to  obtain  u  series  of 
photographs  of  genuinely  wild  monkeys  "at 
home."  These  Haimmans  wander  about  tbe 
mountains  and  deserted  villages  and  tem])Ics 
in  troops  of  from  twenty  to  fifty,  of  various 
age;^,  and  all  t!ie  property  of  but  one  msile, 
who  jealously  defends  his  harem  against  any 
other  intruder  of  his  own  sex,  fighting  with 
despeiate  courage,  the  combats  sometimes 
ending  iu  the  death  of  one  or  even  both. 
It  is  amongst  this  group  that  we  tind  two  of 
the  most  weird-looking,  of  all  tlie  "four- 
handed"  folk,  the  Snulj-nosed  monkey  of 
Thibet  and  the  extraordinary  Proboscis 
monkey  of  Borneo,  whose  nose  is  "  so 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  face  that  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  absolute 
deformity,  and  it  is  very  Iiard  to  imagine  of 
what  possible  advantage  it  can  be."  It  was 
fii-st  discovered  in  1781,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  only  one  has  ever  reached  Europe — 
the  youthful  specimen  at  present  in  the 
new  Apes'-house  in  Regent's  Park.  They 
are  decidedly  large  monkeys,  measuring 
abont  five  feet  over  all,  and  they  are  a 
dull  yehow  colour,  the  hesid  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  lieing  chestnut  brown.' 
The  full  length  of  probowis  is  only  possessed 
by  the  males  (a  specimen  being  shown  in  the 
photograph),  the  females  having  much  smaller 
ones,  whilst  the  young  of  both  sexes  have 
very  short  noses. 

Amongst  this  group,  too,  is  the  gaudily 
marked  Done,  already  referred  to,  whose 
dazzling  white,  bright  chestnut,  vivid  yellow, 
and  intense  black  colourings  "  are  extremely 
brilliant  and  sharply  defined,  without  any 
tendency  to  blend  with  one  another  at  their 
jnnctioiis,  so  tliat  this  monkey  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously  coloured  mammals  known." 

About  a  dozen  species  of  the  Tbumbless 
monkeys  are  found  in  Africa,  and  they  are 
very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Langura, 
but  in  all  cases  the  thumb  is  either  totally 
absent  or  merely  rudimentary  in  the  form  of 
a  little  knob,  which  is  sometime  provided 
with  a  very  minute  nail.  Like  the  Jjangurs, 
they  have  the  peculiarly  complex  stomach 
and  no  cheek-pouches,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
six  groups  remaining  that  we  find  these 
remarkable  additions.  The  African  Long- 
tailed  group  heads  the  list,  and  they  are  also 
known  as  Onenons — one  who  grimaces — and 
included  in  it  are  several  monkeys  common 
in  most  zoological  collections,  snch  as  the 
Vervet,  the  Grivet,  the  Green,  the  Mona,  and 
the  Diana  monkeys,  all  of  them  very  docile 
and  easily  trained,  but  showing  a  tendency 


to  become  savage  as  they  grow  old,  so  that 
caution  should  be  used  before  purchasing  anv 
of  them  as  pets  for  the  house. 

The  Maiigabeys,  or  White  Kyelid  monkeys, 
form  the  third  group,  then-  peculiar  first 
name  having  been  given  to  them  by  the 
French  naturalist  BufFon,  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  they  came  from  the  district  of 
Mangabe  in  Madagascar,  whereas  they  are 
found  in  West  Africa  only,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent  to  Madagascar. 

It  is  with  the  inembers  of  the  next  grou]i, 
the  Macaques,  that  we  can  deal  most  fully, 
as  with  a  single  exception  (the  Noiili 
African  or  Barbary  Macaque,  found  also 
at  (Gibraltar)  all  are  Asiatic,  and  are  ini- 
poried  into  Great  Britain  and  Kurope  in  very 
large  numbers  every  year,  for  exhibition  in 
menageries  and  also  for  training  as  peif  ormei-s 
in  public  places  of  amusement,  for,  like  the 
African  Long-tailed  monkeys,  the  majority  of 
them  are  very  docile  and  are  clever  at  learning 
tricks,  but  they  frequently  turn  vicious  as 
old  age  appi'oaches.  Included  in  this  group 
are  the  well-known  Bonnet  monkey,  the  true 
Indian  Macaques,  the  Rhesus,  the  Pig-tailed, 
t h e  Stumjvtailed ,  the  M agot  or  Barbary 
Macaque,  and  otlien;,  all  to  be  seen  frequently 
in  the  British  and  Continental  Zoos,  many 
of  them  being  kept  as  pets  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
coldest  regions. 

The  Bonnet  monkey  is  well  named  ;  tiie 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  instead  of  fall- 
ing over  the  forehead,  stops  before  it  reaches 
there,  and  forms  a  little  toqite,  whilst  there  is 
a  distinct  parting  in  front.  They  are  found 
all  over  southern  India,  and  are  as  common 
in  the  villages  as  they  are  in  the  forests,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  stealing  grain  from  the 
shops  of  the  bhairifts,  or  native  gi'ain -sellers. 
The  one  shown  in  the  photograph  was  busily 
engaged  in  searching  for  small  particles  of 
dust  on  its  foot^ — the  popular  idea,  that  these 
creatures  spend  most  of  their  time  in  seai-ch- 
ing  for  parasites,  being  quite  an  erroneous 
one,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  could  exist  for  a 
moment  on  any  portion  of  a  healtliy  monkey's 
body  without  being  quickly  captured.  The 
"  opposable  "  great  toe  is  shown  very  plainly 
in  the  foreground.  The  Indian  Macaques 
make  some  of  the  nicest  of  pets,  and  when 
of  the  dwarf  species,  like  the  two  sitting 
together  on  the  branch  in  the  photograph, 
are  not  too  large  to  be  kept  in  a  roomy  cage 
in  the  house  during  the  winter  time  ;  both 
of  these  having  survived  more  than  one 
severe  winter  in  England,  the  taller  one 
being  allowed  the  free^^^^J^use  and 
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gardea  in  Nortli  Loudon,  after  lie  passed 
out  of  the  writer's  poasession  ;  whilst  another 
of  the  same  kind  lived  for  three  years, 
including  two  extra  cold  winters,  in  a  dog- 
kennel,  which  he  shared  with  a  friendly 
spaniel,  in  the  North  of  England. 


The  Rhesus,  or  Bengal  monkey,  called 
bandar  by  the  Hindoos,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all.  These  are  frequently  shipped 
to  Europe  in  batches  of  fifty  or  more,  whilst 

they  are  common  in  the  forests,  villages,  and 
temples  of  nortj^erjj,  Jndjf^^j^y^,^imla,  the 
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Jako  Hill  is  always  full  of  theui,  uotwith- 
standiug  tiiat  it  stands  at  an  elevation  oi" 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  die  sea  level, 
whilst  they  may  be  met  with  in.  most  parts 
of  -  northern  India,  in  company  with  the 
native  jugglers,  who  teach  them  to  go 
through  clever  performances,  generally  as- 
sisted by  a  dog  or  giant  goat. 

The  Pig-tailed  monkey  is  a  stui-dy,  well- 
shaped  animal,  with  long  and  powerful  limbs, 
and  a  dog-like  muzzle  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Baboons.  Tliey  are  foniid  in  Teiuisserim 
and  from  thet'e  right  ^through  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  including  also  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.  The  natives  train  them  to  go  to 
the  tops  of  the  tall  cocoanut  trees,  where 
they  select  the  ripe  nuts,  and,  breaking  them 
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off,  let  them  fall  to  the  gromid,  the  owner 
making  a  good  living  by  receiving  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  nuts  collected  by  his  monkey. 
The  "piggies"  make  cjipital  pets,  and  the 
one  photographed  belonged  to  the  late  Yates 
(.'arrington,  the  animal  painter,  before  it 
cajiie  into  the  writer's  possession,  and  was 
]iainted  into  more  Liian  one  picture  for  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  also  appeareil  in  the 
book  called  "  Tenfel  the  Terrier,"  in  which 
he  acted  as  understudy  to  '  Teufel,"  the  hero. 

The  Stump-tailed  Macariue,  of  JapaTi,  is 
very  similar  to  the  Pig-tailed,  both  in  size 
and  shape,  taut  is  covered  with  thick  fur,  has 
a  mere  stump  of  a  tail,  and  is  not  quite  so 
long  in  the  muzzle.  They  are  a  greenish 
brown  colour,  with  salmon-red  face,  and 


"Mata"  (the  on-e  illustrated)  was  bought  by 
the  writer  froui  a  temple  hi  Tokyo,  and., 
although  (.juite  tractable  witii  his  owner,  was 
vicious  when  handled  by  others,  having  a 
special  dislike  for  females  of  all  ages.  He 
was  not  only  in  perfect  health  and  coat 
during,  our  English  winters,  but  if  exercised 
when  mow  was  on  the  ground,  fairly  revelled 
in  it,  rolling  over  and  over  in  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. They  arc  captured  by  tlie  use  of 
sold,  a  strong  Japjinesc  spirit,  which,  being 
placed  in  bowls  underneatii  the  trees  that 
tiiey  are  known  to  frequent,  soon  prostrates 
tliem  helplessly  drunk  on  the  gi'ound,  when 
they  are  easily  captured  and  carried  off  to 
the  towns  for  sale. 
The  Magot,  or  Barbary  Macaque,  is  a 
fairly  large  animal,  with  a  face 
not  unlike  that  of  "  Mata,"  but 
is  absolutely  tailless,  the  only 
one  of  the  group  which  has  this 
peculiarity.  They  are  found  in 
the  north  -  western  corner  of 
Africa,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
and  a  few  are  found  on  the  rock 
at  Clibraltar  and  in  other  parts 
of  soni.hern  Spain,  where  they 
were  probably  hitroduced  origin- 
ally by  importation  from  the 
opposite  shores,  although  it  is 
]HiKsii)le  that  they  may  be  directly 
1 1 esce tided  from  the  European 
Maca(]ucs  of  prehistoric  times, 
already  mentioned,  for  it  is  qer- 
tain  that  this  monkey  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  About 
twenty  of  tliem  exist  on  the 
Rock  at  flibraltar,  the  sergeant 
in  charge  of  the  signalling' 
st;ilin[i  at  the  top  being  told 
oil'  to  prevent  their  capture  or 
destruction. 
The  Celebes  monkey,  from  the  islands  of 
that  name  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  sixth  group  of  the  Catarrhines, 
and  its  appearance  closely  resembles  the 
Pig-tailed  Macaque,  but  it  is  jet  black  in 
colour,  and  the  tail  is  a  mere  knob,  scarcely 
an  inch  in  length.  They  have  heavy  and 
protruding  eyebrow -ridges,  and  peculiar 
swellings  on  the  siiles  of  the  face  (closely 
resembhng  their  near  neighbours  the  Baboons 
in  this  last  respect),  and  they  have  large 
cheek-pouches,  whilst  on  the  top  of  their 
heads  is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  forming  a 
crest.  The  one  brought  home  by  the  writer 
was  exceedingly  tame,  but  felt  the  cold  in 
this  country  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
Macaques,  dyii^^,ejr^ei]@^Qg[^e  Apes'- 
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house  in  the  Zoologiail  Gardens,  in  spite  of 
every  care  and  attention,  and  plenty  of 
artificial  heat. 

The  first  of  thc.B!Lboo]is  is  tlieGelada,  from 
southern  Abyssiniii,  a  hirge  ami 
fcrocioii^i-lookirig  iiiiiiiml,  cari'v- 
in<f  !i  hi'iivy  maue,  wliicb,  in 
conjiiTictioTi  witli  its  long,  Hog- 
like  muzalu,  closely  ooaced  hind- 
quarters and  tufted  tail,  some- 
what resembles  a  black  poodle 
in  appearance,  with  an  extra 
amount  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
quarbei*8.  Placed  in  a  groi]]) 
by  itself,  as  forming  a  link 
between  the  Celebes  monkey 
and  the  true  Bsiboons,  it  so 
closeiy  resembles  the  bitter  in 
habits  and  disposition  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  ii 
further.  The  last  group — viz., 
tlie  true  Baboon,  is  made  up  of 
about  eight  species  of  the  most 
hideous-looking  of  all  the  apes 
and  monkeys  ;  the  great  length 
of  their  snouts,  the  swollen  look 
of  their  upper  jaws  and  tumour- 
like structures  on  the  face, 
making  tliem  veritable  night- 
mares of  ugliness.  Tliey  are 
not  found  in  the  Orient  at  all, 
but  only  in  Africa  and  the 
countries  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  a  few  of  those  to 


be  seen  from  time  to  time  in  European 
menageries  being  the  Arabian,  the  Chacma, 
from  South  Africa,  the  Anubis,  the  Yellow 
Baboon,  anil  the  repulsive-looking  Drill  and 
Mandrill  of  "West  Africa. 

They  have  brightly  coloured  patciies  on 
their  faces,  and  huge  callosities,  powerful 
fore  and  binrl  limbs,  and  carry  enormous 
tusks,  with  which  they  have  been  known  to 
meet  tiie  leopard  in  combat  and  to  kill 
liim,  three  or  four  old  males  being  more 
than  a  match  for  even  so  dangerous  a  foe 
as  this.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  early 
Egyptian  sculptures  we  should  find  that 
the  ancients  trained  these  savage  cieatnres 
to  gather  fruit,  wbieh  they  threw  down 
from  the  trees  to  their  niasteiw,  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  tlic  l*ig-tailed  monkey 
does  ill  the  Far  East  i,o-day. 

Sir  Sanmel  Baker's  description  of  a  troop 
of  Baboons,  as  they  appeai'ed  to  him,  is  so 
exactly  what  the  writer  has  often  seen  in 
southern  Africa,  that  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
clude with  the  quotation  :  "  It  is  veiy 
amusing  to  watch  these  great  male  baboons 
stalking  majestically  along,  followed  by  a 
large  herd  of  all  ages,  the  mothers  ciirrying 
the  little  ones  upon  their  backs,  the  latter 
with  a  regiilar  jockey-seat  riding  most  eom^ 
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fortably,  whilst  at  other  tiiiie^^  \\\v.)'  relieve 
the  monotx)ny  of  position  by  eprawliug  at 
full  length  aud  holding  on  by  their  mother's 
back  hair.  Suddenly  a  sharp-eyed  young 
baboon  discovers  a  bush  well  covered  with 
berries,  and,  his  greedy  munching  being 
quickly  observed,  a  general  rush  of  youngsters 
takes  place,  and  much  squabbling  for  the 
best  place  ensues  amongst  the  boys.  This 


ends  iu  great  uproar,  when  down  comes  a 
big  mate,  who  cuffs  one,  pulls  another  by 
the  hair,  bites  another  on  the  hind-quarters 
just  as  he  thinks  he  has  escaped,  drags  ha<i 
a  would-be  deserter  by  his  tail  and  shakes 
him  thoroughly  ;  and  thus  he  shortly  reatores 
order,  preventing  all  further  disputes  by 
sitting  under  the  bush  and  quietly  enjoying 
,  the  berries  by  himself." 


A  FOOL  IN   HIS  FOLLY 


By  E.  E.  KELLETT. 


ISTJPPOSB  none  of  you  chaps  rememher 
Coulsoii,  do  yoii  ?  He  wasn't  at  the 
scltool  long,  and  he  nrnst  have  left  ti 
irood  tliree  ycEirs  ago.  I  was  here  when  Jig 
came,  and  thouglit  a  lot  of  myself,  for  it  was 
my  second  term.  A  queer  chap  he  was,  tall 
and  thill,  with  round  pebble  spectacles,  and 
great  peering  eyes — the  sort  of  ciiap  that 
you  could  have  on  by  the  hour  without  his 
knowing.  Hoppy  christened  him  Verdant 
Green  at  once,  and  then  shortened  it  to 
Yerdy ;  and  the  name  stuck,  you'll  hear  wliy. 
If  he  looked  funny,  he  talked  funnier,  all  big 
words  and  strange  ideas.  From  the  first 
glance  I  detected  that  lie  wasn't  a  fit  sort  of 
fellow  for  our  school,  so  7  went  up  to  him 
with  a  few  other  chaps  and  said  to  him  : 
"  "What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  " 

Well,  his  answer  bowled  us  all  over. 
"  Father  sent  me  here  to  improve  my  mind," 
he  said. 

This  was  such  a  staggerer  that  for  some 
time  even  Hoppy  couldn't  find  anything  to 
say ;  and  if  Coulson  hadn't  looked  such  a 
tempting  sort  of  ass,  we  might  have  left  him 
alone  then  and  there,  and  this  story  would 
never  have  been  told.  But  no  one  could 
look  at  him  ivitliont  seeing  he  was  the  kind 
of  fellow  made  to  be  drawn ;  and  after  a  little 
pause  Hoppy  tried  him  again. 

"  Can  you  sing  ?  " 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?"  asked 
Coulson,  looking  timidly  at  him;  "you've 
never  heard  me  try,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  whether  you  can  or  not,  you've 
got  to  sing  at  the  new  chaps'  concert  to- 
night, you  know." 

Coulson  seemed  much  upset  at  this 
announcement.  "  I  never  anticipated  this," 
he  observed.  "  J  was  prepared  for  a  little 
annoyance  at  first,  but  not  of  this  kind." 
The  chaps  stared  at  him  as  he  roUed  out  his 
big  w^ords ;  Roberts  suggested  soUo  voce  that 
Coulson  was  a  bit  dotty. 

"  I'm  really  afraid  I  can't,"  said  Coulson. 

"  That's  unlucky,"  replied  Hoppy  ;  "  but 
you'll  have  to  do  it,  anyhow." 

"I  can  recite  a  little,"  said  Coulson  sud- 
denly, as  if  the  chaps  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  it.  "  Do  you  think  a  recitation  would 
do  as  well  ? " 


"  We  might  take  it,"  replied  Hopkins,  "  if 
it  was  a  decent  one.  What  sort  of  things 
can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Oil,  '  Horatius,'  or  *  Marmion,'  or  Gray's 

'Elegy.'" 

"Auytliing  you  like,  provided  it's  lively." 

"  I'll  try  to  contrive  that,"  said  Coulson. 
After  this  the  conversation  languished ; 
things  seemed  Hkely  to  be  slow. 

"  I'll  recite  the  'Elegy'  to  you  now,  if  you 
like,"  said  Coulson,  as  if  a  bright  thought 
had  struck  him, 

"  Kot  for  worlds,"  said  Hoppy.  "  Keep 
it  till  after  tea.  We  wUl  have  him  on 
tlien,"  he  muttered  to  me.  "Gray's  *Elegy,' 
indeed  ! " 

"  Is  there  a  Literary  Society  here  ? " 
inquired  tlie  new  boy  iiTelevantly. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ? "  asked 
Hopkins. 

"  Because  if  there  is,  I  should  like  to  join 
it.  Father  always  said  there  was  nothing  so 
likely  to  improve  my  mind  as  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Society." 

"  There's  one  "  I  was  beginning,  when 

Hoppy,  suddenly  conceiving  one  of  his 
bright  ideas,  struck  in — ■ 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  and  a  half." 

"Can't  join,  then  ;  you  have  to  lie  sixteen 
before  they  let  you  in."  This  was  one  of 
Hoppy's  inventions,  and  the  chaps  knew  it; 
but  whenever  he  began  with  an  obvious 
crammer,  they  knew  they  could  expect 
interesting  developments,  so  they  said 
nothing  ;  though,  if  Coulson  had  been  sharp, 
he  might  have  seen  by  their  expectant  glances 
that  they  were  looking  out  for  a  good  draw. 
But  he  didn't  see  ;  he  merely  blinked  com- 
placently and  said — 

"  That  is  unfortunate.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  postpone  my  ambitions  for  a 
time." 

"  Why  not  try  the  Junior  Lit.  ?  "  asked 
Hoppy.  The  fellows  became  more  attentive 
as  they  saw  the  line  he  intended  to  follow 
becoming  clearer. 

"  Is  there  one  ?  "  asked  Coulson. 

"  Recently  formed,"  answered  Hops.  It 
was,  indeed  ;  mri/  recently  formed.  '*  Mon- 
tague,  here,  %ot,e^^f@©b*,^^^^' 
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iliure,  and  Blown,  tlicre.  I'm  president. 
That's  it,  you  oiiajK,  isu't  it  ?  " 

All  agreed  ;  tliey  were  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  now.  "  You've  come 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  went  on  the  self- 
styled  president;  'Mvhy  shouldn't  you  join?" 

"  I  shonld  be  most  pleased  to  do  so,"  said 
(VmlHoti,  \\ij<i  obviously  suspected  nothing, 
as  why  slioiild  he  ? 

'*  You'll  liave  to  pass,  of  course." 

"  Pass— bow  ?" 

"  You  have  to  be  elected.  First  you  read 
a  poem  and  an  essay,  ^nd  if  tbe  membci's 
think  them  good  enough,  they'll  let  you 
through.  You  see,  I'm  noi  promising  you'll 
get  in  ;  but  you're  pretty  safe  if  your  stuff 
is  fairly  good.    I've  a  casting  vote,  too." 

"  I  can  but  try,"  replied  Coulson. 

"  You've  every  reason  to  hope,"  said 
Hoppy.  "  Montague,  here,  got  in  on  his 
eswty  :  \m  poem  was  beastly,  but  his  essay 
was  so  good  that  tbe  chaps  let  him  in." 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  I  !  Why,  as  founder  and  president,  I 
had  a  unique  position.  But  as  to  tlie  others, 
of  conrse  we  liave  to  be  careful.  We  are  a 
select  society.    We  don't  admit  everybody." 

"  When  does  it  meet  ?  " 

'*  Monday  evenings  at  nine.  Have  your 
things  ready  by  then,  and  you'll  get  in, 
never  fear.    But  there's  another  thing." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Have  you  brought  a  hamper  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  buc  wliat  has  that  to  do  with  the 
Literary  Society  ?  " 

"  Everything.  In  the  Senior  Lit.  tbey 
always  liegin  with  coffee  and  cake,  which  is 
put  down  to  tbe  bill.  We  have  ligiit  refresh- 
ments, too ;  but  aa  ours  don't  go  down  in 
the  bill,  the  members  in  turn  provide 
fchem." 

Hoppy's  lino,  which  generally  had  refer- 
ence to  tbe  coHAinissuriat,  was  now  revealed, 
and  all  of  us  manifested  a  decided  increase 
of  interest  in  the  matter.  "  Yes,"  I  said 
corroboratively,  "we  all  of  us  give  in  turn." 

"Generally,"  said  Hopkins,  "  che  candi- 
date gives  it.  AVhen  Montague  read  his 
essay,  he  gave  us  a  jolly  good  spread,  and 
you'd  better  do  the  same."  Perhaps  Hoppy 
was  here  using  the  figure  of  speech  called 
equivocation,  an  art  in  which  he  was 
unrivalled  in  the  junior  school. 

"  Does  it  help  to  your  election  ?  "  asked 
Ooulson. 

"  It  doesn't  secure  it,"  answered  tbe 
president,  "  but  it  establishes  a  good  im- 
pression." 

«  Well,"  replied  Coulson,  "  I'll  see  what  I 


can  do.  i  must  make  some  sacrifices  to  get 
into  the  Society,  I  suppose." 

"And  to  improve  your  mind,"  added 
Hoppy. 

"  Of  course,  to  improve  my  mind.  I  sup- 
pose you  really  are  an  improving  society  ?  " 

"  Very,"  replied  Hups  ;  "  we're  really  in- 
tellectual; you'll  find  tliat  out  soon  enongb." 

'*  Web,  then,  I  think  X  may  promise  a 
hamper." 

"  Do,"  said  Hoppy.  "  Monday  at  nine, 
remember."  At  this  point  the  bell  rang  for 
tea,  and  our  little  assembly  broke  up. 

"  He's  got  an  enormous  hamper,"  said 
Hoppy  to  me,  when  Coulson  was  out  of 
hearing.  "  I  caught  a  sight  of  it  as  it  came 
o£f  his  cab.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  ninny  ? 
He's  far  better  tnan  little  Jones.  We  sliali 
have  no  end  of  a  good  time  w^ith  him." 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "and  it's  lucky  he 
looka  an  ass,  too  ;  or  we  mightn't  have  found 
it  out  so  soon." 

In  tbe  evening  tbe  new  boys'  concert  was 
a  great  success.  One  or  two  new  fellows 
sang  some  music-hall  songs  in  fine  style  ; 
and  Ooulson,  who  gave  his  Gray's  "  Elegy  " 
like  a  professional  reciter,  with  all  the  proper 
action  and  emphasis,  was  received  with 
tumultuous  applause.  Half  the  chaps  in  the 
house  were  members  of  the  newly  formed 
Junior  Literary  Association,  and  had  been 
warned  by  Hoppy  not  to  endanger  the  feast 
of  Monday  by  any  untoward  demonstrations. 
"  Keep  him  up  to  tbe  scratch,"  he  said. 
Accordingly  they  cheered  every  verse  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  applauded  bis  action, 
and,  at  "  climbing  his  knees  the  envied  kiss 
to  share,"  all  but  brought  the  bouse  down. 
Coulson  bhnked  round  tixrough  his  spectacles 
obviously  quite  unsuspicious  of  their  real 
feelings.  He  seemed  surprised  and  almost 
awed  by  his  popularity.  His  first  bow  of 
acknowledgment  was  such  a  success  that  be 
was  recalled  several  times,  each  time  going 
through  tbe  bow  with  more  success  than 
before.  The  preparation  bell  came  all  too 
soon  for  the  fellows,  who  would  have  liked 
"  Horatius  "  and  "  Marraion  "  also. 

During  the  nest  few  days  strange  rumours 
ran  about  the  place.  Coulson  was  swotting 
80  hard,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind,  that 
the  chaps  thoi^ht,  if  he  wasn't  an  idiot 
already,  he'd  soon  become  one.  As  for 
Hoppy,  he  resolved  to  give  him  his  head. 
"  Leave  him  alone  a  bit,"  he  confided  to  me, 
"  and  we  shall  be  able  to  have  him  on  as 
much  as  ever  we  like."  At  night,  not  con- 
tent with  tbe  labours  of  tbe  day,  Coulson  got 
leave  to  stay  upiotft^g^oLatJji^^gpay  and  his 
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j>oein.  He  received  occasional  encourage- 
ment from  Hoppy,  who  looked  iu  every  now 
and  then,  to  tell  him  to  buck  up  and  do  them 
well,  and  he'd  be  sure  to  get  in.  Coulson 
tliaiiked  him  for  his  kind  attentions  and 
said  he'd  do  his  best.  "  I've  written  ten 
pages  of  the  essay,"  he  said  appealingly, 
"and  twenty  lines  of  the  poem.  Do  yon 
think  that  with  the  hamper  I  might  get 
through  ? " 

"  The  hamper's  a  rare  thing  for  putting 


"  I  hope  bo 
turn  up  at 

as  we  were 


'Father  sent  me  here  to  improve  my  mind.'" 


the  chaps  in  a  good  humour,"  said  Hoppy 
oracularly ;  and  Coulson,  with  a  sigh  of 
plea.sure,  turned  to  liis  labours.  He  did, 
indeed,  take  a  lot  of  pains,  poor  chap,  looking 
half  through  the  dictionary  to  find  rhymes, 
and  polishing  his  essay  till  it  shone  like  a 
butfcer-dish.  I  felt  really  sorry  for  the  poor 
chap,  knowing  what  a  fool  he  was  making  of 
himself,  and  all  for  nothing.  Sometimes  I 
was  almost  inclined  to  tell  him  all  about  it 
— "  Look  here,  there's  no  such  thing  as  a 
Junior    Literary  Society ;    Hoppy's  only 


having  you  on  ;  the  chaps  are  all  laughing 
at  you,  and  only  want  your  hamper,  yon 
know " — but  I  couldn't  round  on  Hoppy. 
Besides,  I  wanted  a  share  of  the  hamper 
myself. 

Well,  the  expected  night  came.  Heaps 
of  chaps  had  heard  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  literature  wag  enormous.  But 
Hoppy  was  firm.  There  were  to  be  twenty 
members  only,  and,  to  make  sure  no  more 
came,  the  meeting  was  held  in  our  house, 
so  that  no  brutes  from  other 
houses  could  get  in. 

During  prep.  Coulson  got 
very  nervous.  I  sat  near 
him.  The  poor  chap  was 
trembling  all  over ;  excite- 
ment and  suspense  were 
plainly  too  much  for  him. 
At  last,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  liour  before  the  end,  he 
got  up  and  asked  the  master 
if  he  might  go  out  —  he 
didn't  feel  well.  "  He  looks 
ill,"  1  thought.  ' 
goodness  he'll 
the  meeting." 

After  prep., 
moving  off  to  our  houses,  I 
told  Hoppy.  of  my  doubts. 
"  Pooh  !  he's  all  right.  He 
was  polishing  up  his  poem. 
It  isn't  he  that'll  be  ill  after," 
he  observed.  "The  sick- 
roomll  be  crowded  to- 
morrow. Ah  !  tliere  lie  is, 
lugging  up  his  hamper." 
Hoppy  wont  and  helped  him 
witli  the  tiisk.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  waiting  in  the 
house-room,  which  was  fitted 
up  with  chairs  and  sofas  from 
the  prefects'  studies.  On  a 
table  lay  an  assortment  of 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons.  Hoppy  took  the 
easiest  chair,  scornfully  kick- 
ing out  little  Jones.  "  A  good  show,  this," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  hamper,  which  con- 
tained Coulson's  contributions  to  the  real 
business  of  the  evening. 

The  president  was  the  first  to  address  the 
meeting.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  observed,  "  I 
wish,  before  we  begin,  to  congratulate  you  on 
reassembling  again  for  the  first  meeting  of 
another  session."  As  this  was  the  first  meet- 
ing that  had  ever  been  held  at  all,  some  of  the 
chaps  were  a  little  puzzled  ;  but  they  looked 
at  the  hamper  an^  che^r^aIl,ULeElame. 
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"  You  art;  aware,  from  ex- 
perience," iie  went  on,  "  of  tlic 
means  we  adopt  for  the  election 
of  new  members.  All  have  to 
read  an  essay  and  a  poem, 
which  the  society,  on  hearing, 
decides  to  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy to  secure  the  election  of 
the  candidate."  This  was  a 
lonf:^  sentence,  and  Hoppy  was 
glad  of  the  cheers  in  order  to 
pause  and  take  breath. 

"  Mr.    Oouisou,"  proceeded 
the  president,  "  is  our  candidate 
this  evening  ;  and  he  is  gointr 
to  read  to  us  an  essay  entitled 
'The    John    Wesley :  a 
Pirate    Tale '    (loud  and 
long  -  continued  applause), 
"  and  a  poem  entitled  '  The 
Book :  Canto  I.,  the  Cre- 
ation ;    Canto    II.,  the 
Fall.'  "  (Cheers  again,  but 
less  prolonged  and  enthu- 
siastic). 

"  But  you  arc  also  aware 
that  on  all  the  previous 
occiisioiiB  of  election  the 
candidate  has  provided 
light  refreshments  for  the 
sustentation  of  members." 
All  were  aware ;  for  Hoppy 
had  threatened  them  if  they  weren't ;  and 
so  the  cheering  now  was  positively  deafening. 
When  order  was  restored,  Hoppy  said  : 
"  Here,  then,  are  the  plates  and  the  knives  ; 
Mr.  Coulson  will  doubtless  now  proceed  to 
open  his  hamper,  in  order  that  we  may 
partake  of  the  refreshments."  (Loud  cheers 
and  cries  of  "Buck  up,  Verdy  !  "  "  Chuck 
it  np,  and  be  quick  about  it !  ") 

Terdy  bucked  up  accordingly.  Hauling 
the  hamper  into  the  corner,  he  unlocked  it. 
There  was  a  rush  to  grab  things  ;  bnt  Hoppy 
insisted  on  order.  "Sit  down,  Jones,  you 
little  fool !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  if  yon  don't,  you 
slum't  have  a  scrap."  Jones  sat  down,  and 
soon  afterwards,  by  means  of  threats,  kicks, 
and  shoves,  Hoppy  had  tactfully  managed 
to  secure  that  Roberts  and  I  should  do  the 
waiting,  on  condition  we  had  a  little  extra, 
while  he  did  tlie  distributing,  on  a  tacit  but 
firuL  uudorstiuiding  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  the  trouble.  We  worked  like  niggers. 
Bending  down  into  the  depths  of  the  hamper, 
Coulson  pulled  out  a  huge  ham.  I  passed 
it  on  to  Hoppy  joyfully.  "Carve  that,"  I 
said  ;  "  it'll  save  ours,  you  know." 

Hoppy  grinned,  and  carved  huge  slices. 


"  Swotting  so  hard,  in  order  to  improve  hia  mind." 


which  Roberts  took  round  on  plates  to  the 

hungry  members. 

Next  followed  a  tongue.  "  Good  again," 
I  thought.  1  had  a  tongue  in  my  hamper, 
which  would  thus  last  a  little  longer.  This, 
too,  Hoppy  carved,  keeping  the  best  part  for 
himself.  There  was  some  pressed  beef  and 
half-a-dozen  tins  of  potted  meat  and  bloater 
paste.  These  Coulson  took  round,  for 
Roberts  and  I  had  now  begun  to  take  our 
reward  and  were  too  busy  to  do  any  waiting. 
He  ladled  out  the  potted  stuff  on  to  our 
plates  with  a  teaspoon.  Next  he  followed 
with  pickles,  which  he  tumbled  out  in  great 
profusion.  He  didn't  seem  to  be  eating 
anything  himself  ;  but  if  he  did  choose  to  be 
generous,  was  that  any  business  of  ours  ? 
On  we  went  eating.  No  sooner  was  the 
first  course  over  on  any  plate  than  the  kind 
Coulson  loaded  it  with  jam,  marmalade,  and 
huge  chunks  of  cake.  Everybody  was  happy. 
It  was  a  good  twenty  minutes  before  all  was 
over,  and  then  Hoppy,  lying  back  in  his 
easy-chair,  and  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
waistcoat,  announced  that  the  house  would 
now  proceed  to  public  business.  "  Finish 
that    orange,  ^JoneB,"^he,^^(|^J^  "you're 
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making  a  beastly  row.  How  can  we  hear 
the  papers  ?  Tlie  business  before  the  house 
is  an  ess;iy  entitled  '  The  John  Wesley  :  a 
rirate  Tiilc,'  by  Mr.  Coulson." 

Conlsoii  locked  the  hamper  and  stood  on 
it.  The  chaps  were  rather  slack  after  eating 
so  much,  so  that  they  were  inclined  to  listen  ; 
and  it  was  worth  it.  The  tale  was  a  grand 
one ;  it  was  about  a  pirate  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  who  called  his  ship  the  John 
Wedcy,  and  dressed  himself  up  like  a 
missionary.  Instead  of  the  red  flag,  he 
floated  a  Salvation  Army  banner  ;  and  his 
crew  carried  their  ammunition  in  pouches 
that  looked  like  clasp  Bibles.  Under  this 
disguise  the  pirate  had  no  difficulty  in  driving 
a  lucrative  trade  ;  he  used  to  draw  up  along- 
side merchant  ships  on  Sundays  and  propose 
a  service.  The  merchants  always  agreed, 
and  the  pirate-captain,  with  his  Bible  and 
his  sword,  and  his  pious-looking  men  about 
him,  would  board  the  ship  and  hold  a  rousing 
service.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  he 
would  suddenly  cry  out,  "  Avast !  yo,  heave 
ho ! "  and  drawing  his  pistol,  shoot  the 
merchant-captain  and  offer  the  crew  the 
choice  between  walking  a  plank  and  becoming 
pirates.  They  generally  chose  tlie  latter  ; 
the  new  ship  was  called  thf  General  Boolli, 
and  the  two  together  would  sail  after  new 
plunder.  In  this  way  the  pirate  became  a 
very  wealthy  man.  There  were  grand  bits 
about  hand-to-hand  fights  and  narrow 
escapes,  too,  which  made  your  blood  run 
cold.  There  was  only  one  funny  thing  in 
it,  and  that  came  at  the  end,  when  Coulson 
said  we  should  see  it  was  an  allegory  about 
not  judging  by  appearances.  However,  we 
cheered  him  like  mad,  and  tliought  even  the 
poem  might  not  be  so  slow,  after  all. 

Canto  I.  of  tile  poem  was,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  very  slow.  It  was  a  versification  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  Canto  II., 
the  Fall,  was  woi-se.  I  can  only  remember 
a  Uttle  of  it 

And  Eve  did  tliink  the  apple  very  nice, 
And  so  slie  acted  on  the  snake's  advice. 
She  ate  the  ap|ile  to  her  heart's  content, 
Rut  bitterly  did  afterwards  repent, 

"  I  say,  Verdy,"  cried  Hoppy,  who  was 
yawming  with  weariness,  "chuck  this.  It's 
beastly  slow." 

"That's  all,"  said  Verdy ;  "  it's  an  allegory, 
too,  you  know." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  president,  "there's 
nothing  to  do  but  to  vote.  I  think  we 
ought  to  elect  Mr.  Coulson ;  he's  given  us 
some  awfully  good  grub,  and  his  tale  was  a 
regular  stunner.    Who  proposes  ?  " 


"  t  do,"  said  Roberts,  finishing  a  pickle 
which  remained  over. 
"  Who  seconds  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  I.  As  I  spoke  I  polislied  off 
the  last  slice  of  the  tongue. 

"  Those  in  favour  !  "  cried  the  president. 

Coulson  wasunanimouslyelected.  "Speech, 
speech ! "  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the 
room.  Blushing  and  stammering,  he  rose 
and  acknowledged  the  honour  in  a  regular 
treat  of  a  harangue.  He  had  always  longed 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Literary  Society ; 
his  father. wished  him  to  improve  his  mind  ; 
he  w!is  sure  nothing  improved  the  mind 
like  Junior  Literary  Associations ;  and  he 
hoped  they'd  all  enjoyed  their  food.  If  they 
liked  it,  he  concluded,  he  did  not  grudge  the 
expense.  (Loud  oheers.)  Coulson  looked, 
while  the  cheering  was  on,  more  like  Verdmit 
Ureen  than  ever.  We  all  thought  we'd 
never  seen  suck  an  idiot  of  a  chap.  But  we 
hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  what  a  lark  we'd 
had  out  of  him.  So  far  from  it  that  Hoppy 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  in  a  neatly 
expressed  speech  ;  and  then  we  all  went  off 
to  bed,  feeUng  that  it  was  almost  worth 
coming  to  school  to  have  such  a  good  time. 
Some  of  the  chaps  were  a  little  troubled  with 
internal  aches,  but  they  didn't  mind  the 
pain  in  the  glory. 

Next  morning,  as  we  were  going  in  to 
breakfast,  Hoppy  seemed  to  have  recovered 
his  appetite.  "  Got  any  grub,  Slops  ?  "  he 
said  to  me. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Did  we  finish 
that  potted  lobster  yesterday  at  tea  ?  " 

"  Think  we  did.  Anyhow,  we'd  better  be 
on  the  safe  side.  Can't  live  on  school  food. 
You  might  go  down,  old  cliap,  and  bring  up 
a  tongue  or  some  jam.  Yon  can  afford  to  be 
late ;  J  can't  —  had  a  dozen  late  marks 
alreaily  this  week." 

So  down  I  went  to  fetch  the  grub. 
Hoppy's  hamper  and  mine  were  together. 
I  looked  in  his  first.  "  By  Jove  !  "  I  said, 
"  we've  been  going  it.  Hardly  a  thing  left. 
Where's  that  tongue  ? " 

There  was  no  tongue  or  ham  to  be  seen  ; 
only  a  few  biscuits  and  a  tin  or  two  of 
pickles.  I  began  to  get  anxious.  Had  some 
fellow  bagged  them  ?  I  looked  in  my  own, 
but  liere  there  was  the  same  emptiness.  My 
ham  had  disappeared,  several  of  my  pickle- 
jars,  half  my  tins  of  potted  meat,  and  nearly 
all  my  jam.  I  was  desperate.  I  looked  in 
other  hampers— not  a  sign  of  either  ham  or 
tongue,  but  the  same  aching  void  e\'eiy\vliere. 
Furious  and  helpless,  I  rushed  upstairs  and 
in  to  breakfast.    I  tookQ^^g^J^  without 
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a  murmur — the  great  sorrow  had  swallowed 
up  the  little  trial. 

"  Well,"    said    Hoppy,    "  where's  the 

tongue  ?  " 

"  Hops,"  I  answered  solemnly,  "  they're 
all  gone — ham,  tongue  and  all.  Some  chap's 
prigged  them." 

He  whistled.    "  Sure  ?  "  he  said. 

''Certain,"  I  replied.  "  WIty,  the  hampers 
were  nearly  empty." 

"  A  rum  go,"  said  Hoppy,  looking  un- 
usually gloomy.  "  A  beastly  thing  having 
a  thief  in  the  house.  •!  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  tell  Vernon,  and  then  there'll  be  a 
row.  We  shall  have  to  hide  away  our  pipes 
and  tobacco." 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be,"  I  reflected. 

"  I  wonder.  Can't  be  any  of  last  term's 
chaps,  anyhow.    We  know  them.''' 

'*  Must  be  a  new  fellow,"  I  said  logically 
enough. 

"  Who  are  they  ?  Let's  see — there's  Cath- 
cart  and  Higham— they  look  all  right.  Then 
there's  Coulson.    He's  too  much  of  an  ass." 

We  were  both  nonplussed  for  a  while. 
Hoppy  sat  munching  his  bread  reflectively. 
As  for  me,  I  couldn't  touch  anything.  Sud- 
denly, to  my  unutterable  surprise,  my  friend 
burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  nearly 
got  him  a  hundred  lines  from  the  prefect  at 
the  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  see  ! "  he  cried. 

"  See  what  ?  Don't  get  us  a  huge  '  impot,' 
whatever  you  see." 

"  Why,  dou't  you  see  ?  "  he  roared 

again,  but  more  cautiously  this  time. 

"  Stop  laughing,  you  fool  I "  I  said  authori- 
tativdy.    "  X>id  you  do  it  yourself  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  exactly  1    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  AThy,"  he  said,  "  we've  eaten  it  already." 

"  When  ?  Yon  must  have  tucked  in.  I 
haven't  touched  the  tongue  myself,  and  as 
for  the  ham — we  haven't  had  half  that 
hamper,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  What  about  last  night  ? "  he  said. 
"  Don't  you  see  now  ?  '  If  you've  liked  the 
food,  I  don't  grudge  the  expense  ! '  Verdant 
Green,  indeed ! " 

"What's  all  this  rot?"  I  cried.  "You 
can't  mean  ? " 

"  But  I  ifo  mean  it.  It's  us  that's  been 
green,  I  think."  (Hoppy  wasn't  always 
grammatical  when  he  was  excited).  "  He's 
a  clever  one.  Fancy  making  ue  eat  all  our 
own  stuff,  and  getting  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
it,  too  ! " 

"  By  Jingo  !  "  I  cried,  "  is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.    That  was  our  ham  we 


tucked  into  yesterday,  and  ovr  tongue,  and 
Roberts's  pickles,  and  Brown's  jam.  Well, 
he  is  a  deep  one.  What  wouldn't  I  give  to 
look  such  a  fool  as  he  does !  "  Hoppy 
stopped,  absorbed  in  admiration.  I  pulled 
him  up.  "  We  look  fools  enough,  anyhow," 
I  said.    "  A  nice  mess  you've  made  of  it !  " 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Slops,"  he  said.  "  Ad- 
mire genius  wherever  you  see  it.  Verdy's 
diddled  us,  there's  no  mistake  about  that, 
and  1  fancy  he'll  diddle  us  again  if  we  try 
it  on." 

"  But  it's  a  nice  thing  if  he's  to  steal  our 
stuff  for  nothing,"  I  protested. 

"  Pooh  1  you  are  bhnd.  Didn't  you  see  he 
didn't  touch  a  thii^  of  it  ?    He  gave  m 

our  ham  and  tongue,  and  ive  carved  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  other  chaps,  and  Roberts  gave 
out  his  own  stuff,  too.  It's  about  the 
neatest  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"Then  thtifs  why  he  was  ill  in  prep.  I" 
I  ci'ied,  as  various  lights  burst  in  on  my 
mind. 

"  Of  course  it  was.  And  think  how  he 
got  us  to  lug  up  our  own  grub  from  down- 
8tau:s  !  And  to  look  such  a  dotty  old  ass  all 
the  time  I  Why,  the  whole  thing's  the  best 
thing  ever  done,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so." 

"I  shouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  I  remon- 
strated. 

"  I  shall,  though.  He's  a  genius,  and  I 
take  off  my  cap  to  him.  And  ali  that  stuff 
about  the  allegory  and  judging  by  appear- 
ances !  It  was  splendid  !  Look  at  him 
now,  looking  all  over  a  fool.  Why,  he's  a 
regular  Shakespeare.  Sloppy,  you  and  I  had 
better  make  an  alliance  with  him." 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "you  know  best." 

"  Catch  him  going  out  at  breakfast," 
replied  Hoppy,  "and  Ave'U  arrange  about 
terms." 

Coulson  seemed  a  trifle  anxious  when  he 
saw  the  two  of  ns  comiug  his  way  ;  for 
between  us  we  were  a  tough  pair  to  manage ; 
but  he  was  soon  reassured  when  Hoppy,  in 
tones  of  unaffected  admiration,  told  him  how 
he  respected  liitn.  "I  shall  let  all  the  school 
know  what  a  clever  chap  yon  are,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  cried  Yerdy  anxiously. 

"Why  ever  not?" 

"  Because  it  would  spoil  all  the  fun.  It's 

the  greatest  lark  in  the  world  to  fool  chaps 
by  making  them  think  they  fool  you." 

"  There's  a  lot  in  that,"  said  Hoppy.  "  But 
you  are  a  genius,  and  no  mistake.  Let's 
bind  an  alliance." 

The  alliance  was  bound,  and  it  lasted  till 
Coulson  left.  ^  -  i 

"  You  see,"  h6stsaid,^^0&l£  me  that 


He  hoped  they'd  all  enjoyed  theii  food.    If  they  liked  it,  he  did^not 
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newly  elected  members  always  provided  the 
grab,  didn't  you  ? " 

«  We  did,"  said  Hoppy. 

"  Well,"  answered  Verdy,  "  you  were  new 
members,  don't  you  see,  and  so  I  thouglit 
you  should  provide  it." 

"  Quite  right,  too,"  said  Bops,  who  bad  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  fitting  in  one  who  was 
going  in  for  the  law. 


"Well,"  said  Coulsou  again,  "now  the 
alliance  is  formed,  you  sh^  have  some  of 
my  ham.  and  tongue.    I  put  it  away  in  my 
box  ;  well  share  it." 
"    "  You're  a  jewel,"  said  Hoppy. 

"  On  one  condition,"  said  Coulson. 

"  AVhnt's  that  ?  " 

"  That  you  still  call  me  Verdy  and  pretend 
to  the  chaps  that  I'm  an  ass." 


MY  PRETTY  CHILD. 

jy^O  paisde  deas,  I  did  not  know 

How  cold  the  winter's  blast  could  blow 
Into  her  heart,  with  what  despair 
Earth  drew  her  bloom  and  blossom  fair. 
How  lone  a  man  might  come  and  go 
When  you  were  here — how  could  I  know? 

How  could  I  know,  my  pretty  child, 
When  gracious  summer  looked  and  smiled, 
Soft  were  the  sleeping  roses'  breath 
Who  did  not  know  a  dream  of  death, 
Like  him  who  stood  in  glad  surprise 
At  love  discovered  in  your  eyes, 
That  fleeting  time  so  slow  could  pass 
I  did  not  know,  mo  paisde  deas. 

My  pretty  child,  I  did  not  know  ^ 
How  I  had  watched  you  come  and  go. 
How  I  had  listened  for  your  song, 
How  short  your  shy  caress,  how  long 
Your  absence  was,  till  praying  I 
Looked  up  to  Heaven  with  a  cry 
To  call  you  back,  there  saw  a  star     '  \ 
And  knew  how  far  God's  gardens  are. 

DORA  SIGERSON. 


Hosledby<^OOQle 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  REAWAKENING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  Neville  Ehwahds. 


lUvstrafed  f?-om  Photographs  hij  the  Author. 


NOW  that  South  Africa  is  at  last 
awakened  from  the  tiideoiis  night- 
mare of  war,  in  which  slie  lias  hiin 
prostrate  for  nearly  three  yeaii?,  she  is  once 
again  attracting  the  att^tiou  of  tlie  world  to 
her  wondrous  stores  of  jewels  and  gold.  As 
everyone  is  aware,  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  there  such  wonderful  diamond- 
mines  as  those  at  Kimberley,  or  such  treasures 


For  Kimberley  is  the  veritable  home  of 
the  diamond.  It  is  true  that  these  extra- 
ordinarily prized  bits  of  stone,  for  which 
men  and  women  will  sell  their  souls  and 
bodies,  are  found  in  other  places  as  well ;  but 
they  are  mere  homeless  vagrants,  so  to  speak, 
lying  scattered  about  in  the  earth  as  if 
dropped  there  by  chance,  with  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  mine  to  indicate  their  origin. 


THK  GRKAT  HOLE  OF  THE  DE  BBRliS  IHAMONIJ-MINK,   KIM!iKRLKY,  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY. 


of  gold  as  in  the  country  of  our  late  enemies, 
over  which  the  British  Fli^  now  proudly 
waves. 

The  diamond-fields  being  older,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  alwolutely  unique 
character,  claim  attention  first. 

Kimberley,  "  where  the  diamonds  come 
from,"  is  a  place  wbicli  always  possesses 
Tnore  than  ordinary  interest.  Its  lont^- 
protractcd  siege  and  gallant  relief  tnrncd 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  workl  to  that  dnsty, 
mcan-lofiking  corner  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  spot  wiiich  is  nevertheless  its  chief  jewel- 
shop,  from  which  over  £4,000,000  worth  of 
gems  find  their  way  every  year. 
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Bnt  at  Kimberley  it  is  a  different  CJise 
altogether.  It  is  as  if  ibe  coiner  of  these 
valuable  brilliants  had  been  here  tracked  to 
his  lair.  When  you  enter  the  great  mines 
there,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  one  of  Nature's 
laboratories,  where,  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
the  mighty  Alcbemist,  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation from  bringing  down  and  lifting 
np  continents,  produced  these  glittering 
playthings. 

What  is  a  diamond  ?  Scientists  will  tell 
von  that  if  yon  snbject  one  to  an  intense 
iieat,  yonr  priceless  stone  will  be  resolved 
into  nothing  but  a  black  lump  of  pure 
charcoal.  r^i^i^\o 

Hosled  by  VjOOglC 
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But  alas  !  these  scieotists  fail  to  explain,  been  to  immerBe  particles  of  charcoal  into 

what  each  one  of  us  wonld  like  to  know  for  his  molten  iron  brought  bo  a  tremendous  heat, 

own  exclusive  use,  how  to  make  a  satisfactory  and  then,  by  suddenly  cooling  the  mt^s,  to 

diamond  out  of  a  bit  of  charcoal.    As  a  produce,   by   its   shrinking',   an  enormous 

matter   of  fact,  indeed,  one  or  two  men  pressure  such  as  no  other  means  could  give, 

actually    have    sncceeded     in     producing  Then,  on  breaking  open  the  iron,  the  tiny 

diamonds  out  of  it,  but  a  gem  only  the  size  gems  are  found  within. 

of  a  pin's  head  is  the  usual  result.    Tlie         In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  know  there 

method,  however,  by  which  they  achieved  is  intense   lieat,  we  know  there  was  the 

this  forms  a  probable  clue  to  the  way  Nature  pressure    caused   by   slu'inkage,    and,  we 

created  hers  at  Kimberley.    Man's  way  has  believe,   hence  the  diamonds.     Only  old 
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Diime  Nature  has  j^ot  the  secret  in  tiiat 
witch's  hat  of  hers  of  making  them  a  decent 
size. 

At  Kimberiey  there  is  special  justification 
for  this  tlieory  of  liow  tlie  diamonds  came 
there.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
what  we  to-day  know  as  diamond  mines  our 
prehistoric  ancestors  knew  as  volcanoes. 
Thonjrh  the  country  now  lies  so  flat  that, 
as  ("oiumaTulant  Cronje  put  it,  "there's  no 
hill  between  Kinibcrley  ajid  Bloemfonteiu 
higher  than  an  ant-heap,"  yet  it  is  pretty 
eviih'nt  that  these  mines,  which  are  great 


covered  at  a  time  when  things  were  as  bad 
as  tliey  well  could  be.  "  It  is  always  a  feast 
or  a  fast  in  Sontli  Africa,"  is  a  wcll-knowu 
Colonial  saying  ;  and  truly  when  things  are 
bad  there,  they  are  very  bad.  Certainly 
nothing  could  have  been  much  worae  than 
the  position  of  things  in  1867.  Merchants 
were  failing  all  over  the  country,  credit  was 
exhausted,  and  agriculture  at  its  last  gasp. 
Then,  like  a  bappy  waking  frnm  an  evil 
dream,  came  the  news  that-  diamonds  had 
been  discovered.  "Ex  Africa  mnper  aliquid 
vovi""  is  a  saying  dating  from  the  days  of 


circular  ])ipes  going  straight  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  were  once  high,  active 
craters  filled  with  molten  lava.  It  is  in  this 
"  bine  ground,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  lava  which  ran 
from  Mont  Pdee,  that  the  diamonds  are 
found. 

When  tlie  mines  were  first  discovered,  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  illimitable  depth  to  which 
these  craters  seem  to  go.  In  fact,  South 
Afi-ica  found  it  hard  to  realise  the  good 
fortune  which  had  been  suddenly  flung  at 
her  feet.    For  the  diamond-fields  were  dis- 


Pliny,  and  "  Out  of  Africa  always  some- 
thing new  "  it  was  felt  to  bo  indeed,  when 
diamonds  were  found  in  snob  an  mdikely, 
outlandish  spot  as  that  where  Kimburley  now 
stands. 

For  the  district  is  such  an  "abomination 
of  desolation."  A  raw,  red  country  of 
blank,  barren  earth,  with  nothing  on  its 
surface  but  tiny,  withered-looking  sage 
bushes  at  wide  intervals,  like  the  tufts  of 
wool  on  a  Hottentot's  head.  A  laud  where 
it  takes  tlu'ee  acres  to  keep  a  sheep,  and  then 
the  animal  gets  j^iore  ex^i^^mij^food. 
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There  was  no  railway  to  the  north  in 
those  days.  What  earthly  nse  was  it  to  run 
a  line  into  such  an  utterly  barren  and  un- 
promising waste,  with  no  inhabltante  but  a 
few  half-starved  Boer  farmers  and  traders  at 
long  distances  apart,  and  a  few  wretehed 
Griquas  and  Bushmen  living  on  snails  and 
locusts  ?  Yet,  Glib  of  this  desert,  as  it  then 
was,  came  one  day  the  news  that  a  trader 
named  Joim  O'Reilly  liail  ^^ot.  what  looked 
to  be  "  very  like  a  diamond,"  froifi  a  httle 
Griqna  boy  whom  he  had  seen  phiying  with 
it  under  the  blazing  sun.  80  little  was 
known  of  diamonds  in  those  days  that 
O'Reilly  had  to  wander  round  for  a  long 
time  before  he  could  find  anyone  scientific 
enough  to  certify  as  to  the  nature  of  his  find. 

If  this  news  created  interest,  what  must 
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have  been  the  wild  excitement  wlicn,  not 
long  after,  another  trader,  named  Van 
Niekerk,  lii'onglit  down  and  sold  in  Cape 
Town  for  £10,000  a  most  magnificent  stone 


of  the  first  water  whicli  he  luid  bought  from 
a  Hottentot  for  £400  ?  This  diamond  was 
the  famous  "  Star  of  South  Africa,"  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Countess  of  Dudley, 


THE  GREAT  HARD  ROCK  SHAFT-HEAD  AT  DB  BBEKS 
DIAMOND-MINES. 


and  said  to  be  worth  £25,000.  These 
stones,  however,  were  found  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Kimberley,  in  a  district 

where  nothing  much  has  come  to  light  since. 
It  was  not  till  1870,  or  three  years  after 
John  O'Reilly  found  the  little  G-riqua  boy 
"  ]ilaying  cliuck -farthing  with  the  destinies 
of  Sontli  Africa,"  as  it  lias  been  termed,  that 
the  first  of  the  great  mines  was  discovered  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  where  Kimberley  now 
stand  s- 

The  rush  to  the  Arctic  horrors  of  the 
Klondyke  at  the  magic  cry  of  gold  is  so 
fresh  in  one's  recollections  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  what  followed.  Men 
will  sell  their  souls  for  gold,  but  even 
nugget-hnnting  is  tiimo  to  the  excitement 
of  feeling,  when  sorting  through  ground, 
that  at  any  moment  you  may  come  across  a 
large  fortune  ift^fts^y  Jiet)ibl<i=>x^  "P 
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fortutie-liLiMtem  ciimu  —  in  ox-waifons,  in 
niiik'-cMrts,  on  horses,  an(]  on  foot,  people  of 
every  nation  mider  the  sun — men,  women, 
and  even  children  braving  the  terrors  of  the 
long;  six  weeks'  trek  over  the  sun-baked, 
waterless  Karoo  in  the  mad  struggle  for  tJiat 
will-o'-th'-uisp  wealth.  A  town  of  tents 
and  galvanised  iron  shanties  was  quickly 
formed,  which  looked  then — as,  for  that 
matter,  it  does  to-day— as  if  it  had  been 
shaken  down  out  of  a  pepper-pot  among  the 
heaps  of  mine  debris. 

Everyone  turned  digger,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  stuff  taken  out  of  the  ground  were 
so  colossal  tliat  the  holes  thus  formed  grew 
to  extraordinary  proportions.  Indeed,  they 
now  constitute  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  modern  world.  Their  size  is  positively 
awe-inspiring.  Some  idea  of  their  vastnesH 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  all  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  conld  be 
placed  in  any  one  of  tlieni.  Yet  the  topmost 
pinnacle  would  scarcely  come  level  with  the 
surface,  for  they  are  over  500  feet  deep. 
Their  sides  are  perfect  precipices,  and, 
though  working  in  these  great  holes  lias 
been  disconthiued  for  years,  you  may  even 
now  bo  startled  by  the  avalanches  which 
come  thundering  down  into  their  abysses 
from  the  sides.  The  photograph  on  page  420 
shows  one  of  these  great  holes  aa  they  are  to 
be  seen  to-day,  empty  and  desolate,  for  all 
the  working  now  takes  place  underneath,  the 
gresit  cavity  at  the  top  being  as  nothing  in 
deyith  to  what  has  been  attained  below. 

In  the  old  days  of  open  working  the  scene 
the  mines  presented  was  most  extraordinary, 
as  will  bo  seen  on  reference  to  our  illustra- 
tion on  page  i21.  This  v;ist  amphitheatre  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  acres  was  spread 
over  with  a  network  of  thousands  of  wir^ 
like  a  gigantic  spider's  web.  Every  claim- 
owner  had  a  wire,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  consequently  so  gi-eat  as  almost  to  darken 
the  work  below.  Hero  the  natives  swarmed 
like  ants  over  the  ground  in  the  work  of 
extracting  the  ore,  which  was  hauled  to  the 
surface  in  buckets  running  on  the  wires  by 
horse- whins. 

All  this  is  changed  now.  All  the  wires, 
all  the  stirring  life  have  vanished.  In  place 
of  the  picturesqiie,  happy-go-lncky  diggers, 
with  their  wives  and  children  sorting 
through  gravel  under  huge  sunshades,  there 
is  the  one  great  corporatiou,  the  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mines,  owning  all  the  mines, 
and  turning  out  diamonds  with  no  more 
excitement  or  enthusiasm  over  the  proce^ 


than  if  its  products  were  coal  or  candles. 
They  are  the  mighty  masters  who  own 
everything,  by  the  light  of  whose  counten- 
ance the  town  of  Kimberley,  in  a  sobered, 
bereaved  way —for  its  life  has  gone  with  the 
diggers— continues  to  exist. 

"  How  was  it,"  I  once  asked  one  of  these 
old-time  miners,  "  that  j^ou  all  parted  with 
your  claims  and  let  Cecil  Rhodes  buy  you 
out,  when  you  might  have  gone  on  getting 
out  diamonds  for  youreelves  ?  " 

"All  !  Rhodes  is  a  great  man  and  a  cute 
man,"  he  replied,  "  but  even  he  conld  not  have 
got  all  the  mines  into  one  control  if  other 
causes  had  not  come  to  his  assistance.  It  was 
like  this,  you  see.  At  hrst  it  was  delightful — 
we  dug  awayand  got  out  our  diamonds  without 
any  trouble.  lint  after  a  time,  when  claims 
got  deeper,  water  began  to  come  in  ;  then 
the  waste  rock  from  the  sides  commenced 
to  faU  and  smothered  out  our  claims  faster 
than  we  could  clear  them.  So  it  gradually 
became  evident  that  we  had  got  beyond  our 
depth  in  more  senses  than  one.  Only  a  big 
company  with  millions  to  spend  in  starting 
afresh  to  mine  underneath  the  open  workings 
could  ever  hope  to  do  any  good.  So  we  had 
to  give  in.  Then,  again,  we  had  no  means 
of  stopping  the  thefts  by  our  Kaffirs,  and  we 
undersold  each  other  with  what  stones  we 
did  get.  Ah,  yes !  I  suppose  it  was  bound 
to  come,  but  many  of  us  lost  our  all,"  he 
sadly  concluded. 

To  visit  the  mines  now,  a  permit  has  to  be 
obtained  from  the  all-powerful  De  Beers 
Company  bef(n-e  yon  v;.m  enter  their  sacred 
precincts.  Once  inside,  iiowever,  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  you  are  allowed  to  roam 
about  unattended,  as  if  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  paving-stones  were  being  got  out 
of  the  earth.  The  "  Hard  Rock  Shaft,"  a 
photograph  of  which  is  on  page  423,  whose 
lofty,  Eiffel  Tower-like  spire  is  sach  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  Kimberley,  is  about  the 
first  object  the  visitor  notes  on  entering.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  used  by  the 
garrison  for  searchlight  communications 
with  the  relieving  force.  Here,  night  and 
day,  at  the  speed  of  express  trains,  the 
trucks  come  whizzing  up  from  the  various 
levels,  1,000  to  1,500  feet  below,  and  empty 
themselves  into  an  ore-bin,  which  auto- 
matically reloads  other  trucks. 

Then  comesa  wonderful  automatic  triumph. 
The  truckapassunderan  endless,  ever-running 
wire  rope  (see  page  423)  and  instantly,  as  if 
moved  by  a  spirit  hand,  start  off  on  a  long 
journey  to  the  "floors,"  where  the  ore  is 
deposited.   Thc^;;|^i^^^f^  be  ex- 
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plaincid,  are  just  large,  fenced-in  spaces 
where  the  hard  ore  is  allowed  t»  lie  in  order 
to  get  soft. 

When  the  diamond-fields  were  first  dis- 
covered, this  hardness  of  the  ore  was  one  of 
the  principal  troubles.  No  one  knew  how 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily.  To  crush  the  stuff 
was  to  mn  the  risk  of  also  crushing  to  atoms 
some  splendid  lai^e  diamond,  while  to  pass 
huge  lumps  would  be  to  miss  unnumbered 
finds.  There  was 
an  old  Boer,  how- 
ever, who  was  no- 
ticed never  to  have 
any  trouble.  What 
did  he  do  ?  He 
was  carefully 
watched,  to  discover 
his  wonderful  secret 
for  making  the  ore 
soft.  But  no.  one 
could  find  out  what 
he  did  to  it.  And 
no  wonder  ;  for  he 
did— nothing.  He 
just  kept  it  by  him 
and  left  all  to  Na- 
ture. The  rain  and 
the  sun  and  the 
air  played  upon  it, 
and  behold, his  hard 
rock  crumbled  into 
soft  mud  and 
gravel!  That  is 
Mie  system  of  treat- 
ment followed  to 


this  day.  Over  miles  of 
ground  the  ore  is  spread 
and  allowed  to  lie  for  about 
six  months  before  it  is  taken 
up  for  further  treatment. 

To  cover  these  miles 
there  is  a  perfect  network 
of  railways  within  the  mine 
grounds.  Of  the  "light" 
order,  it  is  true,  but  with 
real  engines  and  cars  run- 
ning on  them.  Some  of  tlie 
engines  are  very  tiny— not 
much  larger,  indeed,  than  a 
good  big  dog,  and  conse- 
({uently  not  always  strong 
enough  for  the  work  in 
hand.  This  was  proved  to 
me  on  one  occasion  in 
rather  an  amusing  way.  I 
hailed  one  of  these  passing 
trains,  which  pulled  uj),  and 
I  got  on  board.  Excepting 
for  a  long  comet's  tail  of  trucks  behind 
us,  the  driver  and  I  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves. After  a  time  we  came  to  a  high 
bank.  The  engine  panted  and  strained  till 
one  feared  it  would  nave  apoplexy.  W^e  got 
red  in  the  face  in  sympathy  with  the  poor 
thing,  but  ail  to  no  purpose.  We  began  to 
stop.  "  Oi  reckon  we  maun  git  aht  and  give 
her  a  shoov,"  said  the  Cornish  driver.  One 
has  so  often  heard  sarcastically  irate  passen- 
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gers  on  delayed  trains  at  Bank  Holiday  times 
in  England  call  out  to  guards  asking  if  they 
should  get  out  and  push,  that  it  struck  me  as 
iiTesistihly  comical  actually  to  do  it.  But 
though  we  "  slioved  "  with  all  our  niifrht — 
the  Coi'Tiishman,  myself,  and  tlic  engine — our 
united  efforts  were  unavailing.  It  was  not 
till  we  iiad  executed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
parting  with  lialf  our  trucks,  taking  tiie 
other  half  over  oin'  Paris  AHin(nimi,%\\\mtn\g 
them  into  a  siding,  and  then  returning  for 
those  loft  behind,  that  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue onr  journey  out  to  where  the  gigantic 
w"ashing  machine  were  at  work  separating 
the  debris  from  the  pebbles. 

For,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out, 
tliere  is  a  good  deal  else  besides  diamonds 
that  comes  out  of  the  mines.  In  fact,  if 
one  diamond  is  hi  a  barrowfnl  of  ore,  the 
Company  feels  that  its  average  is  well  kept 
up.  Consequently,  to  get  rid  of  the  debris 
in  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  way  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  method  by  which 
this  is  achieved  afc  Kimberley  is  as  simple  a& 
it  is  clever.  If  you  were  to  pour  into  a 
wash-basin  a  steady  stream  of  nuid,  gravel, 
and  water,  while  at  the  same  time  you  kept 
on  stirring  the  mixture  round  and  round,  it 
is  obvious  tliafc  the  mud  and  water  would 
ovei-llow,  and  only  the  pebbles,  being  heavier, 
wonld  l)e  left.  This  is  exactly  the  princi])le 
of  the  diauiotiil-washiiig  maohlnes,  one  of 
which  gigantic  erections  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  on  page  4-28.  Having  once  got 
the  pebbles  alone,  of  course  it  is  simple 
enougli  to  sort  them  through  for  the 
diamonds. 

This  is  the  really  fascinating  part  of  the 


whole  bnsiness.  Up 
to  th,is  point  yuii 
may  have  wandei'cd 
round  this  Arabian 
Night's  treasure  - 
held  and  yet  never 
seen  a  sign  of  a 
gem.  But  at  the 
sorting  tables  it  is 
quite  exciting. 
Sweep  goes  the 
gravel  in  front  of 
the  operator,  and 
wiiile  you  are  think- 
ing :  "  I  wonder  if 
tltat's  a.  diainond," 
his  lightning  eye 
and  uneri'ing  hand 
have  spotted  it  and 
dropped  it  into  a 
salt  -  cellar.  You 
realise  that  if  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold," 
many  stones  that  do  not  glitter  may  be 
diamonds.  Numbers  of  queer-looking,  dis- 
coloured pebbles,  that  you  would  have  passed, 
are  seized  by  the  experienced  operator,  who 
knows  that  diamonds,  hke  men,  cannot 
always  be  judged  by  a  rough  exterior. 

The  pebbles  are  again  re-sorted  by  gangs 
of  Kaffirs.  These  are  under  the  supervision 
of  lynx-eyed  overseers,  as  the  Kathr,  "  for 
ways  that  are  dark  and  for  tricks  that  are 
vain,"  is  alinosL  as  peculiar  as  the  Heathen 
Chinee.  The  mining  native  is  a  simple- 
minded  beggar,  but  withal  possessing  a  con- 
siderable faculty  of  taking  care  of  number 
one.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
value  of  these  shiny  stones,  and  was  a  willing 
co-operator  in  the  wicked  white's  wily  ways 
of  getting  them.  "Mo  steal  fine  diamond, 
me  get  ])'raps  luuidred  pounds.  Hundred 
pounds  buy  me  eight,  p'raps  dozen  wives. 
l)ozen  wives,  good  bizness.  They  till  niealie 
patch,  me  smoke  pipe  all  day,  mc  look  ou. 
Me  no  more  work."  Here  was  a  philosophy 
and  a  vista  of  the  perfect  life  for  the  black 
man,  and  all  to  be  had  for  the  concealing  of 
a  diamond  or  two.  But,  like  so  many  other 
things  good  in  moderation,  the  Kaffir  over- 
did the  business.  The  claim-(i»ners  kicked 
when  they  found  that  he  secretly  sold  for' 
himself  far  more  diamonds  than  he  fuuiul 
for  them. 

It  was  this  more  than  anything  else  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  system  introduced  by 
the  De  Beers  Company  of  making  ah  the 
natives  in  their  employ  live  as  prisoners  in 
compounds.  Here,  though  deprived  of  some 
of  the  wild  j'o^a  of  (^^i^j^^J^he  native 
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does  not  liiivo  a  Inul  time  of  it  on  the  whole. 
If  !i  priKuiicv,  lie  is  a  well-piiitl  ono.  tie  ^etw 
ivboat  £4  :i  month  and  liis  "  skoir,"  as  lie 
calls  his  niualic-nieal  poiTuige,  with  thi^  rif^ht 
of  buying  evei'ything  in  the  compound  stores 
at  almost  cost  price.  Wood  and  water  are 
given  to  him  free,  and  tlie  hospital  is  always 
open  to  him  in  case  of  accident  or  sick- 
ness. There  ia  no  Mrs.  Grundy  to  dictate 
how  much  or  liow  little  clothing  he  shall 
wear. 

The  Company,  as  will  be  gathered,  are 
unayinpiithetic  towards  his  aspirations  to  the 
life  of  earthly  bliss  we  have  described.  Even 
the  darky's  laudable  desire  to  communicate 
with  his  "  brothers  "  outside  tlie  compound 
is  checked.  This  used  to  take  the  form  of 
throwing  over  the  wall  tins  of  condensed 
milk,  in  which  diamonds  had  been  placed  as 
keepsakes,  but  it  was  stopped  by  his  unfeel- 
ing masters  placiug  netting  overhead.  If 
the  native  goes  to  the  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence of  ratting  holes  in  his  own  flesh  with  a 
penknife  and  planting  diamonds  therein  "to 
see  if  they  will  grow,"  his  masters  will  not 
even  let  him  have  them  :us  the  reward  which 
should  be  due  to  experiment.  Hut  at  the 
same  time  they  are  careful  of  his  well-being  : 


for  a  week  before  he  leaves  lie  is  generously 
dosed  with  medicines  to  pre\'eiit  liim  getting 
indigestion  from  any  gems  he  may  have 
swallowed. 

Still,  with  all  their  efforts,  the  Company 
do  not  have  things  all  their  own  way.  The 
pastime  of  I.D.B.  (illicit  diamond  buying) 
still  goes  merrily  on- -this  notwitlistiinding 
that  the  forfeits  in  the  game  are  usually 
"seven  yeai-s'  hard"  on  the  breakwater  at 
Cape  Town  to  anyone  unlucky  enough  to  be 
caught  in  possession  of  an  uncut  diamond 
without  tlie  written  perniissiou  of  the  Kim- 
bcrloy  police.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  totid  output  is  thus  mis- 
appropriated. Certainly,  if  yon  go  to  the 
diamond-room  at  the  l)e  Beers  oftices  in 
Kimbcrley,  the  finest  stones  they  show  you 
are  those  stolen  by  their  own  rmp/of/on. 
These  are  actually  bought  back  by  them 
through  secret  channels.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  prevent  the  diamonds  getting  on  to 
the  European  market,  which  would  effectually 
ruin  the  Company's  power  of  keeping  up 
prices. 

The  diamond-room  at  the  I)e  Beers  offices 
is  quite  small,  yet  it  easily  holds  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vast  mines,  with  their  intricate 
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machinery  and  thousands  of  workers.  Indeed, 
you  can  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  ludici-ouB- 
ness  of  the  contrast  between  the  mountains 
outsideand  the  molehills  within.  '-Diamonds, 
indeed  !  Why,  surely  those  little  heaps  on 
white  pieces  of  paper  sire  samples  of  soda 
or  sugar  —  anytiiing  you  like,  but  not 
diamonds  !  "  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that 
those  rough,  dull  pebbles  will  one  day  add 
lustre  to  beauty's  crown  at  stately  dance 
or  royal  reception ;  that  all  fashionable 
womanhood  to  the  farj^hest  limits  of  the 
earth  is  hungering  for  the  possession  of 
those  bits  of  pebbles  in  this  out-of-the-way 
spot. 

The  gold-mining  district  of  Johannesburg 

is  in  many  ways  quite  as  astonishing  as  the 
place  whence  the  world's  diamonds  emanate. 

No  one  avIio  has  travelled  there  by  that 
long  train  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  through  the  desolate  red 
Karoo  and  the  interminable  prairie  stretches 
of  empty  grass  veldt  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Ti'ansvaal,  can  ever  forget 
his  first  sight  of  the  great  Main  Reef. 
During  the  long  journey  it  almost  seems  at 
times  as  if  leave 
had  been  taken  of 
theworld  altogether 
and  a  change  made 
to  a  desolate  planet. 
Then  this  scene  of 
almost  unparalleled 
human  activity 
bursts  upon  you. 
Far  as  the  eye  csin 
see  on  either  hand, 
shaft  -  head,  mill, 
and  towering  chim- 
ney succeed  each 
other  in  an  almost 
unbroken  line. 
Where  once  cannon 
thundered  and  rifles 
rattled  their  death- 
dealing  notes,  the 
old,  sonorous  sound 
of  the  mills  has 
resumed  its  sway. 
Pervading  all,  like 
the  voice  of  the 
ocean,  fchey  call  to 
one  another  as  <Iee[) 
calleth  to  deep. 
Here,  day  and  night  for  ever,  the  migitty 
stamps,  silent  and  rusting  so  long,  arc  once 
iigain  singing  their  hymn  of  work  as  they 
unceasingly  poiind  up  the  guld-beai'ing  oi'c. 

All  the  way,  as  the  train  turns  to  the  left 


at  Elandsfoiitein  Junction  and  heads  for 
Johanuesburg,  the  same  roar  and  the  same 
scenes  greet  ear  and  eye.  Of  Johannesburg, 
which  lives  by  this  golden  Diana,  that  won- 
derful mushroom  city  which  sprang  up  at 
the  cry  of  "  Gold,"  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  here.  Its  marvelloas  sky- 
scraping  buildings,  its  teleplioncs,  its  electric 
lights,  its  activity,  its  wealth,  and  all  the 
other  marks  of  its  astonishing  civilisation, 
have  been  described  so  often.  To  the 
thoughtful  man,  however,  interest  centres 
in  the  mines,  the  cause,  rather  than  in 
Johannesburg,  the  effect. 

And  the  mines  are  indeed  wonderful.  When 
the  reef  was  first  discovered  and  proclaimed 
as  a  gold-field  in  1886,  even  the  most  san- 
guine of  all  the  thousands  of  prospectors  and 
others  who  madly  rushed  to  peg  out  claims 
little  dreamed  of  wluit  really  vast  resources 
of  gold  lay  beneath  his  feet.  The  oi'e  was 
not  rich.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Johannes- 
burg mines  was  the  poorness  of  the  gold- 
bearing  rock.  It  was  the  jistonishing  quan- 
tity of    the  stuff  and   its  even  quality 
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througliout  which  made  it  such  a  unique 
milling  field.  The  great  reef  ran  like  a  road 
in  a  practically  unbroken  line  for  thirty 
]niles,  with  companies  at  -ivork  ort  it  all  the 
way.    All  that  Wost^eoessa^^^il^m  to  do 
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was  to  pub  down  machinery  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  handle  tlie  ore  in  vast 
quantities.  There  was  then  a  sure  and 
certain  profit  on  every  ton  which  came  out. 

This  ranch  was  patent  to  all  of  us.  What 
none  of  ns,  however,  realised  for  yeai-s  was 
that  these  companies'  vannted  shafts  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  deep  were  mere  scratchea  on 
tlie  snrface,  so  to  speak  ;  that  long  before 
they  reached  a  depth  at  which  minin*^  woidd 
be  an  impossibility,  they  would  have  come 
to  the  limits  of  the  very  narrow  strips  of 
gronud  they  had,  with  foohsh  lack  of  fore- 
sight, taken  up  for  themselves.  For  the 
reefs,  it  must  be  underatood,  did  not  go 
vertically  straight  into  the  ground,  but 
slanted  down  in  a  southerly  direction  at  an 
angle  of  from  forty  to  seventy  degrees,  grow- 
ing more  horizontal  the  deeper  they  went. 

Oh,  what  a  chance  was  there  for  all 
of  us  wlio  hved  in  Johannesburg  from  1886 
to  1893  !  The  golden  ball  literally  lay  at 
our  feet.  Every  time  we  crossed  the  reef  to 
the  south  we  trampled  on  the  fortune  which 
lay  beneath.  The  ground  was  absolutely 
unoccupied,  and  by  law  was  open  to  any 
one  of  us  to  peg  it  out  for  himself.  So  we 
should  have  acquired  the  rights  of  mining 
on  the  very  same  reef  out  of  which  the 
surface  companies  were  already  turning  out 
millions  of  pomids'  worth  of  gold  bullion. 
The  only  difference  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  a  much  deeper  shaft  would  be  required 
to  reach  the  treasure. 

Of  course,  when  the  bright  idea  dawned 


on  one  man,  it  hit  everyone  else  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
rush  to  peg  out  claims.  Men  used  to  wait 
up  with  gangs  of  Kaffirs  all  night.  The 
pegging  had  to  be  done  after  sunrise,  so 
each  Kaffir  was  armed  with  a  peg  which,  at 
the  first  peep  of  iiio  sun,  he  drove  into  the 
ground.  One  man  found  that  the  corner  of 
liis  claim  came  inside  Booyscn'8(^hurcli.  lie 
rushed  in  and  drove  his  peg  under  the  altar  ! 

Now,  in  addition  to  tlic  old  surface  com- 
panies extracting  gold,  tliere  are  rows  of 
these  deep-level  mines,  with  "deep-deep" 
mines  to  the  south  of  them,  and  even 
"deeper-deep-deeps"  beyond.  These  extend 
to  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
where  the  original  companies  are  working, 
and  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  striking 
the  reef  at  over  a  mile  deep  I 

To  do  this  is  a  gigantic  mining  proposition. 
In  many  cases  it  actually  means  that  the 
company  which  undertakes  it  will  have  to 
outlay  in  hard  cash  at  least  a  million  pounds, 
and  wait  five  or  even  ten  years  for  shaft 
sinking,  before  they  can  even  get  at  the 
^old.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  faith 
m  Johannesburg's  mines  possessed  by  its 
hard-headed  financier  and  men  of  business 
than  that  such  sums  should  be  forthcoming 
under  such  conditions. 

It  used  to  be  an  old  joke  in  Johannesburg 
that  there  were  three  degrees  of  liar — the 
liar,  the  adjectival  liar,  and — the  mining 
expert.  But  th^  (gyiyig,expgrt8,  not- 
withstanding this  hmt  atavividwia^ination, 
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in  the  case  of  the  i)robable  output  of  ilie  mines, 
have  actually,  in  nearly  every  instivncc,  fallen 
far  short  of  the  truth.  When  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  tiie  great  niiiiiiig  engineer  to  Messrs. 
Eothschild,  reported  on  the  liaiui  in  1895 — if 
memory  serves  me  right— he  then  estimated 
that  about  400,000  ounces  of  gold  per  mouth 
would  be  probably  the  maximum  the  mines 
would  pi-oduce.  This  amonnt  (392,022 
ounces,  to  be  exact)  was,  liowever,  turned 
out  just  before  the  war.  Ilis  estimate  would 
now  very  likely  be  placed  iit  nearer  double  that 
figure.  His  other  masterly,  tliough  cautious 
caicubition,  made  two  years  })reviously,  of 
£;-i25, 1)00, 000  (three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  million  pounds  sterling)  of  gold  fitUl 
lying  there  capable  of  being  mined  at  a 
profit,  vast  and  beyond  comprehension  as  his 
figures  are,  has,  by  the  testing  of  the  reef  at 
deptlis  then  undreamed  of,  been  virtually 
proved  to  be  only  a  third  or  fourth  of  the 
actual  store  of  wealth  awaiting  realisation. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  great 
American  mining  engineer,  has  since  given 
£8i).',0()0,000  Eis  his  estimate  of  the  gold 
which  c;ni  be  profitai)ly  got  out.  A  still 
larger  and  more  recent  estimate  is  that  given 
by  Messrs.  T.  H.  Leggett  and  F.  H.  Hatch, 
who,  besides  being  weil-known  Rand  mining 
experts,  are  members  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy.  These  gentlemen 
stated  last  October  that  in  their  opinion  the 
mines  would  last  forty-two  and  a  half  years 
while  prodncing  £30,000,000  per  annum. 
This  is  equal  to  a  total  production  of 
£1, 233,500, 709.  But  even  this  estimate  was 
based  on  the  Eissumption  that  mining  would 
be  cari'ied  on  to  a  vertical  deptii  of  (J, 000 
feet.  Ground  on  the  liand  changes  hands 
at  high  figures  where  the  reef  lies  at  8,000  feet. 

And  how  is  the  gold  extracted  ?  Let  us 
begin  by  going  down  one  of  the  mines,  and 
then  follow  the  procesri  tliroughout.  Yon 
enter  an  empty  "  skip "  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  which  has  just  done  duty  in  bringing 
up  a  truck-load  of  ore.  Suddenly  the  great 
cage  sinks  ander  you— the  bottom  of  the 
world  !ias  dropped  out.  You  are  falling 
through  black  darkness  to  perdition.  Tlien, 
jnst  as  suddenly,  couics  a  stop.  '•  Step 
here,"  says  a  voice  through  the  blackness, 
lint  you  are  too  frightened  to  step  anywhere. 
The  impression  is  firm  within  you  that 
if  you  venture  out  of  the  skip,  you  will  fall 
into  the  bottomless  pit.  Indeed,  you  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  invitation  ia  not  from 
Mephistopheles  himself. 

However,  Mephistopheles  lights  a  candle, 
and  you  discover  hin)  to  be  a  very  ordinary- 


looking  English  miner,  witli  a  pleasant  face. 
Courage  returns,  ai](l  vnn  willingly  follow 
your  guide  with  bended  liead  tlirongli  narrow, 
scalp-scraping  tunnels.  Tiny  tram-lines  run 
under  your  feet,  and  every  now  and  then  you 
have  to  stand  on  one  side  to  make  way  for 
yelling  gangs  of  naked  Zulus  pushing  trucks  of 
ore  along.  Arrived  at  the  end,  you  find  more 
natives  holding  yard-long  steel  drills,  which 
their  brethren  are  driving  into  the  hard  rock 
with  hammers.  Into  the  holes  thus  made 
dynamite  cartridges  will  ere  long  be  placed. 
When  the  ore  is  blasted  out,  and  the 
dynamite's  deadly  fumes  have  clciircd,  the 
miners  will  return,  and  tiie  trucks  be  loaded 
and  swung  to  the  top  of  the  shaft-head. 

At  this  dizzy  height  they  automatically 
capsize  into  a  great  ore-bin,  which  in  a 
similar  way  loads  other  tracks.  These  run 
into  the  ore-sorting  room,  where  the  barren 
rock  is  thrown  out.  The  good  ore  is  fed 
through  an  opening  in  the  floor  into  the 
great  stamping  mill,  or  "  battery,"  beneath. 

A  batteiy  is  nothing  else  but  a  pestle  and 
mortar  on  a  large  scale.  Imagine  a  series  of 
these  mortar-boxes,  in  every  one  of  which 
five  titanic  pestles,  each  weighing  1,000  lb., 
are  cetiselessly  rising  and  falling,  and  you 
at  once  liave  in  your  mind's  eye  a  clear 
]>icture  of  a  stamping  mill.  On  one  side  of 
the  stamp-boxes  there  is  a  fine  sieve,  through 
which  the  crushed  ore,  looking  hke  gruel,  is 
carried  by  water.  This  flows  down  the  long, 
sloping  plates  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
photograph.  These  plates  are  of  copper, 
coated  with  mercnry.  Mercnry,  as  every- 
one knows,  shares  with  many  human  beings 
the  peculiarity  of  sticking  to  any  gold  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Once  a  month 
the  })lates  are  scraped  for  their  precious 
accumulations.  The  "  amalgam  "  so  obtained 
is  put  into  a  retort,  and  the  mercnry  vaporised 
by  heat.  The  gold  is  thus  left  ready  for 
smelting  up  into  solid  bars. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  the  gold, 
especially  in  the  deeper  mines,  is  associated 
with  iron  pyrites  and  other  mefcals  for  which 
mercury  has  no  affinity.  Consecjuently,  after 
leaving  thebatteries,  the  ore  tailings  have  to  be 
subjected  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  cyanide 
process."  This  is  the  nearest  imitation  to 
brewing  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  powdered 
ore  goes  into  colossal  vats,  where  it  is  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  gold  slowly  dissolves  into  the 
liquid,  which  is  run  oflf  into  smaller  vessels 
containing  zinc  shavings.  These  cause  the 
precious  metal  tfiJPJ'^'^Pi^f^^^*'**  black 
powder  that  reaany^smens"  mto  rare  gold. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  COLUMBUS. 


By  miller  CHRISTY.* 


OF  the  great  men  who  were  born  in  the 
early  centuries,  when  the  formal 
registration  of  births  and  the  art 
of  printing  were  alilie  unkiiowji,  not  a  few 
are  able  (if  the  claims  of  posterity  may  be 
trusted)  to  boaat  an  extraordinarily  large 
number   of    birthplaces.      For  Posterity, 
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OolunibuB.  Nevertheless,  few  who  sift 
hnely  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
different  claimants  can  arrive  at  any  other 
coneiusion  than  that,  if  Columbus  liad  really 
(like  auyordiiiarymortal)  only  one  birthplace, 
the  iionour  of  having  given  him  birth 
belongs  unquestionably  either  to  the  city 
of  Genoa  or  to  the 
little  neighbouring 
town  of  Cogoleto. 
Years  ago,  the 
wciglit  of  learned 
ophiioii  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of 
Ccgolcto,  but  now- 
adays the  claims  of 
Genoa  are  more 
approved.  Good 
authorities,  how- 
ever, still  beg  to 
differ,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  point 
at  issue  will  never 
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either  through  gratitude  or  vanity,  seeks 
always  to  appropriate  a  share  of  the 
glory  reflected  down  th  e  Ages  by 
the  doings  of  some  great  man  who 
has  written  his  name  in  bold  char- 
acters on  the  pages  of  the  world's 
history. 

Of  no  man  is  this  more  true  than  of 
him  who  achieved  (albeit  entirely  by 
accident)  what  has  been  styled  the  greatest 

event  in  the  history  of  our  globe— the  dis^- 
covery  of  the  New  "World.  A  living  writer 
of  high  authority  has  declared  that  no  fewer 
than  ten  towns  and  villages  on  the  Italian 
Riviera  claim  to  be  the  tme  birthplace  of 


*  Copyright,  1S03,  bv  Miller  CliriBty,  in  .the  United 
States  of  Aitierica. 
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be  settled  definitely,  owing  to  lack  of 
conclusive  evidence. 

It  is  true  that,  in  one  place,  Columbus 
himself  speaks  of  having  been  born  in 
Genoa  ;  but  even  this  proves  little.  Sup- 
posing tliat  he  was  really  born  in  Cogoleto, 
or  In  any  of  tlie  oilier  ^;nuill  Ligui-ian  towns 
wbich  chiim  bim  as  a  mitive,  nothing 
would   be  nioaiei:4iaititt*aJ^iul^lihat,  when 
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resident  on  foreign  soil,  he  sliould  consider 
himself  and  declare  himself  a  Genoese,  thus 
claiming  as  the  place  of  his  birth  the  city 
under  whose  shadow  he  was  born,  in  which 
he  had  certainly  many  near  relatives  and  close 
friends,  and  with  which  he  was  unquestion- 
ably as  familiar  iis  any  native.  "  Genoa 
the  Superb  "  (a^  she  proudly  oalled  herself) 
must  have  been,  in  any  case,  from  hia 
earliest  youth,  his  ideal  city.  In  the  days  of 
his  boyhood,  her  enter- 
prise was  at  its  height, 
and  hia  young  ini- 
agitiatiou  must  have 
been  stin-ed  by  stories 
of  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial successes  of  her 
citizens  and  the  prowess 
of  her  sailors.  What, 
therefore,  would  be 
more  natural  than  that 
Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese princes  and 
historians  should  per- 
sistently associate 
Columbus  with  the 
city  of  Genoa,  even  if 
he  did  explain  that  he 
was  born,  in  reality, 
not  actually  in  the  city 
itself,  but  in  a  little 
town  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, though  within 
the  boundaries  of  the 
Eepublic  ? 

We  m\ist  bear  in 
mind  that,  even  if 
Columbus  was  born 
really  in  Cogoleto,  his 
name  would  become 
associated  naturally 
with  Genoa,  whose 
0  ve  r  wh  e  1  m  i  n  gly 
greater  fame  would 
certainly  enable  her, 
in  after  years,  when 
the  question  came  to 
be  disuussed  ardently,  to  establish  her  clium 
by  might  (so  to  speak),  if  she  could  not  do  so 
by  unquestionable  right.  But,  if  Columbus 
was  reall}f  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  his  name  should 
have  become  associated  with  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  village  of  Cogoleto.  And, 
as  what  follows  will  show,  the  claim  of  Cogo- 
leto is,  to  say  the  least,  very  plausible. 

The  earliest  historian  who  names  Cogoleto 
m  the  birthplace  of  Columbus  appears  to  be 
Ovideo,  whose   "Historia  General  de  las 


Indias"  was  published  in  l.'jSO,  less  than 
thirty  years  after  the  admiral's  death.  Since 
his  day,  many  other  writers  have  supported 
the  claims  of  Cogoleto.  Chief  among  these 
was  Signor  Felice  Isnardi,  who  discussed 
the  question  in  a  pamphlet  published  some 
years  ago.  In  anjr  case,  it  is  certain  that 
Columbus  was  familiar  with  the  little  town  ; 
for  he  nxmi  have  passed  through  it  many  a 
time  when  travelling  along  the  ancient  coast- 
road  between  Genoa 
and  Savona,  at  both  of 
which  places  his  father 
had  business  establish- 
ments. 

Facts  and  argu- 
ments innumerable 
have  been  brought 
forward  to  establish 
the  claim  of  Genoa, 
but  the  Cogoletese  (or 
Coffoletain,  as  they  call 
themselves) ,  li  ke  Gallio, 
care  for  none  of  these 
things.  They  assert, 
and  claim  to  prove, 
that  in  Cogoleto,  and 
nowhere  else,  the 
famous  mariner  was 
bom.  And,  whether 
they  are  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  certain 
that  their  otherwise 
unimportant,  if  not 
unattractive,  little 
town  literally  teems 
with  interest  for  the 
hero  -  worshipper  in 
whose  Valhalla  Col- 
umbus finds  a  place. 
None  such  will  regard 
as  wasted  time  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  re- 
puted birthplace  of  the 
great  discoverer. 
Lying  right  upon 
the  shore  of  the  tidelcss  Mediterranean, 
in  the  territory  of  ancient  Liguria,  some 
eleven  English  miles  east  from  Savona, 
and  fifteen  west  from  Genoa,  and  shut  in 
at  the  back  by  the  coast-ranges  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines,  Cogoleto  is  a  sleepy 
little  seaport  town  of  about  2,500  inhabit- 
ants, with  narrow  streets  and  dingy  but 
picturesque  houses.  Though  situated  upon  a 
main  travel-route,  the  town  is  not  very  easy 
of  access.  It  isj^igt^^fyS^ig^Li^ortance 
for  the  faster  express  trains — tfife  accelerati. 
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by  wliich  tourists  generally  travel— to  stop 
there.  To  reach  it.  one  is  oblicred  to  take 
one  of  the  slow  "  omnibus "  trains,  which 
stop  at  every  station.  Still,  these  latter 
enable  the  pHgrim  to  reach  his  destination 
in  good  time,  from  either  Savona  or  Genoa, 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  place,  and  return  to 
his  Btartiiig-poiiit,  or  to  proceed  to  the  other 
city,  all  within  the  day.  Sleeping  at  Cogo- 
leto  cannot  be  recommended.  There  is  but 
one  tiny  inn,  or  trattoria,  named  (like  most 
other  things  in  the  town)  after  Columbus. 
I  slept  there  on  one  of  my  visits,  and  found 
it  clean  enough ;  but  the  menage  is  of 
primitive  simplicity,  for  the  landlord  com- 
bines within  himself  the  multifarious  offices 
of  cook,  chambermaid,  boots,  and  waiter. 
Still,  prices  are  proportionately  modest,  for 
dinner,  bed,  and  breakfast  cost  only  four 
lire  (three  shillings) !    The  visitoi-s'  book, 


The  tourist,  starting  from  Riivrn<^,  reaches 
his  destination  by  the  "omnibus"  train  in 
about  forty  minutes.  The  slow  rate  of 
travel  is  well  compensated,  for  the  scenery  is 
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which  all  gurats  in  an  Italian  hotel  ai-e 
compelled  to  sign,  shows  that  no  other 
foreign  tourist  has  passed  a  ni^ht  at  Cogo- 
leto's  one  hotel  within  historic  times. 


COMTKIUrORARY    l-OlilliAIT  OV  COLUMBUS 
PRESRRVKIl  AT  COCOI.KTO. 

charming  and  the  line  shows  marvels  of 
engineering  skill.  At  few  places  is  there 
more  than  just  enough  room  between  the 
rocky  chffs  and  tiie  sea  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  road  and  the  railway,  while  the 
embankment  of  the  latter  is  washed  in  places 
by  the  blue  watera  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  neai-ly  every  one  of  the  many  small 
headlands  on  the  coast  has  had  to  be  pierced, 
thus  making  the  whole  line  little  more  than 
a  series  of  many  short  tunnels.  As  the  train 
iiears  Cogoleto,  the  traveller  sees,  almost  for 
the  hret  time,  the  mount:iins  receding  from 
the  coast  and  leaving  a  stretch  of  fertile 
cultivable  land,  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  at  the 
back  of  the  little  town. 

The  obvious  antiquity  of  the  place 
(anciently  known  as  Cugoreo  or  Cogoreto) 
will  strike  every  visitor.  Its  dark  narrow 
street  speaks  of  the  past  alone  ;  and,  were 
we  concerned  with  its  liisturj,  we  should  be 
carried  back  to  very  early  times,  when  Han- 
nilml  with  his  Carthaginian  hordes,  on  his 
way  to  humble  the  Roman  Kagle,  passed 
along  its  ancient  roadway,  which  dates  from 
pre-Cliristian  days.  Interesting  styries  are 
told  of  the  old  castle  or  fortress  of  Borgo  di 
Cogoleto;  but,  to  the/visitor  iri  search  of 
Columbus  lore,1i&'*MA^F«yiies  in  the 
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fiict  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  granted,  in 
the  year  1201),  to  the  then  head  of  the  great 
navigator's  family  as  a  reward  for  a  victory 
gained  by  him.  '^Many  iiave  qnestioned  the 
truth  of  this  story,  hnt  the  Cogoletani 
admit  no  doubt  of  it  and  have  erected 
a  tablet  in  their  church  to  confirm  it. 

In  years  long  gone  by,  Teunysou  visited 
Cogoleto  and  recognised  its  claim.  He 
has  left  u8  a  brief  sketch  of  it  and  of 
his  visit,  in  "The  Daisy,"  in  which 
he  tells—  , 

How  young  Columbus  seemed  to  rove, 
Yi?t.  present  in  his  natal  f<rove ; 
Kow  waU'liiny  high  on  mountain  coroioc. 
And  steering  now  from  n  purple  cove. 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim  ^ 
Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 
I  Btay'd  the  wlieela  at  Cojioleto 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank,  to  liim. 

Nor  know  we  well  what  pleased  us  most  \ 
Not  the  dipt;  palm  of  which  they  boast, 
But  distant  colour.    Happy  hamlet, 
A  moulder'd  eitiidel  on  tlie  coast! 

To-d:iy,  Cogoleto  consists  of  little  more 
than  two  narrow  streets,  one  of  which  sliirts 
the  seashore  and  is  connected  with  the 
second,  immediately  behind  it,  by  two  small 
piazzas  or  squares.  Its  inhabitants,  hke 
those  of  most  small  Italian  towns,  are  not 
blest  with  an  abundance  of  worldly  wealth. 
Yet  the  Cogoletani  are  by  no  means  devoid 
of  enterprise,  for  they  have  provided  them- 
selves with  an  excellent  water-supply  and 
their  streets  are  lit  by  electric  light,  the 
power  for  which  is  obtained  from  waterfalls 


lime,  and  shot  ;  and  she  contributes  an 
uruisimlly  large  proportion  of  her  sons  to 
man  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  Xavy.  In 
the  matter  of  public  institutions,  Cogoleto 


TIIK  l'iA7.7.\  IIKCl.t  ASSAI.DO,  AT  COGOLETO. 

upon  the  monntains  at  tlie  back.  Close  to 
tlie  stati(ni  is  the  boot-factoiy  of  Messrs. 
liiamonti  and  Co.  Oogiil(sbo  also  devotes  her 
hibuiir-powcr  to  the  making  of  soap,  dye, 


QUNE:itAI,  VIEW  OF  COGOI-Kl-O,  FHOM  THK  BACK, 

is,  for  an  Italian  town,  fairly  well  provided. 
It  has  a  small  hospital,  almshoiises,  two  com- 
munal siihouls,  and  an  orphanage  dcdicsited 
to  the  memory  of  (!olumbus. 

On  leaviujf  tlie  station,  the  visitor  should 
take  tlie  narrow  road  leading  to  the  sea- 
front.  A  couple  of  hundred  yards  brings 
him  to  the  Piazza  liaptista  Aguesi,  one  of 
the  two  squares  already  mentioned.  I  give 
a  view  of  it,  taken  from  the  sea-front. 
The  house  with  an  awning  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  "Trattoria  del  Chiistoforo 
Colombo,"  already  spoken  ol  Turning 
sliarplv  to  the  left,  one  enters  the  Via 
Christoforo  Colombo  (that  is,  "  Oliris- 
topher  Columbus  Street").  It  is  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  roughly  ^m'ed,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  Cogoleto's  principal 
thoroughfare.  A  few  paces  bring  one 
to  No.  22,  aud  here,  in  this  plain, 
solidly  built,  two-storey,  stone  liouse 
there  took  place,  at  some  unknown  date 
in  the  year  1446  or  early  in  1447, 
the  event  which  was  to  prove  a  time- 
uiark  in  the  world's  histoiy — at  least, 
SI)  say  the  Cogoletani. 

To-day  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Colundjus  house  is  used  as  a  tobacco- 
nist's shop.  The  present  occupants 
of  the  house  are  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards visitors  and  are  always  ]>leased 
to  show  it  for  a  small  considera- 
tion. Perhafw,  even,  they  may 
the  i)ilgrim  (as  in  my  case) 
memento  in  the  shatM- 
upou  the  balcottf 'ir^tT 
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tlie  sea,  iijwii  wliicb  in  his  yoath  Coiurnbus 
may  have  sat,  ponrieriii<^  upon  his  scheme 
"  to  reach  tlic  Kast  by  saihiij^  West."  The 
present  occupants  are,  hovvever,  not  linguists  ; 
and  if  the  pilgrim  does  not  command  Italian, 
hia  reveries  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
commonplacea  of  the  sliowman.  Tlie  front 
of  the  house  is  adorned  by  inscriptions  and 
designs  commemorating  its  history.  It  is 
diffiealfc  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  it  than 
that  on  page  432,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  street. 

On  the  front  of  the  ground  floor  are  two 
inscriptions  in  Latin,  with  the  date  (182()) 
when  tliey  were  put  up.  Rendered  into 
English  their  legend  would  bo  :  — 

Tnivellur,  aUy  thy  steps.  Here  ColninbuH,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  men,  first  saw  light.  Alas !  a  much 
too  modest  birthplace ! 

One  world  there  was.  Two  there  are,  said  he. 
There  were  ! 

Under  what  special  circumstances  or  by 
whom  these  inscriptions  were  put  up  does 
not  appear  ;  but  the  cause  of  erection  of 
other  legends  on  the  fi'oiit  of  the  ground 
Hoor  is  obvious.  One,  on  a  marble  tablet 
erected  by  tiie  Town  Council  in  18;-*H,  com- 
memorates tije  fact  that,  on  September  2ud 
1857,  King  llumbeili,  with  his  brother 
Amadeo,  Prince  of  Savoy,  visited  the  house. 
Another  records  tliat  the  house  was  repaired 
on  the  28th  of  August  1872.  A  third 
tablet,  also  erected  by  the  municipal  body, 
relates  that  in  1880  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Gennany,  afterwards  the  Kaiser  Frederick, 
came  to  Cogoleto  from  8an  Remo  and  in- 
spected the  bouse.  There  are  also  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Oolumbns. 

On  the  front  of  the  first  storey  is  a  por- 
trait of  Columbus,  with  a  culogium  upon 
him,  put  there  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
by  Father  Antonio  Colombo,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  l^t  member  of  the  family  to 
reside  in  the  town.  Though  how  too  much 
effaced  to  be  legible  easily,  it  read  or^nally 
as  follows  : — 

Con  generoso  ardir  dall'  Area  all'  onde 
Ubbidiente  il  vol  Coloniba  prende, 
Corre,  s'aggira,  terren  Bcopre,  e  fronde 
D'olivo  in  Begno,  al  gran  Noe  ne  rende. 

L'imitit  in  cio  COLO^IBO,  ne  s'asconde, 
E  da  sua  I'atria  il  mar  Bolcando  fende ; 
Terreno  alfin  scoprendo  dlede  fondo, 
Offerendo  aU'  Ispano  un  nuovo  Mondo. 
Li  2  Bieembrc  16.o0. 

Prete  Aiitimin  Colombo.* 

On  the  front  of  the  second  storey  is  a 
painted  lepresentiition  of  a  globe  within  an 
nrnamentiil  scroll. 

Having  exhausted  tlie  interest  of  tbefi'ont 
of  the  Columbus  house,  the  visitor  should 


proceed  a  hundred  yards  or  so  further  along 
the  "narrow  street  and  dim,"  Tliis  will 
bring  him  to  the  second  and  larger  of  the 
two  squares,  the  Piazza  Dcgli  Ansaldo,  of 
which  a  view,  taken  from  the  seashore,  is 
given.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  fountain. 
Un  the  eastern  side,  against  the  wall  of 
the  Casa  Vommunale,  or  Town  Hall,  is  a 
monument,  erected  by  the  tow  i  \  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  whom  every  Oogoletan 
claims  as  a  fellow  -  citizen.  The  bust 
which  crowns  the  monument  is  the  work  of 
Domenico  Viissalo,  of  Genoa,  who  presented 
it  to  the  town  in  18()4:,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  erected  (m  a  worthy  pedestal  in  a 
public  place,  but  the  monument-  was  not  un- 
veiled till  March  1889.  The  pedestal  of 
Baveno  granite  was  largely  subscribed  for  by 
a  colony  of  natives  of  Cogoleto  resident  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  front  is  the  simple 
dedication  :  "  A  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
Cogoleto."  On  the  sides  are  other  inscrip- 
tions, which  refer  to  the  fame  and  achieve- 
ments of  Cogoleto's  hero.  The  shaft  which 
supports  the  bust  bears  on  the  front,  within 
a  wreath,  the  birftoric  date,  "11  Ottobro 
1-±'J2,"  the  day  on  which  the  Kew  World  was 
discovered.  The  monument  is  artistic  and 
not  unworthy  to  commemorate  Columbus. 

The  Caaa  CimmunaU  is  the  next  point 
of  interest.  A  plain,  commonplace,  stone 
building,  of  no  great  pretension,  it  contains, 
nevertheless,  treasures  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  navigator,  and  bring  tlic  associations 
of  the  place  more  closely  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  visitor  than  even  the  house  of  his 
birth.  In  the  tiny  chamber  which  serves  as 
a  municipal  art  gallery  and  mnseum,  iis 
well  as  the  mayor's  private  office,  visitors  are 
always  courteously  received  by  the  civic 
officials,  who  exhibit  with  pardonable  pride 
the  relics  in  their  charge.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  is  the  contemporary  portrait  of 
the  navigator — one  of  the  two  genuinely 
ancient  ones  now  known  to  exist— which 
has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  autho- 


*  With  noble  courage,  from  the  Ark,  the  Dove, 
Obedient,  takes  her  flight  across  the  Deep. 
She  hastens,  wanders  round,  discovers  land, 
And,  for  a  token,  bears  to  Noah  an  olive  twig. 

In  this,  Columbus  imitates  lier.    He  fleea  away, 
And,  leaving  bis  country,  ploughs  the  main. 
At  last,  discovering  land,  he  anchors, 
Thus  giving  unto  Spain  a  New  World. 
December  2nd,  I(!.50. 

Father  Antunio  V<ihiinbiif. 
Tlie  play  upon  iIlc  wnrd.-s  ('•J.<rniba  (the  W<vc)  ami 
Ciiliimho  (tiie  (iiscov'ejerj  should  be  nokd;  also  the  very 
ueatly  expressed  iaiJfi'Siid^riyin^ityS' 
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rities  of  the  town,  it  is  said,  for  over  three 
hundred  years.  Somewhat  tattered  and  the 
worse  for  age,  it  is  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  becomes  a  treasure  bejond  all  price. 
The  portrait  measures  about  three  feet  in 
height  by  two  in  width,  and  represents,  with 
but  few  points  of  dissimilarity,  the  same 
thoughtful,  almost  monastic,  face,  with  whicli 
everyone  has  become  familiar  through  the 
many  reproductions  of  the  better  known 
portrait  now  at  Oomo.  At  the  top  are  the 
words:  GHRTSTOP H0RV8  GOLVMBVS 
NOVI ORBTS  REPERITVR  (Christopher 


THK  SKA-rnONT  AT  COGOI.KTO, 


of  the  gift  of  Vassalo,  the  sculptor,  a  framed 
portrait  of  him  is  included  also  in  the  collec- 
tion. All  visitors  are  invited  to  sign  their 
names  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The 
entries  show  clearly  how  few  now  perform  the 
pilgi-image  to  Cogoleto  ;  for  the  same  small 
book  has  served  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
seems  hkcly  at  the  present  rate  to  last 
another.  Years  ago,  American  visitoi-s  came 
occaaionally,  and  now  and  then  an  English- 
man ;  but  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
though  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Italians  have 
entered  their  names,  no  one  of  either  English 


Columbus,  Discoverer  of  the  New  World). 
Here,  too,  may  be  seen  copies  of  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  family  of 
Columbus.  There  is  an  authenticated  copy, 
made  in  the  year  1586,  of  the  will  (now  lost) 
of  Domenico  Colombo,  made  in  Cogoleto  in 
1449,  wherein  he  names  as  his  heirs  his  three 
sons,  Christoforo,  Bartolomeo,  and  Giacomo  ; 
also  a  power  of  attorney  procured  on  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1482,  by  Bartolomeo  Colombo 
through  a  notary  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Varraze,  empowering  him  to  act  for  his 
brother  Christoforo,  who  had  left  for  Spain. 
These  documents,  with  others  upon  which 
Cogoleto  partly  founds  her  claims,  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Signor 
Felice  Isnardi,  to  whose  memory  a  tablet  has 
been  gratefully  erected ;  while,  in  recogniUQiv 


or  American  nationality  has  done  bo  except 
myself. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  further  along  the 
Via  Christoforo  Colombo  is  the  parish 
church,  built  on  the  site  occupied  by  an  ear- 
lier church,  attached  to  which  was,  it  is  said, 
a  chapel  erected  in  the  year  1500  by  Antonio 
and  Bartolomeo,  brothers  of  Columbus. 
Modern  and  outwardly  plain,  the  present 
church  is  internally  as  gorgeously  ornate 
as  most  Italian  churches,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Sta.  Maiia  M^giore,  the  Holy  Vii^in,  after 
whom  Columbus  named  the  vessel  in  which 
he  made  his  first  voyage. 

Returning  to  the  other  end  of  the  town 
by  the  road  along  the  sea  front  which  is  here 
shown,  the  vi^^|  -ftuyj^^aqQi-e  tablets 
to  interest  him — mdeed,  the  c<@imemorative 
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instinct  seems  to  be  developed  quite  abnor- 
mally in  the  Cogoletiini. 

On  the  wall  of  a  communal  school,  facing 
the  sea,  there  is  a  tablet  which  commemor- 
ates the  heroism  of  Massena,  who,  in  1800, 
bravely  held  Genoa  for  three  months, 
though  beset  by  an  Austrian  army  and 
blockaded  by  an  English  fleet.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  he  actually  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Cof?;oleto. 

Passing  on,  the  Columbus  house  is  again 
reached.  Tliis  time  it  is  the  back,  looking 
out  over  the  sea,  which  of  the  two  views  is 
certainly  by  far  the  prettier,  including  as  it 
does  tlie  balcony,  or  loygia,  already  aJluded 
to,  and  shown  in  the  drawing  on  page  481. 
Here  another  tablet  on  the  wall  records 
that,  in  1847,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  on  the  11th  of 
October,  the  aiiniveTsary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  New  "World  was  discovered,  came  Captain 
R.  Engle,  with  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  warship  "  Princetown," 
mlutare  la  Patria  del  Grande  Navigatore " 
(to  sahiie  the  birthplace  of  the  Great 
Navigator). 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  objects  of  interest 
in  connection  with  Columbus  now  to  be  seen 
at  Cogoleto.  Of  the  little  town  as  a  whole, 
and  of  its  vicinity,  the  visitor  may  obtain  a 
good  idea  by  strolling  back  past  the  railway- 
station  to  a  good  look-out  point  just  above 
a  large  quariy  in  the  hillside,  whence  no 
doubt  came  mucli  of  tlie  stone  of  ■\\  liich  tlie 
town  is  built.    Just  below  is  the  station, 


with  the  town  and  the  church  beyond,  as 
shown  on  page  484.  Eastward,  along  the 
coast,  is  seen  the  tall  lighthouse  over  the 
harbour  mouth  at  Genoa.  In  the  opposite 
direction— that  is,  westward— may  be  seen  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Savona. 

.If  the  pilgrim  is  proceeding  towai-ds 
Genoa,  he  wiU  there  find  much  more  to 
interest  him  in  connection  with  Columbus. 
The  house  forming  No.  37  in  the  Yico 
Dritto  di  Pontichello  stands  on  the  site  of 
that  in  which  (according  to  the  Genoese) 
Columbus  was  born.  Bnt  of  Genoa  many 
have  written. 

In  connection  with  the  life-history  of 
Columbus  it  may  be  noted  as  strange  that 
the  place  of  his  final  sepulture  is  now  almost 
as  doubtful  as  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  for  the 
remains,  or  aupposed  remains,  of  the  great 
discoverer  have  been  disinterred  and  removed 
ekewhere  for  re-burial  so  often  tliat  their 
present  resting-place  has  become  uncertidn. 

It  only  remain.s  to  say  that,  if  any  visitor 
to  Cogoleto  or  Genoa  can  find  convincing 
and  irrefutable  proofs  that  eitlier  was  the 
sole  and  only  birthplace  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  New  World,  mankind  will  hail  him  as  a 
second  Columbus  and  will  award  him  an 
honoured  niche  In  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
E^  en  should  a  decision  be  given  ultimately 
in  favour  of  Genoa,  and  against  the  claims 
of  Cogoleto,  still  no  one  interested  in 
Columbus  need  ever  regret  the  hours  spent 
in  a  piljrriniagB  to  this  "moulder'd  citadel 
on  the  coast." 


THE  VICTORY. 


I^EE,  see!~-tKe  blows  &t  his  breast, 

Abyss  at  his  back, 
The  peril  of  dark  that  pressed, 

And  doubts  in  a  pack 
That  hunted  to  drag  him  down, 

Have  triumphed?  and  now 
He's  crushed,  who  climbed  for  the 
crown 

To  the  summit's  brow? 


No  I  though  at  the  foot  he  lies, 
Fallen  and  vain, 

With  gaze  to  the  peak  whose  skies 
He  could  not  attain, 

The  victory  is,  with  strength- 
No  matter  the  past! 

He*d  dare  it  again,  the  dark  length, 
And  the  fall  at  last ! 

CALE   YOUNG  RICE. 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


UNSOLVED. 


By  IAN  MACLAREN.* 


Ko.  in.— AN  UNSEEN  PRESENCE, 


T  was  agreed  among 
ourselves  upon  the 
Moor  that  the  Indian 
soldier  had  done  his 
duty  the  night  before 
in  a  simple  and 
straightforward  man- 
ner, and  tliat  an 
obligation  lay  on  the 
rest  of  us  to  follow 
his  lead.  There  was  a  dispute  in  the  evening 
between  the  writing-man  and  the  barrister 
which  should  go  first,  and  so  uuieh  time  was 
being  lost  that  we  called  upon  the  soldier  to 
order  either  he  pleased  to  the  front,  and  he 
chose  the  writing-man  because  he  hoped  the 
professional  skill  in  story-telling  would  make 
up  for  his  own  poverty  of  speech  the  night 
before.  A*nd  after  we  bad  all  protested  that 
nothing  could  liave  been  better  than  the 
soldier's  description  of  his  midnight  skirmish 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  we  had 
insisted  that  the  writing-man  was  not  to 
dazzle  us  with  the  preciosities  of  literary 
style,  or  foist  upon  our  simplicity  some 
elaborately  wrought  fiction,  we  lay  back  in 
our  chairs,  and  this  was  the  story  he  told  : — 
"While  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  many 
places,  and  have  no  local  roots,  I  took  my 
degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  am  proud  of  that 
slight  connection  with  the  austere  capital 
of  Scotland.  Last  week  I  travelled  over 
Edinburgh  on  the  top  of  an  electric  car  to 
enjoy  the  glory  of  Princes  Street  once  more, 
and  to  revive  certain  memories  of  the  past  in 
greyer  streets  and  less  fashionable  quartei-s. 
In  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  what  is 
called  the  South  Side,  a  district  of  which  the 
West  End  of  Edinburgh  professes  to  be 
ignorant,  but  where  a  considerable  number 
of  well-doing  citizens  live  and  bring  up  their 
families,  and  which  is  nuich  fre(piented  by 
students.  I  did  not  notice  where  we  were 
till  snddeiily,  at  a  stoppage  of  the  car,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  above  me  the  top  floor 
of  a  four-storey  building,  and  a  corner  room 
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with  a  window  on  the  main  street  and  one 
on  a  narrow  lane  at  the  side.  At  the  sight 
of  that  commonplace  room  I  started  from 
my  seat  and  hft  the  car  as  by  a  sudden 
masterful  attraction.  It  was  not  simply  that 
hi  the  days  of  long  ago  a  student  had  lived 
and  worked  and  liad  good  fellowsliip  in  that 
room,  for  he  had  other  lodgings  in  Edin- 
burgji  wliich  he  would  not  have  looked  at 
twice,  and  some  of  which  be  bad  forgotten. 
It  was  because  the  sight  of  that  room,  even 
from  the  roof  of  a  tram-car,  brought  up 
before  him  the  most  inexplicable  experience 
of  his  life,  and  the  most  gruesome. 

"  It  came  upon  me  that  I  should  like,  so 
far  as  might  be,  to  renew  the  impression  of 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  went  up  the 
lane  and  stood  at  the  door  which  gives  access 
to  the  fiats  above.  I  rang  the  upper  bell,  and 
noted  from  the  brass  plate  that  a  maiden 
lady  was  now  the  tenant  of  the  house — Miss 
Jane  McKittrick.  The  door  was  opened  from 
above  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  which 
I  used  to  admire  becaiise  it  secured  the 
privacy  of  the  stair,  and  saved  the  servants 
from  the  inconvenience  of  coming  down 
with  the  call  of  every  victor.  I  mounted 
the  familiar  steps,  and  remembered  how  in  a 
panic  of  my  heart  I  had  thought  of  bolting 
down  them  once  in  the  early  morning  of  a 
winter  day,  that  I  might  escape  from  I  knew 
not  what,  but,  at  any  rate,  save  myself  soul 
and  body  from  an  aw^ful  and  hostile  presence. 
When  a  trim  and  demnre  servant— the 
handmaid  of  an  elderly,  highly  respected 
unmarried  lady— met  me  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  seemed,  so  far  as  her  face  expressed 
anything,  to  ask  what  such  a  person  as  I 
appeared  to  be  could  want  with  her  mistress, 
I  came  to  myself  and  faced  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Was  I  to  ask  whether  Miss 
McKittrick  was  at  home,  and  w^ould  be  good 
enough  to  see  an  unknown  and  somewhat 
Bohemian-looking  visitor,  and  then,  when 
I  had  got  Miss  McKittrick  calmed  after 
the  excitement  of  a  stranger's  invasion,  atid 
settled  down  hi  fite  room,  was  I  to  tell  her  how 
I  used  tu  toil  long  honrs/iH  that  room,  to  say 
nothing  of  mauJ^'^p*fllora^^^^^^■^lce  with 
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men — some  of  wIkjiii  arc  t'ituioiis  now,  some 
of  whom  are  dead — and  what  befell  me  one 
night  when  none  of  those  men  was  with  me  ? 
If  I  did,  and  my  speech  came  within  a 
thousand  mil^  of  the  reality,  then  Miss 
MeKittrick  would  certainly  faint,  and  tlic 
denuire  m;iidserv;iuc,  when  I  brought  her 
in  baste,  would  shriek,  people  would  come 
up  from  the  flat  below,  and  the  police  would 
arrive  later,  and  I  could  not  imaj^ine  what 
crime  I  might  not  be  charged  with.  Certainly 
lliere  wonld  be  a  scandal  and  a  paragragh  in 
tlie  evening  papers.  Miss  McKittrick  would 
leave  her  irreproachable  little  house  that 
afternoon,  and  I,  who  had  none  of  my  own, 
■would  be  a  breaker  up  of  homes,  and  very 
likely  he  prosecuted  by  the  landlord  for 
malicious  injury  of  his  property.  Which 
sobering  vision  piLssed  like  a  flash  before 
rny  eyes,  while  I  seemed  to  be  looking  into 
the  face  of  Miss  McKittrick's  carefully 
trained  and  highly  proper  handinaiden,  and 
siie  on  her  part  was  questioning  ine  by  her 
countenance  whether  I  had  come  to  sol! 
gas-burnera  or  sewing-machines. 

"  I  came  to  a  hasty  resolution  to  be  honest 
up  to  a  point,  and  having  by  good  luck 
discovered  a  card  in  my  waistcoat  pocket, 
I  asked  Elizabeth — for  that  was  what  Miss 
McKittrick  called  her,  just  as  her  young  man 
would  call  her  Lizzie— to  take  it  to  her 
mistress  with  my  compliments,  and  to  ask 
whether  of  her  kindness  I  might  see  her  for 
a  moment.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  a  flattering  decision  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth  that  I  was  neither  selling  nor  beg- 
ging, nor  likely  to  steal  ornamentB  from  the 
table,  I  was  shown  into  the  very  room,  and 
stood  in  an  instant  on  the  very  spot,  where  I 
had  fought  for  my  life.  After  an  ancient 
bedroom,  with,  a  Queen  Mwy's  bed  and  a 
ghostly  cabinet,  ray  room,  I  fear,  will  seem  a 
poor  thing,  for  it  was  only  the  little  drawing- 
room  of  a  fourth  floor  flat,  and  furnished 
according  to  the  tiuste  of  an  Kdinburgh 
maiden  lady,  who  collected  once  a  year  for 
the  Indigent  Gentlewomen's  Fund,  and  held 
strong  views  on  the  principles  of  a  Free  Kirk. 
A  highly  respectable  and  prim  little  room, 
with  a  chiffonier  full  of  missionary  curiosities, 
a  venerable  piano,  antimacassars  upon  the 
chaii-s,  and  for  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece wax  flowers  and  alabaster  vases.  On 
the  table  hiy  the  'Life'  of  tliat  eminent  High- 
land divine,  the  llcv.  Dugald  MacTavish,  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Ileman's  poems,  and  the  report 
of  the  District  Visitation  Society.  Upon  the 
face  of  it,  it  was  a  ghost-proof  rooni,  so 
proper  and  so  orthodox  that  no  tricky  spirit, 


wandering  to  and  fro  and  looking  out  for  a 
temporary  resting-place,  was  likely  to  cross 
the  threshold.  Nor  was  it  a  whit  more 
romautic  thirty  years  before,  when  it  was 
the  sitting-room  of  a  light-hearted  and  very 
casual  student,  who  was  studying  much 
against  his  will,  and  would  much  ratlier  have 
been  fishing  on  a  Highland  burn,  or  riding 
on  his  shcltie  along  a  moorlaTul  road. 
Curious  to  say,  there  was  a  piano  then,  wliich 
aided  us  to  the  best  of  its  jingling  ability  in 
'  Villikius  and  his  Dinah,'  '  When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home,'  '  John  Brown's 
Knapsack  was  Number  24,'  and  other  high- 
class  student  ballads  of  the  period,  and 
there  was  also  a  chiffonier  in  my  day,  the 
interior  of  which  was  used  for  keeping 
tobacco,  and  the  top  of  which  was  orna- 
mented with  fencing-foils.  Mr.  MacTavish's 
'  Tjifu'  had  not  then  appeared,  and  the  District 
Visitation  report  had  somehow  been  for- 
gotten, so  the  table  was  piled  with  classics 
whicii  were  loved,  and  mathematical  books 
whieli  were  hated,  relieved  by  a  volume  of 
Arfcemns  "Ward,  then  in  his  glory,  or  Guy 
liivingstone,  whom  we  tliought  rather  a 
dashing  writer,  and  the  old  maid's  perjinck 
settee  very  different  from  the  sofa  on  which 
a  student  and  his  friends  sprawled  at  length, 
and  whose  holes  and  comers  were  stuffed 
with  tobiicco  ash.  But  otherwise  the  same 
ro(mi,  and  a  room  which  an  histoi'icaf  and 
aristocratic  ghost  would  be  asliamed  to  enter. 

"  Miss  McKittrick  was  the  tidiest  and 
timidest  of  little  single  ladies,  and  at  hrst 
neither  sat  down  nor  invited  me  to  take  a 
seat ;  but  after  I'd  thrown  myself  upon  her 
mercy,  and  pleaded  that  I  was  a  middle-aged 
and  world-lM;ttered  man  who  had  bethought 
himself  of  his  student  days,  and  wished  to 
see  the  rooms  in  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  degree,  the  good  soul  relapsed  her  natural 
reserve  and  her  vague  suspicion  of  iinkuown 
male  visitors.  She  felt  it  was  a  lad's  romance 
and  she  forgot  her  years  aud  mine— there  is 
no  kinder  soul  than  a  sweet-blooded  old 
maiden  lady— and  she  not  only  bade  me 
welcome  to  my  old  room,  but  with  a  nice 
tact  she  suggested  that  I  would  doubtless  like 
to  be  alone  for  a  little  ;  so  Miss  McKittrick 
went  out,  closing  the  door,  and  left  me  with 
the  past. 

"  I  took  a  chair  as  like  the  one  I  used  to 
Iiave  as  could  be  found  in  Miss  McKittrick's 
room,  and  sat  down  at  tlie  table,  and  opposite 
me,  nothing  between  us  but  mathematical 
books  and  sheets  of  paper,  sat  my  coach  on 
the  night  before  it  happened.  It  was  all 
very  well,  you  «)^.  ^u<iwijj.«_/g$iae  days  to 
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be  a  fair  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
even  to  have  the  trick  of  prose  translation 
from  English  into  Latin ;  but  unless  you  could 
pass  a  certain  modest  standard  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  your  classics 
would  avail  you  nothing,  and  you  could  not 
get  a  degree.  As  I  hated  Buclid  worse  than 
anything,  except  trigonometry,  and  had  not 
the  sligiitesfc  interest  either  in  the  laws  of 
light  or  heat,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
practised  hand  should  cram  me  for  the 
occasion  —  that  is  how  I  came  to  know 
McKiunon.  It  did  not  matter  where  I  asked, 
or  how  I  put  my  case,  as  soon  as  men  got  an 
inkling  of  the  situation,  every  one  of  them 
said:  'Get  Angus  McKinnon.'  They  said  that 
there  had  not  been  for  twenty  years  such  a 
mathematician  known  in  the  Univereifcy  as 
this  West  Highland  Celt,  and  that  if  he 
ever  got  to  Cambridge,  he  would  take  the 
Senior  Wranglership  walking,  but  that  he 
would  never  get  out  of  Edinburgh  because 
he  couldn't  take  his  degree,  never  having  been 
able  even  to  translate  Cffisarorto  distinguish 
one  Greek  letter  from  another  ;  that  his 
power  of  calculation  reduced  the  mathe- 
matical professor  to  silent  admiration  ;  that 
he  was  as  familiar  Tvith  the  fourth  dimension 
as  with  the  ITniveraity  public-house,  which 
was  saying  a  good  deal ;  that  he  could  teach 
niiitheniiitics  to  a  Highland  cattle  beast,  and 
that  he  had  passed  men  through  that  de- 
partment of  their  degree  who  were  barely 
sane  ;  that  he  knew  almost  every  question 
an  examiner  would  ask,  and  crammed  his 
pupils  with  answers  which  they  remembered 
for  about  seven  days  and  never  understood  ; 
that  his  power  of  drinkii^  waa  portentous, 
and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever 
sober ;  that  his  temper  was  satanic,  and  his 
profanity  an  absolute  monopoly,  but  that  his 
genius  for  passing  a  fool  through  mathe- 
matics was  beyond  question.  Therefore  my 
friends  agreed,  with  painful  unanimity,  that 
if  I  ever  expected  to  get  a  degree,  I  should 
secure  the  services  of  Angus  McKinnon.  It 
was  in  a  public-house  that  I  found  him 
about  10  a.m.,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  already  been  '  tasting,'  but  he  was  sober 
enough  to  demand  a  heavy  fee  in  advance, 
and  to  declare,  after  half-a-dozen  searching 
questions,  that  he  thought  T  was  on  the 
whole,  in  the  matter  of  niaUieniatics,  the 
greatest  ass  he  had  yet  come  across.  He 
added,  however,  that  if  I  were  willing,  as  he 
put  it,  to  'mind  what  T  will  be  telling  you, 
and  to  be  working  night  and  day,  and  not 
to  be  meddling  with  speerila ' — which,  he 
explained,  was  a  temptation  avoided  by  all 


mathematicians — '  he  would  pass  me  through, 
or '  (and  on  reaching  this  point  he  brought  a 
gigantic  fist  down  upon  the  table)  "^he  would 
see  both  himse!tf  and  me  in  a  part  of  the 
universe  where  the  question  of  degrees  would 
be  of  little  importiince.'  As  I  looked  upon 
him  for  the  first  time  in  that  classic  place- 
six  feet  two  in  height,  forty-two  inchcB 
round  the  ciiest,  black-haired"  and  black- 
bearded,  with  a  strong-cut,  I'uce  and  gleaming 
eyes— I  could  see  beneath  the  drinking,  and 
the  recklessness,  and  the  swearing,  and  the 
roughness,  that  there  was  a  strength  of  iron 
will  and  unquenchable  manhood  in  Angus 
McKinnon. 

"  Again  McKinnon  and  I  were  facing  one 
another  aci'oss  the  table  on  which,  under  his 
fiery  compulsion,  I  had  been  forced  to  drudge 
for  two  months  as  I  had  never  done  in  all  my 
life  :  and  again  McKinnon  was  showing  me 
methods  of  solving  equations  so  rapid  and 
ingenious  that  even  1  could  work  them  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  finally  drilling  into  my 
mind  the  principles  of  geometry  with  such 
force  that  I  remember  a  very  few  of  them 
even  to  this  day  ;  and  taking  me  through  a 
hundred  questions,  out  of  phich  he  was 
certain  the  examiners  would  ask  twenty-five, 
and  impressing  upon  me  with  triumphant 
emphasis  that  if  I  only  stuck  to  the  twenty- 
five  he  had  prepared  me  for,  and  left  severely 
alone  the  others  he  had  not  anticipateil,  and 
which  with  much  frankness  he  implored  me 
not  to  attempt  lest  I  should  reveal  my 
idiotcy,  he  was  prepared  to  swear,  and  did 
swear  at  some  length,  I  .  would  pass  the 
mathematics.  When  I  showed  any  intelli- 
gence, he  was  agreeable  to  the  point  of  con- 
tempt, declaring  that  if  my  father  had  given 
me  any  real  education  when  I  was  yoang, 
something  could  have  been  made  of  me ; 
and  when  I  did  not  follow  him  in  a 
short  cut  through  a  calculation,  lie  was  fear- 
some, botii  in  his  looks  and  language  ;  and 
when  I  had  not  worked  for  him  as  he  ex- 
pected, he  would  lose  all  control,  and  sweep 
the  books  off  the  table,  and  storm  like  a 
bull.  As  I  was  not  a  boy,  there  were  times 
when  I  was  almost  roused  to  rebel  against 
this  violence,  but  I  frankly  confess  that 
there  was  a  fierceness  and  a  virility  about 
Angus  which  had,  to  use  the  Scots  phrase, 
put  the  fear  of  death  upon  stronger  men 
than  I  was.  Besides,  one  found  that  under- 
neath the  coarseness  there  was  a  heart  in  the 
man,  and,  even  tlioiigh  it  seems  absurd  to  say 
it,  a  certain  tenderness.  He  was  honestly 
concerned  about  my  ■passinp^  ranch  more 
than  about  his  ftee8;edMkapQgi^d  driven 
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so  hard  a  bargain  It  was  evident  that  he 
would  be  much  pleased  if  I  obtained  my 
degree,  although  his  chance  of  obtaining  one 
was  the  remotest ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
friendliness  which  disarmed  him  of  half  his 
offence.  Frankly,  I  came  to  like  MoKinnon, 
and  perhaps  through  the  insight  of 
this  sympathy,  I  began  to  speculate  about 


"  ISober  enough  to  demand  a  heavy  fee  iii  advance." 

the  problem  of  his  life.  It  was  not  a  thing 
unheard   of  that  a  Celt  should   '  taste,' 

but  tliat  a  man  of  suoli  trenchant  intellect 
and  uill-povvcT  sihoiiM  play  the  fool  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  be  the  song  of  the 
drunkards,  demanded  s(»me  solution.  ILul 
there  been  some  tragedy  in  his  life  ?  Was 
his  heart  eaten  by  vain  regret  ?    Was  he 


really  a  broken-hearted  and  liopeless  man 
killing  remembrance  by  alternate  bouts  of 
study  and  drinking  ?  He  never  once  alluded 
to  himself  or  to  his  life,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  whom  anyone  could  question.  One 
night  he  lit  his  pipe  and  stood  upon  the 
hearthrag  looking  into  the  fire,  while  I 
wrought  ont  a  problem  he  had  set  me,  and 
glancing  to  see  whether  he  was  growing  im- 
patient, I  noticed  that  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  had  altered.  The  fierceness  and 
the  restlessness  had  given  place  to  an  ex- 
pression of  nnspeakabie  sadness,  and  if  ever 
1  saw  remorse  and  despair  upon  a  human 
face,  it  was  that  night.  When  we  resumed 
work,  McKinnon  was  courteous  as  only  a 
Celt  can  be,  and  as  he  was  on  rare  occasions 
when  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself.  When 
he  rose  to  go,  T  took  my  courage  in  both 
my  hands  and  tried  to  say  what  was  in  my 
"leart.  What  I  did  say  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  he  understood.  He  looked  at  me 
for  what  seemed  a  wliole  minute 
in  silence,  then  he  put  his  hands 
upon  my  shoulder.  I  realised  how 
handsome  McKinnon  must  have 
been  before  his  face  was  coarsened 
—  and  he  said:  'Pray  God  yon 
may  never  do  in  an  instant  what 
yoii  H'ill  be  regretting  all  the  days 
of  your  life — when  it  is  too  late, 
too  late.'  He  left  the  room  and 
let  himself  out.  1  had  the  sense 
not  to  follow,  but  from  the  window 
I  saw  him  cross  the  street.  I 
watched  him  till  he  disa])peared, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
McKinnon  alive. 

"  Next  day  I  sat  for  the  mathe- 
matical exam.,  and  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  paper  was  certain  tliat  I 
would  pass.  No  wonder  the  in- 
capables  sang  the  praises  of  Angus 
McKinnon,  and  declared  that  the 
gift  of  second  siglit  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  was  given  to  that 
Celt,  for  se\'enty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tions I  had  ab'oady  worked  over,  and  with 
the  balance  I  did  not  meddle.  When  I  left 
the  examination-hall,  my  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude  to  McKinnon,  and  I  expected  to 
see  him  at  the  door,  for  it  was  his  way  to 
meet  his  pupils  when  they  came  out  and  to 
hurry  them  into  some  corner,  to  snatch  the 
paper  out  of  their  hands,  to  run  it  over  in 
an  instant,  reviewing  the  imbecility  of  the 
examiners  in  ever  returning  upon  their  own 
tracks,  or  acknnwiedging  their  genius  in  set- 
ting questions  Wihieiic.b^^hs47ti0^yiLticipated, 
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and  LliL'Ti  (Irafjging  out  from  tlie  nnfortnuatc 
caiididatt!  what  he  had  done  and  how  he  had 
done  it,  and  what  he  had  not  done  and  why 
he  had  not  done  it ;  and  then  to  announce 
to  him  with  absolute  infallibility  either  his 
success  or  his  failure.  Angus  was  not  in 
the  passage,  nor  in  the  quadrangle,  nor 
lurking  anywhere  beneath  the  j^reat  arches 
of  tlie  entrance,  nor  in  ambush  at  the  gate. 
And  1  was  inwardly  cast  down, 
for  1  knew  tliafc,  thanks  to 
hitn,  I  liad  done  well,  and,  I 
confess  it,  I  had  liopetJ — having 
heard  of  snch  a  thing — that 
he  would  shake  hands  with 
me.  I  hurried  over  to  the 
Univei-sity  place  of  refreshment, 
into  a  back  room  which  was  a 
eomniou  haunt  of  McKinnon's. 
lie  was  not  there,  nor  had  he 
called  that  morning.  I  inquired 
hero  and  there  among  the  men, 
bnt  no  one  had  seen  Angus  : 
and  they  began  to  remark  upon 
his  absence,  for  he  was  a  figure 
on  examination  days.  Once, 
when  Angus  had  had  an  inter- 
national difference  with  four 
foreign  students,  none  of  whom 
attended  classes  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  and  he  could  not 
appear  himself  for  a  single  day, 
1  had  gone  to  ■work  at  Ids 
rooms  ;  now,  with  a  chill  upon 
my  heart  wliidi  I  conid  not 
explain,  I  paid  my  second  visit. 
When  his  landlady  opened  the 
door,  I  knew  what  nad  hap- 
pened, and  slie,  recognising 
me,  began  to  wail,  as  a  right- 
thinking  and  well-bred  Scots- 
woman ought  to  do  on  such  an 
occasion. 

'"Come  in,  bye,'  she  said, 
with  many  tears ;  '  come  in, 
bye  ;  I  ken  yer  face — ye  were 
here  a  fortnight  last  Wednes- 
day. An  iiwfu'  dispensation, 
and  tcrri  i  }le  sudd  en  ;  gae  i  n ' 
aboot  yesterday  as,  livin'  like  as  oorsels,  and 
iyiu'  cauld  this  momin'.  A  solemn  warnin' 
to  be  prepared,  and  no  to  be  pittin'  aff  to 
the  last ;  there  to-day,  and  here  to-morrow,' 
added  the  excellent  woman,  with  some  con- 
fusion. 

"  '  No  that  lie  was  juist  himsel'  last  nicht, 
for  ye  could  hardly  tell  that  he  had  been 
tastin'.  He  cam  liame  aboot  ten  instesid  o' 
twelve,  and  he  was  that  quiet  that  I  jaloused 


(suspected)  there  wassoniething  wrong  :  and 
he  Wiis  that  ceevil  I  was  quite  concerned,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  wudua  be  the  better  of  a 
warm  drink, 

"  '  There's  nae  doubt  tliat  he  was  given  to 
tastiu',  and  it  was  awf u'  what  he  could  carry, 
and  he  micht  let  drop  an  aith  at  a  time 
when  he  was  contradicted  ;  but  eh  !  sir,  he 
was  a  learned  man,  and  though  he  never 


I  mis  iKiatt'ii  liiu'k." 


gaed  to  kirk,  he  wud  never  let  a  word  be  said 
against  the  confession,  of  faith.  There  was 
an  impident  whipper-snapper  o'  an  English 
student  that  he  wiis  tutorin',  and  didna  the 
body  speak  aw'  nicht  in  this  veiTy  boose— for 
I  heard  it  tlirough  the  open  door— gainst 
John  Calvin  ?  And  if  Mr.  McKinuon  didna 
give  him  sic  a  round  o'  swearin'— for  there's 
nae  doobt  he  was  a  grantl  swearer — tliat  the 
cratur  came  oyfe^.fit!  :;^ki!jti*yii^#«.  vvhite  as 
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a  sheet.  I'll  warrant  the  sinatchit'll  no 
meddle  wi'  Calvhi  again,'  said  the  landlady, 
with  much  appreciation  of  McKinnon's 
theological  accomplislimeDfcs,  both  in  faith 
and  word.  'A  weel  built  and  responsible 
lookin'  n-.au,  and  regular  in  his  paymente 
every  Saturday  niche,  though  there  were 
times  he  could  hardly  see  the  money.  But 
we  have  all  oor  faults,  sir,  and  his  were 
upon  the  surface,  and  no  worth  mentioning 
the  day.  I'm  jndgin',  from  what  be  said  to 
that  Episcopalian  liaveril,  tliat  the  root  of 
the  matter  was  in  Mr.  McKimion.  Ye'll 
be  wantin'  to  sec  him  ? '  and  the  landlady 
dropped  her  voice.  ,, 

"  It  was  in  his  sitting-room,  littered  with 
books  and  papers,  black  w^ith  calculations, 
that  the  landlady  had  reviewed  Angus's 
character,  and  now  we  passed  into  the  little 
bedroom  which  opened  from  the  other  room, 
and  I  looked  on  my  tutor.  He  had  already 
been  dressed  for  burial,  and  tlie  landlady 
was  satisfied  with  his  appearance. 

"  '  Naebody,  I  have  been  telt,  kent  much 
aboot  him,  and  they  say  he  has  no  friends. 
It's  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  lonely  man.  I 
considered  that  lie  was  never  happy,  and 
mebbe  he  bad  his  own  trials  ;  but  he's 
sleepin'  peacefu'  now,  and  be  never  looked 
so  bonny  in  his  life  as  he  does  this  day. 

" '  Yes,  I  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  heart ;  but  it  disiia  matter  what  it 
was.  He's  gone,  and  except  yersel'  and 
jnebbe  some  other  young  gentleman'  that 
be  tutored,  and  tlie  college  fouk  that  thocht 
so  much  of  him,  there's  iiobody  to  mourn 
him  or  take  charge  of  him.  Here's  the  key 
of  his  box.  I've  touched  naething,  and 
mebbe  ye  would  open  it  and  see  whether 
yc  can  find  the  address  of  ony  friend  that 
should  be  asked  to  the  funeral.  And  there's 
aye  thing  mair,  sir,'  and  the  landlady's  voice 
dropped  to  an  awe-struck  whisper :  *  when  we 
dressed  him,  I  found  this  little  leather  pouch 
hanging  on  his  bre;ist,  and  do  ye  see  that  it 
is  sealed  and  that  I  havna  opened  it.  Would 
ye  tak  charge  o'  it  in.  case  some  friend  should 
come  to  claim  it  ?  Ye  micht  open  it  to  see 
if  he  iias  left  any  directions.' 

"  Once  more  I  looked  at  my  tutor  ;  then, 
when  the  landlady  had  gone  into  the  sitting- 
room,  I  kissed  him  and  bade  him  farewell, 
realising  then  that  iu  the  short  time  I  had 
known  him  I  had  come  to  love  McKinnon. 
In  the  presence  of  the  landlady  I  broke  the 
seal  and  opened  the  little  packet.  It  con- 
tained one  short  letter ;  but  when  I  saw  that 
the  letter  had  no  address,  and  was  signed  by 
a  woman,  I  put  it  back  in  the  case,  and  the 


case  into  my  pocket,  and  told  the  landlady 
that  it  threw  no  light  upon  his  family,  but 
that  I  would  keep  it  till  it  was  claimed.  I 
went  to  my  rooms,  forgetting  that  I  had 
passed  in  mathematics  and  was  now  sure  of 
my  degree,  and  remembering  only  the  tragedy 
of  Angus  McKinnon. 

"  It  was  our  boyish  way  to  celebrate  the 
evening  after  a  degree  exam,  by  attending  a 
Christy  Minstrel  function,  and  joining  cheer- 
fully in  the  choruses  ;  but  that  night  I  shut 
myself  in  the  room  where  I  am,  as  it  were, 
sitting  while  I  tell  this  story,  and  which  by 
every  book  and  paper  reminded  me  of  Angus, 
and  I  mourned  till  night  liad  passed  into  the' 
morning.  It  is  fair  to  take  into  account  that 
I  had  been  working  for  a  fortnight  till  three 
in  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  livelong  day  ; 
that  I  had  had  no  physical  exercise,  and  had 
been  intensely  anxious — in  short,  that  my 
nerves  were  overstrained  ;  and  now,  upon  the 
head  of  all,  had  come  Angus's  unexpected 
death,  which  in  my  heart  1  bebeved,  and  sus- 
pected the  doctor  knew,  bad  been  some  form 
of  suicide.  The  room  was  already,  in  my 
imagination,  full  of  McKinnon  before  I  took 
the  packet  out  of  my  pocket  and  read  the 
letter,  at  which  before  I  had  only  glanced. 
With  the  after-look  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  read  the  letter,  and  that 
in  all  the  circumstances  I  should  have  de- 
stroyed it  unread.  My  excuse  was  then  and 
is  now,  that  it  was  not  the  curiosity  of  a 
stranger,  but  the  love  of  a  friend  that  moved 
me,  for  I  was  convinced  that  f  held  in  my 
hand  the  secret  of  Angus  McKinnon.  As  I 
took  the  letter  out,  I  felt  as  if  I  sliould  ask 
bis  permission,  and  for  the  moment  as  if 
across  the  table  he  bad  refused  it  with  a 
fearful  look,  and  had  stretclied  out  his  hand 
to  recover  tiie  letter.  My  fingers  trembled 
when  I  unfolded  the  single  sheet  which 
contained  on  one  side  the  whole  letter. 
The  writing  was  that  of  a  well-educated 
woman,  who  through  weakness  was  scarcely 
able  to  form  the  letters,  and  had  to  pause 
between  the  sentences,  and  this  is  what  I 
read  : — 

"  '  Dearest  One,— The  doctor  says  that  I 
am  dying,  and  there  is  something  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  before  I  die.  I  will  write  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  the  letter  will  be  carried  by 
sure  hands.  I  have  said  that  I  slipped  and 
was  injured  in  the  falling,  and  I  chaise  you, 
as  my  last  request,  that  you  keep  silence.  I 
forgive  you  what  yon  did,  for  it  was  your 
love  turned  into  rage,  and  not  your  hand, 
which  struck  me  Yo^J©(^^q^"  that  I 
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was  never  untrue  to  you,  my  heart's  love, 
and  I  die  loving  you  as  you  love  me. 

"  *  Your  faithful  MoRAa.' 

"  One  understood  it  in  a  moment — his 
lo\'c  fur  Morag,  a  girl  of  his  own  race  by  the 
name,  though  educated  in  the  English  speech, 
his  jealousy  of  some  other  lover,  his  hot 
passion  iu  some  evil  hour,  and  the  ghastly 
issue  which  killed  Mora^  and  sent  Angus 
forth  to  live  in  unquenchable  remorse  and 
self-loathiug.  As  I  held  the  letter  in  my 
band,  I  was  conscious  df  a  strange  and  pene- 
trating sensation,  and  now  words,  I  am 
afraid,  will  fail  to  convey  my  experience. 
It  was  as  if  a  wind  were  pouring  into  the 
room  through  some  opening  in  the  wall  and 
filling  the  room  with  a  new  and  strange 
atmosphere  whicli  surrounded  me  and  chilled 
me.  Holding  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I  rose 
and  faced  the  door  as  if  it  had  entered,  and 
then  I  turned  to  the  table  as  if  someone  were 
standing  opposite  me  ;  then  I  made  an  effort 
and  flung  off  the  impression,  and  sat  down 
again  by  the  fire  and  read  the  letter  again  —I 
will  not  deny  it — with  tears.  Poor  Angus  I 
Oh,  the  sorrow  of  things  !  I  started  to  my 
feet  imagining  I  had  been  touched,  and 
looked  round  the  room,  where  every  corner 
was  visible  and  in  which  every  sight  was 
commonplace.  Where  was  it  ?  And  now, 
under  a  compulsion,  which  I  could  not  resist, 
of  nervous  terror,  but  at  whicii  I  laughed 
within  my  heart,  I  searched  the  room — 
below  the  table,  under  the  couch,  iu  the 
shadow  beyond  the  piano  ;  and,  still  despising 
myself,  I  opened  the  doors  of  the  chiffonier, 
in  which  nothing  larger  than  a  cat  could 
have  hidden,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  piano. 
Nothing,  of  course.  And  although  I  did  all 
this,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  anything — I 
was  not  really  looking  for  any  visible  person. 
Still  holding  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I  came 
back  to  my  chair  and  was  about  to  sit  down, 
when,  so  far  as  I  can  describe  it,  the  Pre- 
sence in  the  room  gathered  itself  together 
and  came  close  to  me  and  tried  to  master 
me. 

"As  I  stood  beside  the  table,  my  hands 

clenched  and  hanging  by  my  aide,  and  my 
feet  rooted  in  the  floor,  the  Presence  flung 
itself  round  me  as  one  would  do  who  was 
trying  to  carry  a  person  away  ;  and  although 
I  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  knew  not  where 
it  would  caiTy  me,  I  was  convinced  that  I 
must  resist  with  all  my  might,  and  that  the 
resistance  lay  somehow  in  my  will.  If  I— 
the  personal  being  that  says  I — ^yielded  for 
an  instant,  I  would  be  lost,  and  the  idea  of 


lost,  in  the  sense  of  yielding  to  this  Presence, 
was  charged  with  horror.  It  was  a  wrestle 
for  life  or  death,  and  lasted  perhaps  only 
five  minutes,  and  then  the  strain  relaxed  and 
1  had  for  the  moment  coni^uered  ;  I  sank 
iriLo  rhe  chair,  and  the  perspiration  j'olled, 
rather  in  a  stream  than  in  drops,  off  my 
face.  A  horror  laid  hold  upon  me  that, 
while  the  gas-lamps  were  burning  in  the 
street  outside,  and  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
a  belated  passenger  and  the  distant  rattle  of 
a  cab,  while  there  were  living  people  in  the 
rooms  across  the  parage,  I  was  shut  into 
this  room  with  the  other  world  striving  to 
conquer  me.  How,  I  could  not  explain  ;  and 
for  what  end,  I  did  not  know.  If  the  strain 
continued  long,  I  shoifld  not  be  able  to 
breathe.  Making  a  great  effort,  .[  sprang  to 
my  feet  and  made  a  dash  for  the  door. 
Before  my  hand  w^as  upon  the  handle,  tlie 
Presence  was  between  the  door  and  uic,  and 
I  was  beaten  back  to  where  I  had  been 
standing  ;  and  now,  shaken  and  weakened,  I 
waited  another  wrestle.  When  suddenly 
there  ci'ept  into  my  mind  the  idea  that  this 
Presence  was  not  really  hostile,  but  was  con- 
tending for  UIC  to  gain  some  end  which 
was  not  my  destruction.  Oould  it  be  that 
McKinnon  was  acting  on  nie  from  the  other 
side  ?— and  the  motneiit  that  1  thought  of  him 
the  deadly  fear  began  to  lift.  He  liad  sinned 
openly  before  us  all,  and  he  had  siiuied 
grievously  in  a  way  we  had  not  known  ;  but 
the  soul  within  hitu  was  not  bad,  and  the 
power  of  McKinnon — if  he  had  any  power — 
would  not  be  for  death.  As  I  was  thinking, 
I  was  left  untouched,  as  if  IT  understood  that 
I  was  trying  to  understand.  What  ailed 
him,  and  what  could  he  want  ?  What  was 
there  that  I  could  do  for  him  ?  And  Heaven 
knows  that  if  I  could  serve  McKinnon,  I 
would,  if  only  for  his  repentance  and  his 
agony.  Morag  was  beyond  my  help,  and  yet 
it  must  have  something  to  do  with  her  in 
whom  McKinnon's  soul  was  bound  up. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  letter,  and  I  opened  my 
dosed  fist  and  found  the  letter  there  crushed 
into  a  ball.  As  I  looked  at  it  and  gently 
unfolded  it,  the  Presence  seemed  again  to 
enfold  me — but  how  feeble  W'ords  are  to 
bring  out  the  experience  ! — now  it  was  with  a 
persuasive  and  informing  touch.  It  was  the 
letter,  and  then  in  an  instant  1  understood. 
I  had  broken  upon  tlie  secret  that  was  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman,  and  having  done 
so  thoughtless  a  deed,  the  letter  might  yet 
fall  into  others'  hands,  and  the  trust  of  Morag 
be  broken.  They  were  both  on^the  other 
side ;  and  while  thi84etterHif  feetJ^J^^tory  on 


The  Presence  seemed  tu  gfttlier  mimfl  my  head  with  a  caress," 
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this  side  was  not  closed.    All  the  time  I  was 

looking  at  the  letter  in  mj  hand,  and  the 
Presence  was  around  me.  The  fire  was  still 
burninji,  for  I  had  been  cold  that  evening 
and  had  built  it  liigli.  As  I  ino\'ed  a  step 
towards  tlie  liveplace —now  it  secniod  as  if  1 
were  being  led  ami  nrged — I  knelt  down,  and 
then  1  touched  tin;  letter  wiUi  my  lips,  as 
doing  homage  to  a  woman's  faithful  love, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the  red  lire  ; 
and  as  I  did  so  the  Presence  seemed  to  gather 


round  my  bead  with  a  caress.  I  leapt  to  my 
feet  and  cried  aloud  :  'Forgive  me,  Angus 
McKinnon  ;  I  thought  not  what  I  did  ! '  I 
was  alone  in  the  room  again,  and  the  soul  of 
Angus  McKinnon  was  at  rest. 

"  AVhen  Miss  MeKittrick  came  in,  I 
thanked  her  for  her  courtesy  and  thought- 
fulness,  but  did  not  tell  her  what  had 
liappened  iu  that  room  thirty  yeara  before, 
aud  the  scene  I  had  rehearsed  in  her  little 
drawing-room." 


Frim  a  drawing  by  St.  Clair  Sivimuiis. 
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THE  MAN  OF  DUTV, 

Mb.  Fipps  was  a  man  within  whose  bosom  burned 
like  a  flame  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Whenever 
and  wherever  he  saw  the  world  out  of  joint,  it 
was  his  positive  pleasure  to  set  it  right.  He 
never  travelled  by  rail  without  reporting  the 
engine-driver,  the  gn;inl,  two  porters,  and  a  station- 
master.  He  never  ontered  an  omnibus  without 
taking  the  name  of  tlie  conductor,  or  a  cab 
without  liaving  use  for  its  number.  Wherever  an 
umbrelLi  was  being  braiuHshed  aloft  to  stay  the 
progresy  of  a  motor-car,  a  vau,  or  a  bicyclist,  his 
friends  knew  whoso  it  was,  and  scuttled  up  the 
side  Htreets, 

The  other  day  Mr.  Fipps  set  fortii  to  the  City 
to  attend  a  meeting— Mr,  Fipps's  speeches,  begin- 
ning "  Although  but  a  small  shareholder,"  are 
well  known  to  the  financial  reporter — and  his  eye 
was  keen  as  ever  in  the  public  service.  Immediately 
b^ore  him  walked  two  apparent  gentlemen  of 
responsible  aspect.  They  were  too  slow  for  Mr. 
Fipps,  and  he  was  just  about  to  bustle  past  them, 
when  he  overheard  one  say,  in  the  ordinary  tones 
of  conversation :  "  You  see,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  committed  a  fraud." 

Mr.  Fipps  fell  back  again,  to  hear  the.  other 
reply:  "  Yes,  a  particularly  had  one.  We  couldn't 
possibly  go  into  the  box," 

"  Aha  !  "  thought  Mr.  Fipps. 

"I  don't  quite  like  the  whole  business,"  said 
the  first. 

"  Quite  like,  indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Fipps  to  himself. 
"Ah,  well,  we'll  see  it  through,"  said  the  other 
comfortably. 

"  Yea,  you  will,"  thought  Mr.  Fipps. 


SCRAP-BOOK. 


"I'm  going  on,"  said  the  first.  "How's  the 
wife?" 

"  So  so,"  and  they  parted,  the  one  into  a  building 
of  offices,  the  other  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Fipps's  mind  was  made  up  in  an  instant. 
They  were  both  apparently  equally  guilty.  He 
would  wait  at  the  door  till  a  policeman  came,  and 
together  they  would  watch  for  the  one  %vho  had 
entered  the  building  to  come  out.  With  a 
rapturous  eye  he  saw  his  common  police-court 
achievements  crowned  by  an  appearance  in  the 
witness-box  at  the  Old  Haiiey,  He  was  iileas^ed 
with  (he  idea  that  he  forgot  to  time  the  arrival  of 
a  policeman.  In  all  probability  this  hasteneil  the 
approach  of  the  officer  of  the  law,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  he  hove  in  sight,  iind  eventually  became 
conscious  of  Mr.  Fipps's  wildly  waving  umbrella. 

"  S'sh  !  "  said  Mr.  Pippa,  as  he  approached. 

"Well,  sir?"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Inside  that  building,"  said  Mr.  Fipps,  swollen 
with  importance,  "  ia  a  man  ytho  has  committed  a 
crime." 

"What  crime?"  eaid  the  policeman,  producing 
his  note-book. 

"Oh — er — a  fraud  of  some  kind,"  said  Mr. 
Fipps. 

"  Fraud  on  'oom  ?  "  asked  the  policeman,  licking 
his  pencil. 

"  I  don't  know,"  eaid  Mr.  Fipps. 

"  Pusson  unknown,"  noted  the  policeman. 
"  What  kind  of  a  fraud  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  said  Mr.  Fipps 
irritably. 

The  policeman  (figg^  hisvg9l;gj\[g(^  with  a  snap. 
"Matter?    Of  course  it  matt^^  said  the 
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policeman,  lookint;  BUspicioiie.  "  Now,  if  you 
please,  what  'ave  you  to  say  for  yerself  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  to  say  formyself  ?  "  repeated  Mr. 
Fipps  indignantly.  "  1  tell  you  there's  %  mm  in 
that  building  guilty  of  &  fraud,  I  keard  bim  Bay 
go  with  his  own  lipa." 

The  policeman  looked  sceptical,  and  Mr.  Fipps 
turned  round  in  exasperation.  Doing  so,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  other  conspirator,  who  was  wl';- 
iiig  into  the  building  with  the  utmost  sany  fruid. 


"  And  that's  the  other  one,"  he  gasiied.  "  I 
insist  upon  his  arrest." 

The  conipirator  looked  astonished,  so  did  the 
licemftn.  So  did  a  gathering  knot  gf  men  and 
ys. 

"Arrest  him!"  shouted  Mr,  Fippa,  pointing 
down  the  delinquent  with  his  denouncing  umbrella. 
The  delinquent  glanced ^ith  annoyance  at  the 

"'■^V^    ,  ^      Hosted  bvAjOpQle^.       ^  . 
"  1  don  t  know  what  this  good  man  thinks  he  is 
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talking  about,"  he  eaid.  "  My  name  is  Gregson, 
of  the  firm  of  Morris  and  Gregson,  solicitors,  and 
we  have  offices  in  this  building.  This  is  Mr. 
Morris." 

With  the  utmost  effron- 
tery the  other  elderly  man 
came  out  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Fipps  with  mere  sur- 
prise. It  was  more  than 
Mr.  Fipps  could  bear.  In 
stentorian  ttsnes  heshouted : 
*'  Constable,  do  your  duty ! 
I  accuse  both  these  men 
of  fraud,  upon  their  own 
confeHsion." 


Mr.  Fi]ips  never  can  and 
never  will  believe  that  it 
is  the  ancient  custom  of 
lawyers  to  talk  of  tlieir 
clients  as  themselves,  and 
that  the  subject  of  the 
couverKatiou  of  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Gregson  was 
an  erring  gentleman  whose 
business  was  in  their  hands. 
His  aBger  at  the  police- 
man's stolid  refusal  to  arrest 
thera  is  to  a  considerable 
eztent  aggravated  by  the 
legal  proceedings,  involv- 
ing, be  is  inforuied,  heavy  damages,  which  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Gr^son  are  initiating  against  him. 
Never  again,  he  mserts,  never  again  will  he 
attempt  to  serve  an  ungrateful  public. 

Snrnld  Whitf. 


He  (at  a  dance) :  My  name's  Brown,  but  I 
have  eeveral  relations  hei-e.  You'd  better  put 
down  C.  Brown,  to  distinguish  me. 

Shk  :  Then  I'll  put  you 
down  as  C.B.  That's  very 
distinguished ! 


MAN  8  DEHSITT. 

Shk;  1  looked  at  the  sweetest  hat  to-day  for  only 

three-and-a-half  guineas. 
He  :  Humph !    Wasn't  that  a  good  deal  for  look- 
ins  at  a  hat  ? 


TisY  (aged  two,  who 
has  been  told  he  must  not 
ask  for  anything  on  the 
dinner  table)  :  Mummy,  if 
1  don't  ask  for  a  pear,  may 
1  have  one  ? 


Mother:  Now,  Georgie, 
repeal  this  nfter  me, 
"  Bird's  in  their  little  nests 
agree." 

Geohghe  (aged  four)  : 
"Birds  in  their  little  nests 
agree." 

MoTHEB  (wishing  to  test 
his  memory):  What  do 
birds  in  their  little  nestsdo? 

Gbobsib  (promptly)  : 
Lay  eggs. . 


She:  What  kind  of  GhristmaB  present  shall  1 
buy  you  while  I  am  out,  dear? 

He  :  Oh,  any  cheap  article,  Maria.  Remember, 
I  cau't  afford  to  spend  much  this  year. 


Miss  Robinson's  fur  necklet  is  blown  r>t¥.  Robinson's  voice  is  heard  in  the  distance Oh  ! 
Of  course,  llroirn  and  Jones  give  chfise—straight  please  don't  tronble.  I  think  I  can  reach  it  with 
into  a  snowdrift  I    To  make  matters  worse,  Miss       the  stick  1 " 
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A  C0AL-i>EALEit  recently  received  from  ii 
prominent  shoddyite  Vfho  had  been  to  Paris  an 
order  for  five  tons  of  coal  "  i.  la  cart." 


This  affectinp;  dialogue  once  took  phice  in  an 
American  school : — 

Teacher  (looking  with  stem  accusation  at  a 
email,  red-haired  girl):  Clara,  what  have  you  in 
your  mouth  V 

GiHL  (ill  downcast  tones) ;  Chewlnfr-guni. 

Teacher  (coldly)  :  Please  \)nt  it  in  the  waste- 
basket. 

Sobs  from  the  girl. 

Tkacher  :  Wliy  don't  you  do  as  you're  told  ? 
GiUL  (in  a  burst  of  emotion)  ;  Please — it's  my 
brother's!" 


MODESTY. 


She:  What  is  your  charge? 

He  :  One  shilling  the  first  hour,  and  six- 
pence the  next. 

Sil^;  ;  (Ih,  i  hnve,  n<i  wish,  to  be,  first  I 
When  ivoiild  th*^  si'conrt  hour  commence? 


"I  AM  making  a  Christmas  f^ift  for 
you,  dear,"  said  the  young  wife,  looking 
up  from  her  fancy-work.  "  It's  to  be  a 
surprise." 

"  How  can  it  be  a  surprise  when  I 
see  you  workirij^  on  it  every  day?" 
inquired  lier  husband. 

"Oh,  tlie  sur])rise'll  he  when  1  tell 
you  what  it's  for." — Woman's  Home 
Companion,  U.S.A. 


IJADLY  ESPllIiSSED. 

He:  I've  linished  the  picture,  but  goodness  knowa  when  I  shall 
sell  it !  <        .  8 

Shk  :   I'll  tell  you  what  to  do— show  if  to  young  Hoftleigh. 
He'll  buy  it.    He's  nu  awful  fool  with  hia  money. 


A  SMALL  boy  was  found  by  his  father 
crying  on  the  stairs  after  dinner  of  fish 
and  egg  sauce  on  Asli  Wtdnesilay. 

"Hallo,  Bricl  What's  the  matter, 
my  boy  'f ''  said  the  parent. 

"Ohl"  replied  Eric,  sobbing,  "I'll 
never  fast  any  more,  father;  it  makes 
me  too  uncomfortable!" 
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ON  THE  FLANK  OF  THE  ARMY. 


By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.* 


rri  HE  darkness  had  altogether  passed 
I  away  :  yet  the  sun  was  still  below  the 
horizon,  and  a  haze  that  seemed  half 
dust,  half  steam,  growing  rosier  and  thinner 
every  moment,  ]&j  Spread  over  tjie  indefinite 
expanse  of  plain.  The  air  was  dear,  under 
a  steel  blue  sky,  and  the  mist  below,  rapidly 
dispersing  or  sinking  back  into  the  ground, 
revealed  in  ever-widening  prospect  the 
majestic  proportions  of  the  African  veldt. 

Two  men  stood  on  a  hillock  of  stones  and 
boulders,  looking  out  intently  over  the  sub- 
siding obscurity  towards  the  west— one  a 
thick-set,  dark-bearded  fellow,  the  other  a 
smooth-faced  child.  Both  were  armed  with 
long  rifles  and  accoutred  with  heavy  bando- 
leers filled  with  cartridges. 

"  Are  they  ta-ekking  yet,  Jan  ?  "  said  the 
elder. 

"  Father,  how  shall  I  see  with  my  eyes, 
when  you  have  the  glasses  ?  "  was  the  rough 
reply. 

"  These  Hollander  glasses  are  no  good 
until  it  is  full  light ;  and  at  your  age,  my  son, 
I  could  see  better  with  the  eyes  that  God 
gives  Afrikanders  than  with  any  foreign 
glasses." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  The 
boy  stared  and  frowned  at  the  plain  before 
him.  "  They  are  trekking  now,"  he  said 
at  length ;  and  then,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  nortb  again." 

"To  Pretoria,"  muttered  the  father. 
'*  They  come  not  towards  us.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  abide.  Perhaps  they  will  send  scouts 
to  watch  their  flank.   Let  us  remain  longer." 

And  I  hen,  as  the  sun  at  their  backs  was 
up  and  might  show  their  figures  in  dangerous 
sUhouette  upon  the  sky-line,  both  the  Boers 
instinctively  settled  down  among  the  rooks 
and  merged  themselves  in  the  background, 
until  the  fierce,  bronzed  faces  and  keen  eyes 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  rugged  breed  of 
creatures  evolved  from  the  kopje  itself,  and 
not  to  men  of  modern  times.  Nearly  half 
an  hour  passed  before  either  spoke.  Then 
the  father  asked — 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 


*  Copvriglit  by  tbe  Perry  Mason  Company,  in  the 
United  ^tateB  of  America. 


"Nine,  that  I  can  count,"  replied  Jan. 
"  'Tis  a  party  sent  to  search  the  spruit. 
Only  the  spies  will  come  across  the  water ; 
but,"  and  his  voice  grew  h&rd,  "they  that 
cross  shall  not  return." 

Far  away  to  the  westward  an  endless  line 
of  dust  tossed  and  billowed  over  a  crawling 
column  as  it  persevered  in  its  northern 
march  ;  and  between  this  and  the  watchers, 
still  nearly  five  miles  away,  a  group  of  tiny 
brown  specks  was  drawing  steadily  nearer  to 
the  rocky,  bush-entangled  valley  through 
which  the  Wildebeeste  Spruit  trickles  to  join 
the  Ehenoster  River. 

"  Come,"  said  Hans  Retief,  field-comet  of 
what  remained  of  the  Ermelo  commando,  to 
his  son,  aged  fourteen,  "  it  is  tune  to  tell  the 
others." 

Without  exposing  themselves  above  the 
crest  for  an  instant,  they  descended  the 
kopje  and  made  their  way  throiigh  the  scrub 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream  by  which  the 
commando  had  made  its  bivouac.  Around 
a  clear  pool  about  sixty  burghers  sat  smoking 
and  talking.  Their  horses,  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  grazed  under  the  care  of  a  dozen 
Kaffir  servants  in  a  neighbouring  hollow, 
which,  hidden  entirely  from  the  surrounding 
plain,  sloped  gently  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  Boers  looked  up  as  their  field- 
cornet  arrived. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  they  asked.  He  began  to 
explain. 

*  ;;:  i¥  *  * 

The  patrol  came  briskly  forward  over  the 
successive  swells  of  ground  towards  the 
Wildebeeste  Spruit.  There  were  in  ail  eight 
lancers  and  an  officer.  They  advanced  in 
the  correct  manner  prescribed  by  the  books  on 
war — one  man  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ahead  ;  two  spread  as  far  on  each  flank  ;  two 
riding  with  the  lieutenant ;  and  one  straggling 
away  three  hundred  yards  behind.  The 
officer  in  command,  Tjieatenant  Henry  More- 
lande,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen, 
who  had  held  the  Queen's  commission  for  a 
little  more  than  ten  months,  one  of  which  he 
had  spent  on  board  ship  and  the  others  at 
the  war.  He  was  working  by  a  map  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  spread  over  his 
field  service  nottesfoeolfi  vjfi^^I^SAfied  fre- 
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quently  to  look  at  the  broken  ground  and 
kopjes  in  his  front  with  his  field-glasses. 
Twice  he  dismounted,  and  taking  a  loug 
telescope  from  one  of  his  men,  examined  the 
rocks  and  scrub  with  methodical  patience. 

Arrived  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
this  dangerous  region,  the  officer  whistled 
and  the  whole  patrol  halted.  He  got  off  his 
horse  leisurely  and  then  set  to  work  again 
with  his  telescope.  Suddenly  he  rose, 
scrambled  into  his  saddle,  and  waved  his 
hand  in  signal  to  his  men.  As  he  did  so,  tlie 
sergeant,  who  had  also  disniounted,  fired  two 
shots  with  his  carbine  towards  a  red-looking 
kopje,  and  then  all  the  patrol  wheeled  about 
and  scampered  off  at  a  gaUop. 

The  sharp  reports  of  the  shots  rang  out  in 
the  still  air.  Tlie  clatter  of  the  retreating 
patrol  died  away.  Profound  silence  brooded 
over  the  rocky  hills  and  the  inhospitable 
thorn  bushes  of  the  valley,  and  no  sign  of 
life  or  sound  of  death  disturbed  the  grim 
repose  of  the  landscape. 

After  his  patrol  had  retreated  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  lieutenant  pulled  his 
horse  into  a  walk,  stopped,  turned  again  to- 
wards the  kopjes,  and  took  another  long 
look  at  them  through  his  glasses. 
■  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  there  aren't  any  burghers  there.  That 
would  have  drawn  their  fire  for  sure.  Why, 
at  Colesberg,  sir,  in  January,  that  trick  came 
off  every  time." 

The  subaltern  looked  at  him  uncertainly. 

"  They're  learniug  as  well  as  we,"  he  re- 
plied. "  They  may  be  lying  low  all  the  time. 
But  we  know  one  thing  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  What's  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  we  haven't  seen  them  yet."  He 
lavighed  a  little  bitterly.  "  Well,  orders  are 
orders,  and  there's  nothing  to  do  but  to 
chance  it.  Tell  the  point  to  get  across  the 
stream  and  on  to  the  top  of  that  kopje,  on 
the  other  aide — see  the  one  I  mean  ? — where 
those  big  red  rocks  are,  as  quick  as  he  can, 
and  wave  his  helmet  if  all's  clear." 

The  sergeant  trotted  off  to  tell  the  lancer 
in  question,  and  meanwhile  the  little  party 
of  soldiers,  still  in  their  extended  order, 
walked  slowly  forward  again  towards  the 
watercourse.  The  leading  trooper  cantered 
forward  on  his  perilous  errand.  He  rode 
steadily  on  until  he  was  lost  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  stream  to  water  his  horse, 
looked  sourly  right  and  left  at  the  hollows 
and  ridges  that  rose  and  fell  on  all  sides,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  concealed  a  hundred 
riflemen,  and  presently  emerged  into  the 


open  country  beyond  the  Wildebeeste  Spruit. 
When  he  reached  the  queer  red  rocks  which 
the  sergeant  had  pointed  out,  he  dismounted 
and  peered  over.  Beyond  lay  a  smooth 
stretch  of  plain,  terminating  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  in  a  chain  of  little  rocky  eminences 
exactly  similar  to  that  on  which  he  stood. 
All  was  silent  and  deserted.  He  waved  his 
helmet,  and  the  patrol  immediately  broke 
into  a  trot  and,  hurrying  through  the 
dangerous  ground,  came  towards  hini. 

As  soon  as  tlie  liist  horseman  had  crossed 
the  spruit  and  Wiis  making  his  way  towards 
the  rod  rocks,  forty  burghers  of  the  Krmelo 
commando,  who  had  been  waiting  a  mile  up 
stream,  mounted  their  horses  and  in  single 
tile  began  to  hasten  down  the  watercourse. 

The  patrol  did  not  wait  long  at  the  red 
rocks,  but  turned  northwards,  intending  to 
work  their  way  back  to  the  main  column  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  had  proceeded  in 
this  new  direction  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  Iiour,  when  suddenly  from  the  kopje  they 
had  so  lately  left,  "  Pip-pop  !  pip-pop  !  pip- 
pop  ! "  cracked  and  patcered  a  dozen  shots, 
the  prelude  of  a  regular  fusillade.  All 
turned  at  once.  There  among  the  red  rocks, 
standing  up  in  full  view,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  were  nearly  twenty  Boera.  Four  or 
five  more  were  riding  along  in  the  open 
ground  to  the  eastward. 

There  was  no  time  for  much  reflection. 
The  bullets  piped  and  whistled  overhead. 
"  Back  acro^  the  spruit  I "  cried  the  lieu- 
tenant. "Gallop  I"  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  woi'd,  he  started  off  towards  the  water- 
course, followed  by  his  lancers,  who  began 
unwisely  but  instinctively  to  draw  together 
in  their  common  danger.  The  dust  jumped 
here  and  there  around  them  as  they  rode'. 
A  hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  spruit 
the  sergeant's  horse  collapsed,  throwing  him 
heavily.    The  officer  reined  in  at  once. 

"  Go  on  ! "  he  said  to  his  men.  "  Wait 
for  rae  on  the  other  side.    Hit,  sergeant  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  but  my  poor  'orse  has  got  it 
bad." 

*' Pip-pop!  pip-pop!  pip-pop!"  paltered 
the  pursuing  musketry.  Two  bullets  struck 
on  a  rock  near  by,  making  a  curious  thwack. 
Another  skimmed  past  with  the  buzz  of  an 
angry  bee.  Morelande  drew  his  right  foot 
from  the  stirrup. 

"  Take  the  leather,"  said  he,  "  and  run  ; 
'tis  all  I  can  do  till  we  get  to  cover." 

They  started  forward  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  others  had  disappeared,  scrambled 
down  the  side  of  the  ai^UitiTTfe^fp*  almost  a 
raWne-bru8heS°mii^  wSfo>n  bushes. 
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"  '  They  are  trekking  now.'  " 

and  blundered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
watercourse  into  tlie  very  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  Boers  who  had  already 
almost  disarmed  their  comrades. 
The  surprise  was  mutual  and  com- 
plete. The  Dutchmen,  who  thought 
themselves  already  possessed  of  the 
whole  party,  were  so  close  together 
and  so  disposed  that  they  could  not 
fire  for  fear  of  shooting  one  another.  The 
lieutenant  drew  his  revolver. 

"  Surrender  !  "  shouted  the  Boers,  and 
while  one  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  three 
pounced  upon  the  sergeant. 

"Halt,  or  we  shoot!"  they  cried.  For 
ansAver  Morelande  drove  his  spurs  home  and 
put  his  horse  at  the  steep  bank  before  him. 
The  strong  English  charger,  plunging  for- 
ward, overthrew  the  burgher  who  clutched 
wildly  at  the  reins,  and  leaped  up  the  slope. 
One  small  figure  alone  barred  the  road  to 
safety.  It  was  little  Jan.  He  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  bank,  levelling  a  Mauser  rifle  as 
long  as  himself.  The  subaltern,  who  reulised, 
perhaps,  that  his  solitary  antagonist  masked 


the  lire  of  all  the 
rest,  held  on  his 
course  unswervingly,  and  so 
these  two,  one  a  child,  the  other 
not  yet  a  man,  met  face  to  face  in 
grim  and  deadly  war.  Perhaps  if  Jan  had 
fired  at  once,  he  would  have  succeeded  ;  in- 
deed, he  could  hardly  miss ;  but  wishing  to 
make  quite  certain— for  were  not  all  the 
commando  looking  on  ? — he  waited  till  the 
horse  was  almost  upon  him.  Either  the 
rush  of  the  animal  or  the  keen  young  face 
which  glared  at  him  behind  the  pistol  made 
him  lose  his  head.  He  fired  wildly.  The 
bullet  cut  the  subaltern's  ear,  and  the  ex- 
plosion scorched  and  blackened  his  cheek. 
He  twisted  violently  in  his  saddle  with  shock 
and  pain,  and  the  next  instant,  smarting 
and  desperate,  ho  was  upon  his  enemy. 
By  all  the  customs  of  the  game  it  was 
his  tura  now.  Dropping  his  rifle,  the  young 
Boer  raised  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.    The  offipgr^^thr^^^jy^j^istol  in 
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his  fact!  and  cried  in  a  tone  of  furious 

anger — 

You  little  fool  I    I'd  like  to  smack  your 

head  ! " 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  amid  a  vengeful 
crackle  of  shots,  and  the  Boers  were  on 
their  horses  and  after  him  in  hot  pnrsnit. 
The  chase  did  not  last  long.  The  gallant 
charger  was  grievously  wounded,  and  in  less 
than  a  mile  he  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
Morelande  dragged  himself  clear  and  looked 
about  liim.  The  leading  Boers  were  not 
yet  in  siglit.  Tie  slood  at  the  edge  of  a 
large  patch  of  Indian  corn,  nearly  hve  feet 
high  and  several  acres  in  extent.  It  was 
his  only  refnge. 

The  Dutchmen  came  galloping  up  a 
miinitc  later.  They  saw  the  horse  sobbing 
in  its  death  ^ony. 

"  He  cannot  be  'far,"  they  said.  Then 
they  examined  the  ground  round  the  horse, 
and  found  the  tracks  leading  into  the  Indian 
corn.  "  Here  he  is  ! "  they  cried,  and  rode 
iu  among  the  crop  impatiently. 

Vox  more  than  ten  minutes,  however,  their 
searcli  was  fruitless.  Morelande,  pressing 
liimself  into  the  raw,  damp  earth,  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  Once  a  horseman  stepped 
right  over  him  ;  another  missed  him  by  a 
few  yards  only.  The  Boers  began  to  get 
angry. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  tracks,'  said  one  at 
length  ;  "  they  will  surely  show  us  the  way." 

^  back  they  all  went  to  the  dead  horse, 
and  began  trying  to  follow  the  footprints. 
But,  of  course,  tlieir  own  tracks  had  now 
crossed  tbese  many  times,  and  after  groping 
in  the  mudfor  some  time,  tliey  wearied  of  the 
task.  Several  trotted  off  to  search  beyond 
the  mealies ;  others  abandoned  tbe  chase 
and,  dismounting,  lighted  their  pipes  and 
said — 

"  Let  the  Englander  go.  "We  will  catch 
some  more  to-morrow." 

Then  spoke  little  Jan,  in  his  shrill  voice — 

"  Xo,  no ;  he  must  be  here  !  Do  thou, 
father,  make  them  walk  through  in  line ; 
then  must  we  catch  him  for  certain." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  tlie  burghers  ;  "  the  boy 
is  right.    Come— all  together." 

So  they  left  their  horses  and  formed  a  line 
right  across  the  mealie  patch,  and  advanced 
each  only  fifty  paces  from  the  other 
Morelande,  who  lay  hidden  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge,  could  hear  every  word 
Hope  which  had  surged  within  his  breast 
froze  into  despair.  He  heard  the  beatera 
drawing  nearer,  and  a  well  -remembered 
picture  rose  in  his  mind.    He  waa  back  tn 


that  famous  island  so  far  off,  so  different 
tliat  it  seemed  now^  to  belong  to  another 
world.  It  was  tlie  first  day  of  the  season. 
In  the  clear  air  of  a  September  morning  he 
saw  the  line  of  guns  brushing  through  the 
clover  of  the  Morelande  Park.  His  father 
was  among  them;  and  Robbens,  the  bead- 
keeper,  in  his  green  coat ;  and  Monarch,  his 
favourite  dog.  Would  he  ever  see  tiiese 
things  again  ?  The  swish  of  the  mealies 
came  very  near.  He  thought  of  the  hare 
crouching  in  her  form,  ears  laid  back, 
nostrils  quivering,  and  an  eye  that  seemed 
to  listen.  Poor  beasts  !  How  they  screamed 
when  they  were  hit  !  Would  lie  ? 
They  were  past  him. 

They  had  missed  him  again.  Surely  this 
waa  the  end. 

When  the  Boei"s  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
cover,  they  stopped  and  began  to  dispute. 

"  Back  again,  once  more,"  pleaded  little 
Jan.    "  He  must  be  there." 

"  Why  didn't  you  shoot  straight,  boy  ?  " 
replied  one  of  the  burghers  ;  "  w^e  should  not 
have  had  all  this  trouble  then." 

However,  in  the  end,  being  men  whom 
diilicullies  make  more  obstinate,  they  per- 
severed. Morelande  heard  them  coming 
back.  Again  he  pressed  his  face  into  the 
earth  and  almost  held  his  breath.  The  rust- 
ling came  nearer.  He  did  not  stir,  bnt  he 
feared  they  must  hear  his  heart  and  the 
throbbing  of  the  blood  in  his  ears.  The 
meahes  parted. 

"  Get  up  !  "  said  a  gruff  voice ;  then  louder : 
"  Here  he  is — I've  got  him  !  " 

Morelande  turned  round  and  rose,  pistol 
in  hand,  to  find  himself  looking  into  the 
IKjlished  barrel  of  a  Mauser  rifle.  "  Drop 
your  weapon  ! "  cried  the  Boer,  and  the 
futility  of  resistance  being  plain,  the  sub- 
altern did  so. 

He  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
sturdy,  bearded  fellows,  who  stared  at  him 
and  grinned.  "  Aha,  old  chappie  !  "  said  one, 
'*  you're  pretty  slim,  but  you  can't  outwit 
the  Boers.  We  saw  yon  trying  to  draw  our 
fire.  That  waa  very  clever,  but  not  quite 
clever  enough  for  the  Ermelo  fellows." 

At  this  moment  the  field-cornet  and  liis 
son  Jan  came  up— the  former  grave  and 
stolid  as  ever,  but  the  boy  was  full  of 
trmmph. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Englishman,"  he  cried, 
"  I  caught  yon.  All  the  others  wanted  to  give 
it  up.  But  I  made  them  go  on  hunting. 
Would  you  like  to  thrash  me  now  ? " 

The  subaltern,  from  the  supermr  age  of 
mneteen.  looke^^at  J^nQ^^^^y 
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"He  waited  till  the  horse  was  almoBt  upon  him." 

"  You'd  better  learn  to  shoot,  baby,"  iie  his  slioiilder  and,  twisting  him  round,  said 

answered,  "  before  you  come  to  the;  war."  sharply  :  "  Who  gave  you  leave  to  speak  to  a 

The  tone  and  the   taunt  stung.      The  prisoner  ?    Be  off  at  once  !  "  and  Jan  slunk 

burghers  laughed  loudly.    Jan  flushed  red  away  abashed. 

with  shame  and  passion  ;  but  before  he  could         "  Forward  !  "  said  Retief  to  the  others, 

reply,  the  old  field-oomet  put  his  hand  upon  "  March  the  oflScer  back^g^gj^." 
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In  the  stream  l>ed  Morelande  found  liis 

men— five  in  all  —prisoners  like  himself. 
Two  liad  apparently  escaped,  and  the  ser- 
t^eant  bad  died  lighting.  The  Boers  bade 
him  sit  down  in  the  shade  of  a  biish,  offered 
him  a  little  biltonir,  and  left  bini  to  liis  own 
bitter  reflections.  Presently  the  field-comet 
arrived. 

"Where  is  the  officer's  revolver?"  lie 
inquired. 

"  I  have  it  here,"  said  one  of  the  bnrghers. 
"  Let  me  look  at  it." 

The  man  passed  him  the  weapon.  Eetief 
opened  the  breecK  and  shook  sis  live  cart- 
rid  fjes  out  into  his  band.  "  When  did  you 
load  this  pistol,  lieutenant  ?  "  be  asked. 

"This  morning  before  I  started,"  replied 
Morelande,  wondering  at  the  question. 

'•  It  is  a  good  weapon,"  said  Retief 
carelessly.  I  hate  that  nickel-plated 
trash  ! "  And  giving  the  pistol  back  to  its 
owner,  he  turned  away. 

The  afternoon  wore  wearily  along.  Shame, 
disgust,  and  anger  plunged  the  subaltern  in 
the  deepest  gloom.  The  good-natnred  Boers 
tried  to  cheer  him  according  to  their  ideas. 

"  Never  mind,"  they  said  ;  "  you  will  not 
have  to  fight  any  more  now.  You  will  live 
to  see  the  end  of  the  war  for  certain.  It  is 
you  who  are  lucky." 

But  Morelande  had  no  heart  to  aiiswei'. 
What  would  they  say  at  home  ?  "  Another 
stupid  oficer."  "  Led  his  men  into  a  trap." 
"  Neglect  of  the  ordinary  precautions  of 
war."  Yet  he  knew  that  it  was  not  his 
fault.  What  chance  had  a  stray  patrol  in 
such  a  comitry,  against  such  a  foe  ?  And 
then  to  lose  all  the  opportunities  of  the 
campaign — to  be  a  miserable  prisoner  !  He 
groaned  aloud. 

"  Keep  the  lieutenant  separate  from  the 
men,"  said  the  field-cornet,  when  nigbt  drew 
on.  Then  to  Morelande  :  "  You  can  sleep 
under  my  wagon,  if  you  like  ;  there  will  be 
no  dew  there." 

The  subaltern  thanked  him  and  moved 
accordingly  to  the  wagon,  which  stood  fifty 
yards  away  from  the  rest  of  the  little  camp. 

"Be  good,"  said  Retief,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"and  lie  quietly,  then  no  one  will  harm 
you.  But  the  Kaffir  will  watch  continually, 
and  if  you  try  to  escape,  you  will  be  shot." 

"  I  know  that,"  replied*  the  subaltern,  and 
turning  over,  be  set  himself  to  sleep.  For  a 
long  time  be  tried  in  vain ;  but  at  last  the 
world  and  its  troubles  slipped  away,  and  all 
was  dark  and  quiet. 

He  awoke  suddenly.  A  hand  lay  upon  his 
arm.    The  field-comet  was  beside  hixa. 


"Speak  low,"  he  said,  holding  up  a 
warning  finger.  "Do  you  want  your  free- 
dom ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Suppose  1  let  yon  go  ?  " 

"  1  know  youi'  tricks,"  replied  the  subal- 
tern acidly.  "  You  don't  catch  me  that  way. 
How  many  yards  will  you  give  me  before  you 
fire  ? " 

"  Lieutenant  Morelande,"  said  Eetief 
impassively,  "you  are  an  honourable  man, 
and  so  am  I.  Jan,  that  little  one  who  fired 
at  you  this  morning  in  the  spruit,  is  my  only 
son." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  officer  bitterly,  "  and  if  I 
had  sliot  liim,  I  should  be  free  to-night." 

"  Because  you  did  not  shoot  liim,  you  shall 
be  free  to-night.  Listen,"  be  went  on. 
"  That  Kaffir  is  my  Kaffir.  He  sees,  he 
bears,  he  speaks  as  I  tell  him,  and  not 
otherwise.  There  is  a  horse  saddled  behind 
the  kopje.  If  you  dare,  take  your  chance 
within  the  hour.  You. will  not  get  another. 
To-morrow  we  shall  be  in  General  De  Wet's 
laager." 

"  But  what  will  happen  to  you  ? " 

"  Never  mind  me  ;  leave  me  and  leave  my 
country  to  manage  our  own  affairs,"  and 
without  another  w'ord  be  walked  over  to  the 
fire  that  smouldered  redly,  and  sat  himself 
down  before  it,  staring  into  the  glow. 

Morelande  considered.    Was  it  a  trap  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a 
chance,  and  he  was  bound  to  take  it. 
***** 

He  began  to  crawl  along  the  ground.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  approached  the  Kaffir 
sentry,  whose  solitary  figure  stood  black  and 
clear  in  the  moonlight.  A  brittle  stick 
cracked  beneath  his  knee.  Now  he  would 
know  for  certain.  But  the  nati\'e  remained 
motionless,  looking  out  upon  the  veldt,  and 
seemed  to  have  beard  nodiing.  Morelande, 
encouraged,  persevered  more  rapidly.  Twice 
he  glanced  back.  Behind  him  the  Boei' 
encampment  lay  silent  and  undisturbed.  The 
dark  forms  of  the  slumbering  burghers  were 
tranquil.  Only  one  sleepless  man  crouched 
oyer  the  fire,  blocked  in  jet  against  its  blaze. 
Presently  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes.  The  kopje  stood  before  him.  He 
groped  his  way  gingerly  around  it.  There, 
sure  enough,  upon  the  other  side  stood  the 
horse.  With  a  wild  feeling  of  joy,  he 
hastened  towards  it,  unfastened  the  reim  by 
which  it  was  haltered,  and  mounted.  Free 
once  more  ! 

*'  Halt  1 "  cried  a  high-Eitohed  voice  he 
had  learned  to  Ika&Sd  bf'%lQ^gJ@iere  ? " 
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"Without  further  parley,  he  jerked  the  email  Diitehman  off  the  ground." 


It  was  Jan,  but  Jan  anarined  and  alone. 
Morelande  rode  at  him  and,  leaning  forward, 
caught  the  boy  by  the  collar.  "  If  you  utter 
a  word,"  he  said,  "  I  will  kill  you  ! " 

"  Help  I "  shouted  Jan  lustily  in  Dutch. 
"  A  prisoner  is  escaping  1 " 


Only  a  year  before,  Morelande  had  played 
in  the  Harrow  football  eleven,  and  he  knew 
his  strength.  Without  further  parley,  he 
jerked  the  small  Dutchman  off  the  ground, 
threw  him  kicking  and  screaming  across  the 
froBt  of  his  saddle,  an^^^a|]qj2^^to  the 
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night.  Behind  arose  the  noises  of  alarm, 
confused  shouts  and  cries,  which  grew  fainter 
in  the  distance  and  presently  died  a.way. 
For  an  hour  he  hurried  on.  At  length  he 
topped  a  rise.  There  before  him,  scarcely 
two  miles  away  to  the  westward,  gleamed  in 
regular  lines  the  fires  of  the  British  bivouac. 

He  pulled  the  horse  to  a  halt  and  lowered 
his  captive,  silent  enough  now,  to  the 
ground. 


"  Look  there,"  he  said,  turning  him 
towards  the  lights.  "  How  would  you  like 
go  there  ?  "  The  boy  glared  at  him.  sullenly. 
"  Run  back  now,"  continued  the  subaltern  ; 
*'  tell  them  which  way  I've  gone ;  and  don't 
forget  to  learn  to  shoot  before  we  meet 
i^in." 

Then,  shaking  the  horse  into  a  trot,  he 
rode  away,  leaving  the  implacable  Jan 
speechless  with  rage  and  disappointment. 


DAFFODILS  IN  THE  STRAND, 

||AFFODILS  in  the  Strand  are  blowing, 

Daffodils  with  lusty  stem. 
Daffodils  as  fresh  and  golden 

As  beside  the  river's  hem. 
Daffodils  all  wet  with  shadow, 

Daffodils  all  sweet  with  sun, 
Daffodils  a-lilt  with  laughter 

Where  tired  feet  pass,  one  by  one. 

Daffodils  in  the  Strand  are  blowing, 

Daffodils  w?th  windy  grace, 
Nodding  heads,  and  wanton  motion 

As  in  any  country  place. 
Daffodils  'mid  dust  and  clamour, 

Curtsying  in  a  gown  of  gold. 
Daffodils  a-lilt  with  laughter 

Where  dry  hearts  pass  dull  and  cold, 

Daffodils  in  the  Strand  are  blowing. 

Rubbed  by  Gentile,  touched  by  Jew, 
Daffodils  all  swept  with  moisture 

From  the  mossy  banks  I  knew. 
Oh  I  the  London  din  and  glamour, 

Prisoned  in  a  coster's  hand, 
Country  hearts  give  up  their  sweetness — 

Daffodils  blowing  in  the  Strand! 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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A  JOURNEY  BY  THE  WAY  OF  THE  PHILISTINES. 


By  Mbs.  Gray  Hill.* 


Illustrated  from  Oil  and  Water  Colour  Sketches  and  Photogra/plis  hy  the  Author. 


ALL  the  armies  that  have  invaded 
Syria  from  Egypt,  or  Kgypt  from 
Syria,  the  greater  part  of  tlic  traffic 
of  mercliants  between  the  two  countries 
from  a  very  remote  past  down  to  recent 
times,  the  slave-dealers  who  carried  Joseph 
with  them  as  a  chattel  to  be  sold  in  Egypt, 
his  brethren  who  went  down  from  Syria  to 
buy  corn  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Joseph  of 
Nazareth  aud  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Jesus  escaping  from  the  soldiers  of  Herod, 
must  all  Iiave  passed 
across  the  tract  of 
barren  and  almost 
waterless  land  known 
as  tlie  "  Little  Desert," 
or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Bible,  "the  way 
of  the  Philistines." 

Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam 
traffic  between  Alex- 
andria or  Port  Said 
and  Jaffa,  merchan- 
dise was  still  generally 
conveyed  by  this 
route.  But  now,  al- 
though the  telegraph 
wire  can  carry  the 
news  across  the  sand 
in  a  moment  {1  liavc 
known  it,  however,  to 
take  nine  days  in  the 

process  and  sometimes  not  to  carry  ne^vs 
entrusted  to  it  at  all),  and  although  a  solitary 
postman  mounted  on  a  swift  dromedary 
rides  each  way  once  a  week  with  a  letter- 
bag,  the  merchandise  which  passes  con- 
sists of  little  but  horses  going  from  Syria 
to  the  Cairo  market.  Eotheii  passed  this 
way  in  the  summer  heat,  bnt  it  is  now  very 
rarely  tliat  a  European  traveller  treads  this 
ancient  path.  Probably  someday  the  railway 
will  destroy  its  romance  for  ever  ;  but  till 
that  fell  invader  comes,  those  who  love 
unclouded  skies  of  brilliant  azure,  the  purest 
and  most  invigorating  of  air,  little  oases 
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of  palm  trees  springing  up  under  intensely 
yellow  hills  of  virgin  sand,  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  above 
all  freedom  complete  and  unbroken  from 
the  labours  and  worries  of  our  busy  work-a- 
day  world,  and  relief  for  a  brief  space  from 
the  commonplace  surroundings  of  English 
life,  will  find  notliing  in  this  wide  world 
more  delightful  than  a  ride  in  tlie  spring  of 
the  year  across  this  desert  from  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Gaza,  where  the  fertile,  undulating 
lands  of  Southern 
Philistia,  rich  with 
wild  flowers  and 
young  barley,  begin  to 
roll  away  to  the  plain 
of  Sharon  and  the 
Jnila^an  hills. 

Twice  my  husband 
and  I  have  together 
made  this  delightful 
journey,  and  once  1 
liave  made  it  alone. 
The  following  is  a 
description  of  one  of 
these  most  pleasant 
rides. 

Our  tents  were 
pitched  ready  to  re- 
ceive us  at  El  Kantara. 
which,  travellers  who 
have  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  will 
remember  as  the  first  station  north  of 
Israailia,  and  we  reached  them  soon  fifter 
leaving  our  British  steamer  at  Port  Said. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  charming  to 
one  who  has  had  former  happy  experiences 
of  camp  life  in  Syria  than  to  see  tlie  good 
tents  pitched,  the  preparations  making  for 
the  evening  meal,  the  animals  fresh  for  the 
journey  tethered  round  and  eating  and 
drinking  their  fill,  tlie  last  light  of  the  sun 
dying  out  froni  ;i.  ihilfodii  sky,  and  the  young 
moon  already  shedding  a  brilliant  ligiit,  and 
promising  a  week  hence  to  make  the  night 
as  resplendent  as  the  day  ?  If  there  is,  we 
have  never  known  it.  It  was  strange  as  we 
sat  late  that  evening  upon  the  banks  of  the 

Canal  with  the  desert  ^oi]l?-,b4<])f»to  watch 
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ourselves  and  biirley  for  our  horses,  made  up 
our  caravan.  It  had  come  for  iis  from 
Jerusalem,  whither  we  were  bound. 

Two  of  our  men — old  friends— told  us 
how  they  had  arrived  at  the  Canal  with- 
out food  or  money,  and  had  run  along  the 
bank  offering  an  ahiyeh  (native  woollen 
cloak)  to  a  passing  English  steamer  as  a 
price  for  their  conveyance  to  Ismiilia,  and 
how  someone  on  board,  not  understanding 
what  they  wanted,  pointed  a  pistol  at  them, 
whereupon  they  fell  back  disheartened  and 
exhausted. 

A  few  hours  of  very  pleasant  riding  over 
sand  interspersed  with  a  little  scrub,  in  sun- 
light brilliant  but  not  oppressive,  and  in  air 
light  and  buoyant  as  the  spirit  of  hope, 
brought  us  within  sight  of  the  group  of 
palms  called  El  Gouga,  where  our  tents  were 
pitched  for  the  night.  At  sight  of  the 
grateful  shade  our  tired  but  brave  little 
mares,  scenting  rest  and  water,  made  a  rush 
through  the  heavy  sand  until  we  dismounted. 


A  roll  in  that  great  purifier  refreshed  them 
mightily,  and  they  were  then  tethered  to 
palm  trees  to  enjoy  the  shade.  The  sun 
made  beautiful  sliadows  of  the  long  elegant 
stems  and  tufted  heads  of  the  palm  trees, 
and  a  flickering  light  on  tlie  white  sand. 
The  rest  and  peace  after  tiie  long  hours  in 
the  saddle  were  more  cliarming  than  I  can 
tell.  We  sat  in  the  soft,  yielding  sand, 
elbowed  out  for  ourselves  arm-chairs  in  it, 
and  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep  while  the  soft  air 
blew  over  us.  Then  climbing  up  a  slope, 
and  passing  through  the  palm  grove,  we  saw 
the  desert  stretching  away  in  a  wide  undu- 
lating expanse  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the 
horizon  a  chain  of  bare  hills. 

Tiie  well  at  KI  Goaga,  like  almost  all  the 
wehs  whicli  we  saw  in  the  "  Little  Desert," 
is  walled  round  with  the  trunks  of  palm 
trees  instead  of  stones,  of  which  latter  none 
are  to  be  found  in  the  district  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  purpose.  But  the  water  in 
these  wells  is  not  great  in  volume,  and  is 
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nearly  all  brackish  and  unwholesome.  Where 
(lid  the  vast  hordes  of  men  and  beasts,  toil- 
ing over  this  thirsty  land  to  invade  the  rich 
country  beyond,  hnd  their  drinking  and 
cookiuff  water  ?  Are  there  not  j^reat  tanks 
made  by  the  mighty  men  of  old  buried 
beneatii  these  sands  ?  Or  is  it  true,  as  we 
have  heard,  that  water  can  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere  in  the  desert  by  digging  ? 
On  the  way  to  El  Gouga  we  passed  the 
postman  from  Jaffa  riding  on  a  dromedary. 
He  reported  the  road  as  safe  and  sped 
swiftly  on. 

A  splendid  sunset,  pwifect  peace,  "  starry 
darkness  .  .  .  clothed  witii  calm,"  deep, 
happy  sleep,  and  a  reawakening  to  a  cloud- 
less dawn  followed  upon  the  first  pleasant 


flamingoes  wheeling  round  and  round  high 
in  the  air,  showing  as  they  turned  first  one 
universal  flash  of  white,  and  then  of  red,  or 
rather  a  reddish  purple,  tliat  seenicd  bor- 
rowed from  the  brush  of  that  great  colorist 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Harue-tlones.  They 
circled  in  majestic  bands,  broke  up  into 
smaller  bodies,  reunited,  and  separated  again, 
and  finally,  to  our  great  regret,  gradually 
faded  from  our  sight  in  one  long  flight  east- 
wards. A  splendid  glow  of  orange  tint  in 
the  sky  compensated  us  that  evening  for  the 
loss  of  these  lovely  birds. 

Tlie  next  day,  the  next,  and  the  next  were 
all  as  pleasant.    We  had  travelled  far  along 
the   beautiful   sandy  desert  when   in  the 
distance  appeared  the  groves  of  palms  of 
Katya.  Horses  and 
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men  summoned  up 
all  their  strength, 
and  hastened  on 
to  the  longed-for 
water  and  shade. 
Our  cook  set  out 
in  search  of  food. 
A  chicken  was  all 
we  hoped  for.  In- 
side some  fences  of 
palm  bcatiches 
witliin  tlie  grove 
we  found  au  old 
man,  of  whom  we 
asked  a  fowl.  "  I 
have  chickens 
plenty,  but  don't 
give  them  to  you." 
The  cook  said : 
do  not  ask 
with  noth- 
buy  for 


we 


day  of  our  journey.  It  was  like  "  a  world 
of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite "  for 
beauty  and  delight. 

On  our  way  we  passed  several  small  groups 
of  palme  sheltered  under  the  sand-hills,  and 
one  well  (Bir  el  Nns).  Some  of  the  hills  of 
sand  we  saw  wore  several  hundred  feet  high, 
their  tops  being  wreathed  up  by  the  wind 
into  sharp  curved  edges  and  peaks,  which 
probably  change  their  sliape  and  appearance 
with  every  gale  that  blows.  These  hills  of 
pure,  untrodden  sand,  smooth  as  fallen  snow, 
stand  out  against  the  blue  sky  in  the  in- 
tensely clear  atmosphere  of  this  silent  land 
in  the  most  striking  way.  Scarcely  a  human 
being  is  met  with  in  the  long  day's  march, 
and  only  a  hoopoe  or  a  sandpiper  flies  by. 
Once,  however,  we  saw  a  great  flight  of 
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money."  "  Not  for 
money,  either,"  said  the  surly  old  man. 
But  his  wife,  seeing  the  silver  coins,  came 
up  at  once  with  a  scraggy  hen,  and  the  old 
man  was  shunted  and  we  began  to  bargain. 
Even  the  scraggiest  hens  will  make  soup,  so 
we  got  a  fair  evening  meal  of  this  and  rice, 
and  went  to  rest  again  with  the  beautiful 
feeling  of  tired  limbs,  and  with  a  brilliant 
moonlight  all  round  us.  What  a  glorious 
night  it  was  !  After  a  good  sleep  we  got  up 
and  opened  the  tent  door  in  the  utter  silence 
of  the  night,  and  watched  the  reflections  of 
the  tall  trees  and  the  disbmt  billowy  sand, 
silver  white,  reacliing  to  the  horizon  under 
the  liglit  of  the  heavens.  Such  scenes  can- 
not be  described  in  words,  but  it  is  a  joy  of 
life  to  see  and  have  repembrancE  of  them. 
My  drawing  r^^f^feiltS^lmi^'OT  tomb  of 
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some  Mosleiri  saint.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
few  rude  graves. 

Six  days'  riding  under  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  yet  not  in  weather  oppressively  hot  (for 
a  fresh  north  wind  blew  in  from  tlie  sea)  ; 
sometimes  through  the  virgin  sand,  deep 
and  heavy  for  the  horses,  sometimes  tlirough 
the  low  scrub,  amongst  which  (sign  of 
recent  rain)  large  yellow  daisies  now  and 
then  appeared ;  crossing  wide  mellehas,  or 
hollows  in  which  salt  is  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  gathered  by  the 
Beduins  for  their  use ;  reposing  for  the 
noonday  halt  under  a  solitiiry  palm  tree  or 
in  the  open  plain  ;  resting  often  on  the  pure 
sand  ;  watching  in  the  failing  light  of  day 
the  camels  coming  down  to  the  well,  and 
the  Ishmaelitcs  drawing  water  for  them  ; 
awakened  by  lovely  dawna,  and  rocked  to 
repose  by  more  lovely  sunsets,  and  at  night 
camped  under  the  "  majestical  roof  fretted 
with  golden  fire"  which  there  spans  the 


desert,  brought  us  to  El  Arish,  which  is  the 
farthest  outpost  of  Kgypt  to  the  eastward. 

The  approaci)  to  this  little  town,  after 
the  long  days  in  the  desert,  excited  much 
joy  in  the  wliole  caravan.  Tlie  thought 
of  the  nargJiite  and  coffee-house,  with  the 
gossip  and  news  given  and  received,  made 
the  muleteers  very  happy,  and  the  sight  of 
dwellings,  though  of  the  poorest  kind, 
brought  pleasure  to  them.  In  the  distance 
one  sees  the  little  garrison  town  on  the 
height,  in  the  foreground  a  big  ridge  of 
cactus  plants,  and  in  the  middle  distance  a 
small  plantation  of  juniper  trees,  and  beyond, 
and  framing  the  whole  landscape,  a  long 
line  of  deep  blue  sea.  The  whole  life  of 
the  place  is  given  up  to  the  caravan  trattie, 
and  camels  are  the  riches  of  the  community. 
It  stands  about  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
whose  sands  are  here  always  encroaching. 
Dromedaries  are  kept  at  El  Arish.  This  being 
the  border  town,  many  runaways  and  rogues, 
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Beduins  and  others,  are  captured  in 

and  near  the  place,  and  are  sent  off  to 
Cairo  or  Jerusalem.  Quails  are  found 
here,  and  the  people  get  fish  out  of 

the  sea. 

Coming  down  to  the  shore  shortly 
before  sunset,  we  found  a  dead  -  turtle 
lying  on  its  back  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Afc  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  on 
the  border  of  an  oasis,  we  pitehed  our 
camp.  No  sooner  had  we  done  so 
than  an  Egyptian  quarantine  officer 
came  up,  and  maintaining,  notwith- 
standing our  protests,  that  we  had 
come  from  Jerusalem  instead  of  Cairo, 
wanted  to  put  us  into  quarantine. 
Fortunately,  we  were  provided  with  a 
letter  of  recomnieudaUon  from  the 
Governor  of  Cairo  to  the  Covenior  of 
El  Arish,  which  soon  put  the  matter 
right.  The  latter  Governor  lives  in  a 
k/mlat,  or  castle,  and  has  a  military 
force  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  with  which 
to  keep  the  Beduins  in  order  ;  and  the 
thick  and  high  walls  of  the  castle 
would,  I  suppose,  be  as  impregnable  to 
the  tribes  now  as  in  the  days  before 
gunpowder. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
w^ent  to  call  on  this  functionary,  who 
showed  us  a  hue  deep  w^ell  of  good 
water,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  A 
remarkably  handsome  camel  worked 
the  wheel  which  raised  the  water,  and 
close  to  it  was  a  small  stone  bos-like 
sarcophagus,  covered  all  over,  inside 
and  out,  with  hieroglyphics,  which  he 
said  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  had  apparently 
stood  upright,  as  at  one  end  was  a 
conical  top  that  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  watch-box  for  a  baby  soldier. 
Round  the  khalat  nestles  the  little 
tow^n,  with  its  poor  bazaar  and  mosques 
and  mud-walled  houses.  The  people 
are  all  Moslems,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  fanatical,  which  is  very  probable, 
as  they  are  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
desert  on  three  sides  and  the  sea  in 
front.  Then  wc  went  to  see  the  head 
of  the  Egyptian  police,  who  sat  at  a 
table  surrounded  by  soldiers.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  papered  with 
photographs  of  criminals  who  may  be 
expected  to  pass  through  here,  escaping 
from  Egypt  to  Syria,  or  from  Syria  to 
Egypt.  He  offeDSimJiwa  soldiers  as 
escort,  ana^S^aVy^Jglfei  know  if 
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we  met  any  of  the  men  represented  on  the 
walls.    The  soldiers  laughed  when  wo  said 

that  \vc  thon<(ht  we  had  better  offer  coffee 
to  any  sueli  folk,  and  not  quarrel  with  them. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave  El  Arisli,  we 
heard  tlie  sound  of  tom-toms  and  drums  in 
the  distance,  and  thinking  it  must  be  a 
wedding,  we  went  to  see  the  fun.  A 
pictnre.squo  crowd  had  gathered  round  two 
dummy  figures,  which  were  paraded  on 
camels  and  represented  the  bride  and 
groom.    They  walked  round  and  round  to 


the  noise  of  the  crowd,  which  became  quite 
excited  as  the  tom-toms  beat  quicker  and 

quicker,  whilst  scores  of  youLlis  and  boys 
kept  time  by  clapping  their  hands.  At  last 
a  circle  was  formed  on  the  sand,  and  tiiese 
two  scarecrow  hgures  were  made  to  move  up 
and  down  in  the  middle.  The  camels  were 
dressed  up  with  scarlet  bales  of  worsted  and 
long  saddle-bags  with  great  hanging  tassels. 
A  man  on  a  fine  mare  rode  up  and  began  to 
dance  with  her,  round  and  round,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  an  ambling  way. 
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Suddenly  lie  burst  tliroiigli  the  circle  at  a 
nipid  gallop  and  brought  tlie  animal  ahnosfc 
up  oti  its  haunches,  then  back  to  the  crowd, 
over  which  the  mare's  heels  scattered  sand 
in  showers.  Guns  went  off  rapidly  one  after 
another,  the  men  firing  in  the  air  ;  and  then 
the  nodding  figures  representing  the  bride 
and  groom  returned  to  the  little  town,  where 
the  real  happy  pair  were  themselves  waiting  to 
go  through  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight,  and  we  saw  some  sweet  faces 
amongst  the  children  and  young  lads. 

Here  wa  were  overtaken  and  joined  by  two 
})oor  Moslem  pilgrims  going  from  Kgypt  to 
Jerusalem,  who  were  glad  of  our  protection 
and  the  food  which  we  could  give  them  ; 
and  in  return  they  assisted  in  packing  the 
baggage,  holding  the  mules,  etc.  We  bought 


again  from  Egypt  a.nd  the  North  Syrian 
coast.  There  is  in  the  town  a  little  suk,  or 
bazaar,  of  small  importance,  where  barley 
can  be  purchased.  Thus  the  traveller  can 
get  helped  on  his  onward  journey  by  forage 
for  his  animals  and  dates  for  himself. 

The  only  part  of  this  journey  about  the 
safety  of  which  there  is  sometimes  need  for 
anxiety  is  in  the  district  lying  between  El 
Ai-ish  and  the  first  Turkish  town  of  Khan 
Yunis.  But  the  Governor  of  the  former 
had  told  us  that  the  country  was  <|uiet, 
and  sent  the  Sheik  of  El  Arisli  with  us  to 
show  us  the  way,  and  to  exercise  tiic  influence 
which  he  possesses  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
ease  of  any  difficulty  arising. 

This  worthy  man  was  well  provided  with 
warlike  weapons,  and  rode  upon  a  beautiful 
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a  sheep  and  made  a  feast  for  our  men  and 
the  pilgrims,  who  all  siit  down  in  the  sand, 
under  some  wild  fig  trees  (the  sand  here  is 
blown  in  from  the  seashore,  and  evidently 
covers  some  good  soil),  with  the  fresh  green 
of  their  young  leaves  sharply  defined  against 
tlie  bright  bine  sky,  and  our  dragoman 
advised  that  "  we  all  make  happy  together." 
And  so  we  diii. 

Here  noble  groves  of  palms  rise  against 
the  exquisite  blue  sky.  They  help  to  sup- 
port the  natives,  who  valne  tlie  dates,  \\-hich 
they  often  pound  together,  and  sell  in  this 
state  to  tlie  Bednins  wlio  live  far  away  in 
tlie  deseit.  The  natives  also  grow  water- 
melons in  the  sand.  We  could  see  the  blue 
Levant,  but  no  shipping  of  any  kind. 
Small  vessels  do,  however,  arrive  now  and 


naija,  or  female  dromedary,  which  he  boasted 
had  once  carried  him  from  El  Arish  to  El 
Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  one  day.  He 
was  much  amused  to  see  my  husband  treat 
me  with  politeness,  handing  to  me  water 
before  drinking  himself,  etc.,  and  was  sur- 
prised on  being  informed  that  this  wavS  the 
English  custom.  1  do  not  think,  however, 
that  he  believed  it,  for  he  told  our  dragoman 
that  it  was  evident  tliat  my  husband  was 
entirely  governed  by  me,  and  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
position  towards  a  woman. 

Soon  after  leaving  El  Arish  we  began  to 
see  signs  of  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Small 
patches  of  scant  young  barley,  daffodils,  and 
a  few  tiny  iris  flowers  appeared  in  a  gently 
undulating  t!0'WJ,|gjb«»@(5|5^}(^vere  seen 
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ploughin^,aiidlM"k8  heard  singing  melodiously 
in  the  air.    Then  again  returned  the  bare 

sand,  the  scrnb,  itiid  the  hi^'li  slopes  of  yellow 
hills  oiittinii'  off  Llie  sea  from  view.  In  the 
distaTico  \vc  saw  a  small  white  dome,  and 
passin<^  a  long  inlet  of  the  sea  wc  came  to 
the  hamlet  of  Sheik  es  Zwoyed,  with  its  few 
palm  trees  and  humble  Arab  burial-place, 
and  a  broad  green  of  sliort  grass  and  yellow 
daisies  on  which  we  pitched  our  tents.  From 
this  place  the  cultivation  increased,  and 
camels  and  donkeys,  sheep  and  goats  became 
frequent.  Two  hours  riding  the  next  morn- 
ing brought  us  to  Eaphia,  where  two  old 
columns,  doubtless  the  surviving  pillars  of 
some  ancient  building,  standing  near  a 
solitary  tree,  mark  the  boundaries  of  Eirypt 
and  Turkey  ;  and  here  I  suppose  the  Holy 
Land  proper  begins,  for  the  appearance 
suitable  to  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  becomes 
observable.  Two  hours  more  brought  us  to 
the  first  Turkisli  tomi,  Khan  Yunis,  a  very 
picturesque-looking  place  with  palm  trees 
and  a  fine  old  mosque,  and  a  khalatt  or  castle, 


a  long  white  building  with  circular  towerSj 
round  which  are  wretched  houses  occupied 
by  the  soldici's. 

Bretiching  rain  had  fallen  on  this  day's 
luarcli  and  wet  us  througii,  and  for  slielter 
and  to  dry  ourselves  we  entered  a  small 
barrack-room  wliore  there  was  a  good 
fire  ill  a  brazier,  and  a  number  of  soldiers, 
some  lying  asleep  and  some  Uilking.  They 
treated  us  very  politely,  helping  us  to  dry 
our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  and  giving  us 
coffee,  in  exchange  for  which  we  supplied 
them  with  cigarettes,  much  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

Here   we  though  t  we  should  h  ave  to 

produce  a  passport  and  submit  to  examina- 
tion of  luggage  ;  but  no  one  questioned  or 
troubled  us,  and  the  rain  having  ceased  and 
the  sunshine  appeared,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.  At  a  little  distance  in  the  difectiou  of 
the  sea  were  groups  of  pahn  trees,  and  beyond 
lay  a  large  pool  or  lagoon  of  brackish  water, 
between  which  and  the  blue  Mediterranean 
spread  a  long  promontory  of  sand.  Hundreds 
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of  wild  duclffl  frequented  this  sheet  of  water. 
Brilliant  yellow  sand-hills  ran  down  to  the 
sea,  and  we  now  entered  the  beantiful  green 
plain  of  Philistia. 

From  Deir  el  Bela.li  tlic  country  became; 
nnich  more  fi-iiitfiil,  tlto  plain  risin<;  gradually 
into  liigher  and  more  undulating  land.  In 
the  early  morning  light  the  young  crops  of 
barley  and  lentiia  shone  resplendent  with  dew- 
drops.  The  wild  flowere,  especially  the  red 
anemones,  were  radiant,  larks  were  singing  in 
the  air,  and  a  few  fleecy  clouds  floated  over 
the  scene.  We  now  l>etook  ourselves  to  the 
broad,  sandy  highway  which  leads  at  first 
through  lanes  of  prickly  pear  by  AVady  Selga. 
This  wad  after  heavy  rains  carried  a  stream 
of  water  to  the  sea.  The  wreatlied  and 
billowy  forms  of  the  pure  sand-hills,  intensely 
white  under  the  midday  sun,  were  exquisite 
in  shape  anil  contrast  wiUi  sea  and  sky. 
Paltn  trees  wliose  trunks  were  nearly  covered 
by  the  saud  showed  their  beautiful  waving 
tops  above  it.  There  are  a  few  little  hamlets 
scattered  about,  of  which  the  Terabin  Arabs 
are  the  terror,  stealing  cattle,  cutting  down 
fruit  trees,  and  punishing  resistance  with 
violence  ;  but  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison 
towns  keep  better  order  amongst  them  than 
they  did  formerly.  Several  hours  more  and 
we  were  in  (iaza,  wliere  (having  visited  the 
place  before)  we  only  waited  to  lunch  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  town,  and  call  on  one 
of  the  British  medical  missionaries  stationed 
here.  Some  idle  apprentices  playing  at  cards 
on  a  tombstone  reminded  us  of  Hogarth,  and 
we  took  a  photc^raph  of  them,  while  they 
cast  contemptuous  looks  towaixJs  us. 

Wherever  digging  goes  ou  here,  the  remains 
of  old  buildings  are  found  ;  and  in  order  to 
get  a  foundation  for  the  niission-house,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  go  down  over  tifty 
feet.  I  suppose  that  the  shifting  soil  is 
composed  of  sand  blown  in  from  the  seashore 


during  many  centuriest 
which  hiis  buried  many  old 
erections  here,  as  at  Aska- 
lon.  Excavations  at  Gaza 
and  Aekalou  would  surely 
yield  some  valuable  results. 
Some  very  fine  Greek  sculp- 
tures and  statnes  have  been 
found  at  the  latter  place  by 
the  natives. 

From  Gaza  our  way  lay 
at  first  througli  pleasant 
olive  groves.  Narrow  patiis 
ascending  brought  us  to 
high  ground,  which  afforded 
distant  views  of  a  wide 
country  green  with  the  rich  young  crops 
ly i  ng  under  a  cloud -sprinkled  sky,  with 
intense  blue  between  the  shadows,  and  in 
three  boiirs  more  wo  came  to  the  village  of 
Bnreir,  which  was  as  far  as  we  could  atUiin 
tliat  (lay  towards  Tel  el  Hesy,  tlie  site  wliicli 
Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  identified  witlt  Lachisli, 
and  which  Dr.  Bliss  more  fully  excavated 
for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

We  rode  there  the  next  morning.  There 
was  not  much  for  the  uninstnicted  eye  to 
see  amongst  these  ruins  except  trenches  and 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  decayed  sauburnt 
bricks  and  raarlra  of  fire.  The  flight  of 
steps  and  portal  of  stone  drawn  by  Dr.  Petrie 
had  been  removed  by  the  Arabs  for  building 
material.  From  the  Tel  we  had  a  charm- 
ing view  of  billy  country  emerald  with 
young  corn,  and  in  tlie  distance  the  blue 
mountains  of  Juda:a. 

Anyone  who  happens  to  liave  read  my 
husband's  book,  "  Witii  the  lieduins,"  may 
remember  the  opinions  of  our  friend  and 
dragoman,  George  Mabbedy,  about  the 
stars.  He  recurred  to  the  subject  again  on 
this  journey.  We  tried  by  the  aid  of  a 
candle,  an  orange,  and  a  walnut  to  explain 
to  liim  our  Western  notions  of  tlie  sun, 
earth,  and  moon,  and  the  revolutions  of  botli 
the  latter ;  but  lie  could  not  at  all  under- 
Rtiind  the  matter.  The  heavens  were  to 
him  as  a  flat  ceiling  spread  over  tlie  earth. 
AVe  thought,  however,  that  we  had  made  a 
little  progress  with  him  one  evening,  for  the 
next  day  ho  said  he  ii;ul  not  been  able  to 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  subject-  But  it 
appeared  it  was  not  the  wonders  of  the 
celestial  system  which  had  kept  him  awake, 
but  sad  commisemtion  of  our  delusions. 

He  said:  "That  never  come  into  mylieiul. 
Stars  are  lamps  for  light  earth.  That  wluit 
God  says.  People  that  write  book  of  stars 
are  poor,  and  j%'y(eii:;/a^iL^JiJ^4Unoney  to 
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eat  bread.  One  cannot  believe  such  thing. 
Speak  something  else  ;  I  hear  no  more 
about  stars."  After  a  pause,  hoping  that 
we  were  convinced  of  our  error,  he  resumed  : 
"  You  still  believe  stars,  or  finish  ? "  We 
said  we  still  believed,  "i'hen,  speaking  more 
earnestly,  he  continued  :  "  You  must  not 
believe.  I  tell  yon  true.  It  is  not  so." 
As  soon  as  we  <^ot  to  our  camp  that  day  lie 
asked  for  the  Bible,  and  trinmphantly  rcai^ 
aloud  out  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  : 
"'He  made  the  stars  also.'  You  see,  God 
made  stars.  It  is  not  said  worlds.  Believe 
me,  they  are  lamps."  When  we  argned  that, 
although  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  the 
Bible  called  stars,  that  did  not  imply  that 
they  were  not  worlds,  finding  nothing 
immediately  to  reply,  he  said  :  "  This  not 
good  chapter.  I  will  read  in  Samuel  or 
Jndges  of  fight."  He  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  lighting  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  please  him  much,  and  some  of 
them  he  read  out  aloud.  We  were  in 
Samson's  country,  and  his  talk  fell  upon 
that  mighty  man, 

"This  ^mson  very  strong  man,  but  he 
was  nauglity.  He  tear  liou  and  kiU  him. 
After,  he  find  honey  in  careass,  and  give  his 
father  and  mother  to  eat,  but  he  did  not  tell 
them  where  he  find  it.  I  wonder  that  they 
did  not  smell  that  it  came  from  carcass." 
This  question  had  not  occurred  to  us  before, 
but  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note. 

Two  or  three  days  more  and  we  reached 
Bethlehem,  where  George's  wife  and  children 
came  out  to  greet  us  with  flowei-s  In  their 
hands,  and  the  same  day  we  rode  past  the 
walls  of  the  Holy  City,  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kedrou,  and  up  the  northern  slopes  of 


Olivet,  or  the  southern  slope  of  Scopus  (it  is 
all  one  ridge,  and  no  one  knox^'s  where  one 
ends  or  the  other  begins),  to  our  own  piece 
of  land  at  Ras  Abou  Kharoub  (the  height 
of  the  father  of  Kharoiib  trees),  where 
sUmds  our  Eastern  home.  Over  the  wall 
had  been  placed  a  board  inscribed  witlt  the 
words,  "  AVclcomc  Home  I"  above  which 
Imug  ail  onion  to  avert  tiio  Evil  Eye.  The 
gun  of  salutiition  was  iifcd  olf,  and  our 
workmen  came  running  out  to  kiss  our 
hands.    It  was  delightfully  patriarchal. 

This  is  the  highest  point  in  the  hills  that 
stand  about  Jerusalem,  2,720  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  nearly  300  feet  above  the  platform 
of  the  Haram  or  "  Noble  Sanctuary  "  where 
the  Temple  once  stood,  and  tbe  Dome  of 
the  Rock  and  Mosque  of  Aksa  now  stand. 
The  north-east  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  points  direct  to  this  spot,  so  that 
from  it  the  faces  of  the  south  and  north 
wall  are  equally  open  to  view.  Then,  look- 
ing eastward,  we  behold  the  mountains  of 
Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  dawn,  the  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the 
affcer-glow,  the  moon-rise,  the  starry  night — 
all  are  equally  iKiantiful  from  this  spot. 
But  loveliest  is  the  dawn.  The  first  faint 
flush  comes  over  the  hills  of  Moab,  and 
then  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  shows  like 
an  aqua  marina ;  and  turning  to  the  Holy 
City,  we  see  its  domes  and  minarets  stand 
out  in  the  cold  light,  soon  to  be  irradiated 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  To  the  east 
stretches  the  wilderness  of  Jndaja,  solemn 
and  bare  ;  to  the  west,  in  this  spring  season, 
the  young  eoi'n  and  the  wild  flowers,  and 
the  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves,  seem  to 
make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GAME  OF  THE  BASQUES. 

By  IIEKBBRT  YIVIAN.^ 


"I^TEVER  in  the  history  of  peoples  has 
1  \  any  race  given  itself  up  tx>  any  game 
with  such  entire  enthusiasm  as  the 
Basques  devote  to  theji  national  game  of 
Pelota.  There  is  scarcely  a  ■wall  with  any- 
thing of  a  courtyard  in  the  remotest  of  tlieir 
villages  or  the 
most  dismal  of 
their  shims  which 
is  not  seized  upon 
at  all  honrs  for 
a  "  knock  -  up." 
Even  at  the  en- 
trance to  Burgos 
Cathedral  I 
found  it  bad 
been  necessary  to 
put  up  a  notice, 
in  letters  a  foot 
long,  forbidding 
the  game  against 
the  sacred  edifice. 
There  is  no  vil- 
lage boy  with  the 
least  claim  to 
gumption  hut 
cherishes  the 
dream  that  some 
day  he  may  stnr 
it  a^s  a  famous 
peJotar.  Wher- 
ever the  game 
lias  taken  liold— 
at  Madrid,  San 
Sebastian,  Barce- 
lona, Buenos 
Ayres,  Bilbao — 
i  ts  champion 
playera  are  eam- 
ing  fortunes 
which  rival  those 

of  the  great  matadors.  They  are  more 
admired  than  tbe  tenor  in  the  latest  comic 
opera  or  even  a  victorious  general.  It  is  the 
one  career  which  may  bring  riches  and  glory 
to  the  humblest  Basque,  and  his  only  pass- 
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port  to  it  lies  in  a  quick  eye  and  a  strong 
arm.    What  wonder,  then,  that  the  enthusi- 
asm should  be  so  keen  and  so  universal  ? 
A  superficial  observer  may  seek  to  dismiss 

Pelota  as  a  mere  form  — or  shall  we  say 
dialect      of  real  tennis.    But  tennis  has 

always  remained 
an  aristocratic 
game,  whilst 
Pelota  must  al- 
\\'ays  appeal  to 
the  masses  also. 
The  origin  of 
both  games  is 
lost  in  antiquity. 
An  expression  of 
them  was  popular 
in  ancient(!reece, 
and  a  Basipie 
will  tell  yon  that 
Adam  and  Eve 
played  Pelota 
with  tlie  apple  in 
Paradise !  The 
modern  game  dif- 
fers considerably 
from  the  older 
versions,  which 
held  their  own 
well  into  the 
middle  of  last 
century.  They 
were  played  more 
for  honour  and 
glory  than  any- 
thing else,  by 
village  against 
village  and 
district  against 
district,  or,  on 
grand  occasions, 
nation  against  nation  —  tliafc  is,  of  course, 
between  French  and  Spanish  Basques.  The 
ball  was  then  strnck  with  the  hand,  as  in 
lives,  but  the  modem  game  depends  upon 
an  instrument  called  a  cesta,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  cross  between  a  glove  and  a 
racket.  You  put  your  iiand  in_a,rLd  fasten 
the  cesfa  as  thou^s^flseW'^ 
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of  strong  basket-work,  nearly  three  feet  lon^, 
and  it  enables  you  to  slin^  your  pelota  (ball) 
an  enormous  distance  with  the  velocity  of  a 
bullet.  All  the  best  cestas  are  made  by  a 
man  named  Lacarra,  at  Ascain,  and  cost 
from  £1  to  £2  eacli.  Another  man,  Sainz 
of  Pamplona,  lias  a  similar  corner  in  pelotns, 
whicli  weisrh  over  four  ounces,  and  cost  from 
tliirty  sliillings  upward.  Ten  balls  are  the 
usual  quota  for  a  i^ame  of  fifty  up. 

I  sliair  convey  a  better  impression  of 
Pelota  by  relating  my  experience  of  the  first 
game  I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  at  the  Euskal 
Jai'*  at  Madrid,  one  of  tlie  most  famous 
covered  courts  in  existence.  As  I  entei-ed,  1 
seemed  to  encounter  a  regular  pandemonium. 
Some  twenty  bookmakers  were  walking 
about  at  the  edge  of  the  court,  and  yelling 
wif.h  a  vii;our  worthy  of  the  silver  ring  at 
Ncwmai'ket ;  and  every  sound  was  rever- 
berated a  hundredfold.  Tiiey  were  clad  in 
the  Basque  boina — a  blue  tani-o'-slianter. 
Each  held  in  his  hand  a  kind  of  bloated 
che(jne-book,  and  on  each  clie<jue  were  a 
number  of  blue  and  red  bars,  upon  which  a 
bet  was  inscribed  according  as  it  was  for  the 
Blues  or  the  Eeds.  In  old  days  you  might 
back  a  village  or  a  nation  ;  now  such  dis- 
tinctions are  forgotten,  and  you  are  reduced 
to  .triving  your  support  to  a  colour. 

At  the  end  of  the  court  was  a  telegraph- 
l)oard,  on  the  same  principle  as  those  well 
known  on  cricket-fields.  It  contJiined  two 
compartments,  the  one  to  the  right  for  the 
insertion  of  a  red  number,  and  that  to  tlie 
left  for  a  blue  number.  The  game  was 
four-handed — two  Eeds  against  two  Blues. 
They  were  playing  fifty  up,  and  the  game  as 
I  came  in  stood  at  "32  all."  I  was  not 
expecting  to  be  much  interested,  as  I  am 
always  wearied  when  I  have  to  watch  a 
tennis  or  racket  match.  But  I  had  not 
been  in  the  Euskal  Jai  many  minutes  before 
my  enthusiasm  was  vehemently  aroused. 
The  rallies  were  wonderful  and  interminable. 
It  seemed  as  if  those  strange  curved  baskets 
could  never  miss  the  ball.  Generally  they 
would  catch  it  on  the  volley,  keep  it  poised 
in  the  hollow  for  a  second,  while  they  swept 
back  to  give  a  mighty  cast,  and  then  batter 
it  against  the  great  black  wall  in  front. 
Often  it  would  return  the  full  seventy-eight 
yards  to  the  back  wall  like  a  flasli  and  defy 
further  capture  except  by  a  miracle.  But  this 
miracle  would  be  repeated  so  often  and  with 


*  Eusknl  Jai  (nienning  Rasine  Fefltival)  and  Jai  Alai 
{Joyful  Festivnl)  nre  the  ISiisqiie  names  by  which 
Pelotn-courtB  are  generally  known. 


such  a  sublime  absence  of  effort  that  at  last 
my  amazement  gave  way  under  the  sti-ain  of 
familiarity,  and  I  began  to  fancy  that  it 
must  be  impossible  to  miss. 

The  Blues  seemed  to  be  the  better  players, 
but  the  Reds  were  the  more  fortunate,  and 
the  score  crept  upintheir  favour  to  "37-34." 
The  bookmakers  were  now  mnning  about 


PhtAa  tiyl  ^A,  Explttga*,  Stireelona, 

CHIQUITO  DK  AnA\I>0  AllOUT  TO  SEItVE. 

like  caged  beasts,  and  shouted  themselves 
hoarse.  "  Two  to  one  on  Red  !  I'll  lay 
forty  to  twenty  !    A  hundred  to  fifty,  I'm 

I'lie  rallies  grew  longer  and  longer,  the 
excitement  of  the  audience  more  and  more 
intense.  When  a  player  missed  a  ball,  he 
appeared  to  be  Mey,eEw)i«lBaeAj'byiiliia  fault, 
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and  would  totter  off  to  the  side  wall  to  hide 

his  face  agaiost  it.  On  one  occasion,  im- 
mense liilarity  was  caused  wlien  a  player 
did  this  with  such  vehemence  that  he  banged 
his  nose  very  severely  against  tlie  wall,  and 
was  forced  to  keep  rubbing  it  duriiig  the 
next  few  rallies.  The  strain  was  now 
evidently  telling  upon  all  the  players. 
Between  each  rally,  chairs  and  tumhlei's  of 
coloured  liquid  were  brought  to  them  by 
smart  pages  in  uniform.  Somehow,  there 
was  an  unpression  of  a  prize-fight  in  the 
air — particularly  when  the  combatants  were 
solemnly  fanned  with  lipwels. 

"When  "  48  all  "  was  put  up,  tlie  sensation 
was  tremendous.  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
pulses  of  the  whole  audience— four  thousand 
pulses— beatiug  in  unison  with  one  fierce 
throb.  There  was  an  intense  hush  of 
expectancy  as  Llie  Blue  server  stepped  forward 
to  choose  a  fresh  ball  from  the  basket, 
which  was  held  by  a  small  boy  wearing  a 
scarlet  hoim.  He  tested  it  more  carefully 
than  usual  gainst  the  ground,  knowing  how 
much  was  at  stake.  Then  he  tossed  it  to  his 
forward  advei-sary,  who  bounced  it  once  or 
twice  as  a  matter  of  form  before  returning 
it.  The  server  took  the  usual  run  of  about 
twelve  yards,  threw  down  the  ball,  and  swept 
it  np  against  the  wall  witli  his  ceda.  The 
Red  forward  caught  it  at  the  volley,  swung 
back  his  arm,  and  gave  a  sweeping  stroke 
which  made  the  ball  rebound  right  away  to 
the  back  wall.  It  must  be  a  difiicuU  stroke 
for  Blue,  as  it  had  landed  almost  in  the  angle 
of  the  wall  and  pavement,  spurting  out  at 
him  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  Ah-h  ! 
we  all  held  our  breath  with  one  accord. 
ITeiglio  !  he  had  missed  it.  No,  by  Jove  ! 
What  genius  !  He  just  contrived  to  rescue 
it  ;i8  it  was  about  to  touch  the  gi'ound  a 
second  time,  and  we  could  see  it  fairly  on 
its  way  to  the  front  wall. 

A  shout  of  horror  went  up.  The  ball  had 
struck  forward  Blue  in  the  head,  and  he  fell 
at  once  like  a  ninepin  !  A  dozen  people 
were  round  him  in  a  trice,  and  for  some  long 
moments  he  lay  there  an  inert  mass. 
Presently,  however,  we  saw  him  being  carried 
out  pick-a-back,  but  he  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  not 
play  again  that  day. 

The  scorer  marked  up  "  49  to  Red," 
and  there  wiis  a  buzz  of  wonder  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  bets.  lied  were  still  one  short  of 
the  game,  but  on  the  other  luind.  Blue  were 
unable  to  come  up  to  time.  Presently  an 
official  was  seen  proceeding  across  the  court. 
He  began  to  write  in  large  letters  on  the 


side  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk  :  *'  Owing  to 

the  indisposition  of  Bran,  the  game  is  sus- 
pended." Then  followed  the  enigmatical 
legend  "a  50%,"  which  turned  out  to  mean 
that  the  backers  of  Blue  only  lost  half  their 
stakes.  It  was  .a  sad  ending  to  a  stirring 
exhibibion  of  sport,  this  ominous  writing  on 
the  wall ;  but  the  dramatic  finish  must  have 
served  to  make  the  match  ever  memorable 
to  many. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Pelota  is 
really  a  very  dangerous  game.  Certainly 
casualties  are  not  infrequent,  and  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  struck  sometimes 
makes  them  serious  ;  but  for  the  players  it  is 
certainly  not  more  pei-ilons  tiian  football, 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  spectators.  The 
chief  danger,  however,  is  not  in  being  shot 
by  apeloia,  but  in  the  effects  of  such  violent 
exercise,  and  I  am  told  that  all  but  cast-iron 
constitutions  run  grave  risk  of  lung  diseases. 
However,  the  Basques  are  a  race  of  athletes, 
and  readily  put  up  with  a  good  deal  in  the 
■interests  of  sport. 

Another  charge  against  the  game  is  that, 
now  it  has  become  a  regular  profespion,  bet- 
ting dominates  everything,  and  players  lose 
on  purpose,  lint  this  is  the  common  com- 
plaint of  every  enemy  of  sport  all  the  world 
over,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  been 
much  exaggerated. 

The  importiiiice  of  the  game  began  early 
last  century.  iSo  zealous  were  the  Basques 
about  it  then  that  fourteen  of  them  desei'ted 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  hurry  home 
for  a  match,  and  after  winning  it,  con- 
trived to  rejoin  their  regiment  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  In 
the  old  days,  before  Pelota  had  become  a 
profession,  when  none  thought  of  anything 
but  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  game, 
the  clergy  were  frecjuent  performers,  and 
often  attained  to  special  distinction.  Tiie 
French  clergy  were  ordered  by  their  bishops 
to  change  their  cassocks  for  blouses  or 
jerkins,  but  in  Spain  they  always  played 
in  their  ordinary  attire,  merely  tucking 
up  their  sleeves.  The  sight  of  their  cassocks 
and  shovel  hats  amid  the  white  shirts  and 
red  or  blue  hoinas  added  wonderful  variety 
to  the  scene.  Among  the  reverend  pdotaris 
the  most  famous  wjis  the  Cure  Laba,  who 
played  at  Bilbao  in  August,  1878,  against  the 
yet  more  renowned  Chi(piito  de  Kibar.  It 
was  a  tremendous  contest,  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Pelota.  The 
Cure  was  a  huge,  stout  man  with  a  short 
neck.  Chiquito  was  jui^riiiiruedLBkteen— a 
dainty  pink  and^°^i^i^l&^'WpV@l%  girlish 
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expression.  In  the  end  David  l)eat  Goliath, 
but  only  after  a  titanic  straggle,  wlien  both 
coUapBed  on  the  floor  of  tlie  court,  mere 
inert  masses,  gasping  for  breath.  As 
frequently  happens  at  Pelota,  their  right 
hands  liad  swollen  up  so  badly  that  two  men 
had  to  stamp  upon  tliem  with  their  whole 
weight.  Tills  is  the  usual  rcrnerly,  and 
although  extremely  painful,  produces  no  evil 
efffcis.  At  the  houthI  of  the  Angelus  the 
players  stopjted  and  doffed  their  hoinaa  to 
say  a  prayer,  neglecting  the  ball  witli  one 
accord,  even  although  in  the  middle  of  a 
tempting  stroke.  It  was  to  the  victor  in 
that  great  struggle  (Chiquito)  that  Pelota 


feet.  Being  naturally  delicate,  however,  he 
could  not  long  endure  the  strain,  and  in 
August,  1886,  just  eight  years  after  his  great 
victory  over  the  Cure  Laba,  he  was  beaten 
at  San  Sebastian  by  El  Manco  (the  one- 
armed)  after  a  contest  almost  as  memorable 
as  the  former  one. 

El  Manco  presented  a  strange  appearance 
and  possessed  a  strange  history.  He  was 
born  in  the  utmost  penury,  and  at  the  age 
of  four  fell  downstairs,  injuring  Ins  right 
arm  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 
"When  he  grew  up,  his  highest  ideal  was  to 
make  two  reals  (fivepence)  a  day  ;  but  this 
seemed  far  beyond  his  capacity,  and  he  was 
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owed  the  great  rush  of  popularity  which  it 
now  enjoys.  The  charm  of  his  play  lay  in 
his  indescribable  versatility.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  game  he  would  generally  occupy 
himself  merely  with  studying  his  adversary's 
methods  and  thinking  out  a  plan  of  attack, 
quite  regardless  of  how  far  he  might  be  left 
behind.  Then,  whenever  he  chose,  he  would 
set  to  work  and  win  the  gam&  straight  off. 
Never,  surely,  was  any  sportsman  made  tlie 
object  of  so  much  hero-woi-ship.  Wherever 
Chiquito  went  he  was  idolised,  his  name  was 
on  all  men's — and,  still  more,  on  all  women's 
— lips.  ITis  portrait  wa'*  in  every  window, 
and  with  his  fame  great  riches  were  at  his 


constantly  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Again 
and  again  he  attempted  suicide,  but  he  was 
no  more  successful  in  this  than  in  anything 
else.  At  last  he  secured  his  fivepence  a  day 
as  a  carter,  and  devoted  his  leisure  momenta, 
hke  everybody  else,  to  Pelota.  He  soon 
found  that  his  left-handed  stroke  baffled 
everybody.  Good  luck  had  at  last  set  in, 
and  he  reached  its  very  apex  by  defeating 
the  invincible  Chiquito  de  Eibar ;  but 
though  now  rich  and  famous,  El  Manco 
retained  his  simple  ideas. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the 
exploits  of  the  various  heroes  of  Pelotfi.  I 
will  only  ment]i|^ii^^pji(\^^^'^|^Mardura 
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(Choppy  Sea),  also  called  Bad  Weather, 
Storm,  Railway,  etc.,  had  as  many  upa  and 
downs  in  his  career  as  any  other  player. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  addicted  to  Bomnambu- 
lism,  and  fell  into  his  courtyard  from  the 
second  floor,  badly  injuring  his  right  arm, 
whicli  iifterwai'ds  earned  him  snch  triumphs. 
Jjater  on,  iie  took  pneumonia,  and  actually 
received  extreme  unction,  but  recovered. 
Now  lie  has  broken  down,  after  making  a 
fortune.  Of  tlic  players  of  the  present  day, 
the  best  known  are  Irun,  Go<jorza,  and 
Ohiqnito  de  Abando,  whose  portrait  I  re- 
produce. , 


Many  Basques  lament  the  transformation 
from  the  old  game  to  the  new,  but  there  has 
been  a  distinct  gain  in  the  way  of  scientific 
play ;  and  modern  Pelota  is  certainly  more 
brilliant  and  better  calculated  to  inspire  the 
unlearned  with  enthusiasm  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Formerly  the  rallies  were  short  and 
decisive  ;  now  they  generally  last  three  or 
four  minutes.  Nor  inust  we  grudge  their 
triumphs  to  tlie  players.  Like  singers, 
actors,  and  bull-fighters,  they  ow^e  their 
success  to  their  superlative  skill,  and  in  a 
dull  age  it  should  be  sufficient  that  they 
amuse. 


OLD  SONGS. 

A DOWN  the  years  they  come  to  me 
From  out  the  crjrpts  of  time, 
Willi  half-forgotten  melody 
And  faintly  failing  rhyme ; 
With  here  and  there  a  broken  chord, 

A  missing  word  or  phrase. 
But  sweet  as  angel  whispers  are 
The  songs  of  bygone  days. 

A  snatch  of  college  drinking-song, 

A  verse  of  cradle-hymn, 
A  bar  of  tender  serenade 

Smig  when  the  stars  were  dim ; 
The  truant  strains  they  come  and  go 

Like  sparks  of  smoky  haze — 
A  tangle  of  sweet  memories, 

The  songs  of  bygone  da]rs. 

And  as  the  measures  iloat  along 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  sea, 
Across  the  drifting  bloom  of  years 

Lost  faces  smile  on  me  ; 
Eyes  dimmed  in  death's  eternal  night 

Meet  mine  in  friendly  gaze— 
I  kiss  the  marble  lips  that  sang 

Those  songs  of  l^gone  days. 

Old  tunes  touch  hidden  chords  in  hearts 

Long  mute  with  age  or  pain, 
And  give  us  for  a  fleeting  space 

Lost  faith  and  hope  again. 
Within  yon  Cloudland's  Far-away 

Where  swell  the  hymns  of  praise, 
God  grant  the  angels  sometimes  sing 

The  songs  of  bygone  days  1 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DEAD: 


THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  HARLAND. 


By  B.  "FLETCHER  EOBINSOK  anv  J.  MALCOLM  ERASER* 


IV.— THE  ANONYMOUS  ARTICLE. 


IN  my  narrative  of  the  pursuit  of  Profrasor 
Rudolf  Marnac,  it  will  have  been 
obaerved  that  Fortune  had  been  cold  to 
u8-  In  the  incident  which  I  now  relate  we 
were  to  some  extent  more  favoured  ;  for 
though  our  supreme  object  was  not  achieved, 
wc  were  yet  enabled  to  save  the  life  of  her 
who  is  dearest  to  ine  in  all  tlie  world. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  homicidal  mania 
which  fell  upon  the  Trofessor,  and  of  the 
series  of  events  which  caused  my  cousin,  Sir 
Henry  Graden,  the  eminent  scientist  and 
explorer,  to  be  associated  with  a  Heidelberg 
student,  as  I  then  was,  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trive his  capture.  How  we  failed  to  bring 
about  the  murderer's  arrest  in  Poland, 
tlirough  the  stupidity  of  a  forest  guard,  I 
have  already  explained.  By  the  time  1  had 
obtained  my  release,  Marnac  had  again  dis- 
appeared. A  linguist  well  provided  with 
money,  and  on  all  points  but  one  perfectly 
sane,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  refuge  in 
the  cities  of  Europe. 

I  have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  best 
means  of  briefly  describing  the  present 
incident.  Miss  Mary  Weston,  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  matter,  at  once  offered  to  place 
her  diary  at  my  disposal.  Upon  its  perusal 
I  suggested  that  she  shotdd  herself  extract 
the  necessary  items,  adding  such  introdactiou 
and  explanatory  notes  as  seemed  necessary. 
To  this  she  has  very  kindly  consented  ;  and 
the  first  portion  of  this  remarkable  story  I 
therefore  leave  in  her  hands. 

Miss  Mary  Weston's  Narrative. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1899  that  my 
father's  health  b^an  to  fail.  In  the  May  of 
the  following  year  I  returned  from  my  school 
near  Paris,  and  instead  of  entering  at  Girton, 
as  my  father  had  previously  arranged,  I 
became  his  secretary.  I  was  then  just 
eighteen.    I  did  the  very  best  I  could,  and 


*  Copyri.trht,  lilOS,  by  R.  Fletcher  Robin=nn  and 
J.  Malcotm  Eraser,  in  the  United  States  n£  America. 


in  his  dear,  kind  way,  he  made  rae  forget 
my  miseries  at  the  endless  blunders  I  com- 
mitted. You  see,  there  were  only  we  two  ; 
for  my  mother  died  shortly  after  I  was  born, 

and  I  was  their  only  child.  We  saw  few 
people  at  our  little  liouse,  which  was  on  the 
Trumpington  E,oad,  just  outside  Cambridge. 
Ladies  I  met  would  often  pity  me  for  the 
duU  and  lonely  life  I  led,  and  that  used  to 
make  me  very  angry.  We  were  never  dull 
or  lonely,  my  dear  father  and  I. 

It  may  seem  absurd  that  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  Dr.  Weston,  M^.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge, 
should  have  relied  on  the  help  of  a  half- 
educated  schoolgirl.  But  he  was  always 
pleased  to  say  that  my  love  and  sympathy 
were  worth  far  more  to  him  in  his  work 
than  if  he  had  been  served  by  tlie  cleveresi 
woman  that  ever  headed  an  Honours  list. 

I  well  remember  tlie  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Marnac's  book,  "  Science  and  Religion," 
which  was  published  simultaneously  in  Ger- 
man and  English  at  the  beginning  of  the 
June  of  that  year.  My  father  was  violently 
opposed  to  it,  but  I  was  far  more  con- 
cerned over  the  state  into  which  it  threw 
him  than  I  was  about  the  book,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  read.  He  dictated  to 
me  a  most  severe  criticism,  which  at  his 
instructions  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Uniwrsiti/  Revieir  at  ]0-2a,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  LoTidon.  The  article  was 
signed  "  Cantab,"  a  pseudonym  that  my 
father  often  used,  as  he  had  the  greatest 
objection  to  publicity. 

About  ten  days  after  the  August  Univer- 
sity appeared — that  being  the  number 
which  contained  his  article — my  father 
received  an  anonymous  letter.  It  was  my 
o.ity  to  open  and  sort  his  correspondence,  and 
I  was  thus  able  to  intercept  it.  It  was 
addressed  to  "Cantab,"  and  had  been  for- 
warded, unopened,  by  the  editor  of  the 
review.  The  envelope  bore  a  German 
stamp,  but  the  p08t-mai\k~liad  been  smeared 
and  was  quite  iittt^i*^i«sti^M^y^e  letter 
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was  neatly  written  in  Englisli.  It  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  most  violent  personal 
tlireats  against,  my  father.  The  writer 
declared  that  he  would  soon  iind  out 
"  Oantab's "  real  name,  and  would  suitably 
repay  him  for  his  slanders  against  the  greatest 
scientific  work  of  the  century.  I  was  very 
frightened  about  it,  hut  several  friends  to 
wbom  I  sliowed  the  letter  laughed  away  my 
fears,  saying  it  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
some  mad  man,  and  advising  me  to  burn  it. 
This  !  (lid.  1  never  mentioned  the  affair  to 
my  father,  whose  liealth  was  giving  me  great 
anxiety  at  the  time.  , 

Baring  September  my  father  had  taken  a 
cottage  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  Long.  Vacation  came,  the  doctors 
forbade  his  return  to  Cambridge.  I  had 
hard  work  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  best 
to  obey  their  ordere  ;  but  at  last  he  gave  in, 
and  we  settled  down  for  the  winter. 

The  cottage  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  hill  strewn  with  boulder's  and  torn  by 
the  autumn  rains.  Upon  its  summit  the 
chimney  of  an  abandoned  tin-mine  rose 
against  the  sky  like  a  vast  flag-pole,  with 
roofless  buildings  grouped  around  it  in 
melancholy  decay.  It  was  always  a  depress- 
ing spot  to  me,  and  I  rarely  visited  it, 
though  the  view  was  splendid.  About  half 
a  mile  before  the  cottage  the  moorland 
ended  abrrrptly  in  a  line  of  glorious  cliffs, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  granite  and 
shining  porphyry  from  brow  to  breaker. 
Tins  was  my  favourite  walk.  I  loved  to 
crawl  to  the  edge,  that  I  might  peer  over  at 
the  reefs  that  sprang  out  from  the  tumbled 
rocks  at  the  cliff  foot  like  the  bones  of  a 
giant's  hand.  I  have  lain  thus  for  hours 
watching  the  great  rollers  advancing  in  that 
stately,  inexoi-able  march  of  theire,  rank 
following  rank,  until  they  burst  in  thunder- 
ous green  fountains  of  foam.  Sometimes, 
when  a  fierce  wind  blew  from  the  south- 
west, the  spray  they  hurled  into  the  air 
would  wet  my  face,  even  where  I  lay  so 
inhnitely  far  above  them. 

Between  the  cottage  and  the  cliff  the 
ground  dipped  into  a  little  glen,  or  goyal,  as 
the  country-folks  called  it,  choked  with 
storm-twisted  trees  and  deep  with  gorse  and 
ferns.  Through  it  ran  our  cart-track,  wind- 
ing down  to  the  fishing  village  of  Polleven, 
where  the  tiny,  stone-roofed  houses  clung  to 
a  gap  in  the  cliff  wall  like  barnacles  on  a 
rock. 

Besides  my  father  and  myself,  Marjory, 
out-  cook-housekoe]ier,  w^ho  had  been  with  us 
ever  since  i  could  remember,  was  the  only 


other  inhabitant  of  the  cottage.  On  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  a  red-cheeked  maiden, 
who  had  quite  remarkable  powers  of  break- 
ing crockery,  came  to  help  from  Polleven. 

So  were  we  living  on  November  27. 
From  that  date  I  will  chiefly  rely  upon  my 
diary  for  the  details  of  my  terrible  experience. 
Please  do  not  laugh  at  the  form  in  which  I 
wrote  it.  Mr.  Harland  has  asked  me  to 
make  no  alterations,  and  so  here  it  is. 

Friday^  Nov,  27. — I  have  quite  an 
important  piece  of  news  to-day,  Mr.  Diary. 
So  no  more  grumbles,  please,  about  your 
having  sunk  into  a  weather  report.  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  met  a  stranger — fancy  that — a 
visitor,  in  the  winter,  at  Polleven  ! 

Mr.  Hermann— for  that  is  his  name — has 
been  a  dabbler  in  science,  he  tells  me,  all  his 
life.  I  shall  snare  him  before  long  and  lay 
my  spoil  in  triumph  at  father's  feet.  Since 
the  weather  has  been  so  bad,  it  has  been 
very  lonely  for  Jiim  indoors,  poor  dear,  with 
only  ignorant  me  for  company.  I  am 
certain  Mr.  Hermann  will  be  just  the  man 
for  him.  A  good  stiff  talk  will  brighten 
him  up  wonderfully. 

I  chanced  upon  him  this  afternoon.  He 
was  struggling  along  the  cliff  edge  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind.  His  age  should  be  about 
sixty,  but  he  is  very  well  preserved.  He 
is  clean-shaved  and  close-crojiped  and  is 
altogether  very  neat  in  his  appearance.  His 
eyes  behind  his  glasses  are  absurdly  young, 
if  I  can  so  describe  them.  They  are  so 
active  and  clear  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wrinkles  above  them,  I  should  have  knocked 
ten  years  off  Ids  age.  He  asked  me  the  way 
to  Polleven,  and  as  I  was  bound  for  the 
village,  1  took  him  in  charge.  On  the  way 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  taken  a  room 
at  the  inn  there.  He  is  writing  a  book,  it 
seems,  and  wanted  a  quiet  corner.  He  will 
find  it  at  Polleven  !  He  speaks  with  but  a 
slight  accent,  having  lived  ranch  in  England, 
though  his  father  was  a  German,  as  his 
name  denotes.  This  was  his  fii-st  walk,  and 
he  seemed  much  impressed  with  the  wildnesB 
of  the  scenery. 

I  told  father  about  him  at  supper.  He 
said  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  meet  him. 

Saturday,  Nov.  28.— 1  am  filled  with  the 
triumph  of  success.  Mr.  Hermann  and  father 
are  hard  at  it  over  their  pipes  in  the  study. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  opposed  on  any  big 
question,  which  is  most  lucky,  for  some  veir 
learned  men  get  into  clreiidfnl  tempers  with 
catih  other  when  contradicted. 

It  is  the  butcher's  day  at  Polleven,  so  I 
walked  there  thi?jj]^r^ii4g,tcygj^,tiie  orders. 
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I  met  Mr.  Herm;iiiii  coming  up  from  tlio 
quay.  He  is  very  foud  of  sailing,  he  said, 
and  had  engaged  a  small  trawler  and  two 


"  So  we  stood  watching  each  other." 


men,  so  that  he  can  have  a  good  blow 
wlien  tlie  weather  permits.  He  kept  on 
rubbing  his  hands  and  beamiug  upon  me,  as 


if  he  had  fiLi'uck  upon  some  new  idea  wliioli 
pleased  iiiui.  i  told  him  I  thought  lie  had 
done  u  very  sensible  thing,  and  that  iu  my 
opinion  a  great 
many  clever  men 
would  write  the 
better  for  a  dose 
of  frcsli  air  taken 
daily.  He  laughed 
a  good  deal  at  this 
and  complimented 
me  on  my  wit.  My 
wit !  Think  of 
that !  As  I  knew 
there  were  plenty 
of  chops  in  the 
house,  I  asked  liim 
to  luncb,  saying 
that  niy  fatlier,  who 
was  an  invalid  and 
could  not  go  out 
mucli,  would  be 
deligiitcd  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 
He  accepted  at 
once  and  we  walked 
hack  together. 

Later.-  —  Father 
says  that  Mr.  Her- 
maiin  is  unuswally 
\\ell  read,  and  that 
lie  had  liad  a  most 
interesting  talk 
with  him.  Yet  he 
did  not  seem  very 
enthusiastic  about 
him.  I  hope  they 
did  not  quarrel. 
It  rather  spoilt  my 
triumph.  Father 
did  not  seem  to 
have  anythhig  defi- 
nite againat  him-— 
only  a  general  im- 
pression tliat  he 
wiLs  a  queer  fellow. 
I  think  this  rather 
absurd. 

Sunday,  Nov.  29. 
—  Mr.  Hermann 
sat  behind  me  at 
church  this  morn- 
ing. He  sang  the 
hymns  in  a  high 
voice  that  would 
have  been  amusing 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  church 
he  walked  with  me  some  distance  up  the 
hill.    He  cond|9i§(|^  vvifch,  4ny  lonely 
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life,  and  that  always  annoys  me.  Indeed,  1 
am  afraid  I  was  rather  nxde  to  him  about  it. 
I'o  make  amends,  I  invited  him  to  tea 
on  Tuesday. 

Monday,  Nov.  -SO. — Father  is  not  so  well 
to-day.  He  has  had  more  trouble  with  liis 
cough,  I  fear,  though  he  tries  to  make  light 
of  it.  I  wish  I  had  not  asked  Mr.  Hermann. 
I  must  take  care  tiiat  he  does  not  see  father 
to-morrow.  The  doctors  were  most  par- 
ticular in  their  instructions  that  nothing 
should  over-excite  him  ;  I  fear  that  the  two 
migiit  get  into  some  silly  argument. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1.— Under  this  head  my 
diary  is  a  blank.  I  'will  try  to  set  out  the 
events  of  tiiat  day  as  calmly  as  I  can.  May 
God  in  His  mercy  help  me,  in  His  good 
time,  to  forget  them  1 

My  father  seemed  no  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  by  my  persuasion  he  kept  to  his 
bed.  His  own  room  was  on  the  ground 
floor — for  he  had  been  forbidden  to  climb 
stairs — and  looked  out  upon  the  little  garden 
at  che  back  of  the  cottage. 

Marjory  hftd  begged  off  for  the  after- 
noon, and  I  agreed,  though  this  wonld  leave 
me  alone  to  serve  my  visitor.  However, 
tea-making  is  no  very  difficult  matter,  and  to 
pacify  mc  Marjory  had  cooked  one  of  her 
beet  cakes.  She  left  shortly  after  two ; 
Mr.  Hermann  arrived  half  an  hour  later. 

I  had  not  expected  to  see  him  so  early, 
and  was  copying  out  some  letters  which  my 
father  had  dictated,  when  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  As  I  showed  him  into  the  room,  he 
chanced  to  pass  the  tidde  on  which  they  lay. 

"  What  a  beautiful  hand  your  father 
writes  !  "  he  said  politely. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Mr. 
Hermann,"  1  answered. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  1  am  too  old  for 
riddles." 

"  The  writing  is  mine." 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
(|uick,  startled  look  at  me.  "  I  could  have 
guaranteed  that  it  was  a  man's  hand.  Is  there 
nothing  private  here— may  I  examine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly/'  I  said.  '*  They  are  letters 
to  tradesmen." 

He  picked  up  the  sheets,  and  moving  to 
the  window  examined  tliem  closely. 

"  You  are  sure  this  is  your  writing— there 
M  no  mistake  ? "  he  said  presently. 

I  was  rather  annoyed  at  his  persistence, 
and,  telling  him  curtly  enough  that  the 
writing  was  mine,  went  out  to  get  the  tea. 
At  the  kitchen  door  was  the  small  boy  who 
brought  us  our  lettei'w  and  papers  from 
PoUeven.    There  was  only  one  letter  that 


afternoon,  whirh  T  placed  amongst  the  tea- 
cups on  the  tray  wliich  I  was  cai'rying  to  the 
sitting-room.  As  I  entered,  Mr.  Hermann 
stepped  forward  to  help  me. 

'*  1  fear  I  am  giving  you  a  gi-eab  deal  of 
trouble,"  said  he. 

"  Please  don't  apologise,"  I  answered, 
laughing.  "  I  always  do  it  when  our  servant 
is  out." 

"  As  she  is  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  have  no  one  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  one — save  my  fatlier." 

"  Indeed  \    Is  that  so  ?  " 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  fire  and 
sat  staring  into  the  coals,  his  chin  restiug 
on  his  hand.  Certainly  his  behaviour  was 
extremely  odd  that  afternoon.  As  he  did 
not  speak,  I  opened  the  envelope,  which  was 
addressed  to  my  father.  It  contained  a 
second  letter,  and  a  short  note  from  the 
editor  of  the  University,  stating  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Gradcn 
had  called  for  "  Cantab's "  address,  and 
inquiring  whether  he  might  have  permission 
to  disclose  it.  He  forwarded,  he  added,  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry,  which,  as  he  believed, 
contained  an  explanation  of  this  request. 

I  have  the  original  letter  before  me  now. 
This  is  how  it  runs  : — 

"Jerrold's  Hotel, 
"  To  '  Cantab.'        "  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

"Mydbab  Sie, — As  Mr.  RoUes,  the  editor 
of  the  University  Review,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
inform  me  of  your  name  and  present  address, 
I  have  written  this  letter  on  the  understanding 
that  it  will  be  forw^arded  to  you  immediately. 
I  should  much  have  preferred  to  explain  tlie 
matter  personally,  but  as  I  may  not  receive 
your  answer  for  several  days,  I  dare  not  delay. 
It  is  my  duty  to  inform  yon  that  Professor 
Kudolf  Marnac,  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, is  now  a  fugitive  from  the  police.  The 
charge  against  him  is  one  of  murder.  I  know 
that  the  man  is  guilty  ;  J  believe  him  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  homicidal  mania. 

"  His  mania  is  of  an  unusual  type,  being 
directed  solely  against  his  scientific  opponents. 
In  the  University  Review  of  August  last  you 
criticised  his  book  with  extreme  severity. 
He  saw  that  number,  for  1  have  in  my 
possession  a  copy  of  the  article  covered  with 
the  most  dai^erous  threats  against  you  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Two  distinguished 
scientists.  Von  Stockmar  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Mechersky  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  similarly 
attacked  him  in  the  papers,  have  already 
fallen  victims  ^^hia^ 
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You  will  observe,  sir,  the  logical  conclusion. 
Until  he  is  captured  you  will  be  in  danger. 

"  For  your  personal  information  I  may  tell 
you  that  he  is  a  man  of  over  sixty  years  of 
age.  When  last  seen  he  had  a  long  beai'd 
which  was  of  a  silky  white.  He  wears  glasses, 
but  his  eyes  are  unusually  keen  and  intelligent. 
1-fis  hands  are  small  and  beautifully  niiide, 
his  fiiigor-nails  being  apparcuLly  manicured. 
In  whatever  disguise  he  may  assume,  he  will 
probably  continue  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  He  may  change  his  appearance 
in  many  ways ;  but  if  you  are  in  doubt  of 
any  pleasant  stranger,  I  beg  you  to  note  his 
hands. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  your  answer  I  am 
prepared  to  come  to  you  at  onee.  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  give  you  further  particulars. 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  disregai-d  this  warning, 
and  until  you  see  me  to  be  most  careful 
in  your  movements.  Of  course,  if  your 
pseudonym  is  an  absolute  secret,  you  will  be 
safe  enough.  But  there  are  always  chances. 
'■  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Hekby  Ghadbn  (Bart.)." 

I  glanced  up  cautiously.  Mr.  Hermann 
still  sat  huddled  in  his  seat  by  the  lire.  One 
of  his  hands  I  could  see  clearly,  for  it  lay 
upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  It  was  small  as 
a  woman's,  and  tlie  nails  had  received  so  fine 
a  polish  that  they  shone  pinkly  in  the  fire- 
h'giit ! 

A  wild  terror  clutched  at  my  throat,  so 
that  for  a  space  I  sat  dumb  and  motionless, 
gaspiiig  for  breath.  But  then  there  came 
to  me  the  realisation  of  the  purpose  for 
which  this  man  had  come,  and  ai  the  thought 
of  it  my  blood  came  surging  back  into  alert 
activity.  There  may  be  many  an  English 
girl  who  loves  her  father  as  dearly  as  I  do 
mine,  but  there  is  never  one  of  them  that 
loves  him  more.  I  can  say  honestly  that 
after  that  fii*st  great  shock  of  fear  my  mind 
was  swept  clean  of  my  own  danger.  For  my 
father  I  was  ready  to  meet  Deatli  on  his  own 
ground,  at  his  own  terms,  and  try  the  issue. 

And  yet  my  first  act  was  oue  of  such  folly 
that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  set  it 
down.  Periiaps  it  was  that  the  words  of 
the  letter  were  rioting  in  my  head  ;  perhaps 
that  my  whole  will  was  centred  in  au  effort 
to  control  the  tones  of  my  voice. 

"  Do  you  take  sugar  in  your  tea,  Professor 
Mamac  ? " 

That  was  what  I  said  to  him. 

It  was  out,  and  I  could  not  recall  it.  As 
he  rose,  1  sprang  back,  placing  the  table 
between  us.    A  cup,  caught  by  my  skirt, 


smashed  loudly  on  the  floor.  So  we  stood 
watching  each  other. 

He  shovved  no  sign  of  auger.  Only  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  had  changed  to  a  cold, 
sneering  insolence  that  was  a  most  dreadful 
thing  to  see  in  so  old  a  man. 

"I  observe,  dear  lady,  that  you  hold  a 
letter  in  your  hand,"  said  he,  without  a 
harsh  note  in  his  musical  voice.  "  May  1 
suggest  that  it  contained  the  discovery  which 
you  so  very  incautiously  liave  announced  ?  " 

"I  shall  answer  no  questions." 

"  If  you  will  consider,  dear  lady,  you  will 
perceive  that  you  merely  waste  time.  Tell 
me— do  you  know  the  object  of  my  visit  ?  " 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  Was  there  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  pretending  ignorance  ? 
None,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

"  So  I  imagine,"  I  replied. 

"You  relieve  me  of  a  load  of  explanations. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  I 
myself  desire  information.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor — or  assistant  editor — 
of  that  admirable  periodical,  the  University 
Review^  I  was  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the 
manuscript  of  an  article  signed  '  Cantab.' 
It  was  a  scurrilous  effort,  dictated  by  the 
meanest  jealousy.  It  was  designed  to  destroy 
my  book— my  book  which  is  my  life's  work 
— do  yon  understand  ? — my  whole  life's 
work." 

His  voice  rose  to  his  last  words  till  it 
ended  in  a  shriek  of  passion. 

*'WeU,  and  what  of  that  article?"  I 
answered  boldly. 

My  question  calmed  him  in  an  instant. 
There  was  a  crafty  leer  in  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke  again. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  your  father's.  Ko 
sentence  it  contained  was  nnworthy  of  so 
scholarly  a  pen.  But  why,  dear  lady,  why 
was  the  original  MSS.  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"My  father  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,"  1  said,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
distinctly.   "  I  wrote  it  myself." 

"  You  !  "  he  cried,  staring  at  me.  "  You 
wrote  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Do  you  think  me  incapable  ? 
If  so,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  record  of 
the  Honours  that  I  took  at  Cambridge." 

If  ever  a  lie  be  pardoned,  may  I  not 
claim  mercy  for  this  of  mine  ? 

"  Will  you  swear  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
work." 

He  stood  staring  at  the  table  in  front  of 
him  for  some  moments,  his  hands  pressed  tu 
his  head. 

"She  must  ^^gi, ^ tii^ij^'^he,^iiuttere4h 
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"  liut  if  I  liiid  known  !  A  girl— it  wrts 
liiinUy  wortrli  the  tvoulile." 

"  jioifL  you  fchiiik  you  liiid  better  go  back 
to  your  inu  'i  "  I  sug^restod. 

"  Not  until  we  have  settled  our  little 
account  together,  dear  lady.  You  are  young, 
yet  youug  vipers  can  sting.  Is  it  not  better 
at  once  to  put  an  end  to  their  powers  of 
mischief  ? " 

"Yet  the  young  can  run  where  the  old 
cannot  follow.    I  am  nearer  the  door  than 
yon.    At  your  first  movement  I 
shall  be  clear  of  the  house." 

"  And  leave  your  father  as  a 
hostage  ?  " 

His  words  struck  me  like  a 
blow,  r  swayed  forward,  gripping 
the  table  with  both  hands.  He 
could  have  seized  me  then  if  he 
had  wished ;  but  he  knew  I  was 
in  his  power,  and  held  away. 

"  Do  not  forget  that,  dear 
lady,"  he  continued  ;  "  it  must  be 
liither  you  or  Iiim,  There  is  no 
way  of  escape  for  both,  I  am 
afraid." 

I  am  writing  down  the  facts  as 
tliey  occurred.  I  desire  no  credit 
for  following  my  duty.  What  I 
did  then,  many  thousands  of  girls 
would  do  to-day.  For  there 
remained  no  way  out  of  the  pit 
into  which  we  had  fallen — my 
father  and  I — save  one,  and  that 
I  accepted  gladly,  readily. 

"Then  take  me,"  I  said  to 
him. 

"  You  have  sadly  upset  my 
little  arrangements.  I  had  not 
thought  of  so  fair  an  offender. 
Let  me  see."  He  paused,  softly 
rubbing  his  chin. 

There  was  a  cat-like  gratifica- 
tion about  the  creature  as  he 
stood  glancing  at  me  from  time  '' 
to  time,  with  a  smile  flickering  on 
his  thin  lips  ;  and  all  the  while 
my  soul  was  searching,  searchiiig 
for  the  way  of  escape  that  I  could  not 
find. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  happiest  plan,"  he 
said  suddenly,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 
"  Let  us  make  a  move  to  the  front  door." 

The  sun  was  dropping  to  the  western  sea 
in  angry  banks  of  cloud.  His  rays  shone  so 
strongly  in  our  faces  that  I  had  to  shade  my 
eyes  as  he  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
death  sliould  come  to  me. 

"  You  are  a  strong,  brave  girl,"  he  said 


with  a  little  bow,  "  or  I  would  not  suggest  so 
novel  a  sclieine.  1  shall  sit  here  in  ihe-porch 
and  watcii  you  as  you  walk  over  the  moor, 
down  into  the  liitle  valley,  up  again,  and 
so  to  the  cliff  edge.  After  a  time  for 
suitable  meditation — let  us  say  two  minutes 
—you  will  step  off  into  eternity.  Do  nob 
fear,  it  is  an  easy  method  of  putting  an 
end  to  an  infinity  of  troubles ....  Keep 
back  1  keep  back,  I  say  !  " 

He  was  an  old  man,  and  it  was  worth  the 


"  I  shrank  away  from  the  black  ring  pointed  nt  iny  chest." 


effort.  But  as  1  sprang  towards  him,  he 
whipped  out  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  and 
I  shrank  away  from  the  black  ring  pointed 
at  my  chest. 

"  Such  folly  is  not  what  I  should  have 
expected  from  Miss  "Weston,"  he  continued. 
"  Should  you  cause  me  to  kill  you,  I  shall 
certainly  not  spare  your  father.  And 
why  should  two  suffer  for  the  fault  of 
one  ? " 

"  How  am  I  tg^knpw  Ij^^^l^  I  accept 
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tbis  that  you  offer,  you  will  let  hiiu  go 
unharmed  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour,  I  will  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  his  head." 

"Your word  of  honour  !  " 

"  Do  you  doubt  me,  mademoiselle  ?  "  he 
shouted,  flaring  up  into  another  burst  of 
passion.  "  I  come  of  an  honouraHe  house,  a 
house  that  served  its  kings  in  many  wars 
before  the  Revolution  destroyed  us.  I  am 
no  pig  of  a  German  ;  I  am  a  Marnac  of 
Touloiiae,  mademoiselle,  and  we  hold  to  our 
word  thougli  wc  are  torn  in  pieces." 

""But  liow  can  you,  a  gentleman,  drive  an 
innocent  girl  to  so  frightful  a  death  ?  "  I 
pleaded  with  him. 

"  Innocent  ?  Did  you  not  write  that 
article  ?  "  He  spoke  eagerly,  with  a  glance 
of  keen  suspicion. 

"  Yes.    I  wrote  it." 

"  Then  go.  Remember,  I  wait  and  I 
watch.  If  you  fear  to  do  this  thing,  yes, 
even  if  you  hesiUit«  too  long  over  there  upon 
the  cliff  edge,  I  shall  kill  your  father." 

Without  another  word  I  began  to  walk 
down  tlie  slo])ing  moor  towards  the  sea. 

■1:  *  * 

I  have  asked  Miss  Mary  Weston  to  end 
her  narrative  at  this  point.  I  think  it  better 
that  I  should  now  take  up  the  threads  of  the 
story. 

After  Marnac's  escape  from  Poland,  Sir 
Henry  Graden  and  I  travelled  to  Berlin. 

There  we  carefully  examined  the  book  of 
extracts  which  had  come  into  our  hands,  and 
sent  warning  letters  to  those  writers  who 
from  the  marginal  notes  seemed  to  have 
especially  roused  tliis  madman's  anger  against 
them.  The  extreme  animosity  which  was 
evinced  against  "  Cantab's "  article  in  the 
University  Review  especially  alarmed  us  for 
the  author's  safety.  "Finally  we  determined 
to  proceed  to  London,  discover  his  identity, 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  his  safety. 
Distasteful  as  was  this  detective  business  to 
a  man  of  my  studious  habits,  I  nevertheless 
felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  my  cousin 
in  hunting  down  the  murderer. 

It  was  on  tlio  evening  of  Sunday, 
November  29th,  that  we  arrived  at  Charing 
Cross  Stiition,  from  which  we  removed  to 
the  morose  respectabiiity  of  Jerrold's  Hotel. 
At  eleven  on  the  following  morning  we  were 
ushered  by  a  buttony  boy  into  the  editorial 
sanctum  of  the  University  Review. 

Mr.  Rolles~for  such  we  had  discovered 
was  the  name  of  the  editor — remained  seated 
before  his  American  roller-top  desk.  He  was  a 
very  large  and  sleek  young  man,  with  plump 


cheeks  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  pince-nez 
glasses  wliicii  he  wore  half-way  down  his 
nose.  His  general  appearance  was  suggestive 
of  a  capacity  for  plum-duff  and  sugar-water, 
and  he  oozed  self-appreciation  from  every 
pore. 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  he 
inquired,  with  a  sedate  patronage. 

"In  the  month  of  August,"  said  my 
cousin,  declining  the  chair  that  Mr.  Rolles 
suggested,  "  you  published  an  article  signed 
'Cantab,'  dealing  with  a  book  wi'itfcen  by 
Professor  Marnac,  of  Heidelberg." 

"Most  certainly.    Pray  proceed." 

"  For  the  most  urgent  private  reasons  I 
desire  '  Cantab's  '  name  and  address." 

"  Which  I  cannot  give  you,"  said  Mr. 
Rolles,  lighting  a  gold-tipped  cigarette. 

My  cousin  walked  up  to  the  editorial  "desk 
and  spoke  down  upon  him. 

"  From  my  card,  sir,  which  I  perceive  you 
have  before  you,  you  can  judge  that  I  am  a 
respectable  person." 

"Perhaps,  perhaps,"  smiled  Mr.  Rolles; 
"  but  nowadays  even  baronets,  you  know, 
are — well,  not  always  wortiiy  of  such  implicit 
confidence  as  you  demand." 

I  saw  the  right  hand  of  my  cousin  steal 
out  towards  the  editorial  collar,  but  he 
restrained  himself. 

"  You  reduce  me,  sir,  to  speak  of  myself 
with  less  good  taste  than  modesty,"  he  said. 
"  Have  you  never  heard  of  my  name  as  an 
explorer  or  a  scientist  ?  " 

"Very  often,  my  dear  Sii'  lienry  ;  though 
even  for  so  distinguished  a  light  1  cannot 
bi'eak  my  most  sacred  rule.  If  you  choose 
to  write  to  '  Cantab,'  I  will  forward  the 
letter.    Further  I  cannot  go." 

I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Rolles  will  ever 
realise  how  near  he  came  to  a  thorough 
trouncing.  For  a  moment  my  cousin,  so  to 
speak,  hung  in  the  wind.  Then  he  drew 
up  a  chair  and  sat  down  at  the  corner  of  the 
desk. 

"  I  will  accept  your  offer,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  Give  me  a  blaidi  sheet  of  paper." 

The  letter  written,  it  was  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Rolles,  who  gave  us  his  word  that  it 
should  go  by  the  next  post.  Then  we  retired 
into  the  street. 

My  cousin  was  simply  unbearable  that 
day.  He  was  always  impatient  of  de.lay  ; 
but  in  all  our  wanderings  together  I  nave 
never  suffered  from  him  more  acutely.  He 
dragged  me  aimlessly  about  the  streets,  set 
me  down  to  lunch  at  a  comfortable  restaur- 
ant, and  then  swept  me  off  before  the  coffee 
arrived.    1  end^a^jOjijeQb^^fi^Bl^'™' 
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the  attempt  was  a  hopeless  failure.  Five 
o'clock  was  striking  when  he  turned  his  face 
eastward — he  had  been  inquirinf^  for  letters 
at  the  Travellers',  iu  Pall  Mall — and,  with 
his  most  unwilling  companion  trotting  beside 
him,  again  advanced  on  Covent  Garden, 
near  which  the  office  of  the  Univ&rsity  was 
situated. 

■  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  stand  this  sus- 
pense !  "  lie  explained.  "  Maniac  has  had 
five  or  six  days'  start  of  us,  and  anything 
may  he  happening.  If  that  idiot  Rolles 
still  refuses  the  address,  I  will  tlirawh  him 
till  he  gives  it  up,  and  take  the  consequences." 

He  meant  what  he  said — he  always  did — 
and  I  followed  him,  with  unpleasant  visions 
of  a  summons  at  Bow  Street  and  caustic 
paragraphs  in  the  evening  papers. 

But  we  were  iu  luck.  Mr.  EoUes  had 
retired  to  the  Athenfeum  for  his  tea,  and  in 
the  assistant  editor,  who  received  us,  I  recog- 
nised an  old  acquaintance.  He  was  a  clever 
young  Scot  named  Raeburn,  who  had  lived 
oti  my  staircase  at  Cambridge,  and  rowed 
bow  to  uiy  two  in  the  college  eight.  He 
appeared  delighted  to  see  me,  and  became 
duly  impressed  when  I  introduced  him  to 
my  distinguished  cousin. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 
he  asked  me,  after  a  few  minutes  of  the 
conversation  usual  in  such- circumstances. 

Evidently  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  our 
previous  visit. 

"  Sir  Henry  here  is  anxious  for  the  name 
and  address  of  '  Cantab.'  You  will  recollect 
tlie  man  I  mean  ;  he  contributed  an  article 
to  your  August  number." 

"  Well,  it's  against  all  the  rules  ;  but,  of 
course,  with  you  it  doesn't  matter.  He  is 
Br.  Weston,  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Physic 
at  Cambridge.  The  old  gentleman  has  been 
very  seedy,  I  hear,  and  is  down  at  PoUeven, 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  for  the  winter.  That 
article  seems  to  have  attracted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. I  had  an  old  fellow  liere  kicking  up 
a  fuss  about  it  less  than  a  week  ago." 

"  AVhat  did  he  want  to  know  ?  "  broke  in 
Graden  sharply. 

"  It  was  a  long  rigmarole  of  a  story,  but 
it  boiled  down  to  this  :  that  we  were  charged 
with  hopelessly  misprinting  Dr.  Weston's 
MSS.  To  get*  rid  of  the  old  boy,  I  sent 
up  for  the  original  copy  of  the  article  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  went  away  quite 
satisfied  after  that." 

"  Did  he  mention  Dr.  Weston's  name  ?  " 

"  No.    That  is— I  " 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  did.    But  I  took  it  that 


he  knew  it  already.    Hallo !  Anything 

wrong  ?  " 

Eaeburn  has  since  admitted  his  doubts  as 
to  our  sanity  ;  for  without  another  word  my 
cousin  rushed  from  the  room,  and  I  followed 
at  his  heels. 

Prom  the  Reviete  office  to  our  hotel  was  no 
great  distance,  and  this  we  ran,  regardless  of 
the  indignation  of  jostled  wayfarers.  Mv 
cousin  plunged  into  the  smoking-room  and 
seized  a  Bradshaw.  1  looked  over  bis 
shoulder  with  an  equal  excitement.  Tlie 
next  express  from  Paddingtou  was  at  mid- 
night, and  it  was  timed  to  arrive  at  the 
nearest  station  to  PoUeven  that  the  map 
showed  us  by  twelve-thirty  the  following 
morning.  But  that  village  itself  was  distant 
by  road  a  good  fifteen  miles  from  the  stsition. 
With  Cornish  hills  we  should  be  lucky  if  we 
arrived  there  by  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Postal  Guide  informed  us  that  our  letter  of 
wai'tiiiig  would  be  delivered  about  twelve 
o'clock  next  day.  A  telegram—for  there 
was  no  wire  to  PoUeven — -would  scatcely 
arrive  earlier.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done. 

It  was,  indeed,  shortly  before  three  o'clock 
that  our  can-iage  groaned  and  screeciied  its 
way  down  the  steep  descent  into  Polleveu 
village.  At  the  inn  we  soon  discovered  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Weston's  cottage,  and  taking 
the  advice  of  the  landlord  as  to  the  roughness 
of  the  track  thither,  we  left  our  carriage  and 
started  off  on  foot.  After  a  stiff  climb  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  between  rugged  carfc- 
ruLs  running  with  water  from  tiie  winter 
springs,  we  emerged  iuto  a  little  glen,  sparsely 
wooded.  At  the  further  end,  builc  on  the 
higher  ground,  we  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  building  which  we  took  to  be 
the  place  we  sought.  From  our  right,  low, 
booming  reverberations  told  of  distant 
breakers  on  a  rock-bound  coast. 

It  was  I  who  first  saw  her,  a  glimpse  of 
white  amongst  the  bare  skeletons  of  the 
stunted  trees.  Then  at  the  turn  of  the  path 
we  met  her.  Her  face  was  pale  as  line  linen, 
lier  eyes  fixed  and  glassy,  lier  arms  with  her 
clenched  hands  I'igid  by '  her  sides.  She 
might  have  been  tlje  ghost  of  some  great  lady 
who  had  died  by  cruel  wrong.  So  blindly 
did  she  walk  that  I  believe  she  would  have 
passed  us  if  Graden  had  not  sjirung  forward 
and  barred  her  way. 

She  woke  as  a  sleep-walker  wakes,  with  a 
shuddering  surprise.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  she 
asked  faintly.  If  she  had  not  grasped  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  I  think  she  would  have 

fallen.  Hosted  by  GoOglC 
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"  Are  yon  a  relation  of  Dr.  Weston's  ?  " 
asked  Oiaden  very  softly  and  kindly. 
"  His  diuigliter." 
"  And  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  kill  myself.  Oli,  no  !  "  she  burst 
out  as  we  sprang  forward.  "  It  is  no  good ! 
You  cannot  help  me.  The  devil  sits  in  the 
porch,  waiting  and  watching.  If  I  delay,  he 
will  kill— my  father— my  poor  old  father,  who 
is  so  ill !  Let  me  go— to  the  cliff — let  me 
go,  I  say!" 

Graden  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  from  his  great  height  looked  down  at 
her  with  those  honest  bhie  eyes  of  his  that 
made  every  child  his  frieml  aL  once. 

"I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  dear," 


he  said.  "  You  can 
trust  Die,  can't  you  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it. 
Now  tell  me — what 
have  you  to  do  ? " 

"  He  is  waiting  in 
the  porch,"  she  an- 
swered him.  "  If  he 
doesn't  see  me  throw 
myself  overthe  cliffs, 
he  will  kill  father." 

"  Could  he  see  ns 
coming  by  the  path' 
which  brought  you 
here  ? " 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  above 
this  glen  it  is  open 
moor  right  up  to  the 
cottage." 

"  Is  there  a  way 
to  the  back  of  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  there 
is  no  time." 

"That  is  foolish 
talk.  Come,  tell  me." 

"  About  two  hun- 
dred yards  back  on 
the  ti-aqk  you  fol- 
lowed here  there  is 
a  little  spring 
amongst  the  rushes, 
There  is  a  path,  a 
short  cut  which  the 
boys  from  the  vil- 
lage sometimes  take 
that  leads  into  the 
clump  of  hrs  by  the 
garden  wall.  The 
wall  is  quite  low — 
and  then — oh  !  then 
—  you  could  get 
straight  into  father's 
room.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the  room 
on  the  left  as  yon  oi>en  the  hack  door.  You 
could  lock  the  door  and  defy  the  other  man." 

"Now  listen  to  me,  dear,"  said  Craden. 
"  You  must  walk  on  very,  very  slowly.  Take 
all  the  time  you  can.  At  the  cliff  top  make 
several  starts  as  if  you  would  jump,  but 
feared.  Mind  that  you  do  not  go  too  near 
the  edge.  And  so  in  ten  minutes  come 
home.  "We  will  meet  you,  and  all  Avill  be 
well— at  least,  for  your  father,"  he  added 
grimly. 

"  I  understand,"  she  answered  simply, 
and  walked  on. 

It  was  a  wild  rush  that  we  made.  "We 
found  the  springy jjidytiisningf^ipur  right 


she  asked  faintly.' 
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ci'Kshcd  into  the  thicket— for  the  "path" 
was  a  courtesy  title.  The  hangitif^  scrub 
brushed  our  faces,  in  the  open  patciies  the 
dead  gorse  dug  its  spines  into  our  knees. 
We  quicliencd  our  pace  in  the  more  open 
tii'-wood,  vaulted  the  four-foot  wall  of  the 
little  garden,  and,  panting  like  exhausted 
hounds,  ran  furiously  upon  the  house.  There 
\va8  no  time  for  dodging  and  crawling.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope  we  led. 

And  Dr.  Weston  was  idive. 

Ho  s:i.t  amongst  liifi  pillows,  :i,  great  book 
upon  iiis  knees,  gtii^ini;^  over  his  spectacles 
with  the  most  profound  aniaxenyent  on  liis 
kindly  old  face  at  the  two  dislievelled 
8tf;iugers  who  burst  iu  upon  hiui.  Leaving 
me  to  guard  and  quiet  liini — for,  indeed,  the 
shock  might  iirove  most  dangerous — GKuien 
dashed  out  on  his  errand  of  vengeance.  Two 
minutes  later  I  heard  him  call,  and  breaking 
off  the  excuses  that  I  was  inventing,  I  ran 
through  the  house  to  join  him. 

Miss  Weston  and  he  were  standing  before 
tlie  porcli  -alone.  She  was  leaning  on  his 
arm,  ]>antiug  from  great  exertion. 

'•'  Think  of  it,  Robert !  "  cried  my  cousin. 
"He  chased  her — the  devil  followed  and 
chased  her  I  " 

"How  is  my  father?"  she  faltered.  "Is  he 
— as  this  gentleman  saya — quite  unharmed  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe,  I  assure  you,"  I  answered. 

"  I  must  go  to  him." 

"One  moment,  Miss  Weston,"  ^id  my 
cousin.  "  We  have  yet  a  duty  to  the  public 
safety.    Wliich  way  has  the  man  run  ?  " 

She  told  lier  story  quickly.  After  she  liad 
left  ns  and  gained  tlie  cliiT  turf  above  the 
glen,  she  glanced  back.  To  her  surprise, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  standing 
amongst  the  trees  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Her  delay  had  aroused  his  suspicions,  and  he 
had  followed  her.  She  walked  slowly  forward 
and,  as  we  had  directed,  moved  uneasily 
about  on  the  verge  of  tlie  precipice.  Presently 
she  again  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  He 
had  now  crossed  the  glen  and  was  standing 
in  the  open  watching  her.  The  distance 
Itetweeu  them  was  about  two  hundred  yai'ds. 
She  knew  that  we  must  have  nearly  reached 
tlie  cottage,  and  that  if  he  had  not  already 
attacked  lier  father,  there  was  no  further 
danger.  So  she  started  to  run  along  the 
coast.  He  siiouted  aud  drew  his  revolver  ; 
but  either  he  thought  the  distance  too  great, 
or  he  feared  the  noise  of  the  report,  for 
lie  did  not  fire.  But  her  action  evidently 
puzzled  him,  seeing  that  it  left  her  father 
completely  at  his  mercy.  He  did  not  pursue 
her  far,  but  instead  turned  and  gazed  in- 


tently at  the  cottage.  On  her  part,  she  also 
stopped  ruiuiing  to  watch  hlti).  From  where 
they  stood  the  garden  was  fully  exposed,  and 
at  that  moment  our  forms  appeared  as  we 
vaulted  the  low  wall.  At  which  sight,  Miss 
Weston  said,  he  gave  a  most  horrible  scream, 
shaking  his  fists  towards  us  and  fiUing  the 
air  with  imprecations.  Then,  without  further 
noticing  lier,  he  set  off  towards  the  town. 
For  herself,  she  came  back  as  fast  as  she 
could  Tim,  meeting  Oraden  before  the  door. 
Slie  added  some  useful  particulars  as  to  his 
alias  and  his  residence  at  the  inn. 

Aud  so,  her  story  ended,  the  brave  girl 
passed  into  the  liouse,  while  we  dashed  away 
in  pursuit.  My  cousin,  stuck  to  his  work 
most  manfully  ;  but  age  will  tell,  and  1  was  a 
nn'nute  to  the  good  when  I  stumbled  into 
the  parlour  of  the  inn.  They  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Hermann,  they  told  me,  since  lunch- 
time  ;  perhaps  he  was  down  at  his  boat. 

"  Boat—what  boat  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Why,  zur,"  said  the  landlord's  wife, 
grinning  at  my  eagerness,  "  the  guid  gentle- 
man be  mighty  vond  o'  zailing,  an'  he  hath 
hired  Mark  Pennyfold's  noo  trawler,  the 
Agnes  Jam,  for  a  matter  o'  two  months. 
And  now  I  comes  to  think  on  it,  I  did  hear 
Mark  zay  as  how  he  an'  his  zun  were  going 
out  with  Maisfcer  Hermann  betwixt  dree  an' 
vour  o'clock." 

I  ran  down  the  narrow  street  towards  the 
quay,  between  the  quaint  old  cottages,  with 
their  fish  stretched  out  to  dry,  and  their  nets, 
fishing-boots,  and  gear  tumbled  before  the 
door-sills.  As  I  reached  the  little  break- 
water, the  sun,  low  on  the  west  horizon,  was 
throwing  great  golden  streamers  through 
gaps  iu  the  ])urple  clouds  that  were  piled  as 
high  as  if  a  cataclysm  of  Nature  had  set  the 
Andes  on  the  Himalayas.  From  their  feet 
came  gusts  of  wind,  fierce  and  icy  cold. 
Even  to  my  shore-going  eyes  it  threatened 
dirty  weather. 

But  I  had  no  time  for  cloud  effects. 
There,  fair  in  the  glittering  path  that  the 
sun  had  daubed  upon  the  waters,  a  red-sailed 
fishing-boat  was  running  close-hauled  to  the 
sou'- westward. 

"  Wiiat  boat  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  a  lad  who 
loimged  against  a  mooring-post  at  my  elbow. 

"That,  maister — whoi,  it  be  Mark  Penny- 
fold's  Agues  Jane,  'er  as  was  'ired  by  the 
stranger  from  Jjunnon,  'Ermann  by  name." 

A  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder.  It  was 
Grraden's.  He  had  heard  and  understood. 
And  so  we  two  stood  together  watching  the 
red  sails  fade  slowly  intfST.he^gatla'ing  haze 
of  the  night  an(!tWSiMiP^S'*^ 
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A    CONTI^^ENT   IN  SPOONS: 

A  TRIP  TIIUOUGIT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  PICTURED 
BY  SOUVENIR  SPOONS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

By  0.  Lang  Neil. 


Illustrated  from  Photographs  of  a  collection 

ALMOST  daily  we  see  evidences  of  the 
collecting  mania— one  of  the  most- 
prominent  features  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  among  the  newest  forms 
which  it  takes  must  be  reckoned  the  spoorr- 
collecting  craze.  Resembling  so  many  other 
of  our  modem  hobbies  in  that  it  hails  from 
our  American  cousins,  and  having  many 
points  which  stTon^ly  recommend  it, 
souvenir  spoon-coUectmg  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  course,  no  form  of  collecting  is  entirely 
free  from  expense,  yet  this  particular  one 
can,  upon  the  whole,  be  recommended  on 
the  score  of  cheapness,  seeing  that  ics  most 
ardent  devotee  will  never  be  asked  so  large 
sums,  for  even  the  veiy  choicest  of  speci- 
mens, as  he  would  be  for  pc^tage-stamps, 
butterflies,  eggs,  or  other  kindred  treasures. 


in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Bertram. 

Spoons  are  easily  kept;  time  does  not 
impair  their  value,  beauty,  or  interest.  Even 
their  intrinsic  worth  varies  but  little,  for 
souvenir  spoons  are  almost  uhviiys  manufac- 
tured from  silver  —  engraved,  gilded,  or 
enamelled. 

As  lias  been  said,  the  idea  of  spoon- 
collecting  originated  in  the  United  States, 
and  almost  every  town  in  that  countiy 
produces  a  goodly  assortment  of  patterned 
spoons,  while  enterprising  clerks  .or  bar- 
tendei's  in  the  majority  of  hotels  of  standing 
do  a  small  private  trade  in  them  among  the 
hotels'  patrons. 

Ask  the  manager  of  any  hotel  in  London 
fre<|uented  by  Americans,  and  he  will  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  his  visitors  frequently 
inquire  for  spoons  to  take  back  to  their  own 
country.  These. not  always  beiua  obtainable, 
7  Hosledby  VjOOQlC 
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it  is  no  micouniion  thing  to  hear  of  theiv 
asking  whether  tiiey  cannot  purchase  one  of 
the  ordinary  hotel  spoons,  witli  a  name  or 
crest  upon  it,  in  lieu  of  u  specially  designed 
souvenir.  Many  hotel  managers  are  not 
unnaturally  averse  to  parting  with  their 
plate  in  this  way.  This  has  been  known  to 
lead  to  regrettable  occurrences,  as  the  vera- 
cious historian— though  he  would  fain  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact — is  compelled  to  admit 
that  that  form  of  surreptitious  "  borrowing  " 
which  is  known  to  affect  the  collectors  of 
books,  china,  and  other  bric-a-brac,  has  not 
entirely  ignored  the  s^oon.  enthusiast,  who 
occasionally  is  unable  to  refrain  from  adding 


excellence  in  design  and  ornanienLation, 
together  with  typicality  of  the  town  or 
district  which  they  represent. 

Mr.  Charles  Bertram,  the  celebrated 
sleight-of-hand  entertainer,  whilst  touring 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  became 
bitten  with  the  spoon-cnllecting  holjby,  and 
brought  home  a  line  collection  which  he  has 
kindly  allowed  the  writer  to  utilise  as  illua- 
.trations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  the 
Windsor  Maaazine, 

A  glance  through  these  will  show  what 
degree  of  perfection  is  attained.  Their  cost 
varies  from  two  to  ten  dollars  apiece,  but  in 
Europe  it  is  much  less,  the  best  specimens 
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even  forbidden  fruit  to  his  store.  Indeed, 
strange  though  it  seems,  the  writer  has  it  as 

a  positive  fact  from  a  certain  London  hotel- 
keeper  that  he  has  a  stock  of  special  cheap 
spoons  for  use  during  the  American  season. 

In  most  large  Continental  cities  good 
typical  specimens  are  already  to  be  obtained, 
and  in  this  country  the  idea  is  rapidly  on 
tlie  increase,  the  better-class  jewellers  in 
many  of  our  leading  towns  keeping  a  very 
creditable  stock,  while  India,  China,  and 
Japan  all  supply  the  collector  with  many 
charming  varieties. 

The  chief  desideratum  in  souvenir  spoons 
is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  rarity,  but 


usually  being  obtainable  for  about  twelve 
shillings. 

Some  twelve  of  our  illustrations  deal  with 
souvenirs  from  New  York  and  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  and  the  handle  of  each  shows, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  golden  grain. 
Some  years  back  a  ballot  of  American  Sunday- 
school  children  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  favourite  flower  as  an  emblem, 
and  the  golden  grain  received  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

The  first  illustration  is  that  of  a  spoon 
from  Hartford,  the  home  of  two  of  the — to 
Englishmen — best  known  American  authors, 
Mark  Twain  and  Harri^(r|^e|^^J^we.  It 
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is,  however,  too  severe  to  be  returned  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  collection. 

The  building  depicted  on  the  Worcester 
spoon  (No.  2)  is  tku  great  hull  of  that  town  ; 
the  bowl  of  tiic  Cornell  souvenir  shows  the 
Ubrary  of  the  University. 

Troy  is  represented   by  a  specimen  of 


singular  beauty.  The  golden  grain  stands 
out  from  a  white  background  on  the  ex- 
quisitely enamelled  handle,  whilst  tlie  gilt 
liollow  is  engraved  with  a  picture  of  the 
monument  erected  to  those  brave  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 

Apart  from  the  dainty  elegance  of  its 
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tapering'  Iiaiidie  ;nid  the  (embossed  poi'tniit 
uf  tlic  famous  bridgo,  the  Brooklyn  spoon  is 
of  great  value  and  likely  bo  "become  rarer 
owing  to  the  merging  of  that  to^vti  with 
New  York  City. 

The  sixth  comes  from  Orange,  in  New 
Jersey.  Tiiis  place  bears  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  beii^  the  home  of  the  mos- 
quito, hence  the  decoration  on  the  bowl  of 
the  Orange  spoon. 

The  sevenfli  and  last  spoon  of  the  golden 
grain  series  is  that  of  New  Britain,  a  picture 


are 
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of  the  famous  Normal  School  building  tilling 
its  hollow. 

That  the  decorative  quality  of  the  spoons 
is  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  towns 
from  which  tliey  come,  is  evident  from  seeing 
that  one  of  the  smaller  and  less  ornamental 
specimens  represents  Chicago,  that  home 
of  business  enterprise.  The  Indian's  head 
which  adorns  the  end  of  the  handle  serves  to 
remind  one  that  in  its  eai'ly  days  the  city  we 
now  associate  with  all  the  products  of  the 
moat  advanced  civilisation  was  the  scene  of 


alternate  nuissacres  of  tlie  Indians  and  the 
fast  eneroacliiug  .l*ale-fa<;e. 

Toledo,  in  (^hio,  is  very  proud  of  its  mag- 
niticcnt  court-liouse,  and  it  is  a  presentment 
of  this  which  decorates  the  token  from  that 
place. 

The  fantastically  shaped  handle  to  the 
spoon  fi-om  Nashville,  the  principal  town  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  is  beautified  by  a 
finely  executed  representation  of  the  Capitol. 
We  now  come  to  a  series  of  seven  which 
without  doubt  among  the  best  in  the 
collection  (Nos.  15-21). 
Of  tiiese  the  first  comes 
from  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  York 
State.  Albany  is  licre 
alluded  to  as  New 
Amsterdam,"  and  the 
handle  of  the  spoon 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration 
presents  a  picturesque 
Dutchman  smoking  his 
long  pipe.  The  Capi- 
tol, which  adorns  the 
bowl,  cost  no  less  tlian 
a  million  pounds,  and 
the  court  -  house  and 
town  buildings  were 
erected  for  some  four 
millions  ! 

No.  1 6  is  of  a  differ- 
ent type  to  bur  former 
specimens  in  that  it 
represents  not  a  city, 
but  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania —  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  cradle  of 
America's  liberty, 
founded  and  governed 
by  that  great  English 
Quaker,  William  Peun. 
The  handle  bears  an 
embossed  design  of 
the  Cracked  Bell  of 
Liberty,  which  formerly 
hung  ill  the  tower  of  the  Independence  Hall, 
the  Hall  itself  being  shown  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon. 

The  subject  of  our  next  illustration  has  its 
origin  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  city  founded  in 
1796  by  General  Morris  Cleveland.  On  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfield,  who  was 
shot  on  the  platform  of  Washington  rail- 
way station,  tis  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Cleveland  for  interment,  and  a  monument, 
known  as  the  Garfield  Memorial,  erected 
to  his  memory.    And  , 
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wliicil  wc  see  embossed  in  the  handsome  and,  as  iniglib  be  anticipated,  bears  repre- 

Cleveland  spoon.  sentations  of  the  famous  Capitol  and  White 

The  next  specimen  hails  from  Washington,  House. 


QLKlll.r.  ^InN  I  KI--  VI  .  NTAU  \RA, 


OTTAWA.  TOUONTO.  ^tlNGSTOS  (CAITADA), 
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Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is  next,  on  our  list. 
The  place   of   birtli  and  headquarters  of 
■  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  its  souvenir  is  decorated 
:  with  a  raised  portrait  of  the  great  showman, 
who  in  his  native  place  is  remembered  first 
and  foremost  as  philanthropist. 

That  Springfield  is  the  arsenal  and  rifle 
factory  of  the  United  States,  its  spoon  plainly 
shows.  Its  capacity  for  turning  out  miini- 
itions  of  war  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  Civil  War  the  town  was 
responsible  for  800,000  guns.  It  is  inter- _ 
esting  to  note  that  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
Springfield  Arsenal  wlii^h  called  forth  from 
Longfellow  tlie  well-known  lines  : — 

Were  half  the  power  that  filis  the  world  with  terror, 
Wete  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts. 

Ogdenshurg,  the  maple  city,  and  firet 

town  over  the  border  from  Canada,  has  the 
leaves  of  its  principal  tree  carved  on  the 
handle  of  its  spoon,  with  a  view  of  the  city 
in  relief  on  the  bowl. 

Utica  has  a  very  small  spoon,  with  the 
city  arms  exquisitely  enamelled  on  the  handle, 
while  that  of  New  York,  whicli  comes  next, 
is  perhaps  the  plainest  of  all,  and  beai's  out 
the  theory  that  the  most  important  towns 
generally  happen  to  possess  the  less  ambitions 
souvenirs. 

The  specimen  from  Cincinnati,  again,  is 
very  plain,  but  that  representing  New  Orleans 
possesses  the  finest  handle  in  the  whole 
collection.  A  nigger's  head,  the  mouth 
biting  into  a  slice  of  melon,  and  a  girl 
caiTying  a  basket  of  cotton-seed  upon  her 
head,  are  worked  out  in  brilliant  colours. 

Memphis,  only  divided  from  New  Orleans 
by  a  canal,  possesses  a  spoon  which,  for  its 
,  delicacy  and  beauty,  rivals  that  of  the  twin 
cit^j  a  bale  of  cotton  being  the  most  notable 
object.  Milwaukee,  the  lager-beer  town, 
and  Philadelphia  contribute  to  the  collection 
spoons  of  a  less  pretentious  character,  but 
that  from  St.  IjOiiis  possesses  fi  unique 
handle-top  in  the  form  of  a  lily-of-the-valley. 

The  next  five  are  chiefly  noticeable  for 
their  bulk.  Trenton  has  a  handle  of  a 
very  ordinary  pattern,  but  possesses  a  well- 
engraved  representation  of  the  battle  monu- 
ment, the  original  of  which  is  150  ft.  high, 
and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £100,000. 
The  name  "  Richmond  "  stands  out  boldly 
on  the  handle  of  its  spoon,  which,  except  in 
this  respect,  is  not  a  particularly  distinguished 
specimen.  The  souvenir  from  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  without  bearing  any  very  charac- 


teristic design,  yet  gives  a  well  -  finished 
combination  of  embossing  and  engraving. 

Minneapolis,  appropriately  enough,  has  its 
representation  engraved  with  a  picture  of  the 
fai'-famed  Minnehaha  Falls,  while  Schenec- 
tady, one  of  the  most  unprogressive  towns 
in  the  States,  though  the  birthplace  of 
Edison,  sends  a  spoon  of  extreme  severity. 

A  daisy  pattern  handle  and  a  bowl  en- 
graved with  "An  Old  Kentucky  Homestead" 
represents  Louisville,  the  home  Of  the  coon 
song,  which  has  recently  had  such  a  vogue  in 
this  country. 

Burhngton,  Vermont,  contributes  a  severe 
spoon,  innocent  of  even  the  smallest  emblem- 
atic decoration.  The  town  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  Liquor  Prohibition  Act,  no 
store  being  allowed  to  sell  any  alcoholic 
liquors.  Burlington  is  a  favourite  town  for 
tourists,  owing  to  the  magnificent  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
visitors  being  willing  to  pay  even  the  taxes 
— whicli  positively  extend  to  being  taxed  for 
one's  very  watch  and  chain— rather  than 
miss  so  striking  a  prospect. 

Baltimore,  the  Grimsby  and  Whitstable  of 
America,  has  a  thoroughly  typical  souvenir, 
the  bowl  being  fashioned  in  the  form  of  an 
oyster-shell,  and  the  handle  of  a  fishing-rod, 
with  fishes  hanging  from  it.  A  Star  of 
Bethlehem  handle  and  the  Washington  Rock 
in  its  hollow  adorns  the  spoon  from  Plainfield. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  boasts  a  curious 
spoon,  with  a  motto  setting  forth  the  fact 
tliat  tliis  spot  was  chosen  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  for  the  establishment  of  their  first 
church  in  their  new  land  of  religious  freedom. 

It  is  always  gratifying  te  the  Briton  to 
find  his  country  to  the  fore  in  any  sphere, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  considerable  pleasure 
that  we  find  that  the  very  pick  of  Mr. 
Bertram's  interesting  collection  comes  from 
a  Canadian  town.  Montreal  is  responsible 
for  a  souvenir  which  must  be  awarded  the 
palm,  as  much  for  elegance  as  for  finish  of 
detail.  The  bowl,  of  a  somewhat  singular 
shape,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Cathedral, 
while  the  handle  "bears  in  enamel  the  arms 
of  the  city. 

Quebec — half  French,  half  English — takes 
a  toboggan  as  its  emblem,  while  Kingston — 
owing  to  its  cadet  college,  a  centre  of  sport 
— utilises  a  lacrosse  racquet  and  ball. 

Ottawa,  still  following  the  prmciple  of  a 
plain  spoon  for  an  important  town,  has  the 
smallest  of  the  Canadian  set,  contsiining  a 
fine  engraving  of  the  Parliament  Houses  and 
the  royal  arms  on  its  handle. 
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SYNOl'SIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  Btpry  opened  in  the  schoolhouBe  of  Lowran,  where  a  great 
uoiae  was  proceediag  from  the  young  men's  bench.  The  Ploughing  Match  Day  had  been  a  holiday  since  the 
beginning  of  time ;  but  Donald  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster,  had  on  this  occasion  denied  the  request  of  his  scholars. 

The  riot  provoked  t'he  Dominic  into  striking  the  biijgest  youth  in  the  school,  Muekle  Sandy,  who  retorted  by 
knocking  the  schoolmaster  down.  Dora  Gnicie,  the  school  master's  daughter,  with  the  aid  of  "  Strong  Mac,"  one 
of  the  bigger  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school,  after  sending  the  Dominie  to  "bed.  The  Dominie  himself 
comes  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fatal  craving  for  drink.  Strong  Mac  wins 
the  "  Single-handed  "  cup  in  the  ploughing  match,  but  in  the  hour  of  his  success  overMuckle  Sandy  remembers 
his  promise  to  help  Adoni  Gracie  "keep  school."  The  second  instalment  ended  with  the  sudden  alarm  of  Obarlotte 
Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mac,  lest  in  her  pique  at  bia  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  has  betrayed  him  as  a 
poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Laird's  gamekeepers.  The  real  fact,  however,  was  that  an  incriminating  pheasant 
in  Mac's  bag  had  been  taken  from  his  shoulders  by  a  boyish  devotee  ot  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Deil,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper's  gun,  Strong  Mao  himself  being  released  as  blameless.  Tbc  injury  to  the  boy 
iired  Sharon  McCullccb,  the  fiither  of  j\Iac.  a  dour  enemy  of  the  irreat  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to 
establisti  afresh  a  riglit  of  w.'ty  ''to  kirk  mtI  market"  tlirotigii  rei^ently  locked  .^iites  and  barricades  on  the  I.aird'a 
estate,  and  the  close  of  the  third  instalment  showed  the  old  man  and  his  sons  winning  through  with  their  axes 
under  the  very  eye  of  their  ancient  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  LOWRAN. 

HE  campaign 
which  opened 
by  the  historic 
clearance  of 
the  Bennan- 
brack  road 
raged  with 
various  for- 
tunes for  three 
years.  Not 
always  were 
thcMcCnllpcbs 
,  so  successful, 

yet  on  the  whole  the  victory  lay  with  them. 
And  for  this  reason.  Among  their  numerous 
enemies  was  no  cohesion,  while  tlie  McCul- 
lochs  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  yeat  in  and 
year  out. 

Moreover,  they  bad  sympathisers.  Herds 
on  the  biUs  both  near  and  far,  and  especially 
herds'  wives,  favoured  them  with  informa- 
tion, counsel,  shelter,  food.  Even  the 
ordinary  game-wateiier,  paid  his  week's  wage 
(but  strictly  as  a  hireling),  found  it  to  his 
profit  to  turn  his  back  and  saunter  over  a 
knowc,  if  he  saw  the  House  of  Mair  lads  at 
work  about  an  animal,  which  might  of 
course  be  a  brasy  sheep,  but  again  might  be 
one  of  his  m;ister's  deer.  Often  the  merest 
glint  of  Sharon's  tall  gaunt  figure  defined 
against  the  sky-line  has  decided  one  of 
Jonathan  Grier's  underlings  to  remember  a 
sudden  call  of  duty  in  an  opposite  direction. 

*  Copyright,  1908,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 


Then,  in  the  black  apd  arid  winter, 
perhaps  on  the  verge  of  some  storm,  whicli 
would  prevent  the  ill-affected  and  tale- 
bearing from  circulating  much  among 
the  mountains,  Sharon  or  Roy  would  say 
(casually  enough)  to  a  herd  who  had  showed 
himself  complaisant— aye,  it  is  whispered," 
even  to  some  of  the  game- watchers  themselves 
on  lonely  stations  :  "  Gae  up  the  glen  till  ye 
see  twa  sticks  steiled  in  a  V— then  hand  ower 
the  knowc  to  the  richt  a  maitter  o'  thretty 
yards — turn  ower  some  pulled  heather— an' 
if  ye  dinna  sec  something  that  ye  never  saw 
afore,  come  back  an'  tell  me  !  " 

And  that  night  the  beef-tub  in  the  little 
cot  on  the  hills  would  hold  venison,  and  that 
cottier's  tow-headed  children  might  be  seen 
running  about  for  several  days  with  a  trickle 
of  gravy  browning  the  wicks  of  their  mouths. 

At  House  of  Muir,  Sharon  and  Koy  were 
alone  most  of  the  time  now,  for  Jamie  had 
gone  to  Drumfern  to  serve  his  time  i^  a 
lawyer's  office,  and  though  he  came  back 
every  Saturday  and  spent  the  Sabbath 
(between  the  two  "  takkin's  o'  the  Bulk  ")  in 
ways  not  particularly  law-abiding,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  House. 

It  was  by  his  own  will  that  James  had 
thus  departed,  and  the  agreement  drawn  up 
as  to  his  expenses  in  Drumfern  showed  that 
he  had  not  mistaken  his  profession.  This 
document  provided  that  until  James  repaid 
the  advances  which  his  father  had  made  to 
him  during  his  apprenticeship  to  "Writer 
Greg,  his  brother  Roy  should  be  considered 
sole  heir  to  the  property  of  House  of  Muir. 
Furthermore,  if  his  father  advanced  his 
elder  son  money  to  estaUish  himiin  business 
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for  liimself.  Roy's  ownerskip  was  to  become 
absolute.  Besides  wbicli,  it  was  provided 
that  James  McCullocli  was  at  all  titnes  to 
give  his  legal  services  free  of  charge 
("  expenses  only  ")  to  his  father  and  brother. 

On  Sharon  himself  little  change  had 
passed.  His  tu^ock  of  grey  hair  might  be 
thought  more  heron-plumed,  his  shoulder- 
blades  a  trifle  more  like  ploughshares,  but 
the  muscles  on  his  lean  wrist  stood  out  more 
like  whip-cords  than  ever.  Years  liad  not 
dimmed  the  bhie  glint  of  his  eyes,  straight 
as  steel,  cold  as  ice,  and  he  fronted  the 
world  as  defiantly  and  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
humorously  than  before. 

Roy  McOuUoch  at  tweuty-one  had  filled 
out  to  the  fulness  of  his  early  promise.  He 
was  not  tall,  hut  his  figure  was  so  beautifully 
proportioned  that  only  the  great  muscles 
swelling  under  the  smooth  white  skin  and 
the  easy  inevitableneas  of  his  every  action 
revealed  tlie  latent  force  which  lay  beneath. 
"  Strong  Mac  "  he  had  been  even  as  a  boy, 
but  now  they  said  (and  were  believed)  that 
there  were  no  five  men  in  the  county  who 
would  care  to  tackle  Roy  McCuIloch  in 
open  combat. 

There  was  about  him  still  the  old  air  of 
languid  good-nature,  that  lazy  challenge  of 
eye  which  at  once  charmed  and  irritated 
women,  and  upon  occasion  a  quiet  resistless 
ease  of  action  wholly  different  from  his 
father's  fierce  volcanic  enei^y. 

In  love — mucli  talked  of  in  tlicdo  parts — ■ 
Roy  was  still  unattached,  though  ever  and 
anon  the  talk  of  liis  friendship  with  the 
Dominie's  Dora  would  take  to  itself  fresh 
wings,  after  he  had  been  seen  swinging 
down  the  village  street  of  Lowran,  turning 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  so  up  the  little 
schoolhouse  loaning. 

But  then  Roy  McCulloch  always  chose 
the  time  when,  most  folk  could  see  him. 
The  loungers  on  the  bridge,  elbows  on  the 
parapet,  smoking  their  evening  pipe,  joked 
Mm  sedately  as  he  passed.  I'he  (juoiis 
were  ringing  keenly  on  the  village  green  ; 
the  good  gossips  were  out  on  their  doorstops 
with  stockings  and  white  seams,  and  tliey 
too  greeted  him  with  passing  pleasantries, 
as  tongues  feminine  ran  well-oiled  to  the 
click  of  the  needles  and  the  biting  of 
threads. 

So  no  one  believed  very  much  in  the 
report  which  they  themselves  passed  on. 
Roy,  McCulloch  went  to  see  his  old  master  ; 
the  two  were  held  great  cronies.    As  to 

other  possibilities — well,  Adora  dracie  was 
a  winsome  lass.    There  was  no  saying  but 


beliaviour  less  like  that  of  Lowran  lovers 
could  not  well  be. 

And  Adora  herself  ?  Ah  !  come  into  the 
little  schoolhouse,  and  you  will  see  what 
three  years  have  done  for  her !  Sixteen  to 
nineteen — from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  ! 
And  over  this  dividing  ocean  each  daughter 
of  Eve  must  be  her  own  Columbus. 

Adora  Oracle  had  not  grown  up  according 
to  pattern.  She  was  gipsy-dark  in  a  world 
of  girls  lily-white,  flour-white,  freckled- 
wliite.  Xever  a  freckle  was  there  on 
Adora's  clean  even  tan  ;  yet  healthy  colour 
tlirobbod  upon  occasion  on  her  dusk  cheek. 
Perennial  geranium  glowed  upon  her  lips. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  fiery  at  once,  wie 
pupils  large  and  mysterious,  with  a  sense 
of  tears  unshed  behind  them,  alternately 
mirthfully  defiant  and  provokingly  scornful 
— eyes  that  could  prick  the  bladder  of 
conceit  like  bayonets,  and  yet  draw  as  with 
cart-ropes  the  prisoners  of  Adora's  sword 
and  bow. 

Yet  she  had  no  such  general  reputation 
for  surpassing  beauty  such  as  was  Charlotte 
Webster's.  Three  men  out  of  four  would 
have  preferred  Charlotte,  but  the  fourth 
would  have  fiown  at  the  throats  of  the 
others  for  a  word  breathed  against  Adora. 
There  was  a  certain  reserve,  rare  in  such 
generous  and  gracious  natures,  a  ready  wit, 
a  mellow  afternoon  charm  about  the 
Dominie's  lass,  that  made  her  older  than 
her  years,  and  drew  after  her,  not  the  usnal 
herd  of  young  night-runners,  but  rather 
men  somewhat  tried  and  experienced,  grave 
and  gay  after  their  kind.  They  came,  to 
st'ii  Lhe  Donunie.  Of  course  they  were  ail 
interested  in  the  Dominie  !  And  so  the 
l)est  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  kitchen-place  of  the  little 
schoolhouse  in  the  wood. 

Yet  for  a  certain  reason  Adora  Gracie 
had  few  declared  suitors.  Charlotte  Webster 
had  them  in  strings  and  shoals,  and  took 
credit  thei-etor  :  but  Adora  Oracle  possessed 
the  art  to  sec  into  a  man's  feelings  some 
way  ahead  of  himself,  and,  as  Jock  T"airish 
said,  "  she  keepit  a  bucket-fu'  o'  caidd  water 
on  the  shelf — in  case  !  "  And  Jock  had  some 
cause  to  know.  He  generally  proposed  to 
her— or,  at  least,  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so — 
every  Friday  night. 

By  far  the  richest  and  most  determined  of 
all  Adora's  lovers,  and  the  one  whom,  in 
popular  estimation,  she  must  end  by  taking, 
was  Sandy  Ewan,  the  Muckle  Sandy  of  the 
Lowran  Ploughing  Matcli.  He  was  now 
his  father's  ^cc^sap^  ^->^^  several 
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farms  of  his  own,  a  house  wliich  rumour 
affirmed  was  being  furnisiied  to  Adora's 
taste  ;  while  as  horse-dealer  ami  cattle- 
factor  ho  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 
"With  such  advantages  a  man  would  go  far, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lowran  that,  "  giu 
Sandy  Ewan  wanted  a  woman,  he  wad  get 
her  at  the  hinder-end." 

Lowran  had  watched  many  generations  of 
stand-offish  and  head-tossing  parish  belles 
who  ended  fchng — marrying  not  the  men  they 
liked  best,  but  the  most  peraistent,  the  men 
who  wearied  them  the  longest  with  their 
much  asking.  The  knowledge  that  there  is 
an  alternative  constantly  open  to  her,  a  place 
at  a  table-bead  whicli  may  be  her  own  at 
any  moment,  money  to  spend,  a  recognised 
position  ready  to  be  claimed,  has  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  any  woman — in  time,  that 
is — aye,  in  time.  Such  was  the  philosophy, 
of  Lowran,  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
had  given  it  some  reason  for  so  thinking. 

,  Had  not  Tib  Lonnen,  that  tearing  beauty 
of '  the  Directory  days,  ended  by  throwing 
over  all  the  bucks  of  the  time  and  marrying 
old  Kissock  of  Birkenshaw,  over  fifty,  snuffy, 
and  badger  grey  ?  Did  not  Effie  Hill  sit  in 
Girdenwood  pew  in  LowTan  Kirk,  having 
migrated  from  that  of  Hunterston,  just  across 
the  aisle  ?  Her  tw^o  husbands,  Girdenwood 
and  Hunterston — both  deceased — had  been 
old  men,  with  heavy  "stocking-feet."  And 
so  now  the  parish  looks  on  a  little  cynically, 
till  Effie  Hill,  late  of  Hunterston,  later  still 
of  Gh'denwood,  throws  her  handkerchief  on 
the  third  essay.  The  general  opinion  ia 
that  this  time  she  will  take  a  young  man 
who  will  considerably  lighten  the  "  stocking- 
feet"  of  the  deceased. 

***** 

But  the  achoolhouse  and  its  mistress  are 
waiting,  and  must  wait  no  longer.  Donald 
Gracie,  also  three  years  older,  sat  by  the 
window,  a  book  on  his  knee.  He  was  thinner 
than  of  old.  His  hair  was  scantier,  and 
there  was  a  fine  gentle  pallor  about  him 
which  was  very  becoming.  His  hand,  white 
and  delicate,  held  the  book  listlessly,  a  finger 
in  the  place.  But  there  was  a  carefully 
tended  look  about  the  Dominie,  very  different 
from  what  the  older"  folk  of  the  village  re- 
membered of  him  in  the  days  before  Adora 
b:i.(l  established  her  authority.  Most  people 
said  that  the  Dominie  had  wholly  cast  aside 
his  ancient  failings.  But  a  few  who  knew 
the  symptoms  shook  their  heads  in  private, 
or  wound  their  watches  in  meditative  silence 
when  their  wives  questioned  them  about  the 
matter  as  they  were  going  to  bed.    All  the 


same,  he  was  uitdeninbly  "  weel-pat-on,"  .uid 
Adora  was  greatly  thuitglit  of  as  a  manager. 
For  the  Dominic's  income  was  known  to  a 
shilling,  and  yet  Adora  could  oftener  change 
a  pound  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
village. 

"  Have  you  heard  how  they  divide  the 
young  men  of  Lowran,  Dora  ?  "  said  the 
Dominie,  as  with  a  certain  quizzical  expression 
in  his  eyes  he  watched  the  girl,  with  arms 
bared  to  the  shoulder,  scouring  a  "  berry-pan  " 
of  shining  brass  in  readiness  for  the  yet 
distant  preserving  season.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  served  as  a  point  of  light  on  the  kitchen 
wall  of  the  schooUiouse,  a  halo  to  which 
suitors  lifted  their  eyes  after  gazing  long  at 
Adora. 

"  No,  father,"  said  the  girl,  without  any 
great  interest ;  "  I  thought  the  young  men 
of  Lowran  wore  all  alike." 
■  "  I  heard  it  from  Robin  Gilchrist,"  he 
said-.  "  The  Deil's  Bnekies  gang  to  Lucky 
Ureentrees',  the  Daft  Lads  to  Charlotte 
Webster's,  but  the  Wiserlike  to  see  the 
Dominie  I " 

He  chuckled  audibly. 

"  The  Wise-like  to  see  the  Dominie  !  "  he 
repeated  smilingly  ;  "  observe  the  prolepsis." 

"  I  observe,"  said  his  daughter  with 
spirit,  "  that  we  are  in  good  company — 
Lucky  Greentrees,  Charlotte  Webster,  and 
the  schoolhouse." 

Donald  Gracie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
waa  the  only  man  in  Lowran  who  did  this, 
till  Sidney  Latimer  came  home  from  the 
warSi 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  the  schoolhouse  is 

a  health  resort.  Why  should  we  complain  ? 
Are  we  not  the  club,  the  parliament,  the 
only  alternative  to  the  other  two  ?  You 
must  not  complain.  They  are  all  my  old 
pupils." 

"  The  Laird  ? "  she  queried,  breathing 
hard  on  the  obstinate  brass  and  polishing 
vigorously. 

"The Laird  ?"said  Donald  Gracie  medita- 
tively. "  He  comes,  doubtless,  for  similar 
reasons.  A  great  old  empty  bouse,  a  deaf 
mother  with  a  temper,  and  the  society  of 
servants.  Here — the  pleasure  of  my  society, 
books,  some  wit  if  scant  wisdom  ■  — " 

"And  the  plea.sure  of  being  set  to  polish 
jelly-pans  !  "  said  Adora.  "  Here,  Laird, 
you  are  just  in  time  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world." 

She  held  out  the  brass  boiling-pan  to  a  taU, 
bearded,  youngish  man  who  came  in  at  the 
moment.  He  took  it  from  her  hands  and 
stood  waiting  directionar"  JL^-sligtiUy  uncer- 
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tain  smile  was  on  his  lips.  No  salutation 
between  any  of  tliem.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
their  first  meeting.  Sidney  Latimer  bad 
already  "cried  in."  as  he  went  down  to  the 
Tillage  to  meet  the  mail-coach,  which  passed 
through  Lowraa  every  day  on  its  journey 
from  Newfcon  Galloway  to  St.  Cuthbertstown. 

"  And  the  cloth  1 "  she  said,  pushing  it 
towards  him.  "Nothing  is  wanting  now 
but  elbow-grease  !  " 

She  herself  drew  the  great  wheel  out  of 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  laid  a  soft  pile 
of  "  rown8  "  (or  wool  for  spinning,  rounded 
like  macaroni)  on  a  chair  ready  to  her  hand. 
In  a  moment  more  began  the  soft  sough  and 
loli'io  of  the  spinning-wheel,  in  those  days 
the  greatest  incentive  to  conversation  of  the 
quieter  sort,  because  it  filled  up  the  gaps,  and 
gave  everyone  time  to  speak  unhurriedly  or 
to  be  silent  without  awkwardness. 

Shy  men  got  time  to  think.  Exuberant 
men  could  be  repressed.  For  the  spinner, 
moving  to  and  fro  gracefully,  easing  and 
"raxing"  lier  thread,  could  come  in  very 
etfectively  as  accompaniment,  sometimes 
whoo-in^  so  loud  as  to  drown  an  awkward 
remark,  or  again  stopping  altogether  to  pick 
a  knot  off  the  thread,  till  the  sudden  silence 
brought  out  a  sentence  as  if  it  had  been 
printed  in  the  larg^t  capitals.  Tricksome 
Penelopes  often  did  this  of  malice  prepense. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  since  the 
Laird  of  Lowran  had  begun  to  drop  in 
regularly  at  the  schoollionse.  As  principal 
heritor  of  the  pariKh,  it  was  manifestly  his 
duty,  and,  after  a  while,  it  became  Iiis 
pleasure  also.  Yet  he  explained  himself 
manfully  enough  to  Adora  when,  as  to-night, 
she  took  him  frankly  to  task  about  the 
matter. 

"  Why  do  I  come  ? "  he  repeated  after 
her.  "  Well,  perhaps  the  best  answer  is 
that  I  shall  continue  to  come  so  long  as  you 
permit  me.  I  am  not  leaving  my  own  class 
and  consorting  with  village  folk.  Your 
father,  Mistress  Dora,  is  a  gentleman,  if 
ever  I  met  one.  I  have  abundantly  tried 
my  '  equals,'  as  you  call  them,  since  my 
return.  They  are  not  ray  equals — nor  yours. 
Is  Chesney  Barwhinnock  my  equal,  who 
cannot  make  himself  intelligible  without  a 
string  of  oaths  ? ,  or  my  Lord  up  yonder  at 
Cairnsmore,  who  tells  me  thirty  times  in  an 
hour :  '  The  people  must  be  kept  down,  sir  I 
The  country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  sir ! '  or 
old  Bodden,  who  is  never  happy  till  he  has 
made  every  man  at  his  table  as  drunk  as 
himself  ?  No,  madam,  these  are  not  my 
equals  I " 


"But,"  said  Adora,  "have  you  thought  at 
all  of  me  in  the  matter  ?  " 

The  young  man  with  the  brown  beard 
looked  quickly  up  at  her.  Adora's  eyes  were 
on  her  twirling  spindle. 

"  I  never  think  of  anything  !  " 

"  Who — 00—00 — 000000 ! "  said  the  spin- 
ning-wheel opportunely. 

The  noise  stopped  as  soon  as  his  lips 
ceased  moving.  With  a  glance  she  assured 
herself  that  her  father  was  deep  in  his  book, 
which  lie  had  lifted  from  his  knee  as  soon  as 
the  Laird  began  to  polish  the  brass  berry- 
pan. 

It  was  his  usual  way  of  entertaining  a 
solitary  guest,  to  leave  him  wholly  to  his 
daughter. 

"  But,"  said  Adora,  "  you  forget.  You 
do  not  hear  what  the  people  say.  I 
do!" 

"  And  what  do  they  say  ?  "  said  the  young 
Laird  hastily,  the  flush  maintjiining  itself  on 
his  cheek. 

"  A  little  thought  will  tell  you  that,"  she 
said,  "  or  you  can  ask  Jonathan  Grier.  He 
will  inform  you." 

"  I  do  not  care — ~"  he  began,  and  then 
stopped  of  his  own  accord. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  you  do  not  —because 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should.  But  I 
— I  have  to  think  of  myself,  to  speak  for 
myself.    My  father  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  indicated  the 
Dominie  to  the  Laird,  fle  was  deep  in  his 
Yirgii,  his  thin  forefinger  beating  out  the 
time  as  the  familiar  lines  flowed  rhythmically 
in  his  head. 

"  Yon  see,"  she  went  on,  "  T  am  in  a 
manner  alone.  You  are  not  of  oui'  degree, 
whatever  you  may  say.  And  "  —  she  added 
this  more  softly  under  cover  of  the  gentlest 
sighing  of  tlicspinning-wheel— "  tiie  Lowran 
people  draw  no  fine  distinctions." 

"  Gross  boors  I "  said  the  young  man,  his 
brow  darkening  angrily,  "  evil-tongued  liars  ! 
If  aught  comes  to  my  ear,  I  will  clean  the 
ground  of  them  and  theirs,  and  leave  not  a 
reeking  chimney  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other  !  " 

There  was  a  curious  smile  on  the  girl's  face 
as  she  answered  him. 

"Aye,"  she  said,  "that  were  indeed  a  fine 
way  to  stop  folk  talking.  To  make  my 
name  a  byword  from  bound  to  bormd  of  the 
parish — could  the  art  of  man  devise  an[y 
surer  means  than  that  ?    Oh,  man — man  I " 

"  Doubtless  they  are  indeed  a  continual 
torment  to  you,"  said  Sidney  Latimer,  with 
sudden  aggressive  ^  bittmi^s^"}'^  I  never 
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siuv  anyone  colder  or  better  able  to  look  after 
herself  !  " 

For  the  first  time  Adora  Graeie's  face 
ffushed.  1'here  was  a  soft  dangerous  light 
in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  I  have  learned  the  lesson,"  she  said 
([iiietly  ;  "  all  my  life  I  Imve  had  to  think  of 
and  care  for  another  before  myself.  Good 
for  you  if  it  had  been  your  case  1 " 

"  And  do  I  not  think  of  someone  else  ?  " 
he  said  almost  too  loudly.  "  Pray  tell  me  of 
whom  am  I  thinking  now  ?  " 

"  Of  yourself ! "  retorted  Adora  with 
perfect  composure—"  of  no  one  but  your- 
self ! " 

The  young  man  half  rose  from  his  seat  as 
if  to  go,  but,  changing  ,  his  mind,  sat  down 

ujjain. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  "  he  said 
with  a  sigh. 

For  the  space  of  two  "  rowns,"  Adora  span 
on  without  answering.  The  moaning  of  the 
wide  slim  wheel  filled  the  house  with  a 
sighing  sadness. 

"  I  would  have  you  come  less  to  the  scliool- 
liouse.  My  father,  if  you  wish  for  society, 
will  step  over  to  the  Great  House  of  an 
evening  to  talk  witli  you.  Tlie  walk  will  do 
liiin  gootl.  You  can  have  your  Greek  readings 
there  instead  of  here.  Then  tliat  dog  of 
yours  tliere  will  not  sit  barking  on  my  door- 
step as  an  advertisement  of  where  his  master 
spends  his  forenights.  Then  perhaps  your 
mother  will  not  scowl  when  she  meets  me,  or 
twitch  her  dress  to  the  side,  lest  it  should  be 
defiled  by  my  touch." 

"  My  mother  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  so 
vehemently  that  Donald  Gracie,  wlio  had 
fallen  asleep  over  his  Virgil,  dropped  his 
book  with  a  crash  and  sat  up,  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  noise. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  an  old  man — but  I  think  I  am  a 
little  fatigued  this  evening.  The  school  was 
close  to-day." 

Sidney  Latimer  picked  up  the  book  and 
gave  it  courteously  back  to  hia  host.  His 
mouth  was  a  little  grim  under  his  moustache. 
The  Dominie  resumed  his  reading,  turning 
away  liis  shoulder  to  catch  a  more  favourable 
light  through  the  trees. 

The  Laird  wait(!il  h\\\  tlie  nuisical  throb  of 
the  great  wheel  again  filled  the  air. 

"My  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  low  angry 
tone.    "  If  my  mother  has  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  of  that.  It  slipped 
out.  It  was  nothing,"  said  the  girl  hastily. 
"  Your  mother  has  every  right  to  behave  as 
she  likes  to  me.    But  as  far  as  in  me  lies  I 


will  give  her  no  cause  ;  nor,  if  I  can  prevent 
it,  will  I  permit  you  to  do  so  either.  If 
you  say  anything  of  this  to  your  mother, 
remember  1  wish  never  to  see  you  or  to 
speak  with  you  j^aiu  !  " 

"  Dora— Dora,  you  make  it  liard— hard," 
groaned  the  young  Laird.  "What  have  I 
done,  to  be  shut  out  from  that  which  is  free 
to  my  farmers,  to  my  servants,  to  the  son  of 
an  outlaw  poacher  ?  Ali  !  "  he  contiiuied, 
noting  the  glow  rise  on  her  neck  at  the  word, 
"  that  is  it !  There  is  someone  whom  you 
welcome  iis  you  never  welcome  nie— sorne- 
one  who  has  other  than  hard  words  from 
you  1  " 

Adora  Gracie  broke  off  her  "  rown  "  with 
a  sharp  snap,  removed  the  half-filled  spindle, 
swept  all  the  fat  coils  of  wool  into  a  bag,  and 
passed  very  erect  to  the  door  which  led  to 
the  staircase. 

"  I  bid  you  good-uiglit !  "  she  said  ;  and, 
going  out,  she  left  him  sitting. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  CONVERSATION. 

As  Sidney  Latimer  took  his  gloomy  angers 
off  through  the  red  boles  of  the  little  school- 
house  plantation,  he  met  a  yoinig  man  just 
entering  by  the  gate.  He  Viis  a  tall  and 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  with  a  strongly 
moulded,  clean-shaven  boyish  face,  remark- 
ably clear  forth-looking  eyes,  and  the  easy 
unhurried  carriage  of  one  who  lives  habitu- 
ally in  the  open  air. 

He  was  dressed  like  any  well-to-do  young 
farmer,  wearing  a  blue  bonnet,  a  grey  home- 
spun cut-away  coat  in  the  prevailing  fashion, 
a  long-flapped  waistcoat  of  a  dark  bine  colour 
besprent  with  small  yellow  flowers,  close- 
fitting  knee-breeches,  grey  hose  deeply  lined 
down  the  leg  in  the  fashion  known  as  "  rig- 
and-furrow,"  while  upon  his  feet  strong 
moorland  shoes  with  buckles  of  shining  steel. 
He  had  silver  ones  at  home,  but  he  thought 
that  to  wear  them  would  look  conceited,  so 
he  left  them  at  home. 

This,  as  Sidney  Latimer  was  aware,  Wiis 
the  son  of  the  squireen  of  the  Bennanbrack 
Moors— Roy  McOulloch  of  the  House  of  Muir. 
As  a  landlord  the  name  was  more  than  ever 
anathema  to  liim.  Had  not  Sharon  repeat- 
edly defied  the  powers  that  be  ?  Had  he  not 
set  up  corn-stooks  after  harvest  to  tempt 
their  birds  to  the  slaughter?  Who  but  be 
shot  their  roedeer  and  made  light  of  their 
gamekeepers  ?  Yet  he  hgM.-kiJi^lu>or  three 
hundred  acres,  ii^'^^^'oV-Hoyt'^ISiitageous 
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offere  to  buy  hiiii  out,  witli  a  tenacity  which 
(^beiug  u  fair-miuded  man  in  the  main)  the 
Laird  of  Lowran  could  not  help  admiring. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  eyes  of  Sidney 
Latimer  were  sicklied  over  with  jcalonsy. 
And  lie  scowled  at  Roy  McCulloch  going  n}i 
to  the  schooIhonRe  with  :i  siivagc  humour 
which  sat  ill  upon  his  handsome  and  open 
face,  iloy  piissed  liini  rapidly  with  a  slight 
but  courteous  salutation,  his  muscular  legs 
carrying  him  out  of  sight  among  the  trees 
before  the  angry  expression  had  faded  off 
Latimer's  face. 

"  Haug  him  !  "  umttei-ed  the  young  Laird. 
"So  that  is, 'her  choice,  is  it?  A  poacher 
and  the  son  of  a  poacher  ! " 

lie  stood  on  the  white  road,  switching  his 
leg  and  meditating, 

"  I  wonder,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "  whether  things  cannot  be  so  managed 
as  to  relie\  e  the  parish  of  both  you  and  your 
father  ? " 

Tlien  a  flush  of  shame  rose  to  tlie  Laird's 
brow,  for  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  press- 
gang. 

"  No,  hang  it ! "  he  said,  in  the  tone  usual 
to  him.  "  If  I  cannot  win  fairly,  I  am  not 
going  to  play  with  loaded  dice." 

But  then,  when  -a  man  stays  in  company 
lie  cannot  always  prevent  the  loading  of  the 
dice,  e\'en  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world.  So  that  night  .loriHthuu  Orier,  who 
had  been  waiting  in  tlie  lodge  for  the  return 
of  his  master  from  the  sehoolhouse,  observed 
with  interest  the  unusual  gloom  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  air  of  angry  preoccu- 
pation with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  misdeeds 
of  the  McOullochs.  The  poacher  Sharon 
and  his  son  were  becoming  a  pest  to  the 
neighbourhood.  They  were  carrying  their 
lawlessness  with  a  high  hand.  Something 
nnist  be  done.  Thus  fuhuinated  the  Laird 
of  Jjownui,  staiiiping  his  way  along  his  own 
avenue  to  his  ancient  mansion-house. 

Whereupon  Jouathan  Grior,  a  wily  man, 
put  two  and  two  together,  bethinking  him 
if  there  was  nothing  to  his  advantage  in  all 
this. 

He  iiad  seen  Roy  McOulloch  [  ass  by  on 
his  way  to  the  Dominie's.  He  had  even 
cried  him  a  neighbourly  greeting.  I''or,  save 
in  the  way  of  business,  tiiere  was  in  Lowran 
usually  no  animosity  between  law-breaker 
and  iaw-prescrver.  is'"ow,  it  is  well  to  repeat 
the  fact  that  Jonathan  Grier  was  a  wiiy 
mail.  H(!  liad  come  from  the  Xorth  of 
L'eland  in  tlie  time  of  the  late  E^aird,  and 
liiul  been  continued  in  his  position  by  Sidney 
Latimer,  less   from  personal  liking  than 


because  he  had  made  himself  necessai-y  to 
the  young  Laird's  peace  of  mind  by  a  certain 
influence  which  the  chief  gamekeeper  pos- 
sessed over  his  mother. 

ilra.  Latitncr  liad  never  yet  been  able  to 
understand  that  her  sou  was  grown  up,  or 
that  he  had  attiiincd  an  age  to  think  on  any 
subject  for  himself.  To  tier  he  was  still  the 
boy  who  had  been  sent  to  school  to  learn 
the  Latin  grammar,  to  tie  birched  into  un- 
willing rectitude,  and  who,  at  set  intervals, 
returned  home  to  be  cosseted  and  posseted 
for  ailments  more  or  less  imaginary.  Still, 
upon  going  out,  he  must  be  laid  wait  for  in 
the  hall  to  see  that  he  encased  himself  in  his 
proper  uiulller  and  overshoes.  Still  he  must 
be  ambushed  upon  his  return,  that  he  might 
give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  pursuits 
during  every  hour  of  absence. 

"  My  Sidney,"  the  Lady  of  Lowran  used 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Purslane,  her  con- 
fidential maid,  "must  never  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  confiding  entirely  in  bis  mother. 
He  must  continue  to  tell  me  everything, 
and  the  habit  shall  be  at  onoe  his  safeguard 
and  mine.  No  evil  companionships  1  No 
designing  young  women !  I  would  see 
through  them  at  once.  I  would  warn  him. 
Nay,  I  would  go  direct  to  the  htissies  and 
tell  tiieui  what  1  thought  of  them  1  " 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Rebecca,  shaking  the 
blitck  i)ugles  on  her  miiny-bastioned  head- 
dress, "  there's  that  schoolmaster's  daughter 
on  the  hill.  Wluit  was  the  awsome  thing 
i  heard  the  last  time  I  took  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  o'  the  spoilt  green  tea  ye  couldna 
drink  to  Betty  Howdie  in  the  village  ? 
Betty— a  godly  woman,  and  well  informed— 
telled  me  that  the  young  Laird  was  up  at  the 
sehoolhouse  five  nights  out  of  the  lawfu'  six 
every  week  in  the  year  !  " 

At  this  the  Lady  of  Lowran  shook  lie)' 
head  all  the  more  veheineutly. 

"Betty  Howdie  is  one  fool  and  you 
another,  Pni-slane  !  "  siie  cried.  "  As  soon  as 
he  came  in  I  asked  Sidney  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  and  he  iissnred  me  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  report.  He  goes  there  to 
Kad  Greek  with  the  schoolmaster,  a  very 
learned  man.  Besides,  Jonathan  Grier  has 
seen  htm  through  the  window,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  listening  enraptured  to  the 
sclioobnasier  expounding  the  quirky  passages. 
Anil  I  myself,  from  tlie  road,  have  heard  the 
girl's  spinning-wheel  humming  like  a  bees' 
byke  a'  the  time  Sidney  was  in  at  his 
lesson." 

As  she  listened,  Mi-St-^Rebecca  laid  the 
pointa  of  her  loil^sboWy'fiH^^gg^her  and 
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ft.  '1 

'  Speak  out,  woinau,  if  ony  word  you  have  to  say  ia  worth  a  sensible  woman's  listening  to  I ' " 


cast  her  eyes  upwards,  a  graven  image  of  a 
virgin  martyr.  She  had  her  sufferings  with 
her  mistress,  and  for  tlie  last  fifteen  years 
had  resolved  to  change  her  place  at  least 
three  times  a  wcjek  ;  buL  lIic  carelessness  of 
her  superior  and  the  periprisites  of  her  ofliee 
more  than  made  up  for  the  many  names 
which  the  Lady  of  Lowran  called  her,  when, 


as  Purslane  put  it,  she  was  "  sore  left  to 
herself  and  forsaken  by  grace." 

On  the  present  occjision  the  waitiug-niaid 
knew  that  Mrs.  Latimer  w;is  not  nearly  so 
comfortable  in  her  mind  as  she  wonkl  havu 
herself  believe.  But  Purslane  wjls  far  loo 
experienced  a  maid  to  say  so.  She  had  not 
striven  with  heSoinawtiy^i-psoiL/d^funct "  so 
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lou<;  without  knowiii<;  that,  in  lovo  jib  in 
war,  a  (lank  attack  succeeds  imich  dfteiier 
than  a  fToiital  one.  So  she  let  the  hidy 
satisfy  lierself  as  to  the  hanriiessiiess  of 
Adoru  Oracle,  before  suggesting  that  the 
next  time  they  went  to  the  viUage  together 
they  should  botii  of  them  cah  upon  such  a 
desirable  neighbour. 

"  If  she's  a'  that  ye  say,  she  deserves  to  be 
encouraged,"  pursued  Purslane  diplomatically ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  the  young  woman  wad  be 
mightily  complimented  by  a  visit  from  your 
Leddyship." 

But  "  her  LeddysGip "  declined  to  be 
mollified  so  simply. 

"  Ye  are  a  silly  auld  body,  Purslane  !  "  she 
cried  imperiously.  "  "What  would  I  be  doing 
encouraging  any  young  person  to  think  her- 
self above  her  position  ?  " 

At  whicli  Purslane  sighed  and  maintained 
that  peculiarly  elevated  silence  which  always 
aggravated  her  mistress. 

**  Why  can  you  not  speak  when  you  have 
anything  to  say,  Rebecca  Pm-slane  ? "  she 
said.  ".There,  dinna  pretend  to  greet ! 
"Woman,  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  at  your 
time  of  life  to  be  a  perfect  water  wo  i-ks.  Ye?;, 
of  course,  you  are  a  lonely  widow,  and  a 
deii's  sieht  better  off  than  when  Purslane 
wag  alive,  if  the  tenth  part  o'  what  ye  liae 
telied  me  be  true.  Spea.k  out,  woman,  if 
ony  word  you  have  to  say  is  worth  a  sensible 
woman's  listening  to  !  " 

"Ah!"  said  Purslane  mournfully,  "  I  will 
speak  that  which  is  sore  upon  my  heart.  It 
is  that,  though,  by  the  blessing,  of  a  kind 
Providence,  still  able  for  my  work,  the  day 
will  come  when  I  shall  desire  to  take  a  little 
rest  frotn  my  labours  " 

"  Your  laboui-s  !  "  cried  her  mistress,  grow- 
ing more  hotly  indignant,  and  also  in  speech 
more  colloquial  ;  "  do  ye  tliink  that  bringing 
me  my  cap  twice  a  day,  and  girning  like  a 
sheep's  head  in  the  tongs  the  rest  of  your 
time,  is  'labour'?  If  that  is  your  idea  of 
labour,  ye  have  passed  brave  and  easy  througli 
the  world— that's  a'  I  hae  to  say  to  you  ! 
But  what  are  ye  driving  at,  Purslane  ?  Let 
us  hae  it !  " 

"  "\Yeel,"  said  Purslane  primly,  as  tliough 
suffering  in  silence  those  "scorns"  which 
patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes, 
"  what  thinks  your  leddyship  of  asking  the 
young  woman  at  the  sehoolhouse  to  come 
and  bide  here — to  learn  under  me,  as  it 
were — that  in  time,  when  I  am  laid  aside, 
she  might  be  able  in  some  measure  to  fill 
my  place  ?  " 

As  if  propelled  by  a  spring,  the  I^ady  of 


Lowran  rose  from  her  chair  and,  taking 
I'urslane  by  the  shoulders,  gave  her  a  shake 
that  made  the  bugles  clasli  on  her  cap. 

"  ()'  all  the  uneonsciotiabie  idiots,"  she 
cried,  "  Becky  Purslane,  ye  are  the  crown  ! 
To  think  that  ye  hae  spent  as  muckle  time 
oil  the  Footstool,  and  yet  liae  aetjuh-ed  nac 
mair  gumption  than  an  unspeaiied  calf ! 
Providence  has  indeed  weared  a  deal  mair 
hard  wark  on  you  than  it  will  never  get 
back  its  ain  siller  for  !  To  speak  o'  bringin' 
a  young  woman  into  the  quiet  house  of 
Lowran— and  an  innocent  laddie  like  Sidney 
in  it  I  "What  do  ye  think  I  keep  the  like  of 
you — an  auld  done  body  that  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  work  in— no  to  speak  o'  Isabel 
Byres  there,  wha  is  but  a  gizzoned  tub,  and 
canna  even  see  when  she  waslies  a  neckerchief 
clean,  and  bleared  cook  Ailie  in  the  kitchen, 
wha's  face  wad  fricht  auld  Nickieben  himself 
frae  laying  a  hand  on  iier  in  ony  wrangous 
way — what  for  are  the  like  o'  you  aboot  the 
Lowran,  but  that  the  bairn  that  has  been 
gi'en  to  me  may  be  delivered  frae  the 
temptations  o'  the  flesh— at  least,  in  his  ain 
mither's  house  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  said  Purslane,  moving  her  head 
this  way  and  that  gingerly  to  make  sure 
that  it  had  m)t  been  shaken  off  her  shouldei's, 
"  that's  as  may  be.  I  am  a  poor  widow 
woman,  and  think  naething  o'  the  gauds  of 
the  flesh  or  o'  the  beauty  of  adornment, 
being  content  in  my  humble  sphere  with 
the  ornamentation  of  a  meek  and  contented 
spirit.  But  yet  maybe,  if  there  waa  some- 
what mair  attraction  in  the  House  of  Lowran, 
the  young  maister  might  be  inclined  to  bide 
a  kennin'  nearer  hame.  I  mind  aye  what 
said  godly  Mr.  "Whittaker,  of  Cauldslaps 
Meeting  House,  in  his  fast-day  Exercise  and 
Additions,  that  between  the  young  and  the 
auid  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed." 

"  Daft  havers  !  "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  I  ken 
ye.  Purslane,  ye  will  hae  some  lang-leggit 
linimer  o'  a  niece  o'  your  ain  to  propose  ! 
But  I'll  never  let  a  young  hempie  within  my 
doojs  in  the  way  of  service!  And  as  for 
visitors — faith,  tliey  will  wait  lang  for  an 
invite  frae  me  !  " 

"  But  the  Laird  will  doubtless  marry  some 
day,"  suggested  Purskuie,  with  artful 
meekness;  "and  life  is  an  uncertain  thing 
at  the  best.  Like  mysel',  your  leddyship  is 
getting  well  stricken  in  years.  Were  it  not 
wiser  to  look  for  a  wife  to  him  yoursel', 
ratiier  than  leave  him  to  be  trappit  by  the 
fii-st  that  whistles  '  Gome  hither  ! '  to  him 

"  Ye  foi^et  jW^P^QOlOgllt^cried  the 
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mistress  of  Tjowraii.  "  In  the  fifst place,  I  am 
mouy  and  mony  a  year  younger  than  you  " — 
here  Fnrsbine  sniileJ  discreetly  behind  her 
seam—"  iind  Kecondiy,  Sidney  is  bnt  a  hiddie. 
Tiiere  will  be  time  enougii  to  think  o'  his 
marrying  ony  time  these  ten  years  to  come. 
1  could  never  be  doing  with  a  tine  lady  to 
sit  in  the  parlour  and  turn  her  thninbs 
aboot  ilk  itlier.  But  I'll  no  deny  that,  if  1 
could  find  a  biddable  lass  o'  decent  family, 
wi'  a  reasonable  pickle  siller,  she  micht  be 
handy  for  dusting  the  cheena  ornaments  on 
the  upstairs  mantelpiece.  "Wliat  wi'  age 
and  laziness,  ye  are  gtttiii'  that  handless  and 
useless  whiles  that  \  declare  there  will  soon 
i)e  never  a  thing  left  breakable  in  LowTan 
House  except  the  chimney  cans !  And, 
faith,  ye  wad  break  them  too  if  ye  could 
win  at  them  1  " 

*'  There's  Catherine  Bodden  of  Button- 
botliam-- she's  a  fine  lass,  they  tell  nie," 
pursued  Purslane,  who  by  long  practice  kept 
to  the  matter  hi  hand  Avitli  steadfast 
pei-sistence  throngh  all  the  storms  of  insult 
with  which  her  mistress  assailed  every 
expression  of  opinion. 

"  A  heedless  haverel !"  cried  Mrs.  Latimer, 
jerking  her  work  in  the  air  so  \igoi'ons!y 
that  she  lost  her  needle  and  wasted  much 
time  seeking  for  it.  This  being  found, 
Pureknc  Jiafl  to  be  assisted  up  from  her 
knees,  which  always  stiffened  in  the  act  of 
stooping,  and  refused  to  do  their  duty  in 
raising  her  from  the  grouud. 

"AVeel,  mem,  what's  yom*  thoclit  o'  the 
Lady  Elspeth  or  the  Lady  Biddy  Lennox  ? " 
was  the  next  suggestion  of  the  maid,  when 
they  were  again  seated  at  their  tasks. 

"  Proud  madams,  baitli  the  twa  o'  them  ! 
Thev  shall  never  come  within  this  house  with 
my  will ! " 

"  It  wad  be  a  great  phrase  in  the  country 
if  the  Laird  mairriet  the  dochter  o'  a 
viscount ! " 

"  A  Latimer  o'  Ijowran  is  as  guid  as  ony 
Lennox  that  ever  wore  silk  mittens  I  "  cried 
the  emphatic  Lady  of  that  ilk. 

"  Maybe— maybe,"  said  Purslane  eootli- 
ingly  ;  "  far  be  it  f  rae  me  to  say  aught  other 
— or  to  think  it.  But  they  tell  nie  this 
Lady  Biddy  is  a  bonny  biddable  lass  I " 

"  I  would  never  agree  with  their  niithei- !  " 
cried  Mi-s.  Latimer.  "  I'hey  sliall  not  come 
here  into  my  house— no,  though  I  had  to 
liar  the  door  in  the  faces  of  the  hale  Hoose 
o'  Peers,  an'  a'  the  bink  o'  bishops  at  their 
tail  I " 

_  "Then  there's  Doctor  Meiklewliam's 
daughter    Hope,"    pursued    the  mentor. 


"  They  tell  me  tliei-e's  no  the  like  of  her  for 
a  sober,  solid,  wise-like  iass— the  pick  o'  the 
pairish  and  the  apple  o'  her  faithcr's  eye  !  " 

"Let  lier  bide  wi'  her  faither,  then,  gin 
he's  sae  fond  o'  her.  Nae  lass  wi'  sic  a 
Covenanting  fore-eiid  name  shall  ever  get  my 
son.  '  Hope,'  indeed  !  It  might  as  weel  hae 
been  '  Faith  '  or  '  Charity  ' ! '' 

"  Deed  then,  mistress,  but  ye  are  ill  to 
please  wi'  a  wife  for  your  son,"  said  Pur- 
slane, who  had  much  liberty  of  speech  with 
her  mistress.  '*  It's  my  pnir  opinion  that  ye 
dinna  want  him  to  be  wed  ava'  " 

"  Let  be,"  said  the  Lady  of  Lowran.  "  It's 
little  ye  ken  aboot  the  needs  o'  ancient 
families,  Rebecca  Purslane  I  Think  ye  that 
it  would  not  be  a  sore  day  for  me  to  think 
that  my  son  was  to  be  the  last  Latimer  of 
Lowran  ? " 

"  Whilk  he  is  mair  nor  likely  to  be, 
mistress,"  said  Purslane,  some  little  nettled, 
"  gin  ye  forbid  every  honest  lass  the  door  o' 
your  hoose,  as  if  she  carried  tbe  jilague  aboot 
wi'  her  in  the  faulds  o'  her  kerchief  !  " 

"  Forbid  here,  forbid  there  ! "  cried  the 
irascible  old  lady.  "  I  forbid  nane.  The 
Hoose  o'  liOwrau  is  my  son's —no'  mine. 
And  if  it  is  his  guidwill  to  bring  the  wife 
he  fancies  lianie  to  this  dwelling,  I  hope  that 
I'll  be  strengthened  to  do  my  duty  by  his 
choice  !  " 

"Guid  pity  her,  then!"  ejaculated  Pur- 
slane under  her  breath,  but  not  low  enough 
to  escape  the  shaip  ears  of  her  mistress. 

"  Ye  are  an  insolent  ungrateful  woman, 
Rebecca  Purslane,"  she  broke  out,  "  and  I 
wad  hae  ye  ken  that  what  I  have  to  put  up 
with  frae  you  and  the  itlier  twa  wizened 
fairlies  aboot  the  Hoose  o'  Lowran  maks  a' 
other  troui)les  o' little  account.  1  ken  well  1 
hae  the  repute  o'  being  snell-tongued,  but 
that  is  because  my  heart  is  chastened  by  you 
and  the  like  o'  you.  And  whiles  ye  try  me 
that  sair,  that  (Heaven  is  my  witness  1)  either 
death  or  my  son's  marriage  wad  be  a  welcome 
relief ! " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INFLUBKCE  BY  RICOCHET. 

Now,  Rebecca  Purslane  was  a  wise  woman 
and  knew  her  mistress's  temper.  She  in- 
fluenced by  ricochet. 

No  words  could,  to  all  appearance,  have 
been  more  utterly  thrown  away,  no  seed  sown 
on  poorer  soil  with  less  prospect  of  harvest, 
than  the  suggiffltions  concerning  the  entrance 
of  some  young  person  of  her  own  sex  into  the 
dragon-guarded  House  of^IjDTmuii_  But  the 

Hosted  by  VjOOQiC 
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aged  Purslane  was  wily.  She  had  lived  loug 
with  Mrs.  Latimer,  and  knew  that  the  surest 
way  to  have  your  opinions  adopted  was  to 
keep  ding-donging  at  them,  allowing  the 
Lady  of  Lowran  no  rest  day  nor  night.  For 
Purslane  slept  in  the  same  Toom  as  her 
employer. 

"  Hush,"  said  Mre.  Latimur,  at  the  close  of 
this  first  round  of  the  engagement,  "  there  is 
the  hall  door.    Sidney  has  come  borne  !  " 

"  I  hae  little  need  to  hush,"  said  the 
attendant  tartly ;  "  it  wasna  me  that  was 
speakin'." 

The  Lady  of  Lowran  lifted  her  finger  so 
threateningly  that  Rebecca  contented  herself 
with  shaking  her  head  till  the  black  bugles 
rang  a  perfect  fire-alarm  on  her  head.  Then 
her  mistress  silently  laid  down  her  seam  and 
went  out.  So  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Purslane 
threw  herself  back  on  the  cushions  of  her 
chair  and  laughed  silently — laughed  till  the 
tears  traced  out  furrows  on  her  wrinkled 
cheeks. 

"  The  fule  !  "  she  nuirinured— "  oh,  the 
auld  fule  ! " 

«  *  *  *  il- 

Mrs.  Latimer  went  into  tlie  hall  expecting 
to  see  her  son.  It  was  his  custom  to  take 
off  his  boots  in  a  little  side-room  devoted  to 
guns,  dog-whips,  and  the  smell  of  varnish. 
But  on  this  occasion  Sidney  Latimer  went 
directly  to  the  library.  His  motlier  followed 
him  thither,  her  face,  as  was  its  custom, 
growing  mellower  and  more  kindly  at  every 
step.  By  tiie  time  she  stood  on  the  mat 
outside  the  door,  which  he  had  hastily  closed, 
no  trace  remained  of  the  sharp- to ngned, 
acerb  old  lady  who  had  so  recently  been 
sparring  with  her  long-siilfuring  companion. 
She  opened  the  door  gently.  Her  son  was 
seated  at  his  desk,  scribbling  furiously. 
Presently  he  thrust  the  slieot  of  paper  from 
him,  and  sat  biting  the  feather  of  a  pen,  as  if 
meditating  upon  what  more  he  was  to  write 
on  the  white  surface.  Very  boyish  and 
ardent  he  seemed,  in  spite  of  his  beiird  and 
the  self-contained  lt)ok  he  owed  to  his 
English  education.  He  started  np  in  some 
confusion  upon  Mrs.  Latimer's  entrance. 

"Ah,  mother!"  he  said,  rising  to  siiltito 
her,  "  I  did  not  hear  you  come  dowustaii's." 

"  I  ciune  to  see  if  you  were  at  all  fatigueil," 
she  said.  "  Perhaps  you  ought  to  take  some- 
thing before  dinner  ? " 

"  T  thank  yon,  mother,"  said  the  young 
man,  restive  under  the  attention,  "  but  I  am 
not  tired." 

"  Yon  have  lieen  on  the  hills  again  ?  You 
have  been  at  the  fishing  ?  " 


It  was  the  lady  who  was  fishing. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Sidney  Latimer, 
elaborately  careless.  "  I  only  walked  over 
to  meet  the  coach  in  the  village.  I  had 
some  letters  to  ])ost." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  softly  for  a 
moment.  He  stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  still 
chafing  at  the  interruption  to  his  writing. 
She  divined  the  feeling  instantly.  The  dis- 
cussion she  had  had  witli  Purslane  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  She  walked  over  to  him 
and  laid  a  hand  gently  on  his  coat  sleeve. 
(Though  she  did  not  know  it,  the  views  she 
now  held  were  Purslane's,  not  her  own.) 

"  Sidney,"  she  said,  "  you  are  lonely  here, 
with  no  other  companions  than  a  couple  of 
old  women — one  of  them  a  fool." 

"  No,  mother  " — he  smiled  down  at  her 
with  the  wistful  attachment  of  only  sons — 
"  I  am  not  lonely  at  Lowran.    I  have  you  ! " 

In  fact,  he  might  have  added  that  at  that 
moment  he  draired  to  be  somewhat  more 
lonely  than  he  was.  He  almost  prayed  for 
his  mother's  departure.  Yet,  as  sons  go,  he 
was  a  good  son  ;  aiid  as  for  Mra.  Tiutimer,  she 
never  looked  at  him  without  seeing  a  little 
l)oy  in  his  first  knee- breeches.  She  saw  even 
the  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes.  It  would 
save  much  trouble  if  sons  could  always 
remain  as  their  mother's  keep  them  pictured 
in  their  hearts. 

"  You  need  some  bright  young  person  in 
the  house,"  pursued  Mrs.  Latimer,  to  Sidney's 
astonishment.  "  What  say  yon  to  your  cousin 
Matilda  from  Parton  ?  Think,  dear  Sidney, 
she  would  also  be  a  companion  fur  me— your 
mother.  Pni-slane  is  old  and  a  fool.  A 
yoimg  girl  in  the  house  would  brighten 
us  all." 

"  Well,  uiotlier,"  said  Sidney,  smiling, 
"  do  as  yon  like.  Ask  Matilda  Gregory  from 
Parton,  or  all  the  six  Gregorys,  if  it  please 
you.  Only  pray  don't  expect  me  to  dance 
attendance  on  them." 

His  motlier  hastened  on,  in  order  to  keep 
him  from  further  speech. 

"Then,  if  we  had  a  young  girl  in  the 
house  to  l)e  companion  for  tiieni,  I  dare  siiy 
some  o'  the  Boddens  of  Buttonbotham  or  the 
Lennox  sisters  would  come  on  a  visit  ?  Or 
what  say  you  to  that  nice  lass  o'  the 
minister's  ?    She  is  well  reported  of." 

"  Mother,"  said  Sidney  Latimer  seriously, 
"  what  has  come  to  yon  ?  You  are  troubled 
and  not  like  youreelf.   Tell  me  I  " 

And,  most  strangely,  at  these  words  the 
erstwhile  fierce  old  lady  bui-st  into  tears. 

"  It  is  about  you  I  am  troubled,  Sidney," 
she  said.    Her  fed^bf^v^itS^TO  ^^"^ 
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lips  quivered  with  tbat  tremulousness  of  age 
which  the  will  cannot  stop. 

*'  Anxioua  about  me  ? "  repeated  Sidney 
Latimer  vaguely.  "  In  what  way  am  I  giving 
you  anxiety,  mother  ?  " 

"Oh,  1  dare  not  tell  you  1  "  she  sighed. 
"I  dare  nob— you  would  be  sore  angered. 
And  tliiit  r  could  not  bear," 

Sidney  fiiLLiiiier  bliisiied  with  a  secret  fore- 
casting tliab  if  slie  meant  to  speak  to  him  of 
Adora  Graoie,  he  would  be  very  angry  indeed. 
He  called  this  conscious  innocence. 

So  there  was  constrained  silence  between 
them  for  something  like  a  brace  of  minutes. 
Then  the  old  lady  let  her  hand  drop  from 
bis  arm. 

"Ah,  yes!"  she  murmured,  "I  see  you 
would  be  angry.    You  love  bcr  !  " 

Sidney  T^atimer  flushed  dark,  and  his  eyes 
looked  as  a  sou's  eye  ought  never  to  look  at 
his  mother. 

"Oh,  do  not  be  angry,  Sidney!"  she  cried, 
catching  him.  "  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You 
are  all  I  have — all  I  ever  had." 

But  a  chill  whiteness  was  creeping  over  her 
son's  face,  a  kind  of  icy  chill  which  was  un- 
speakably terrible  to  her.  Her  boy  seemed 
to  vanish  before  her  eyes,  and  only  a  stranger 
remained. 

"Oh,  Sidney!"  was  all  she  could  say, 
breaking  into  the  folk-speecli  that  lay  near 
the  heart ;  "  dinnalook  at  me  like — like  vour 

faither  !  " 

*  *  »  *  « 

"  Sunieonc  has  been  telling  lies  to  you, 
mother,"  said  the  young  man,  commanding 
his  voice  (he  could  not  command  his  face). 
*'  I  request  to  be  told  who." 

"Oh  !"  quavered  the  old  lady,  "do  not 
'  request'  of  your  own  mother,  Sidney.  That 
also  is  like  your  faither,  and  I  want  to  forget 
it.  Be  my  boy,  and  I  will  tell  you — word  for 
word  ! " 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  inflexibly  a.tern. 

"  Sit  down,  Sidney— oh,  sit  down !  I  think 
I  coidd  speak  to  you  better  that  gate.  1 
think— ye  wadna  be  — sae  far— frac  yourauld 
mitber." 

Oh,  the  pitiful  ones  who,  having  set  up 
idols  and  worehipped  them,  go  all  their  lives 
in  fear  of  their  gods'  anger  ! 

"  No,  I  will  not  sit  down,  mother," 
reiterated  Sidney  Jjatimer.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  have  heard  ;  tlien,  after  I  have  answered, 
I  will  sit  down." 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  hard,  but  there 
(wnies  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  when 
the  voice  of  every  woman  but  one  falls  dull 
upon  the  ear.    At  such  times  let  mothera  see 


to  it  that  their  words  are  few^and  well  ordered 
—and  the  fewer  the  better.  If  otherwise, 
they  may  come  to  cry  bitterly  :  "Blessed  are 
the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare, 
and  the  breasts  tltat  never  gave  suck  !  " 

Yet,  in  a  little  age,  and  pitifulness  did  their 
work  on  Sidney  Latimer's  heart.  True,  be 
would  not  soften  till  he  had  heard  the  worst ; 
but  he  was  no  son  to  bring  grey  hairs  down 
to  any  sorrow  if  he  could  help  it. 

"They  told  me  ■"  she  began  falter- 

ingly. 

"  Who  ? "  interjected  Sidney  Latimer 
determinedly. 

"  Oh !  this  one  and  that  about  the  village," 
said  his  mother,  hastening  over  the  point. 
"  They  say  that  yon  pass  every  bouse  in  the 
street  to  spend  your  time  at  one — with  the 
schoolmaster's  dangliter." 

"  And  if  so,"  said  he  stilly,  "  what  barm  ?  " 

"AVhat  harm  ?"  repjeated  his  mother.  "Are 
you  not  Sidney  Latimer  of  Lowran,  yonr 
father's  son  ?  Are  you  not  laird  of  the"best 
estate  in  the  parish,  and  you  ask  what  harm  ?  " 

'*  Let  that  alone  for  the  moment,"  he  said. 
"Has  anyone  aught  to  say  against  Adora 
Gracie  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer  truth- 
fully, "  except  that,  being  what  she  is,  the 
daughter  of  a  drunken  father,  herself  a 
village  schoolmistress,  she  does  very  wrong 
to  encourage  a  man  in  my  son's  position." 

Sidney  Tjatinier  laughed  suddenly  and 
harshly,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the 
motlio's  face  blanched.  She  knew  that 
strange  clanging  discord  which  rings  in  a 
man's  laughter  when  he  mocks  bitterly  at 
himself. 

"  Help  me,  my  God  !  "  was  the  prayer  of 
her  heart ;  "  is  it  even  nmv  too  Jate " 

Bnt,  as  if  in  nnswer  to  her  thouijht, 
Sidney  Latimer  stepped  slowly  from  the 
mantelpiece,  against  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  to  the  open  desk.  He  lifted  the 
sheet  of  paper  be  had  instinctively  pushed 
aside  on  his  mother's  entering. 

"  Bead  that !  "  he  said. 

l^'lustered  by  his  precipitancy,  the  old  lady 
felt  in  her  hanging  pocket  of  black  satin  for 
her  silver  spectacles.  Her  hands  were 
trembling,  so  that  she  could  hardly  find  the 
case. 

"  Read  it  to  me,"  she  said  gently. 

"  No,"  said  Sidney  Latimer  ;  "  road  wiLli 
your  own  eyes,  and  tell  me  if,  after  that,  you 
think  that  tiie  drunken  inan's  daughter  has 
encouraged  your  son  !  " 

His  mother  went  slowly  to  the  window  to 
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sheet.  Only  a  few  lines  had  been  written, 
and  those  with  the  extremibj  of  haste. 

To  Miss  Ado^a  Graeie,  at  the  Schoolkouse 
of  Lnwra/i. 

Madam,— 

S  m:i>.  ijour  rejccti'm  of  my  pro  fere  I 
fiipndship  this  n'sninff,  and  yom'  command^ 
not  to  nhini  to  your  liotim,  I  have  resotred  to 
place  my  feelings  for  yiv,  ami  my  admi  ation 
of  your  character,  beyond  the  reach  of  miscon- 
struction, hy  imm.pd<afely  guittinj  the  rouniry. 

My  friend  General  Earnni  d,  presmtly 
tcith  my  Lvrd  Wellington's  forces  in  Spain, 
has  offered  me  

The  paper  fluttered  to  the  flooi-.  Tlic 
old  lady  took  two  or  three  uncertaiii  steps 
tow'ards  wliere  her  son  stood. 

"Sidney,"  she  cried,  "you  will  not  — oh, 
you  will  not !  Would  you  kill  your  mother  ?  " 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him 
wildly. 

He  caught  her  and  set  her  on  a  concli. 
Then  he  SJit  down  beside  her  and  took  bor 
hand  with  inoi'e  than  liis  usual  tend(!rneRS. 

"Jjjsten,  mother,"  he  said.  "You  say  — 
and  she  says — that  I  compromise  her  by 
remaining.  She  would  not  listen  to  me 
to-night  when  I  would  have  told  her  that  I 
loved  her." 

"  Tiien  you  liave  not  yet  toid  her  ?  "  cried 
his  mother,  a  sharp  joy  in  her  heart  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  out  of  her  voice. 

"  No  matter— she  knows  I  "  said  her  son  ; 
"  and  she  will  not  listen  to  me.  Her  reasons 
are  yours:  her  father— my  position,  lint 
the  expressioTj  of  tliem  does  her  more  honour 
tlian  they  do  my  niutlier  wiien  she  insults 
me  by  repeating  the  tattle  of  the  vilLige." 

"It  was  not  I- — — said  Mrs.  Latimer 
feebly.    "  Jonathan  Grier  " 


"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  "Jonathan 
Grier!  Are  we  coming  to  it  now?  And 
what  had  iie  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Notliing  —  notliing,"  said  his  mother 
with  eagerness.    "  I  mistook— !  promised  !" 

Sidney  Latimer  did  not  peimt.  He  only 
made  a  mental  note  with  regard  to  his  chief 
gamekeeper;  His  mother  took  him  by  both 
hands. 

"  Yon  will  nob  leave  me  ? "  she  said, 
adding  slowly,  liie  words  forcing  themselves 
out :  "  I  will  forgive  even  that— I  will  do 
all  that  vou  wish,  if  you  really  love  this 
girl!" 

It  wa,s  a  terrible  strain,  but  the  desire 
to  keep  Iter  son  by  her  side  and  in  safety 
conquered  all  else. 

Sidney. Xjatimer  shook  his  head  sadly. 
It  cannot  be,  mother,"  he  said.  "  As  you 
used  to  sing  :  '  I  have  gotten  my  fee  and  my 
leave.'  Less  than  any  common  village  wooer 
can  I  trespass  again  upon  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition, or  cross  the  threshold  which  haa 
been  forbidden  to  me." 

"You,  the  Laird,  wiio  could  send  Dominie 
aiid  Dominie's  lass  aliout  iheir  business  with  a 
word  to  tiie  Kirk  Session  !" 

"  All  the  more  because  of  that,"  he  said, 
with  a steadfastdeterminatiou.  "What would 
you  think  of  me  if  I  were  to  use  my  position 
to  revenge  myself  upon  an  innocent  girl 
who  has  every  right  to  her  own  opinion  of 
me?" 

The  Lady  of  Lovvran  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly flamed  into  anger. 

"  That  she  should  make  light  of  my  son  ! 
That  the  hussy  should  dare  to  scorn  " 

"Stop,  mother!"'  He  smiled  upon  her. 
"  Do  not  be  angry.  Thiidv  how  much  more 
angry  you  would  have  been  if  Adora  Gracie 
had  seen  lit  to  take  me  at  my  word." 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


J^Y  next-door  neighbour's  life  to  me 
A  dull  grey  cloud  appears  to  be, 
A  dreary  round  of  little  use, 
No  golden  joys,  no  great  abuse. 
But  just  the  endless,  silly  chain 
Of  pigmy  tasks  of  paltry  gain; 


And,  doubtless,  mine  to  her  appears 
As  much  devoid  of  hopes  and  fears ; 
Yet  neither  knows  the  rainbow  arch 
That  spans  for  each  her  daily  march ; 
For  only  living,  doing,  brings 
The  hopes  and  joys  of  little  things. 
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NoTB.~T  wisli  at  tlie  commcncemeut  of 
each  of  these  articles  to  remove  a  possible 
cause  of  inisappreheiision.  It  is  necessary, 
ill  the  course  of  them,  to  say  hard  thiiis^s  of 
members  of  the  present  Government ;  but 
that  is  iHK^anse  the  present  Government  has 
been  in  office  for  a  number  of  years  beyond 
which,  in  order  to  keep  the  illustrations  of 
bureaucratic  methods  up  to  date,  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  travel.  Criticisms 
involving  the  acta  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  a  party  attack, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  its  memjfers  would 
Imve  done  better. — E.  E.  ^Y. 

LET  me  press  home  niy  point  one  stage 
farther,  if  niy  readers  will  forgive 
me  proceeding  upon  the  method  of 
"  the  house  that  Jack  built."  First,  we 
considered  the  evidence  of  bureaucratic  in- 
capacity and  wastefulness  in  the  case  of  the 
Meat  Contracts  in  the  South  African  war. 
That  showed  oar  Government  at  work  mider 
higli  pressure  imd  emergency.  Then  came  the 
Remount  scandals,  showing  the  same  thing 
in  another  Department,  but  showing  also 
inefficient  organisation  in  ordinary  times  as 
well  as  in  the  time  of  emergency.  Following 
tbem  we  looked  at  the  Coraite  scandals, 
which  displayed  the  burea\icracy  at  work  in 
normal  times,  and  blundering  without  any 
excuse  of  pressure.  These  various  exhibi- 
tions leave  little  scope  for  the  Governmeiital 
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apologist,  and  dri\'e  him  back  upon  the 
suggestion  that  the  Government  only  goes 
wrong  when  it  has  in  hand  the  allocation  of 
special  contracts  ;  they  do  not  prove,  he  may 
say,  anything  amiss  with  the  great  routine 
organisation  of  the  Government.  But  how 
if  in  this  matter  also  the  Government  can  be 
accused  of  wastefulness  ?  An  examination 
of  Govemmentjal  expenditure  under  the  head 
of  Stationery  and  Printing  will  prove  this 
last  accusation  also. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  printing  and 
stationery  bills  for  the  public  service  must 
needs  run  into  money.  Paper  is  cheap  and 
printing  is  not  dear  ;  but  when  the  work  is 
done  on  a  very  large  scale,  one  must  be 
prepared  for  a  considerable  aggregate  bill. 
Ihit  I  doulit  if  the  ordinary  man  of  business 
is  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  tljc  Govern- 
ment's bill,  after  deducting  £90,000  on 
account  of  appropriations  in  aid  (obtained 
from  the  sale  of  Government  publications, 
etc.),  amounts  to  no  less  than  £784,000  a 
year.  That  is  an  enormous  figure,  and  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  great  extent  of 
Governmental  ])rinting  and  stationery  wants, 
it  requires  a  lot  of  justifying.  Let  my 
readers  try  to  imagine  the  quantities  of 
printing  and  stationery  work  which  they 
could  get  for  £784,000,  and  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  their  imagination  does  not  soon 
begin  to  gasp. 

Moreover,  the  amount  is  grooving  all  the 
time.    Take  onl^  the  t)jg^-j[^^^^ears  for 
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comparison.  For  the  year  ended  March, 
IIU)],  the  original  vote  asked  for  the 
Stationery  Department  was  £(500,060  (more 
than  £20,000  in  advance  of  the  original 
vote  for  the  previous  year).  Later  in  the 
Session  the  Government  asked  for  a  supple- 
mentary vote  of  £110,000.  In  the  Esti- 
mates of  other  Departments  provision  for 
stationery  and  i)rinting  charges  was  also 
taken  to  the  amount  of  £1^,0;^'2.  This 
gives  )i8  a  total  vote  of  £800,165,  practically 
tlic  whole  of  wliich,  as  the  final  expenditure 
returns  show,  was  spent.     Deduct  a]>pro- 


priations  in  aid~£90,105 — and  yon  get  a 
total  c(«t  to  the  country  in  that  year  of 
£722,992. 

In  the  following  year,  that  ended  March, 
1902,  tlie  origimil  vote  was  £()4:8,087  (a  big 
advance,  you  will  see,  npon  the  jirevions 
year)  ;  yet  the  Government  had  to  come  for 
a  supplementary  vole  of  £98,000,  and  the 
stationery  and  printing  provision  taken  in 
otlier  Estimates  was  £13,(i03.  Thns,  allow- 
ing for  the  appropriations  in  aid~-£90,255— 
yon  iiave  a  net  total  for  the  yeai'  of 
£759,640. 


For  the  year  ending  Marcli,  1908,  the 
Governme!it  has  estimated  an  expenditure  of 
£860,400  for  the  Stationery  and  Printing 
Department,  and  £14,181  provision  in  other 
Estimates.  Deducting  £90,255  appropria- 
tions in  aid,  there  remains  a  net  sum  for  the 
current  year  of  £784,326.  For  this  year 
there  is  no  supplementary  vote.  When 
defending  the  original  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  described 
it  as  "a  serious  effort  to  obtiiin  a  more 
correct  estimate."  It  may  have  been  more 
correct,  but  it  represents,  notwithstanding, 
not  only  an  enormous  sum  in  itself,  but  an 
increase  of  £61,!};-i4  over  tlie  amount  ex- 
pended upon  stationery  and  printing  two 
years  prevlonsly.  If  this  ratio  of  increase 
proceeds,  we  shall  soon  i*e  wanting  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  ordinary  revenue  of  a 
moderate-sized  State  to  defray  the  cost  of 
our  stationery  and  printii^. 

Now,  can  such  tremendous  figures  for  such 
a  comparatively  minor  item  of  national  ex- 
penditure be  justified  ?  "Waste  and  extrava- 
gance have  been  admitted  by  Ministere  and 
officials  themselves.  It  was  adnntted  by  the 
Minister  hi  charge  when,  npon  the  discussion 
of  the  1902-3  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  said  ;  "  Tliere 
was  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  w^aste,  but 
he  and  the  Controller  of  the  Stationery 
Department  did  their  b^t  to  clieck  the 
expeudituTe."  And  if  one  examines  the 
accounts  for  the  past  two  years,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  further  admissions  of  extravagance  and 
unnecessary  expenditure.  In  tlie  defjiiled 
Estimates  one  comes  aci'oss  asterisks  pre- 
fixed io  iKirticnlar  salaries,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  note  tf)  tlie  effect  that  "  this  post 
and  its  duties  will  be  reconsidered  on  a 
vacancy."  Remarks  of  this  kind  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  practise 
economy  ;  but  all  the  same,  and  particularly 
when  one  beara  in  mind  what  a  very  small 
amount  of  work  is  considered  in  bureau- 
cratic circles  to  justify  a  salaried  appoint- 
ment, one  cannot  but  see  in  these  statements 
an  uneasy  conscience  as  to  existing  expendi- 
ture, and  one  is  prompted  to  inquire  whetlier 
tliese  tentative  efforts  after  economy  reaUy 
represent  the  sum  of  what  might  and  should 
be  done  in  that  direction. 

Take  first  the  matter  of  salaries.  In  the 
year  1899-1900  the  salary  list  for  the  Sta- 
tionery Office  establishment  amounted  to 
£30,164;  in  1900-1  to£80,750;  inl901-2 
to  £31,632;  and  in  1902-8  to  £82,900. 
This  does  not  look  as  if  the  efforts  after 
economy  in  sal^ru^^  ^aQ^^J^very  tan- 
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gible  results.  lb  is  impossible,  unless  one  is 
actually  in  the  Office,  or  has  very  intimate 
relations  with  it,  to  know  whether  every 
man  on  the  staff  does  regularly  the  day's 
woi'k  which  alone  justifies  his  appointment, 
but  the  easy  ways  of  Government  offices  are 
notorious ;  and  the  salary  list  itself,  par- 
ticularly when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
frequent  notes  about  reconsidering  posts  on 
a  vacancy,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, sugf^ests  the  practicability  of  further 
economy,  if  not  in  the  lunnber  of  the  men 
employed,  at  all  events  in  the  salaries  which 
they  receive.  Remembci'  Lhe  conditions  of 
Government  service  -  --  ii.s  permanencv,  its 
generous  pensions,  tiie  easy  regnUirity  of  the 
work,  the  usually  modest  demand  which  it 
makes  upon  the  mental  powers  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  the  generally  agreeable  cha- 
racter of  the  position  —  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Government  service  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  paid  at  higher  rates  than 
the  same  class  of  work  would  be  paid  for 
outside  the  service.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thought  to  advocate  starvation  rates  of  pay, 
and  it  is  often  the  wisest  economy  to  pay 
generously  in  order  to  get  the  right  man  ; 
but  this  jirinciple  can  have  only  an  occa- 
sional application  to  the  routine  work  of  a 
GovernincTit  office. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  }iosLs  in  Uie 
Stationery  Office  and  the  salaries  attached  to 
them.  Tbe  Controller  has  £1,200  a  year 
and  a  house  allowance  of  £300  a  year,  and 
he  is  at  present  aided  by  an  assistant  con- 
troller at  £750  a  year,  whose  post,  we  learn 
from  the  ("jstimates,  is  to  be  reconsidered 
upon  a  vacancy.  Going  a  little  way  down  the 
list  we  come  to  a  storekeeper,  who  is  paid 
£550  a  year,  which  seems  at  least  ample. 
Among  the  numerous  clerks  ia  one  batch  of 
five  whose  united  salaries  amount  to  £2,100 
a  year.  There  are  three  examiners  of 
printers'  accounts,  whose  united  salaries 
come  to  £1,102  ;  one  examiner  of  binders' 
accounts,  who  is  paid  £238  a  year.  There 
are  twenty-four  second-division  clerks,  whose 
united  salaries  amount  to  nearly  £4,000. 
The  year  before  there  were  only  twenty-two 
of  these  clerks  ;  two  years  previously  only 
nineteen.  Then  there  is  an  examiner  of 
paper  at  £500  a  year ;  two  assistant  ex- 
amines of  paper,  whose  combined  salaries 
amount  to  £582  ;  an  examiner  of  binding, 
with  a  maximum  salary  of  £450  ;  an  assist- 
ant examiner  of  binding,  whose  maximum 
is  £300  ;  two  extra  assistant  examiners  of 
binding,  whose  maximum  salaries  are  £200 
each.    There  ai-e  twenty  porters  paid  from 


30s.  to  3Gs.  a  week — the  rate  which  is  paid 
outside  for  skilled  artisans.  Then  there  are 
numerous  extra  allowances  given  to  clerks 
for  doing  work.  The  gentleman,  for  ex- 
ample, who  acts  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Controller  has  £50  extra  beyond  his  office 
salary,  and  so  on.  One  cannot  place  one's 
finger  upon  any  one  of  these  or  similar  poets 
in  the  Office  and  say  positively  tbat  it  is  un- 
necessary or  over-paid,  but  the  general  im- 
pression which  is  undoubtedly  made  is  that 
more  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
economy,  and  tiiat  several  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  might  be  saved  in  this  Office 
alone.  And  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Stationery  Office  is  not  organised  upon  a 
different  plan  from  the  many  other  and 
larger  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
in  that  case  the  total  amount  which  might 
be  saved  in  salaries  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum. 

With  regard  to  the  Stationery  bill,  it  may 
be  that  it  is  now  of  reasonable  proportions  ; 
but  the  following  circumstance  is  wortli 
bearing  in  mind.  A  few  years  ago  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  stirred  up  the  Govevnmeiit 
in  connection  with  the  Stationery  Depart- 
ment's practice  of  buying  a  large  proportion 
of  its  goods  abroad.  This  action  was  taken 
not  on  behalf  of  economy,  but  for  the  sake 
of  home  industry.  The  rcsnlt  of  tiie  agita- 
tion w^  that  Mr.  Hanbury,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  ordered  the  Stationery 
Office  to  place  ite  orders  at  home  instead 
of  abroad.  This  cbange  not  only  had  tbe 
result  (which  should  always  be  attempted  by 
Government  Departments)  of  encouraging 
native  industry,  but  it  also  resulted  in 
reducing  the  Stationery  bill  by  a  sum  esti- 
mated at  £50,01)0  a  yciiv.  Here,  then,  wo 
have  the  Stationery  Department  convicted 
of  having  wasted  the  country's  money  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  country's 
trade  ;  and  it  ia  fair  to  assume  that  it 
would  have  gone  on  doing  so  but  for  an 
outside  agitation.  Again,  as  in  the  expo- 
sition of  all  these  Governmental  sciiTidals, 
one  wonders  !iow  many  similar  tilings  there 
are  behind  which  circumstances  have  not 
yet  dragged  into  light.  It  is  difficult  to 
follow  the  Ministerial  apologists  in  their 
contention  that  the  scandals  which  have 
been  made  public  are  the  only  scandals 
which  exist. 

Let  us  now  consider  tlic  Printing  bill. 
The  readiness  with  which  Ministers  are  at  all 
times  prepai-ed  to  grant  printed  returns  upon 
any  subject  which  may  Interest  a  member  of 
Parliament  is  l>^^f|0^e  @;^\B^^,*or  upou 
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the  theory  that  tin  order  for  a  return  is  a 
god-send  to  the  clerks  and  officials  in  the 
Service,  as  providing  them  with  a  little  work 
to  do,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  office 
existence.  And  there  is  something  more  than 
jocnlarity  in  tiie  theory.  Obviously,  if  so 
many  returns  were  not  prepared  and  printed, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  keeping  the 


staffs  of  the  offices  at  their  present  propor- 
tions. 

Kow,  are  all  these  returns  wanted  or 
justified  ?  It  is  convenient,  in  considering 
this  matter,  to  take  it  under  the  head  of  the 
Stationery  and  Printing  Office,  but  of  course 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  alone  this  Office 
which  is  involved,  but  the  other  Offices  all 
over  tlie  Service  whore  tiie  returns  are 
prepai-ed  for  the  Stationery  Office  to  print. 


Kveryone  who  is  on  the  list  for  receiving 
Government  publications  must,  mitil  the 
impression  is  dulled  by  constant  repetition, 
be  startled  at  the  flood  of  printed  matter 
wliich  daily  pours  forth  from  the  Government 
printers,  and  it  is  usual  to  tling  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  stuff  straightway  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Such  treatment,  how- 
ever, of  any  particular  publication  docs  not 
of  course  prove  the  publiciition  to  be  useless  ; 
a  document  which  may  be  absolutely  without 
interest  to  one  man  may  be  of  interest  and 
importance  to  others,  and  to  a  sufficient 
number  to  justify  publication  ;  one  therefore 
needs  to  examine  the  documents  themselves. 
But  a  complete  overhauling,  even  of  one 
year's  Government  publications,  would  be 
really  too  stupendous  a  task,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  random 
selections. 

Let  us  begin  with  Ministerial  testimony. 
In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Stationery  and  Printing  vote  for 
190;-5,  Mr.  Austen  Chamljerlain,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  vote,  "complained  of  the 
constant  pressure  exercised  by  the  House  on 
Ministera  to  supply  returns,  and  said  that 
much  of  the  expenditure  was  money  thrown 
away.  One  return  which  had  been  asked 
for,  in  respect  of  VoUmtiiry  Schools,  cost 
£l,.')Ott,  and  that  return  was  necessarily 
inaccurate  owin^  i,o  tlie  absence  of  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  Departments  out 
of  wliich  to  compile  it  correctly."  I  think 
the  taxpayer  will  say  it  is  all  veiy  well  to 
make  the  complaint ;  but  why  was  the 
Government  so  weak  or  so  careless  of  the 
public  purse  entrusted  to  its  charge  as  to 
give  the  return  ?  And  the  country  would 
be  justified  in  demanding  of  the  person 
responsible  for  giving  the  order  that  he 
should  refund  the  money  out  of  his  private 
pocket.  If  a  system  of  surcharge  upon 
Ministers  and  officials  were  adopted,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Local  Government  Board's 
system  of  surcharge  in  the  case  of  unjustified 
expenditure  by  local  bodies,  this  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  might  soon  be  brought 
within  modest  proportions. 

Now  for  one  or  two  more  examples. 
Before  mc  are  two  volumes  (8  and  9  of  a 
series)  published  vmder.  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  An  idea  of  ihe  bulk 
of  these  volumes  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  these  two  out  of  the  series  are 
together  nearly  three  inclies  thick.  One 
contains  (>21  pages  and  the  other  70.'5  pages. 
1  assume  the  other  volumes  are  of  iike 
proportions.    QEfeeFbiM:aj*gii£>^tL  "Special 
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Btiports  uii  Educabiotiul  Subjects,"  aud  are 
compiled  by  various  writers,  who,  we  learn, 
"  are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  they 

express."  Tlieir  opinions  are  many,  and 
occnpy  mncli  sp;u;e  in  the  setting  forth. 
The  point  is,  ]3oes  the  public;  desh-e  tliese 
opinions,  and  especially  at  the  cost  which 
their  collation  and  publication  involve  ? 
The  volumes  are  marked  with  prices — 2s.  7d. 
and  ;J,s'.  -Ad.  respectively — but  the  customers 
who  pay  these  snms  must  be  microsci:)pica[ly 
few  and  nowhere  nearly  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost,  mncli  the  greater  part  of  which 
falls  directly  upon  the  taxpayer.  I  open 
volume  8  at  random,  and  find,  at  page  ;i2fi, 
a  long  quotation  from  one  of  Matthew 
.Arnold's  works  regarding  some  debate  in 
the  Nothcrhuuls  in  18.57  on  the  subject  of 
religious  education.  I  open  again  ai  page 
337,  and  find  the  beginning  of  a  chronological 
table  of  political  events  in  tiie  Netherlands 
from  1780  onwards.  At  page  113  I  find  a 
series  of  literary  criticisms,  the  product  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Legg  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
Here  the  reader  learns  that  Tegner  '*  revived 
for  his  compatriots  the  old  Scandinavian 
poetry"  ;  that  another  poet,  Geijer,  is  also 
"  the  greatest  of  Swedish  historians,"  and 
that  he  and  Tegner  are  "  peculiarly  represen- 
tative of  the  culture  and  liberal  opinions  of 
their  day  and  country."  One  also  leanis 
with  rehef  that  Bishop  J.  0.  "Wallin,  "  the 
compiler  of  the  Swedish  offieiiil  Psalter,"  is 
"a  poweifnl  rehgions  poet."  Yet  somehow 
one  would  rather  see  these  valuable  appreoi- 
ations  In  che  more  widely  read  colunms  of, 
say,  the  Athe?mum ;  and  one  cannot  avoid 
the  reflection  that,  tliougli  Civil  Service 
young  men  are  noted  for  their  industry  in 
turning  their  leisure  office  hours  to  good 
account  by  writing  for  the  papers  and 
magazines,  yet  it  is  the  proprietors  of  the 
p.ipers  a.nd  magazines  who  pay  them  for 
their  valuable  criticisms  ;  it  is  novel  to  learn 
that  the  Government  also  pays  for  literary 
pronouncements.  I  would  suggest  that 
periodicals  are  the  proper  place  for  discussions 
of  this  chai-acter,  and  that  if  editors  do  not 
want  them,  it  is  not  quite  right  to  make  the 
country  pay  for  their  publication. 

In  the  same  volume  I  find  an  article  by 
Mr.  S.  R.  Hart  upon  the  teaching  of 
languages  in  secondary  day  schools,  which 
surely  would  be  more  appropriately  left  to 
the  editor  of  a  magazine,  who  would  have 
judged  whether  there  wm  a  market  for  this 
particular  contribution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  I  come 
across  accounts  of  three  school  journeys  in 


Yorkshire.  One  of  these  interesting  jaunts 
was  made  to  Roche  Abbey,  Sandheck, 
and  Furbeck,  by  boys  from  the  Thornhill 
Board  Scliool,  Rotherham  School  Board 
(X.l).).  Tiie  account  begins:  "The  long- 
wished-for  day  arrived  with  a  clear  sky  and 
a  light  breeze,  an  ideal  day  for  a  country 
ritmblo."  The  boys  seeuicil  to  liiu'c  enjoyed 
themselves.  They  happened  against  a 
market  cross  in  the  course  of  their  rambles, 
and  apparently  quite  an  animated  discussion 
arose  over  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  for  it 
appears  that  a  contested  explauation  "  brought 
forth  mention  of  other  crosses,  as  for 
instance.  Charing  Cross,  Holy  "Cross,  and 
Weeping  Cross."  All  tliis,  of  course,  was 
edifying  to  young  boys,  but  we  begin  to 
blush  for  their  edification  when  we  rciid  : 
"  On  one  of  the  old  houses  near  the  Cross 
tliere  is  a  sign  to  be  seen,  in  the  form  of  a 
shield  let  into  the  wall,  and  on  which  "  (oh  ! 
for  the  Board  School  grammar)  "  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  '  Come  early  to-morrow  for 
good  ide,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing.' " 
iN'ow,  why  on  eai'th  is  this  soi-t  of  school 
magazine  matter  reproduced  at  considerable 
length  and  great  cost  in  an  official  Govern- 
ment publication  ? 

Leaving  this  problem,  [  pick  up  another 
otticial  document.  It  is  a  portentous  Blue 
Book  of  3.58  pages  ;  its  title  is  as  follows  : 
"  (!orresponilence  relating  to  the  Removal  of 
Mr.  A.  r.  Penned  from  the  Indian  Civil 
Service."  Mr.  Penncll,  it  aiipeai's  from  the 
opening  document,  signed  by  Lord  Curzon 
aud  others,  was  suspended  from  his  ofiice  of 
District  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Noakhali,  in 
Bengal,  for  not  referring  to  the  High  Court 
for  the  confirmation  of  a  sentence  of  death 
he  had  passed  upon  a  native  whom  he  found 
guilty  of  nuirder.  In  consequence  of  this 
omission  Mr.  Pennell  was  suspended,  and  the 
Government  of  India  justified  the  action 
taken  by  surveying  Mr.  Pennell's  general 
career,  with  unflattering  results.  Tiiis 
otficial  letter  occupies  seven  and  a  half  pages, 
and  surely  if,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
friends  at  home  and  in  justification  of  the 
Indian  High  Court's  action,  it  was  necessary 
to  publish  this  report,  the  matter  might  have 
ended  there,  without  printing  in  full  the 
mass  of  correspondence,  newspaper  articles 
(such  as  one  informing  us  that  "  Kankabathi 
was  a  dear  girl  who  had  gone  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  in  a  boat  to  drown  herself"), 
witnesses'  depositions,  and  a  host  of  ordinary 
court  document  connected  with  the  case, 
which  occupy  the  rest  of  ^tHe  358  Isuff  pages. 
The  dossier  of  tbt^edbiclHa^ts^^^t  have 
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l)eeii  available  furaiiyuiie  who  hitd  an  interest 
or  title  to  examine  them  ;  but  why  ^'o  to  the 
outrageous  expense  of  printing  them  and 
scattering  copies  broadcaat  amongst  the  waste- 
paper  l)askets  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
newspaper  editors  ?  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
practically  no  one  read  them,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  persons 
went  to  the  King's  Printers  and  paid  the 
2a'.  lOrf.  marked  on  the  book  as  its  price  of 
sale. 

Here  is  another  Klue  Book  containing 
reports,  with  diagrams,  about  mines  in  the 
"Manchester  and  Ire- 
land District  No.  tl." 
There  is  a  j)rofii8ion 
of  information  alx)ut 
all  sorts  of  accidents 
in  these  mines,  prose- 
entions,  etc.,  which 
doubtless  I'epresents 
work  which  it  was 
desirable  for  an  in- 
spector of  mines  to 
undertake,  but  which 
it  was  surely  unneces- 
sary to  publish  at 
length.  The  diagrams 
and  the  information 
could  have  been  made 
available  at  the  Home 
Office  to  anyone  in- 
terested, without 
printing  them  and 
sending  thousands  of 
copies  all  over  the 
country  to  persons 
who  had  no  interest 
in  reading  them.  I 
refer  to  this  particular 
Blue  Book  because  it 
is  one  of  an  almost 
endless  series ;  these 
reports  are  annual, 
and  they  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  saving,  therefore,  if  they  were  not 
priTited  and  distributed,  would  be  consider- 
able, and  no  one  would  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

Now  I  take  up  a  small  paper  document 
from  the  Admiralty.  It  is  a  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  asked  for  by  an  Irish 
member  "of  expenses  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  medical  attendance  for  each  of 
the  coastguard  stations  respectively  in  the 
districts  of  Youghal,  Queenstowu,  Kinsale, 
Skibbereen,  and  Castletown,  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  190(1,  to  the  first  day  of 
Januaiy,  1901,  with  the  number  of  men  at 


e;u;h  station,  and  the  name  of  the  medictd 
attendant."  Inside  we  learn  that  at  Bally- 
ally,  where  five  men  are  stationed,  Br.  T.  J. 
O'Meara  received  2a.  6(/.  for  medical  fees ; 
that  at  SchuU,  where  six  men  are  stationed, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Twoling  was  not  called  upon  for 
any  services  ;  wliere;is  at  Cross  Haven  the 
year's  medical  bill  came  to  niitirly  £.")(>.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  know  what  the  Irish 
member  who  asked  for  this  return  wanted 
the  figures  at  all  for  ;  but  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  understjind  why  tlie  return  '\\ 
printed  and  circulated  broadcast ;  for  though 
it  is  a  small  return, 


the  printing  and 
distributing  charges 
were  an  item  in  tlie 
Government's  print- 
ing bill. 

One  more  quota- 
tion. In  IDOl  was 
published  a  report 
from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil 
Tj  i  s  t,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the 
Committee  as  an  Ap- 
pendix. It  is  a  fools- 
cap-sized document  of 
forty-six  pages.  Two 
of  these  pages  were 
accidentally  trans- 
posed. The  Stiitionery 
Oifice,  wlien  the  mis- 
tale  was  discovereil, 
reissued  the  entire  re- 
port with  a  slip  ex- 
plaim'ng  the  rfafJnii. 
But  wliy  would  nut 
the  slip  itself  have 
been  sufficient  ?  In 
point  of  fiwit,  anyone 
who  had  occasion  to 
study  this*  reportwould 
soon  have  discovered 
for  himself  the  mis- 
tiike  that  hiid  becTi  made  ;  but  the  explana- 
tory slip  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  quite 
sufficient,  without  a  reprint  of  the  entire 
document.  It  really  seems  as  though  the 
Government  is  anxious  to  spend  as  much 
money  upon  printing  as  it  possibly  can,  and 
gocri  out  of  its  way  to  devise  means  of 
increasing  the  bill. 

I  will  leave  further  quotations  for  reasons 
of  space  ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  those  reasons 
I  could  quote  many  more  like  examples, 
and  that  without  searching  beyond  the 
matter  lying  ^p,^§^l„  }fKJ(^^^^^:.  Ouess, 
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then,  whafc  would  be  tlio  result  of  a  full 
expositiou  of  the  whole  series  of  Government 
publications ! 

I  am  not  advocating  cheeseparing  economy 
or  the  indiscriminate  cutting  down  of 
Government  printing  and  the  compilation 
of  Government  returns.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Govermneiifc  in  some  directions  does  not 
publish  enough.  There  are  numerous  in- 
dustrial statistics  which  it  would  be  of  great 
use  to  have  collected  and  published.  But 
the  desirability  of  these  further  publications 
only  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  useless 
publications  should  Be  done  away  with. 
And  it  is  clear  that  were  tbese  unnecessary 
pubhcations  abandoned,  nuich  useful  infor- 
mation could  be  collected  and  imparted  to  the 
public  through  the  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Stationery  Office's  total  bill 
would  be  a  great  deal  lower  than  at  present. 

The  lines  of  reform  are  easy.  First, 
Ministers  should  stiffen  their  backs  against 
the  constant  and  unnecessary  demands  for  re- 
turns by  private  members.  "Where  the  com- 
pilation of  the  retui'n  appears  to  the  Minister 
unnecessary,  aud  would  at  the  same  time 


involve  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and 
expense,  tbe  return  sboulil  be  refused.  Tlie 
member  might  grumbk',  but  tlie  Govern- 
ment would  have  tiie  public  with  it,  unless 
the  member  could  make  out  a  strong  case 
of  public  interest.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
mere  compilation  of  a  return  would  not 
involve  much  trouble  or  expense,  or  where 
the  return.. would  be  of  undoubted  interest 
to  certain  persons,  and  is  not  of  an  unreason- 
able character,  the  Government  might  fur- 
nish the  return  in  manuscript,  hand  it  to  the 
member  asking  for  it,  and  leave  it  to  him  to 
give  it  further  publicity  at  his  own  expense 
if  he  so  desired.  If  in  this  latter  case  the 
return  is  of  real  public  interest,  the  member 
can  get  all  the  publicity  he  desires  by  sending 
a  few  typewritten  copies  to  the  principal 
newspapers,  whose  editors  will  be  glad 
enough  of  the  cheap  copy.  Failing  that,  the 
memher,  if  he  still  desires  publicity,  can 
obtain  it  by  incorporating  the  matter  of  the 
return  in  a  magazine  article,  a  pamphlet,  or  a 
speech.  This  simple  and  businesslike  reform 
would  save  the  country  scores  of  thousands 
of  pounds  each  year. 


FIRES  IN  THE  CLEARING. 

Q  I  THE  wild  keen  smell 

Of  the  smoke  that  drifts  on  the  hill ; 
It  stirs  my  heart  when  there  smoulders 
A  fire  that  can  never  be  still. 

At  night  the  flames  creep  out 
Like  tigers,  and  prowl  on  the  hill, 

They  slink  in  the  underbrush, 
They  spring  and  are  never  still. 


DUNCAN   CAMPBELL  SCOTT. 
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MARMADUKE  DULCIMER, 


CODICIL-FORGER. 


By  Henry  A.  Herikg.* 


Y  name  is  Marmaduke 
Dulcimer.  I  am  an 
unsuccessful  business 
nian,  latterly  doing  a 
little  iusurance  agent- 
iiig  for  a  bare  living. 
My  life  for  many 
years  has  been  pain- 
fully monotonous, 
but  a  recent  incident 
of  a  few  hours'  duration  has  furnished  me 
with  enough  excitement  to  last  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days,  and  to  spare.  The 
trouble  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  my 
looks,  For  which  I  certainly  am  not  responsi- 
ble; in  the  second  from — but  perhaps  I  had 
better  start  afc  the  beginning. 

About  twelve  months  ago  I  was  one  day 
in  an  omnibus  bound  for  Charing  Cross.  At 
the  corner  of  Cliancery  Lane,  two  individuals 
got  in  and  seated  themselves  opposite.  One 
of  them  stared  very  hard  at  me,  and  I  stared 
very  hard  at  him.  I  rubbed  mj  eyes  in- 
voluntarily, and  he  did  the  same.  We  were  as 
alike  as  two  peas.  Had  I  nob  seen  flesh  and 
blood  enter,  I  should  have  thought  I  was 
opposite  a  mirror.  Our  ey^  met,  and  we 
couldn't  help  smiling. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  know  each  other," 
said  my  vis-a-vis  pleasantly.  "  My  name  is 
Millbank  -Edward  Millbank,  of  Half-moon 
Street,  Piccadilly." 

"  And  mine  is  Marmaduke  Dulcimer,  of 
57,  Swadford  Street,  Pentonville  Road,"  1 
replied,  with  ecjual  good  humour. 

His  companion,  a  sharp,  professional-like 
man,  who  had  looked  at  me  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  other,  and  who  had  lost  no 
word  of  our  short  conversation,  now  broke  in 
with  "  Here  we  are  1 " 

"  I'm  sorry  our  interview  has  been  so  short, 
Mr.  Dulcimer,"  said  Mr.  Millbank,  standing 
up.  "  I  hope  our  next  may  be  longer.  Good 
day  to  you." 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Millbank,"  I  replied  ;  and 


*  Copyright,  li)03,  by  Henry  A.  Hering,  in  the 
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the  two  of  them  left  the  'bus.  The  whole 
incident  had  not  occupied  five  minutes. 

So  that  was  Edward  Miilbank,  the  million- 
aire, and  my  resemblance  to  him  explained 
why  from  time  to  time  some  prosperous- 
looking  individual  wliom  1  had  never  seen 
before  would  nod  me  a  cheery  greeting,  or 
some  black-coated  cleric  raise  his  hat.  It 
had  often  puzzled  me,  and  now  I  knew  the 
reason.  What  an  absurd  thing,  that  Provi- 
dence, while  endowing  us  with  practically 
identical  bodies,  had  been  so  one-sided  in  her 
bankers'  balances  1 

Some  months  later,  on  entering  a  third- 
class  compartment  on  the  Underground,  a 
young  man  in  a  corner  seat  changed  his 
casual  glance  at  me  into  a  most  interested 
stare.  Our  eyes  met  as  I  took  a  seat,  and  he 
resumed  his  paper ;  but  on  glancing  from 
mine  a  few  minutes  later,  I  found  him 
intently  watching  me.  Evidently  feeling  an 
explanation  was  necessary,  he  said — 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  sir,  but  your 
liken^s  to  a  relation  of  mine  is  so  striking 
that  at  first  sight  I  thought  ^ou  must  be  he. 
Had  I  not  known  that  he  is  in  America,  I 
should  have  addressed  vou." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Millbank  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  he  nodded. 

I  certainly  sliould  not  have  guessed  the 
relationship.  He  did  not  at  all  look  like  a 
millionaire's  nepliew,  a  millionaire,  moreover, 
who  had  no  children  of  his  own.  Tlien  I 
remembered  that  the  terms  of  Mr.  Millbank's 
will  were  public  property.  He  had  left  the 
whole  of  his  immense  wealth  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  go  towards  the 
extinction  of  the  National  Debt.  If  he  had 
so  httle  posthumous  interest  in  his  relatives, 
perhaps  he  was  also  indifferent  to  their 
welfare  during  life.  The  shabbily  dressed 
young  man  reading  the  sporting  paper  oppo- 
site seemed  to  show  this  was  the  case. 

I  got  out  at  King's  Ci'oss,  and  the  young 
man  did  the  same.  I  felt  he  was  following 
me,  so  was  hardly  surprised  when  he  joined 
me  just  as  I  was  branching  off  the  Penton- 
ville Road  r"r\/-»iTli> 
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"You  must  forgive  my  abi-uptneas,  sir," 
he  said,  "  but  your  most  extniordinary  like- 
ness to  my  uncle  haa  made  me  take  to  you 
amazingly." 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  ^  you  have  no  marked  resemblance  to 
any  popular  member  of  my  own  family,  I 
don't  feel  able  to  return  the  affection." 

"  J  think  you  might  grow  to  care  for  me," 
said  the  young  man  earnestly.  "  I'm 
nobody's  enemy  but  my  own,  and  I  have 
many  accomplishments.  I  can  play  the 
zither,  and  my  imitation  of  the  cuckoo  is 
something  remarkable.  Just  listen,"  and 
Mr.  Millbank's  nephew  deflated  his  cheeks. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  do  it  here  I "  I 
cried,  "  I  live  in  this  street,  and  don't 
wish  to  be  made  ridiculous.  Some  other  day 
wc  may  meet  in  tiie  country,  and  I'll  listen 
to  you  then.    Good  afternoon." 

We  had  reached  my  lodgings.  I  opened  tiie 
door  and  then  closed  it  in  the  young  man's 
face.  It  was  rude,  perhaps,  but  tliere  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  liini. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  see  the  last  of 
him  then.  On  the  following  Tuesday  night 
the  maid-of -all- work  of  the  establishment 
flung  open  my  door  and  announced  "  Mr. 
Bryden,  sir  "  ;  and  in  walked  Mr.  Millbank's 
nephew. 

The  only  emotion  I  showed  was  astonish- 
ment, but  he  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by 
the  coolness  of  my  recepuon. 

"  I've  come  to  see  when  you'd  care  to  go," 
he  said  gaily. 

"  Go  !    Where  ? " 

"  To  have  a  day  in  the  country.  Don't 
you  remember  the  engagement  you  made  last 
Saturday  ?  " 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.— er — ^Bryden,"  I 
replied.  "  I  don't  know  you,  and  I  don't 
know  why  you  are  forcing  yourself  upon  me. 
Perliaps  you  will  explain." 

Mr.  Millbank's  nephew  was  plainly  dis- 
appointed. "1  hope  I  haven't  offended  you, 
Mr.  Dulcimer,"  he  said.  "I  shouldn't  wish 
to,  above  all  things.  I  assure  you  my 
liking  for  you  is  simply  the  result  of  your 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  my  uncle.  I 
have  the  greatest  affection  for  him,  but  he 
will  not  give  me  the  chance  of  showing  it. 
You  would  indeed  confer  a  favour,  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  transfer  it  to  you,  and  1 
would  do  my  best  to  repay  the  obligation. 
All  I  ask  is  to  bo  allowed  to  call  on  you 
occasionally.  If  you  are  fond  of  music,  I'll 
bring  my  zither,  and  I  really  would  like  you 
to  hear  my  cuckoo-call." 

There  was  so  much  sincerity  in  his  tones 


that  I  didn't  like  to  turn  him  out.  And 
indeed  I  was  somewhat  lonely,  for  my  old 
friends  had  either  died  or  had  fallen  away 
with  my  fortunes.  Moreover,  I  was  musical. 
If  he  liked  to  come  to  chat  and  play,  he 
could  do  so.  Should  any  ulterior  motive 
appear  behind  his  overtures,  I  could  at  any 
time  stop  the  acquaintanceship.  Tims  did  I 
reason  with  myself,  and  as  a  result  I  told  him 
to  sit  down  ;  and  he  entertained  nje  so  much 
with  his  talk  that  I  was  reallj'  sorry  when  he 
went.  Two  evenings  afterwards  he  brought 
his  zither  to  cement  our  friendsliip,  and  on 
the  Sunday  we  went  into  the  country,  where 
Bryden  gave  his  cuckoo-calls,  which  I  am 
bound  to  admit  were  marvellously  like  the 
real  thing. 

Our  intimacy  increased  apace.  He  generally 
looked  in  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  we 
often  spent  Rnnday  together.  One  night  I 
happened  to  tell  him  of  the  attention  I 
excited  when  I  went  in  certain  directions, 
and  at  our  next  meeting  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  mind  his  accompanying  me  to  these 
quarters.  So  one  day,  attired  in  onr  best, 
we  walked  from  Aldgate  by  way  of  the 
Mansion  House  to  St.  James's  Street.  It  was 
like  a  Royal  Progress.  Twelve  clergymen — 
two  of  them  in  aprons — twenty-one  other 
male  pedestrians,  and  ten  ladies  saluted  me, 
and  I  lost  count  of  intei'cliauge  of  courtesies 
with  vehicular  friends.  Fifteen  times  was  I 
stopped,  and  nine  of  tiiese  stoppages  were  in 
the  nature  of  subscriptions,  which  I  jiromised 
to  send.  I  denied  my  idenLiLy  with  Mr. 
Millbank  tlie  first  time,  but  was  met  with  a 
look  of  such  pained  disbelief  that  1  had  not 
the  courage  to  do  so  again.  By  the  time  we 
liad  got  to  the  Law  Courts,  I  had  promised 
Bryden  to  introduce  bin)  as  my  nephew  to 
the  next  comer,  who  liappened  to  be  the 
Bishop  of  Whitechapei.  It  seemed  there 
had  been  some  delay  with  a  peal  of  bells  I 
was  sending  him.  I  promised  that  my 
secretary  should  attend  to  the  matter  at 
Oiice,  and  we  were  both  asked  to  the  episcopal 
garden-party  of  the  following  week.  A 
Cabinet  minister  nodded  to  me  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  Bryden  declared  that  a  very 
charming  lady  who  bowed  was  the  leading 
star  at  the  Gaiety,  but  this  I  refused  to 
believe. 

Altogether  we  had  a  very  exciting  walk. 
Bryden  wanted  me  to  repeat  it  often,  as  it 
would  add  to  his  social  status  were  it  known 
he  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with  his  uncle. 
We  went  out  once  again  ;  but  when  I  found 
that  he  was  getting  credit  for  some  clothes 
at  a  tailor's  shop  in  Bond  Street  on  the 
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fitren<?th  of  my  waiting  outside  for  him,  I 
told  him  I  could  do  no  more  in  that  direction, 
and  a  coolness  resulted.  For  some  weeks  I 
saw  nothing  of  him. 

It  was  on  tlie  night  of  the  eventful  eighth 
of  September  when  I  saw  him  nest.  My 
landlady  had  taken  advantage  of  having  only 
one  lodger  on  her  hands  at  the  moment  to 
pay  a  Tiait  of  a  few  days  to  a  relative  in  Nor- 
folk, and  I  was  alone  in  the  house.    I  made 


had  job  for  you  if  what  we  know  of  his  will 
is  correct." 

"  A  beastly  bad  job.  So  much  so  that  if 
you  do  not  help  me,  T  shall  be  in  the  work- 
house in  a  month.  1  have  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  miserable  pittance  he  allowed 
inc,  which  he  said  would  stop  with  his 
life." 

"  But  how  can  I  help  you  ?  Ton  know  I 
can  barely  pay  my  own  way." 


"  '  I  think  we  ought  to  know  each  other.' " 


my  own  bed  and  had  my  meals  at  Mr.  Lock- 
hart'a  establishment  Keduced  terms  made 
up  for  any  little  inconvenience  1  suffered. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  window— Bryden's 
signal.  I  opened  the  door  to  him.  He  was 
strangely  excited. 

"  Dulcimer,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  my  sitting-room,  "  Uncle  Millbank  died 
to-night— an  hour  ago  !  " 

I'm  sorry  to  hear  the  news.    It  will  be  a 


"I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  help,"  said 
Brydeii.  Then  he  drew  liis  chair  nearer  to 
mine  and  lowered  his  voice.  "  Sir  William 
Cheedle  saw  him  this  afternoon  and  said 
there  was  no  immediate  danger.  Nobody 
knows  that  he  is  dead  but  Mossman,  his 
personal  doctor  who  lives  in  the  house,  his 
valet  Claston,  and  myself." 

"  But  what  of  that  ?  The  whole  world 
will  know  of  itiHtP-mori^ow^ogle 
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"  Before  then  he  must  have  made  another 
will." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  yon,"  I 
answered.  "You  said  that  Mr.  Millbank  is 
dead." 

Bryden  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  strange, 
nervous  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Yea,  uncle  is  dead,  but  you 
are  not,"  lie  said. 

In  a  moment  it  all  flashed 
upon  me.  He  wanted  me  to 
impersonate  his  uncle. 

"  You  wisli  ine  to  ^commit 
forgery  !  "  I  gasped. 

"  I'll  make  it  worth  youi- 
while." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  By  the  will  you  must  make 
to-night  in  my  uncle's  bed  you"*^ 
leave  me  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Mossmaii  and  Claxton  will  be 
paid  for  their  assistance,  aiul 
you  shall  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  your  share  of  the 
trouble." 

Ten  thousand  pounds  !  My 
brain  reeled  at  the  thought. 
To  be  free  from  the  evei-- 
present  care  that  gnawed  at  my 
heart  and  took  all  ple^ure  out 
of  life  !  To  be  independent — 
nay,  to  be  rich— and  all  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  !    But-  ■ 

Bryden  watched  me  keenly. 
"  There's  no  time  to  be  lost,'' 
said  he.  "  AVe  have  put  uncle 
in  the  dressing-room.  You 
must  return  with  me  at  once. 
Claxton  has  the  coast  dear. 
The  moment  you  are  there  we  shall  send  for 
Greyson — uncle's  regular  lawyer— and  you 
will  have  to  dictate  a  fresh  will  to  him. 
There's  no  need  to  say  much,  and  what  you 
do  say  you  can  speak  in  whispers.  You  will 
have  to  sign  yom"  name,  of  course,  Imt  any 
sort  of  a  scrawl  will  do,  as  you  are  so  ill.  I've 
brought  you  a  few  of  his  signatures  which 
you  had  better  copy,  so  that  you  may  get 
somewhere  near  them.  When  Greyson  is 
safely  away,  we  shall  smuggle  you  out  and 
put  uncle  back  in  bed.  Claxton  will  raise 
the  alarm  in  the  moraing  when  he  comes  to 
waken  him  as  usual.  You  see,  everything 
fits  like  a  glove.  You  won't  have  much  to 
do,  and  you'll  be  paid  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  doing  it." 

"  But  it's  forgery,"  I  expostulated. 

"  It's  something  like  it,"  Bryden  admitted, 


"  but  you  don't  attempt  to  copy  his  signa- 
ture exactly.  A  smart  counsel  might  get 
you  off  on  that  ground  if  it  came  to  a 
trial,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could.  We 
are  going  to  square  Greyson,"  he  added 
triumphantly. 


"It  was  like  a  Royal  Progress.    Twelve  clergymen — 
two  of  them  io  aprons." 


"  Square  Greyson  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  old  man,  that's  a  master-stroke,  and 
you  it  is  must  do  it.  You  must  lead  up  to  it 
touchingly.  Tell  him  you  always  intended 
to  remember  him,  and  put  iiim  down  for  a 
thousand.  See  how  he  takes  it.  Double  it 
if  you  don't  think  one  enougli,  or  he  doesn't. 
We  can  afford  to  be  liberal  at  times  like 
these.  Tliat  will  clinch  the  matter.  Even 
if  he  smelt  a  rat,  he'd  never  upset  the  will 
after  that.  Here  are  the  autographs.  Just 
try  your  hand  at  a  few  copies." 

I  looked  at  them  critically.  It  was  a 
singularly  boyish  hand,  with  no  flourishes  or 
other  complications.  I  made  half-a-dozen 
attempts  and  finally  arrived  at  a  very  passable 
imitation— quite  good  enough,  Bryden  said, 
for  a  man  who  had  one  leg  on  the  other  side 
of  eternity.    "  g©g^  a^^vj)*u>g'i4ie  added. 
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"  we'll  get  a  cab  as  soon  as  we  are  a  safe 
distance  away." 

"  But  I  haven't  agreed,"  I  expostulated. 

"  Come  on,  you  old  josser  !  "  said  Brydeii. 
"  It  isn't  the  time  for  freeing.  It's  acting 
we  want  now." 

And  I  went. 

Thus  weakly  and  easily  did  I  allow  myself 

to  be  pci'siiiuled  into  a  litie  of  conduct  which 
it  would  be  iiupoBaible  to  excuse.  Ttie  only 
explanation  I  can,  offer  is  tliat  I  was  very 
hard  up  at  tiio  time,  and  likely  to  be  more  so 
in  the  inunediate  future.  The  work  of  an 
hour  or  two  would  place  me  in  the  possession 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  which  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  wouldn't  hurt  the  dead  man, 
and  why  should  I  consider  the  Chancellor's 
feelings  ?  He  had  never  consulted  mine. 
Everybody  got  at  him  if  they  conld. 

1  thought  all  this  over  as  we  bowled  ahuig 
in  the  cab.  I  can't  say  I  altogether  satisfied 
myself  that  I  was  doing  right,  but  my 
prospects  were  so  gloomy  that  I  almost 
did  so. 

At  last  we  reached  the  house.  A  solemn 
and  highly  respectable-looking  individual  at 
once  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Claxton,"  explained  Bryden. 

We  followed  him  upstairs  without  a  word 
and  without  meeting  a  soul.  Finally  we 
reached  the  bedroom — a  large  ajmrtment 
with  a  four-poster  bedstead.  There  was  a 
door  at  t!io  far  side— Llie  dressing-room,  I 
reflected. 

A  sandy-bearded  man  jumped  up  as  we 
cnterofl. 

"  Dr.  Mossman,"  said  Bryden.  We  bowed 
and  shook  hands. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  resemblance," 
said  he.  "  I  have  seen  you  in  the  street 
with  Ned,  and  was  therefore  prepared  for  it ; 
but  I  declare  you  gave  me  quite  a  stpart. 

For  the  moment  I  thought  it  was  "  and 

he  glanced  towards  the  dressing-room. 

"  Now,  Claxton,  you  must  send  for  Mr. 
Greyson  at  once.  Send  Collins  to  his  house 
and  the  wire  to  his  club.  Mr.  Dulcimer,  I 
must  trouble  you  to  change.  I'll  put  your 
clothes  in  this  recess,  so  that  they'll  be 
handy.  Bryden,  you'd  better  go  altogether. 
Don't  turn  up  again  till  you  read  the  uews 
in  to-morrow's  papers." 

I  must  confess  the  doctor's  authoritative 
and  businesslike  methods  gave  me  con- 
fidence. I  followed  his  instructions,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I  was  clad  in  Mr.  Millbank's 
night-things,  and  in  his  bed.  Then  Dr.  Moss- 
man  txjwdered  my  face  and  rubbed  it  in,  to 


produce  the  melancholy  effect  desirable. 
"  There,"  he  said,  when  lie  had  done,  "  if 
yon  are  not  Mr.  MiUbank,  I  don't  know 
who  you  are." 

"  But  suppose  Mr.  Greyson  doesn't  think 
so  ?  "  I  m-ged,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
hoiTibly  nervous. 

"  Don't  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Mossman.  "  It  isn't  within  the  range  of 
probability.  For  Heaven's  sake  keep  your 
pocket'  up  !  You  have  all  the  cards  in  your 
band.  There's  no  need  to  throw  one  away. 
By  the  by,  I  suppose  Ned  has  posted  you  up 
about  the  Millbank  family  ?  " 

"  No,  not  particularly.  He  has  mentioned 
various  members  of  it  from  time  bo  time." 

'*  Confound  him,  then,  for  a  fool  I  You 
ought  bo  have  the  family  tree  at  your  finder 
ends.  Listen  to  me.  The  late  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  had  three  brothers  and  five  sistera — 

Jobn,  James,  Rupert,  Mary,  Elizabeth  " 

and  on  he  wont.  I  didn't  attempt  to  follow 
him  after  the  fireb  sentence.  I  was  still 
grappling  witli  that  when  I  found  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  next.  I  heard  his  voice 
meandering  on,  but  my  mind  refused  to 
understand  his  words.  The  situation  was  too 
much  for  me.  For -years  I  had  lived  an 
absolutely  monotonous  existence,  unbroken 
by  a  single  sbarbling  incident.  I  had  just 
mans^ed  to  pay  my  way,  and  had  always  been 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  and  yet  here  was  I 
transformed  at  an  hour's  notice  into  a 
criuiinal,  taking  part  in  a  scene  better  suited 
for  the  theatre  than  real  life — -in  a  dead 
man's  clothes,  in  a  dead  man's  bed,  abovit  to 
commit  forgery — and  the  stakes  ten  thousand 
pounds  or-  penal  servitude.  No  wonder  I 
was  unnerved.  I  gave  up  listening  to  the 
doctor.  I  dimly  felt  he  was  questioning  me, 
but  I  made  no  reply.  Evidently  he  gave  it 
up  in  despair,  and  trusted  to  ludk  to  pull  us 
through.  For  a  while — it  might  have  been 
minutes  or  hours — there  was  silence.  Then 
the  door  opened, 

"  Mr.  Greyson,  sir,"  whispered  the  discreet 
Claxton. 

The  doctor  held  up  a  warning  finger  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Mr.  Millbank  wished  to  see  you,  Mr. 
(ireyson,"  I  heard  him  say.  Then  in  reply 
to  a  question  :  1  hope  not.  Cheedle  saw 
him  this  afternoon,  and  doesn't  anticipate 
any  serious  development— not  immediately, 
at  any  rate.  Still,  I  thought  it  better  to  send 
for  you,  even  at  this  late  hour,  as  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  lias  asked  for  you  several  times." 

"  Quite  righ^^^  l^'^^^^gl^OT  ?  " 

The  doctor  came  over  to  tm'  bedside  and 
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leaned  over  me.  "  Mr.  Greyson  is  here,  sir," 
he  said. 

I  Tiodded  feebly  and  stretched  out  my 
hand.  I  felt  a  gentle  pressure  atid  opened 
my  eyes.  So  that  was  Greyson.  The  face 
seemed  familiar,  yet  I  couldn't  say  where  I 
had  seen  it  before.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  speculation.  I  had  my  part  ready  and 
must  say  it. 

"Sorry  to  trouble  yon,  Greyson,  but  I'm 
done  foi-  this  time.  They  are  trying  to  keep 
it  back  from  me  ;  but  I  know,  I  know." 

"Konsense,  Mr.  Millljank,"  said  Greyson 
cheerily.  "  You'll  live  to  dance  on  my 
grave  yet.  Btit  1  mustn't  trouble  yon  with 
talking.  You  wanted  to  see  me,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Millbauk  would  rather  we 
were  alone,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Greyson. 

I  inwardly  thanked  him  for  the  suggestion. 
Mosamau's  presence  flustered  me.  I  saw  he 
didn't  like  Iciiviug  the  room,  but  there  was 
no  Iielp  for  it  after  Greyson's  remark. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  the  door 
had  closed  behind  Llie  reluctant  Mossnian. 

"  I'm  rather  bothered  about  my  nephew, 
Ned  IJrydcn,"  I  said  iu  a  whisper  scarcely 
more  than  audii)le.  "  He's  Mary's  son,  after 
all  ! " 

'*  Elizabeth's,"  corrected  Greyson. 

"  Elizabeth's.  Did  I  say  Mary  ?  I  can't 
concentrate  my  tlioughts,  Greyson,  somehow. 
Yes,  Ned  is  Elizabeth's  boy,  as  you  say,  and 
T  don't  want  to  leave  hiju  penniless.  The 
Chancellor  won't  mi.s.s  it,  you  know." 

"  Tlie  Chancellor  ?  "  queried  Greyson. 

"  Tlie  Oliancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

"Oil!  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer. 
He  won't  miss  it,  as  you  say.  IIow  much 
did  you  think  of  leaving  to  your  nephew  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds  ?  " 

"  It's  a  nice  round  sum,"  he  said  ateently. 

"  I'd  have  made  it  a  hundred  if  he  had 
behaved  well ;  but  you  know  he  hasn't." 

"Forty  thousand  might  be  ample,"  sug- 
gested (h'eyson,  with  what  seemed  to  "me 
unnecessary  oflSciousness. 

"  He  doesn't  deserve  anything,  Greyson — 
not  a  red  cent  !  I  know  that  well  enough  ; 
but  for  Mary'jj  sake  "—confound  it,  I'd 
boggled  the  name  again  !— "  I'll  leave  him 
fifty  tiiousaud." 

"  Elizabeth,"  again  corrected  Greyson. 

But  I  was  warming  up  to  the  work  now. 

"  I  said  Mary  I  "  I  retorted.  "  His  aunt 
Mary  was  my  favourite  sister.  It's  for  her 
sake  I  am  doing  this." 


"  Ah  !  "  said  G  reyson.  Then  after  a  pause  : 
"  Do  you  wish  nie  to  prepare  a  codicil  giving 
eil'cct  to  your  wishes  F  " 

"  1  do  ;  aiul  1  want  it  done  at  once.  I 
wish  it  to  be  signed  and  witnessed  now.  H 
you  want,  you  can  prepare  a  more  official 
document  to-moiTow,  and  I'll  sign  that 
afresh  ;  but  I  shouldn't  rest  easy  to-night  if 
Ned  were  uot  provided  for." 

Greyson  hunted  round  for  writing  material, 
which  Mossman  had  taken  care  should  be  at 
hand.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  drafted 
a  codicil  embodying  my  wishes. 

"  That's  right,  Greyson,"  [  said,  when  he 
had  read  it  over  to  me.  "And  now  I  want 
you  to  add  something  more.  I'm  not  going 
to  forget  you." 

Greyson  started.  He  evidently  had  not 
expected  this. 

"  I'd  much  rather  you  did  not  leave  me 
anything,  sir,"  he  said.  "It  would  be 
somewhat  irregular  under  the  circumstances, 
and  might  look  like  undue  influence." 

"Nonsense,  man  !"  I  said.  "Yon  shall 
read  it  over  to  the  witnesses — Mossntaii  and 
Claxton  will  do — and  I'll  tell  tlicin  1  wanted 
it.  Yon  nuiy  put  y<iui'sclf  down  for  one 
thousand  pounds." 

Greyson  hesitated.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  bed,  and  leaning  over  me,  said  :  "  Make  it 
two." 

The  coolness  of  the  man  staggered  me. 
There  was  never  a  word  of  thanks,  only  this 
audacious  request.  I  looked  into  his  face. 
It  was  uni-eadable. 

"All  right,  Greyson,"  I  answered,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  you  may  put  yourself 
down  for  two  thousand  pounds.  Tlieu  call 
MossHiau  and  Claxton,  or  anyone  else,  as 
witnesses.    Get  it  over  quickly.    I'm  tired." 

For  a  few  minutes  tne  lawyer  scribbled 
away.  Tlien  he  wont  to  the  door,  called 
Mossman,  and  explained  matters.  In  another 
minute  Claxton  followed  the  doctor  into  the 
room,  and  Greyson  addressed  them — 

"  I  wish  you  both  to  witness  a  codicil  that 
I  have  drawn  up  at  Mr.  Millbunk's  request. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  better  that  I  should  first  read  over 
the  terms,  so  that  yoti  should  hear  Mr. 
Millbauk's  assent  to  them.  You  wish  that, 
sir  ? "  he  added  to  me. 

"I  do,  Greyson." 

He  read  the  codicil  out  aloud.  I  can't 
repeat  the  legal  jargon.  All  I  remember  is 
that  out  of  my  love  and  affection  for  my 
nephew,  Ned  Bryden,  I  left  him  fifty 
thousand  pouud^of  J^ie(3mj^lp  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  the  Cnanralmr  of  the 
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Exchequer,  and  furthermore,  tbat  in  eoii- 
sideration  for  long  and  faithful  services,  1 
left  George  Greyson  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds. 

"  Three  !  "  I  couldn't  help  ejaculating. 

"  1  think  that  was  the  figure  you  mentioned, 
sir,"  said  Greyson  firm.ly.  "  I  can  make  it 
less  if  you  wish  it." 

What  an  unprincipled  scoundrel  the  man 
yim  !  He  evidently  believed  his  client  was 
too  weak  to  demur  at  any  suggestion  on  his 
part,  aud  iie  was  taking  deliberate  advantage 
of  the  situatioti.  But  I  couldn't  afford  to 
aunoy  him  by  opposition. 

"  Three  thousand.  Quite  right,"  I 
promptly  replied.    "  You  liear,  Mossinan  ? 


"No  need— just  now,"  said  Greyson, 
buttoning  up  his  coat.  "  Good  night,  Mr. 
Millbank.  I  hope  you  will  feel  easier  for 
this  night's  work.  Bon't  trouble,  doctor ; 
Olaxton  will  show  me  out." 

"  Well  done  !  "  said  Mossman,  when  the 
door  had  closed  behind  them.  "  Capital — 
capital  !  I  didn't  think  you  could  have 
pulled  it  off  so  well !  "  And  he  rubbed  his 
hands  gleefully.  Then,  as  I  prepared  to 
rise  :  "No  ;  lie  quite  still.  He  might  come 
back."  He  opened  the  door  and  leaned 
over  the  banistere  till  there  came  the  sound 
of  the  front  door  being  closed.  "  There  !  " 
he  said,  "  he's  left  the  house  now,  but 
you'd  better  not  follow  him  for  some  time. 


'Now,  Jlr,  MiUbank,  will  you  please  sign?'" 


I  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Greyson  three  thousand 
pounds." 

"  I  hear,  su',"  said  Mossman. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Millbank,  will  you  please 
sign  ? '.'  said  Greyson,  bringing  me  the 
document  and  a  pen.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  feebly  for  them  and  affixed  a  scrawling 
signature  to  the  codicil.  "  I'm  afraid  this 
wouldn't  have  done  without  witnesses,"  said 
Greyson,  examining  it  critically.  "Now, 
doct(jr,  your  signature,  please,  and  yours, 
Claxton." 

While  they  signed,  I  sank  back  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  excitement.  Mossman 
came  to  my  side  and  felt  my  pulse. 

"  It  has  been  rather  too  much  for  my 
patient,  Mr.  Greyson,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  I  would  trouble  him  any  furthet," 


He  might  be  strolling  up  and  down  outside. 
Better  run  no  risks,  however  remote.  1 
should  sfciiy  where  you  are  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  in  case  by  any  chance  he  came  back. 
Then  dress  youraelf  leisurely.  I'll  come  up 
for  you  when  I  think  you  might  go." 

For  quite  half  an  hour  I  remained  there, 
basking  in  the  thought  that  now  I  was  rich 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  my  later  years. 
I  eould  live  in  luxury  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days,  and  never  have  a  tremor  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  morrow.  I  could  travel 
if  I  wished  aud  sec  the  show  places  of  the 
(.)ld  World  and  the  New.  The  universe  was 
at  my  command  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  for  the  present  I  would  content 
myself  with  buying  a  neiTSiikiiat tod  giving 
notice  at  57,  SffiMtf^StrfeM.*-'^' 
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Then  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself  slowly, 
and  as  I  did  so  my  mind  reverted  to  Grejsoa. 
What  a  scamp  the  man  was,  to  presume  on 
the  weakness  of  a  client  for  his  own  benefit  I 
I  had  heard  of  similar  ends  being  accom- 
plished by  insidious  suggestion,  but  never  in 
the  cool,  deliberate  manner  practised  by 
Greyson  that  night.  Then  my  thoughts 
ran  to  Brydeu.  Wonid  he  pay  me  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  ?  Of  course  lie  would.  How 
curious  it  was  we  should  botli  liave  become 
rich  through  a  casual  meeting  in  a  train ! 
Singular,  too,  that  I  should  have  met  his 
uncle  in  a  similar  fashion.  Heavens  I  I  had 
met  Greyson  before.  I  knew  I  had.  He 
was  with.  Mr.  Millbank  that  day  in  the  'bus. 
He  had  heard  my  voice,  had  lieard  mc 
give  my  name  and  address  to  Mr.  ilillbaiik. 
Cold  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  my  fore- 
head. Thou  perhaps  he  suspected  wlio  I  was. 
Of  course  he  did.  The  cool  way  in  which 
he  had  raised  my  bequest  from  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds  was  his  method  of  showing 
his  power.  He  knew  he  could  make  his  own 
terms,  and  he  had  made  them.  But,  after 
all,  was  it  not  better  it  should  be  so  ?  There 
was  now  less  reason  than  before  to  anticipate 
opposition  on  his  part.  We  had  bought  his 
silence.  The  only  singular  thing  about  it 
was  that  we  had  bought  it  so  cheaply. 
There  might  be  danger,  after  all.  The 
sooner  I  got  out  of  the  house,  the  better. 
Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  A  noise  in  the 
dressing-room  where  it  was  ?  Nonsense  !  I 
was  all  nerves  and  imagination. 

I  was  reaching  down  my  coat  from  a  hook 
in  the  curtained  recess  where  Mossman  had 
placed  it,  when  again  I  heard  the  noise.  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder.  The  dressing- 
room  door  was  slowly  opening.  I  could 
have  shrieked  aloud,  but  horror  paralysed 
ray  very  being.  I  tried  to  move,  to  make  a 
rush  from  the  room,  but  I  could  not  stir. 
TeiTor  glued  me  to  the  floor — and  the 
dressing-room  door  was  still  opening.  What 
opened  it  was  unseen. 

Then  from  the  other  side  the  form  of  Mr. 
Millbank  appeared,  deathly  pale,  clad  in  a 
nightshirt.  X  shrank  instinctively  from  the 
ghastly  sight,  and  by  a  supreme  effort  drew 
my  feet  into  the  recess  and  let  the  curtain 
fall  in  front  of  me.  Yet,  horror-stricken  ^ 
I  was,  I  watched  from  out  a  corner. 

It  was  Millbank  returned  from  the  dead, 
Millbank  in  flesli  and  blood  !  He  seemed  to 
be  walking  in  his  sleep,  staring  fixedly  before 
hiin.  He  stopped  in  tlie  middle  of  the  room 
and  iiesitated.  The  bed  with  the  clothes 
turned  down  attracted  his  attention.  He 


walked  to  it,  got  in,  covered  himself  up,  and 
shut  \\m  ey^. 

Then  the  desperate  nature  of  my  position 
dawned  upon  me.  Mr.  MiUbank  was  not 
dead,  after  all.  He  nuist  have  been  in  a 
trance,  and  I  had  forged  his  signature  to  a 
codicil.  Everything  would  come  out  in  the 
morning.  Greyson  would — no,  Greyson  was 
ours  ;  I  had  bought  Greyson.  Bat  I  had 
committed  forgery,  and  all  for  no  good. 
Penal  servitude  for  nothing  !  What  a  fool  I 
had  been  to  listen  to  Bryden  I  But  what 
was  the  good  of  vain  regrets  ?  I  must  get 
out  of  the  house.  I  peered  round  the 
corner  of  the  curtain.  Mr.  Millbank  was 
evidently  asleep.  Dared  I  venture  across  the 
floor  ?  I  had  got  one  leg  out  to  make  the 
attempt,  when— what  was  that  ?  Was  1 
dreaming  in  some  mad  nightmare,  or  what  ? 
That  was  Bryden's  cuckoo-call,  loud  and 
disti  net.  Nonsense  !  Yes,  there  it  was 
again.  It  mtist  be  the  bird  itself.  Ridicu- 
lous !  Cuckoos  in  Piccadilly  !  Then  it  was 
Bryden  ;  but  what  did  it  mean  ? 

I  listened  intently,  but  other  sounds  now 
fell  on  my  ears.  Footsteps  and  voices. 
Then  footsteps  again,  and  the  quick  turn  of 
the  door-handle,  and  in  walked  Greyson. 
Behind  him  were  two  others,  one  of  whom 
advanced  to  the  bed  and  laid  a  heavy  hand 
on  Mr.  Millbank's  siiouldcr.  "  Marmaduke 
Dulcimer,"  he  said,  "  I  arrest  you  in  the 
King's  name  on  a  charge  of  forgery." 

Mr.  Millbank  was  wide  awake  now.  He 
leaned  on  his  arm  and  stared  in  amazement 
at  the  intruders. 

"  Get  up,  Dulcimer,"  said  Greyson. 

The  millionaire  seemed  in  a  haze.  "  Why 
do  you  call  me  by  that  absurd  name  ?  I  am 
Edward  Millbank,"  he  said. 

"We  know  wiio  yon  are,"  replied  Grey- 
son, "so  there's  no  need  to  play  the  fool. 
Get  up.    We've  a  cab  waiting  below." 

"  You  must  eitlier  be  mad  or  drunk, 
Greyson  —  or  both,"  said  Mr.  Millbank 
slowly. 

"Don't  be  impertinent,  Dulcimer,"  said 
Greyson.  "  Sergeant,  you'd  better  pul!  hira 
out." 

"  You  touch  me  at  your  peril  1 "  cried 
Millbank.    "  Olaxton  !    Olaxton  ! " 

"  Claston  has  run  away,"  said  Gregeon. 

"  Run  away ! "  repeated  Millbank,  in 
astonishment.    "  AVhere's  Mossman  ?  " 

"  He's  in  charge  of  a  constable  below. 
Now,  will  you  come  quietly,  or  shall  we  make 
you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what--,  your  motive  is, 
George   GreysoB;"  QfiSS  ISUiouaire 
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sternly,  "  but  if  there's  law  iu  England,  you 
shall  suffer  for  this  night's  work." 

"  What  a  man  you  are  ! "  said  Greyson  in 
<^ennine  admiration.    "  I've  had  to  do  with 

many  consummate  scoundrels  in  my  time,  but 
never  with  one  like  you.  But  we  can't  stop 
here  all  night.  Will  you  come  quietly  or 
not  ?  " 

"  Since  you  seem  to  wish  it  particularly, 
I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Millbank  grimly,  "for 
I  don't  feel  well  endugh  to  struggle.  Bring 
my  clothes,  please." 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  Greyson  had 
already  made  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
recess  in  which  I  was  concealed,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  wardrobe  opposite.  He 
changed  his  mind,  walked  to  that,  opened  it, 
and  found  some  ciotiies.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Mr.  Millbank  was  dressed. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I'm  quite  ready  to  go 
with  you,"  he  said,  "  if  you  still  persist  in 
this  outrage." 

"  We  do— very  much  so,"  replied  Greyson. 

Without  another  word  the  millionaire 
turned,  and  with  the  oiRcer's  arm  in  his,  left 
the  room,  and  so  downstairs.  I  watched  two 
cabs  drive  away,  and  then  fled  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  street.  Thirty-five 
minutes  enabled  me  to  reach  Swadford  Street. 
I  let  myself  in,  and  went  straight  to  bed 
with  a  throbbing  brow  and  an  aching  heart. 

Sleep  was,  of  course,  impossible,  and 
instead  of  cursing  my  criminal  foolishness  I 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  my  own 
position.  Surely  it  was  not  so  dangerous, 
after  all,  although  Ciaxton  had  bolted.  No 
one  but  Bryden  was  likely  to  have  seen  me 
leave  the  house  ;  no  one  was  likely  to  have 
seen  me  return.  My  habits  were  notoriously 
mctliodical,  and  who  was  to  {)rove  I  had  been 
on  that  niiid  errand  in  Piccadilly  if  only 
Mossman  kept  his  bead  ? 

Wliile  I  was  striving  to  this  conclusion 
there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door. 
I  let  it  continue  for  some  time  before  I  took 
any  notice.  Then  I  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out.  There  was  a  gas-lamp  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  honae.  Its  light  fell 
on  Greyson.  Behind  him  was  a  policeman, 
and  a  cab  was  drawn  up  a  few  yards  away. 

"  So  you've  managed  to  get  back,"  said 
the  lawyer,  in  tones  that  showed  his  bitter 
disappointment. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  am 
always  here  at  tin's  time." 

"  We'll  see  bow  long  you  have  been  in  to- 
night, anyway,"  said  Greyson.  "I  wish  to 
speak  to  your  landlady." 

"  She's  visiting  her  uncle  Benjamua  at 


Yarmouth,"  I  replied,  "  and  I'm  quite  alonfi 
in  the  house  ;  but  if  you'll  leave  your  name, 
I'll  tell  her  you  called." 

"  Then  if  she  is  out,  perhaps  your  fricud 
Bryden  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  information 
we  require,"  said  Greyson  sarcastically.  "  If 
you  don't  open  the  door,  we  shall  he  obliged 
to  use  force." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  rephed,  my  spirits  rising 
with  the  forlornness  of  his  hope,  "  force  is 
unnecessary.  I  enter  my  protest  against 
your  summary  proceeding,  but  aa  soon  as  I 
can  find  my  trousers  I'll  come  down." 

I  let  them  in,  and  they  searched  every 
room,  every  corner  and  cupboard  in  the 
place — of  course,  iu  vain. 

"  I  told  you  she  wasn't  here,"  T  said,  when 
at  last  they  gave  up  their  fruitless  quest. 
"  She  said  she  was  going  to  see  her  uncle 
Bonjaniin.  I  do  hope  she  hasn't  done  any- 
thing very  wrong.  I  always  took  her  foi'  a 
most  respectable  person." 

If  a  glare  could  have  killed  me,  I  should 
have  died  upon  the  spot.  Then  the  lawyer 
turned  on  his  heels  and  left  the  house  ;  the 
policeman  followed.  They  got  into  the  cab, 
slammed  the  door,  and  drove  away. 

A  great  joy  filled  my  heart.  Surely  1  was 
safe.  If  (Ireysou  had  had  anything  more 
than  suspicion  to  go  upon,  he  would  have 
HCted  on  the  warrant  he  had  taken  out 
against  me.  Mos-sman  bad  kept  liis  head — 
1  might  have  known  he  would— but  he  must 
have  been  astonished  beyond  measure  when 
be  found  out  who  his  fellow  prisoner  was. 
At  the  police-station  Greyson  had  no  doubt 
discovered  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and 
had  come  straight  to  Swadford  Street  to 
redeem  his  reputation  by  catehing  me  red- 
handed.  I  had  saved  my  skin  by  iny  speedy 
return,  and  the  absence  of  my  landlady  had 
destroyed  his  last  hope  of  evidence  against  me. 

And  that  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mossman  was  no  doubt  released,  Jis  no  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  the  principal 
offender,  but  from  that  night  to  this  I  have 
never  seen  liim  or  any  of  the  other  aotors  in 
that  Piccadilly  drama,  though  I  am  well 
aware  that  Mr.  Greyson's  detectives  shadowed 
me  for  long  enough  in  the  hope  of  some 
such  meeting. 

I  opened  the  next  morning's  papers  with 
much  perturbation,  fully  expecting  to  see  in 
great  headlines : — 

EXTRAORDINARY  AFFAIR.. 

Arrest  of  a  MiLT.TONATEii:  by  his  Solicitor 

FORGING  HIS  OWN  SII^ATURE. 


MARMADUKE  DULVlMER,  CODlOtL-FORGHR. 
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But  I  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  papers  were 
absolutely  silent  on  the  subject. 

And  now  for  the  most  surprising  event 
in  a  sequence  of  surprises.     Mr.  Millbank 

had  not  left  his  money  to  the  Chancellor 
of  tlie  Exchequer,  after  all.  He  died 
tlie  following  February,  leaving  a  will 
dated  some  years  before,  and  a  codicil 
signed  the  week  after  the  events  above 
described. 

By  the  will,  which  left  the  bulk  of 
the  immense  fortune  for  the  fiutherance 
of  Antiirctic  exploration,  Xed  Bryden 
had  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
bequeathed  him,  Dr.  Mossman  two  thou- 


sand pounds,  and  Claxton  one  thousand 
pounds. 

By  the  codicil  Ned's  l^acy  was  revoked, 
while  the  other  three  thousand  pounds  was 
transferred  to  "  George  Greyson,  of  Lincohi's 
Inn  Fields,  soHcitor,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  faithful  service  on  the  eighth  of  September 
last." 

It  is  eviilent  tliat,  little  as  I  suspected  it, 
I  have  the  making  of  a  criminal  iu  me. 
Opportunity  alone  is  required  for  its  develop- 
ment. 1  can  only  hope  that  the  recollection 
of  the  narrow  escape  1  have  bad  will  keep 
me  in  the  path  of  virtue  should  temptation 
again  arise. 
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THE    BLACK  ISLE. 
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THERE  are  not  a  few  thiii^H  tliat  onglit 
bo  be  renamed.  The  Black  Isle  is 
one  of  them,  for  it  is  neither  black 
nor  an  isle.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  Scotland 
will  show  that  the  district  in  question  is  a 
peninsula  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  Unfortunately,  the  map  will  not 
show  that  the  term  "  liiack  "  k  as  libellous 
aa  "  isle  "  is  inappropriate.  If  you  could 
meet  with  one  that  presented  the  Black  Isle 
in  its  true  colours,  you  would  see  that  in 
due  season  it  is  green  with  the  foliage  of 
many  trees,  rich  herbage,  and  springing 
crops ;  that  it  is  a  peaceful,  restful,  health- 
ful tract ;  and  that,  when  the  summer  sun 
is  in  the  sky,  it  is  an  ideal  land  for  the  man 
with  a  fagged  brain  or  a  weary  body. 

Most  visitors  make  then'  headquarters 
at  Fortrose  or  Rosemarkie,  two  adjacent 
diminutive  towns  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  and  tliat  can  look  li;iok  on 
days  of  greatness  and  renown.  Fortrose  is 
the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  railway  which 
at  its  other  extremity  is  connected  with  the 
main  line  between  Inverness  and  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Fortrose 


wlien  it  was  a  catliedral  city  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning  in  the  country.  For  a 
cathedral  the  church  was  small,  but  it  was 
a  gem.  A  great  part  of  the  once  glorious 
structure  was  carried  off  to  Inverness,  there 
to  be  used  by  tlie  builders  of  CroniwoU's  fort. 
Its  style  of  arcliitecture  was  tlic  purest  and 
most  elaborate  "  middle  pointed,"  iind  tiie 
marvellous  beauty  of  tlie  mouldings  is  still 
apparent  in  the  portion  that  lias  hitherto 
defied  Time  and  otlier  despoilers.  The 
chapter-house  is  a  part  of  that  which  has 
escaped  destruction,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
Town  Hall  and  Council  Chamber. 

Just  a  mile  from  the  ruined  cathedral  is 
the  church  of  Rosemarkie,  a  burgh  that 
claims  to  he  nldor  tlian  Fortrose,  but  now  may 
be  taken  aB  ii  thriving  suburb  of  its  sister,  for 
villas  are  arising  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  its 
summer  patrons.  Both  towns  are  on  the 
coast,  but  Rosemarkic  has  by  far  the  better 
frontage  to  the  sea,  its  beach  being  of  firm, 
clean  sand  and  serving  as  the  bathing-ground 
of  the  district.  Of  course,  the  golfers  are 
in  evidence.  They  exercise  their  skill  on  a 
spit  of  land  that  extends  like  a  long  finger 
into  the  Firth. 
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KOKTROSE  CATlIK[k1tAI.. 


From  Rosemarkie  you  step  into  tUe  Fairy 
Glen,  the  goal  of  picnic  parties,  where  a 
tumhhng  stream  and  thickly  clustering  trees 
and  flowers  and  ferns  combine  to  make  the 
ravine  worthy  of  its  name. 

A  walk  by  the  coast  brings  you  to  the 
Eathie  Bum,  that  flows  through  a  secluded 
dell  of  great  beauty,  and  famed  as  fclie  scene 
of  Hugh  ililler's  early  discoveries.  His 
"  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  "  is  a  book  that 
must  not  be  omitted  froiTi  the  literary  pro- 
vision made  for  a  holiday  in  the  Black  Isle. 

The  Eathie  Burn  is  but  a  short  walk  from 
the  town  of  Cromarty,  which  has  the 
honour  of  being  Hugh  Miller's  birth- 
place, and  which  fittingly  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  its  famous  son 
last  August.     The  low,  thatched  cottage 


in  which  he  was  born  is  care- 
fully preserved,  and  is  annually 
visited  by  hundreds  of  hero- 
worehippers.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  arc  exhibited 
fossils  that  he  collected,  some 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  letters 
that  he  received  from  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  other 
eminent  persons.  Adjoining 
the  cottage  is  a  lai^er  house, 
in  which  he  lived  for  many 
years.  It  was  built  for  his 
father,  but  was  never  inhabited 
by  him,  as  he  was  drowned 
on  the  ^'oyage  that  was  im- 
mediately to  precede  liis  re- 
moval to  the  new  home.  On 
high  ground  hard  by  is  a 
lofty  pillar  surmounted  by  Hugh  Miller's 
effigy. 

Cromarty  is  one  of  the  many  towns  that 
have  seen  better  days.  Centuries  ago  it  was 
a  royal  burgh,  but  when  times  got  bad  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  position  did  not 
compensate  for  the  financial  burdens  that 
came  with  the  honour  ;  and  so  in  1G72  it 
petitioned  to  be  struck  off  the  list,  and  its 
prayer  was  granted.  Once  a  flourishing 
port,  it  is  now  a  quiet,  sleepy  little  place,  in 
wliich  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail- 
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car  Lliat  runs  to  and  from  Fortrose,  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  tiny  steam-lautich 
that  maintains  commnniciition  with  the  rail- 
way at  Invergordon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  and,  still  more,  the  movements  of 
the  lai^er  steamers  that  regularly  call,  fire 
events  of  prime  importance. 

From  the  windows  of  its  chief  hotel,  a 
model  of  cleanliness  and  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness in  its  charges, 
you  look  straight 
down  into  the 
superb  inlet  that 
bears  the  name  of 
the  town,  and 
across  the  western 
shore  until  your 
vision  is  bounded 
by  the  huge  bulk 
of  Ben  Wy  vis,  some 
twenty  miles  away. 
The  inlet  is  the 
pride  of  Cromarty 
and  the  delight  of 
its  boat  -  loving 
visitors.  It  is  deep 
enough  to  float 
great  battleships, 
large  enough  to 
hold  a  navy,  and 
m  safe  as  a  haven 
can  be .  The 
narrow  entrance  is 


guarded  by  two  lofty  headlands  called  the 
Sutors,  and  said  to  be  the  petrified  remains 
of  a  couple  of  gigantic  shoemakers  who  had 
but  one  last,  which  they  were  wont  to  throw 
to  each  other  across  the  strait. 

The  hill  on  the  south,  or  Cromarty  side, 
is  one  of  the  points  to  which  visitors  to 
Cromarty  make  their  way,  for  the  sake  of 
the  exquisite  view  that  the  summit  affords. 
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Leading  to  the  top  are  paths  made  by 
Mr.  George  Ross,  "  the  Scotcli  agent,"  re- 
ferred to  by  Junius  as  the  worthy  confidant 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  Rosa  bought  the  estate, 
and  set  himself  to  develop  it  and  to  render 
Cromarty  "  worth  while  for  a  Londoner  to 
visit."  The  town  is  that ;  but  its  attractions 
are  those  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  it, 
and  the  associations  that  centre  in  a  certain 
small  thatclied  cottage. 

But  all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  Black  Isle 
is  not  found  in  Fortrosc  or  tlie  country  to 
the  east  of  it.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
bits  in  the  pen  insula*  extends  along  the  coast 
westward  to  the  little  town  of  Avoeli.  And 
Avoch  itself  is  not  attractive  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity.  It 
appeals  to  those  with  antiquarian  tastes  as 
the  site  of  the  Oastle  of  Ormond  that  "  gave 
styles  to  sundry  earls,  and  Isist  to  the  princes 
of  Scotland."  And  then  within  view  of 
Avoeh  is  tbe  large  and  ornate  mansion  of 
Roseliaugii,  upon  wliicii  fabulous  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent.    On  high  ground 


it  stands,  backed  by  noble  pine  woods 
and  fronted  by  broad  acres  where  browse 
the  famous  herds  and  studs  of  the  home 
farm. 

Then,  again,  away  in  the  west  are 
Tarradale  House,  in  which  Sir  Roderick 
Hurchison,  the  great  geologist,  was  born,  and 
Kilcoy  Castle  and  Red  Castle,  the  last-named 
being  of  interest  as  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
habited mansions  in  the  north,  and  also  from 
its  historical  associations.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1179  by  William  the  Lion  ; 
Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  graced  it  by  her 
presence ;  and  in  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  set  on  fire  by  Crom- 
well's men.  It  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Baillie,  of  Dochfour,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  him. 

Before  the  opening  of  its  railway  in  1894, 
the  Black  Isle  suffered  from  its  comparative 
inaccessibility,  as  well  as  from  the  prejudice 
aroused  by  its  name.  It  lias  now  only  the 
latter  to  contend  against,  and  that  will  dowly 
but  surely  vanish. 


"  HIGHI-ANDEIia." 

A  pkobigrapkii  ffudy  by  QharJt*  Held,  WUhaw. 
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By  B.  a.  CLARKE. 


X  Claude 
T  yrell's 
y  0  mi  g  e  r 
il;-u's  it  was 
a  constant 
g  r i  e  i'  to 
him  th;iL 
everything 
seemed 
t  ii  m  e  — 
everything, 
that  is, 
toiichlTig 
li  i  s  o  w  n 

life.  Tliei'e  were  wild  lieiists  luid  men  in 
existence,  hut  the  possibility  of  meeting 
tiit'sc  seemed  the  privilege  of  a  few  iiappy 
souls.  It  W!is  not  a  ipiestion  of  age  or 
merit.  Boys  younger  than  liiniself  hiid 
been  cliase(J  by  wolves  or  happily  kidnapped 
hy  Ked  Indians;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  like  his  father  and  micles  (quite  excellent 
men)  were  as  badly  circumstanced  as  him- 
self. On  one  morning  in  particular  was 
this  feeling  strong  upon  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  t^iust-iron  steps 
looking  down  m  the  gardens,  and  feeling 
vaguely  conscious  that  for  his  despondency 
the  S(;ene  was  largely  responsible.  A  line 
of  thill,  grey  houses — none  boasting  even 
the  quasi-distinction  of  semi-detachnieiit — 
sti"efcched  away  on  both  sides  interminably, 
and  the  strips  of  gardens  belonging  to  them 
were  depressing  to  a  degree.  The  ideal  was 
a  yellow  sea  of  new  gravel,  islanded  by 
small  circular  fiovver-beds.  There  was  a 
notable  exception  —the  domain  of  two  young 
bachelors,  who,  with  no  respect  for  Society's 
claim,  used  their  garden  for  purposes  of 
selfish  gratification.  Its  width  enabled  tiiem 
to  swing  hammocks  from  wall  to  wail,  and 
in  these  they  would  recline  of  a  summer's 
evening,  as  biissfuily  contented  as  though 
beneath  were  beds  containing  a  dozen  potted 
geraniums,  instead  of  a  wilderness  of  grass 
and  weeds,  into  which,  it  was  said,  the 
neighbours'  cats  wandered  and  got  lost. 

Claude's  eyes  wearied  of  the  conventional 
horticulture,  with  its  tale  of  juvenile  wrongs 
(most  of  the  householders,  if  not  gardeners 
themselves,  were  the  cause  of  gardening  in 
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others),  and  dwelt  restfully  upon  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Suddenly  Claude's  inuscles  stifFoned. 
There  was  movement  in  the  long  grass,  wild 
life  was  astir  in  the  jungle.  Then  lie  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  rocky  body  pushing  a  path 
through  the  vegetation.  He  sprang  down 
tiie  steps  and  swarmed  over  the  wall. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Tyrell,  from  the 
dining-room  window,  saw  her  youngest  son, 
six  gardens  away,  carrying  a  tortoise.  She 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  lee  of  the  wall. 
Suddenly  the  tortoise  came  flying  into  the 
air,  and  tiien  the  child's  round  face  (purpled 
with  the  effort  of  elinibiug)  a]}peared  above 
the  brickwork.  The  process  was  repeated 
live  times.  As  he  got  nearci',  his  mother 
eould  appreciate  the  desperate  efforts  he  had 
to  put  forth.  Her  own  knees  felt  grated  in 
sympathy. 

"  It  is  very  cniel,"  she  said,  "  t(»  keep 
throwing  that  poor  animal  over  the  walls ; 
but  it  is  certain  he  could  bring  it  in  no  other 
way." 

With  his  pi'ize  in  his  arms,  Claude  rushed 
into  the  house  and  panted  upstairs  to  the 
dining-room. 

"I've  caught  him,  mother!    It's  a  wild 

tortoise  I  " 

Di'.  Wright,  wh<t  was  with  Mrs.  Tyrell, 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily. 

The  Ught  faded  from  Claude's  face.  In 
its  way  it  was  a  pathetic  thing  to  see  the 
self-reliant  hunter  reduced  in  a  second  to 
timid  childhood.  He  put  the  tortoise  down 
on  the  carpet. 

"  Isn't  it  a  wild  tortoise  ?  "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Not  strictly  a  wild  tortoise,"  said  the 
doctor  gravely  ;  "  but  no  doubt  it  is  exceed- 
ingly annoyed.  But  let  us  see  what  your 
sister  lias  to  say  to  it,"  he  added,  Margaret's 
queer  little  jump  being  just  then  audible 
upon  the  staircase. 

The  Mttle  girl  came  running  into  the 
room,  pushing  back  the  hair  from  her  face, 
a  concession  she  invariably  made  to  the 
presence  of  adults,  from  the  notion  that  it 
anticipated  criticism,  and  robbed  it  of  some 
of  its  force. 

"What  do  you  thinl^^^y^^^ngerous 
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bc'iist  ?  "  paid  the  doctor.  "  Claude  captured 
it  six  y;aTdens  from  here." 

Al  bbe  fii^ht  of  the  prixe,  Margaret  danced 
and  clapped  her  hiiuds. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  a  wild  tortoise  !  Isn't 
Claude  a  clever  boy  ?  " 

"  It's  a  shame  !  "  said  the  doctor  hotly. 
He  was  realising  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
juvenile  point  of  view,  that  gives  so  much 
pleasure,  must  conform  to  the  adult,  that 
gives  pleasure  to  no  one. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Uoherts's  tortoise,"  said  Mre. 
Tyreli.    "  Claude  took  it  by  mistake." 

Margaret  went  on '  her  hands  and  knees 
after  the  tortoise,  which  had  taken  cover 
under  the  sofa.  She  rose  dusty  and  tri- 
umphant. 

"  Mother,  1  looked  at  it  clc^ely.  It  is  as 
wild  as  ever  it  can  be." 

That  was  just  the  difference  between  the 
two  children.  When  Margaret  had  a  notion 
that  pleased  her,  adult  reasoning  to  the 
contrary  could  effect  no  lodgment  in  her 
mind.  Claude,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
always  being  brought  np  sharply.  A  word 
or  smile  from  his  ciders  siiowe<l  him  his 
doings  as  tlicy  appcai'cd  to  them,  but  with- 
out the  kindly  allowance  that  was  being 
made  for  his  tender  years. 

"  It  is  just  like  stealing  a  kitten,"  ho  said. 
"  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  whacked." 

"  T  wisli  it  was  me  that  had  caught  it," 
said  Margaret  stoutly. 

"  Claude  must  taJte  it  back  tliis  evening 
when  Mr.  Roberts  is  liome,"  said  Mrs. 
Tyrell.  "  And  mind,  Claude,  you  are  to 
explain  that  you  thought  it  was  wild,"  she 
added,  suspecting  that  her  sou  would  rather 
be  thought  criminal  than  over-young. 

So  in  the  evening  Claude  took  back  the 
wronged  creature  and  made  a  stammering 
apology. 

"  Really  now,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
"  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  beast 
might  very  well  have  been  a  wild  tortoise. 
Of  course,  in  that  case,  it  was  likely  to 
do  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  would  be  indebted  to 
anyone  hunting  it  down." 

"  If  you  see  any  other  monsters  in  our 
garden,"  said  the  younger  Mr.  Roberts — 
"lions  now,  or  any  such  fearful  wild-fowl, 
don't  hesitate  to  shoot." 

His  face  was  grave,  but  Claude  could  see 
the  laugh  in  his  throat. 

"  I  know  it  was  babyish  thinking  it  was 
wild  ;  but  I  am  only  seven." 

"  That's  all  right,  old  man,"  said  the  elder 
brother  hastily.    "We  weren't  making  fan 


of  yon :  and  you  can  have  the  tortoise  to 
keep." 

"Don't  tlii"ow  it  over  any  more  w'alls, 
though,"  said  the  brother.  "  Remember, 
it  is  a  Cheapside  tortoise,  and  has  been 
accustomed  to  a  kind  liome." 

Claude  stole  a  shy,  sideway  glance  at  them. 
They  were  still  inclined  to  laugh  at  him,  he 
thought ;  aad  to  be  laughed  at  was  the 
greatest  calamity.  He  did  not  feel  quite  at 
ease  until,  with  the  tortoise  in  his  arms,  he 
was  descending  the  front  steps. 

"  Nice  little  beggar  1 said  the  eider  Mr. 
Roberts,  closing  the  door. 

Wiicn  Claude  returned,  Margaret  was 
triumphant. 

'*  There,"  she  said,  "  that  proves  it  was 
wild ! "  Upon  jVfr.  Roberta's  pretended 
generosity  she  poured  swift,  feminine  scorn. 
"  If  it  wasn't  wild,  it  was  a  pet ;  and  do  you 
think  anyone  would  give  away  a  pet  to  be 
thrown  over  walls  " 

Under  her  influence  Claude  began  to  think 
that  the  day's  doings  had  not  been  wholly 
amiss.  Nothing  could  restore  the  first  lino 
delusion  ;  but  lie  could  see  what  a  starting- 
point  the  capture  was  for  conscious  niakc- 
l)elieve.  And  before  long  the  tortoise  was 
carrying  upon  its  back  a  whole  world  of 
juvenile  inventions. 

It  was  with  Margaret  that  tliey  oi'igiuated. 

"  Turtles  upon  the  island  !  "  she  exclaimed 
suddenly.  "  Then  at  least  we  need  not 
starve." 

"  Prom  the  tortoise  you  make  tortoise- 
shell  combs,"  said  Claude.  He  mentioned 
also  another  manufacture,  foi-  he  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  springs  of  juvenile  lore,  and  was 
too  young  to  have  forgotten. 

His  sister,  who  had  not  been  through  a 
similar  course,  glanced  at  him  approvingly. 
Hitherto  she  liad  let  her  younger  brother 
accompany  lier  imaginary  adventures  from 
necessity,  because  in  whatever  future  she 
sketched  he  claimed  a  share. 

"  When  I  grow  up,  I  shall  be  an  adven- 
turess," she  said  once. 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Claude  promptly. 

"  But  you  can't  be — boys  can't  be." 

"  I  shan't  be  a  boy." 

What  was  the  good  of  resisting  such  a 

child  ? 

But  now  it  struck  iier  that  Claude's 
company  might  be  a  real  advantage.  Since 
the  coming  of  the  tortoise  she  had  definitely 
chosen  as  her  career  that  of  shipwrecked 
voyager,  and,  aided  by  Claude's  knowledge 
of  industrial  processes,  she  saw  that  she 
OQuld  caiT7  the^3|f,V^feMfe  had  its 


"  'No  doubt  it  is  exceedingly  annoyed.'" 
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most  ffimoiis  professors.  Tliey  would  liave 
upon  their  island  all  the  animals  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  und  Claude  would 
know  the  hundred  articles  to  be  made  from 
their  hoofs,  horns,  and  iiide.  Witii  the 
same  thoroughness  they  would  attack  the 
plants  and  trees.  But  she  thouglit  it  as  well 
to  put  her  brother's  knowledge  to  a  further 
test.  She  mentioned  a  few  animals  at 
random,  and  was  told  a  dozen  uses  for  each. 

*'  Where  did  you  leani  all  that  ? "  she  ' 
aaked  admiringly. 

"  At  school.    Everybody  knows  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  papa  knows  it." 

"  Rats  !  "  said  Claude  indignantly.  The 
suggestion  that  there  was  aTiything  outside 
his  fatlier's  knowledge  w'as,  to  him,  almost 
wicked.  However,  Margaret  tried  the  experi- 
ment itt  the  tea-table,  her  father  being 
present,  and  from  the  whole  company  she 
could  not  extract  one  half  the  information 
that  her  brother — at  that  moment  solacing 
liimself  with  golden  ^rup  in  tbe  nursery 
— had  volunteered.  There  was  a  visitor 
present,  an  elderly  gentlemen,  who,  for  all 
liis  grey  beard,  was  not  ashamed  to  confess 
tliat  on  these  particulai'  subjects  he  knew 
nothing. 

"  You  sec,  my  dear,  I  have  had  to  give 
so  nnich  of  my  attention  to  tea  " — he  was  a 
broker  in  Mincing  Lane — "that  my  general 
education  has  suffered." 

"  But  yun  know  everything  about  tea," 
said  Margaret  kindly.  Claude's  superiority 
being  proved,  she  did  not  wish  to  put  anyone 
(least  of  all  a  visitor)  to  shame. 

"No,  my  dear,  not  even  all  about  tea." 

This  confession,  astoundingly  improbable 
as  it  seemed,  w^as  not  exaggerated,  for  when 
(■laudecanie  in  to  say  "  Good-night,"  he  beat 
the  tea  broker  upon  his  own  ground. 

"  This  gentleman,  Claude,"  said  Mr. 
Tyrell,  "  has  tea  sent  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

"  What  kinds  of  tea  ?  "  asked  Claude. 

Mr.  Tyrell  named  two  at  random,  and 
Mr.  Richards,  the  tea  broker,  added  a  half- 
dozen  more. 

"  Does  lie  get  Shoo  Shang  tea  sent  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Richards  had  never  heard  of  this  kind 
of  tea  ;  but  Claude,  who  really  understood 
the  subject,  persisted  and  described  the 
method  of  cultivation,  and  when  iiis  state- 
ments were  questioned,  produced  a  tinyyellow- 
covcred  guide  to  knowledge,  wherein  every- 
thing was  set  down  exactly  as  he  liad  said. 

"  Why,  bless  ray  soul !  so  it  is,"  said  the 
tea  broker.  "  What  ignoramuses  you  young 
people  must  tliink  us  !  " 


That  the  inforniatiou  was  likely  to  prove 
\"aluable  to  hiui  in  his  business,  was  shown 
by  his  giving  Claude  a  bright  shilling.  At 
least,  so  Margaret  argued,  and  she  realised 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  enormous  advan- 
tage that  Claude's  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
would  be  to  her.  She  visited  him  that  night 
when  he  was  in  bed,  being  anxious  to  get 
things  definitely  settled  before  anyone  else 
snapped  him  up. 

"  When  we  are  grown  up,  we  really  will  go 
on  adventures  together,"  she  said. 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Claude. 

"  You  won't  get  married,  or  bring  in  any- 
one else  ;  and  I  w'on't  get  married  or  bring  in 
anyone  else,  either." 

All  rigiit,"  said  Claude  ;  ^'  but  we 
couldn't  be  certain  of  being  shi]>wrecked. 
If  we  kept  on  going  voyages,  we'd  t>e  pretty 
sure  to  be." 

"  I  shall  be  a  woman  before  you  are  a 
man,  but  I'll  just  stop  at  home  until  you  are 
ready." 

"  Thank  you,  Margaret." 

Then  they  shook  haiids  upon  their  agi-ee- 
ment,  binding  themselves  to  one  another  by 
every  form  of  solemn  affirmation  known  to 
gently  nurtured  youth. 

From  that  lught  they  talked,  when 
together,  about  h'ttle  except  their  future 
home.  A  desert  island,  they  called  it,  and  at 
the  outset  it  had  been  one  ;  but  played  upon 
by  youthful  fancy,  it  had  blossomed  exceed- 
ingly, and  was  now  producing  astonishing 
flowers  and  frait.  To  make  the  most  of 
their  resources,  vegetable  and  animal,  kept 
Claude  constantly  busy,  and  he  used  to  object 
sometimes  that  the  hunter  and  the  fighter 
were  being  lost  in  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer.  It  wjis  so  easy  for  Margaret 
to  say  that  she  had  come  upon  a  dead 
elephant,  and  to  tell  her  brother  to  make  the 
fullest  \ise  of  it ;  but  that  is  no  small  task, 
iis  anyone  who  understands  elephants  will 
admit ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossible 
things  she  wanted  carved  from  the  ivory 
tusks. 

Of  course,  all  this  dealing  with  things  gave 
a  wonderful  charm  to  his  sister's  inventions, 
and  Claude  was  not  insensible  to  her  praise  ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  be  kept  at  work,  when 
she,  gun  on  shoulder,  was  starting  to  explore 
some  un visited  portion  of  their  domain. 
Surely  this  was  the  man's  privilege  !  But 
then  Margaret  was  eighteen  months  his  senior, 
and  it  was  really  very  kind  of  her  to  have 
him  at  all. 

"  Yon  are  only  a  very  little  boy,"  she  said 
ou  one  occasion,  when  (jir^^^^^f  her  sex 
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he  attempted  to  put  some  disability  upon  lier. 
If  only  all  boys  could  be  older  than  all  girls, 
thought  Clande,  the  world  would  be  simpler 
and  happier.  But,  as  amatter  of  fact,  Margaret 
was  much  the  better  explorer.    Claude  had 


eyes  for  little  besides  lions,  and  of  these,  as 
his  sister  complaiiiod,  they  had  already  more 
than  met  their  needs. 

Clande's  tortoise  remaincil  tlio  inspiration 
of  their  play,  and  they  owed  far  more  to  it 
than  tttey  reiilised.  Like  the  real  objects  in 
the  foreground  of  a  panorama,  it  gave  solidity 
to  all  the  rest.  And,  too,  its  existence  was 
liable  to  none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
other  island  possessions.  In  the  presence  of 
nnsynipathetic  adnlts  it  was  not  an  atom  less 
a  tortoise  (the  stand-by  of  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  from  time  innnemorial)  than  it  bad 
been  previously.    So  long  as  the  tortoise 


remained,  they  had  not,  after  a  period  of 
immersion  in  the  actual,  to  start  their  make- 
believe  afresh.  They  had  only  to  see  it 
make  one  of  its  periodic  dashes  for  liberty, 
and  the  whole  romance  was  living.  With 
flnshed  checks  they  darted 
in  pursuit,  and  having 
tnrned  the  tortoise  dexter- 
onsly  upon  its  back,  tlicy 
looked  into  one  anotlier's 
eyes  and  read  there  a  ijreat 
relief. 

It  was  Mar,iraret"s  desire 
to  liave  another  staitiiig- 
point  of  reality  tbat  led  her 
to  think  of  building  the 
house  in  the  tree.  The  idea 
had  fascinated  her  in  "  The 
Swiss  l^'aiiiily  Kobinson," 
and  she  had  always  thought 
that  the  snbjcct  might  have 
l)een  treated  at  greater 
length.  The  only  tree  in 
tlie  Tyrells'  garden  was  a 
barren  plum  tree.  It  was 
a  piirticularly  unaccommo- 
dating tree,  for  its  branches 
afforded  no  scope  for  a  big 
l)oy,  while  its  trunk  necessi- 
tated too  much  swarming 
for  the  only  kind  of  juvenile 
at  all  likely  to  utilise  it. 
(■landc  had  performed  the 
feat  once,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  this  disconnten- 
iuiced  ai'tilicial  aids.  His 
earnestness  had  even  im- 
pressed Margaret  with  tiie 
feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing essentially  feminine 
and  inferior  in  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  kind.  As  against 
a  house  in  a  tree,  however, 
the  objection  was  without 
weight.  One  does  not  swarm 
up  tlie  side  of  a  house  ;  the  n)ost  manly 
are  not  ashamed  to  m-dkv  use  of  sreps. 
Margaret  resolved  to  make  a  perfectly  easy 
ascent  to  the  branches  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
rest  of  the  honse-biiilding.  She  did  not 
mention  her  purpose  to  Claude,  fearing  that 
until  the  house  was  built,  or  at  least  begun, 
he  might  not  be  able  to  catch  the  right  point 
of  view.  She  waited,  therefore,  for  a  half- 
holiday,  when  he  was  going  out. 

"When  the  opportunity  came,  the  adven- 
turess got  from  the  tool-box  a.  hammer  and 
a  handful  of  tenpenny  naiis.  ft  was  her 
intention  to  driyf^^t^e  hj|^§i3iitflt|i^  trunk  at 
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intervals,  making  two  parallel  lines,  and  fco 
support  pieces  of  wood  (split-np  box-lids) 
upon  these,  thus  making  an  approach  at 
once  handsome  aisd  safe.  It  wonld  make  the 
ascent  quite  easy  if  a  skipping-rope  were 
thrown  over  the  lowest  branch,  the  two  ends 
hanging  down. 

With  the  impletiients  and  material  in  her 
pinafore,  Ihe  little  girl  stjirted  down  the 
garden.  Her  mother,  with  no  notion  what 
she  was  about,  watched  her  go.  To  the  end 
of  Mrs.  Tyrell's  life  the  picture  will  be 
present  to  her.  Xot  a  (Jay  will  pass  witiiout 
her  seeing  it.  There  is  the  thin  and  shabby 
strip  of  garden,  the  bright  Rimshiue,  and  tlie 
child's  dark  curls  rising  aud  falling  as  slie 
runs.  The  hat,  of  faded  crimson  plush,  had 
been  a  best  one,  but  had  long  since  come 
down  to  garden  use.  High  brown  boots 
came  well  up  the  tight  littie  legs.  There  is 
another  picture  thut  the  mother  sees  only 
when  she  is  cornpelleil— the  same  figure  lying 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  chunsy  St.  Bernard 
pup  solicitously  licking  her  face.  What 
length  of  time  had  intervened  ?  It  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Tyrell  only  a  few  minutes,  hut  it 
must  have  been  longer,  for  nails  were  found 
quite  a  distance  up  the  tree. 

Margaret  was  very  white  when  the  servants 
carried  her  in,  and  seemed  averse  from  making 
any  movement ;  but  she  suffered  little,  and 
the  boys,  who  judged  accidents  by  the  test 
of  bloodshed,  were  not  overwhelmingly 
impressed.  They  were  surprised  when  they 
came  home  to  find  that  tiic  doctor  liad  heoJi 
summoned. 

Claude  was  the  first  to  know  the  truth, 
and  it  was  because  his  bedroom  happened  to 
be  next  to  his  siscer's.  Mr.  Tyreli  was  not 
home  UTitil  nearly  niidniglit.  Groing  into  his 
daughter's  room,  he  chanced  to  awaken  the 
youngster.  Claude  waited  for  his  father  to 
emei^e,  but  there  was  so  much  delay  that  he 
went  out  on  to  the  landing  and  peeped 
through  the  crack  of  the  door.  Margaret 
slept,  and  his  father,  whose  back  was  towards 
him,  seemed  asleep  also.  To  see  better, 
Claude  pushed  the  door  a  little  further  open, 
thereby  occasioning  a  slight  squeaking.  Mr. 
Tyrell  turned  I'oimd  at  the  noise,  and  at  tlie 
sight  of  his  face  CUaude  rushed  back  to 
his  bed  and  drew  the  clothes  over  his  head. 
He  heard  his  father  go  downstaire,  and  at 
every  leaden  step  his  heart  sank. 

Margaret  kept  to  her  bed.  She  was  weak 
and  easily  tired,  and  the  doctor  came  every 
day.  Otherwise,  there  was  very  little  to 
indicate  the  di'eadfal  tiling  that  had  hap- 
pened.   Max  and  Walter  were  optimistic, 


and  spoke  of  seeing  her  miniing  about  in  a 
week  or  two  ;  but  Cluude  knew,  and  although 
he  spoke  to  no  one  upon  the  subject,  his 
mind  was  exercised  continually  by  the 
tragedy  and  by  its  bearing  upon  his  own 
conduct.  He  was  much  in  the  sick-room, 
he  and  the  tortoise — one  of  many  hundreds 
tliat  lay  basking  in  tlie  sun,  lie  told  Ids  sister, 
for  she  took  long  views  and  liked  to  be 
assured  tliat  su]iplies  were  certain.  The 
island  game  continued  ;  but  Claude  played 
it  now  with  a  troubled  conscience. 

"  We  really  wiU  go  voy^ea  when  we  grow 
up,"  the  invalid  would  say,  more  frequently 
now  than  before. 

How  could  it  be  right  to  encourage  her  in 
such  falsehoods  ?  Margaret  never  could  be 
an  adventuress ;  so  much,  at  least,  was 
certain.  If  Claude  went,  it  must  be  alone. 
But  could  he  go  alone  ?  Did  he  even  want 
to  ?  He  had  resented  his  sister's  domineer- 
ing ;  but  for  all  that,  he  had  come  to  rely 
upon  it.  Besi<les,  it  was  really  Margaret's 
island,  and  there  seemed  something  mean 
about  occupying  it  in  her  absence.  Without 
being  clear  as  to  his  own  preference,  Claude 
resolved  to  interpret  his  compact  with  his 
sister  generously,  and  to  consider  himself 
bound  to  her  for  life.  This  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  meet  an  attack  that  was  suddenly 
sprung  upon  him. 

"  You  don't  think  I  could  go  on  lying 
here  until  I  am  a  woman  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  I  dunno,"  replied  Claude. 

"  Anyway,  I'd  be  sure  to  get  well  some 
time." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Claude  gloomily. 

"  You  know  I  promised  to  wait  for  you 
until  you  were  a  man.  That  makes  it  only 
fair  you  should  wait  a  year  or  two  for  me." 

"I  will  wait  for  you,"  said  Claude,  "until 
you  are  thirty." 

Mai^aret  laughed.  No  children  really 
believe  that  they  will  ever  be  thirty. 

"  Rut  I  bet  I  will  soon  be  all  right,"  she 
said  ;  and  the  cloud  over  her  spirits  dispersed 
as  quickly  as  it  liad  gathered. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  family  the  prospect 
was  darkening.  The  weeks  slipped  away, 
and  with  them  the  last  faint  hopes.  Before 
hnrying  them,  Mr.  Tyrell  called  in  the 
services  of  a  famous  spine  specialist.  The 
physician  arrived,  and  Margaret  found  the 
momentous  interview — how  momentons  she 
did  not  guess — less  formidable  than  she  had 
feared.  The  great  doctor  was  just  a  kindly 
old  gentleman,  and  although  she  was  a  little 
frightened  when  lie  began  to  examine  her, 
he  talked  so  pleasaiitlvahat.whien  he  took 
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his  lcav(i  (which  he  did.  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  he  liad  daughters  of  his  own),  it  seemed 
to  the  httlc  girl  that  they  had.  beeu  having 
a  pleasantly  hifonnal  chat. 

Claude,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  a  walk, 
returned  ji^at  after  the  physician  had  gone. 
Tt  ^ai'e  him  a  shock,  seeing  the  coast  clear 
ami  I'ciilisiiifi;  that  the  iinportaiit  word  had 
been  s].iokcti.  'riia.t  it  was  a  bad  w(jrd  lie 
knewdirectly  lie  (;ntered  the  liousc.  Despair 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  passage  hke  a  fog. 
At  firat  he  feared  he  would  be  greeted  with 


a 


man,  I 
up  to  an 


embarrassing  sympatliy  :  but  the  family  were 
ah  niiseraljle,  and  seemingly  unaware  that 
the  blow  was  worse  for  him  than  for  tlieni. 
Max  and  Waiter  at  least  should  have  recog- 
nised that  with  Margaret  lie  came  first.  And 
then  he  cauglit  siglit  of  the  tortoise.  "Wliat 
a  lot  had  resulted  from  its  coining  into  the 
house  !  Well,  it  was  all  over  now,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  be  without  this  reminder 
of  what  could  not  be.  When  it  was  gone, 
jierliaps  lie  would  not  be  asked  to  endorse  so 
many  falsehoods. 


The  return  of  the  tortoise,  compared  with 
its  abduction,  wtis  a  very  tame  and  conven- 
tional affair.  Claude  packed  it  in  a  little 
hamper,  and  left  it  at  No.  113  with  his 
compliments. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Roberts  we  won't  be  wanting 
it  any  more,"  he  said  to  the  servant. 

Margaret  was  asking  for  Claude  when  he 
returned,  and  he  went  to  her  at  once  ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
not. 

"  I  dunno  that  I  care  so  mncli  for  being 
shipwrecked,"  he  said. 

His  sister  opened  her  eyes 
in  surprise.  How  could  any- 
one be  indifferent  to  such  a 
glorious  experience  ? 

"  When  1  am 
would  sooner  go 
office  like  father." 
"  Kow  silly  !  " 
"  I  shall  weai-  a  top-hat.  I 
will  liave  seven  t(.ip-liats— one 
for  e\ery  day  of  the  week  — 
and  we  will  live  together  in 
a  house  like  Mrs.  Smith's, 
with  toy  banjoes  on  the  draw- 
ing-room walls  and  hundreds 
of  Japanese  fans." 

'■  I  am  not  going  to  play  a 
game  like  that.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  island." 

She  began,  but  lacking  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  tortoise 
to  build  upon,  her  fancies 
collapsed. 

"  Fetch  the  tortoise,  ('laiide, 
and  we  caTi  play  pri)])erly." 

"  I  have  given  it  back  to 
Air.  Roberts." 

Margaret  coloured  to  tiie 
roots  of  her  hair. 

"  You  think  that 
ever  get  well.    You  are 
horrid,  mean  little  boy,  an 
I  won't  ever  speak  to  yo 
again  !  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Claude  ;  "  1  will  go  out 
and  play  by  myself  in  the  garden.  Fd 
rather." 

He  got  as  far  as  the  flight  of  iron  steps 
and  stopped  there  thinking. 

The  servant  at  Xo.  W'd  had  restored  the 
tortoise  to  the  garden,  and  it  was  now 
clamberuig  over  a  piece  of  dilapidated  rockery 
with  a  blazing  sun  upon  it,  for  the  afternoon 
was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  year.  Claude 
saw  the  island  again,  with  its  coral  reef  and 
the  waving  coc(j^n:at  p^iii^^t^^lfe^*^  could 


"'Tell  )^lr.  lioticrts  we  won't 
be  wanting'  it  any  more,'  he 
said  to  the  servant." 


I  won't 
a 
d 

you 
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'^o  advenUiriiiji  now  that  bis  sister  Imd  cast 
liiin  off  ;  but  lie  know  l)y  tliis  time  that  he 
woiiki  sooner  live  with  hei'  at  home,  alfchoii^li 
that  meant  the  unattractive  office.  And  she 
refused  now  to  have  anythiiiji  to  do  with 
him.  It  was  very  rough  on  a  fehow  wlio 
had  reaUy  tried  to  do  the  square  thing. 

And  then  Mrs,  Tyrell  appeared  and  filled 
the  cup  of  injustice  to  the  brim. 

"  Wiiat  have  you  been  saying  to  Margaret 
to  make  her  cry  ?  And  I  am  surprised  that 
tliis  afternoon  you  could  not  have  kept  with 
her." 

"  She  says  she  woiu't  ever  speak  to  me 

again." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  Now  run  straight  in 
and  make  it  up." 

Claude  went  reluctantly,  for  he  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Margaret's  last 
word  to  him  had  been  spoken. 

Her  greeting  at  first  puzzled  him.  Hearing 
him  enter  the  room,  she  turned  round  and 
vrelcomed  him  with  a  watery  smile. 

"  You  are  home  early  to-night.  How 
many  pounds  have  you  earned  to-day  ?  " 

Claude  tumhled  to  it  that  they  were 
living  together,  and  that  he  was  a  very  rich 
man.  Tliis  was  quite  likely,  for  Margaret 
had  established  him  in  business  as  a  tea 
broker. 


"  Papa's  friend,  Mr.  Hi(^bardfi,  who  waS 
here  some  time  ago,  is  a  tea  broker,  and  lie 
is  very  well  off'.  You  know  more  about  tea 
than  he  does,  so  they  would  }iay  you  more 
money." 

"  I  know  all  there  is  about  tea,  but  I  never 
heard  how  to  break  it,"  said  Claude  ;  "  but  I 
expect  I  could  learn." 

"  I  bet  you  could." 

So  they  played  that  Claude  was  a  rich  tea 
broker,  and  Margaret  kept  house  for  him ;  and 
although  it  was  a  poor  game  compared  with 
tlie  one  they  had  played,  there  was  fun  to  be 
squeezed  from  it  il'  tliey  tried  hard. 

"  M'^hen  we  are  both  grown  up,"  said 
Margaret,  "  we  really  will  always  live 
together." 

"  AVe  will,"  said  Claude. 

"  And  you  won't  get  married  or  bring  in 
anyone  else  ;  and  I  won't  get  married  or 
bring  in  anyone  else,  either." 

"  Honour  bright,"  said  Claude,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  say  *  Honest 
Indian  'about  tliat  ?  "  said  Margaret  wistfully. 

"  Honest  Indian  !  "  said  Claude  stoutly. 

The  little  girl  gave  a  sigh  of  content. 

"  What  T  like  about  '  Honest  Indian,'  " 
she  said,  "  is  that  n'hen  that  ia  said,  you 
know  everything  is  quite  settled." 


THE  RAIN. 

ipms  is  the  rhyme  of  the  rain  on  the  roof ; 

Tears,  all  tears,  slow  falling  tears — 
If  this  is  the  warp,  then  what  is  the  woof? 
Flesh  that  sorrows  and  flesh  that  fears. 

Ah !  poor  humanity  weeping  sore, 

Guilt  and  sorrow,  anger  and  shame. 

Oh!  who  could  peace  on  this  earth  restore? 

Who  shall  punish  and  who  shall  blame? 

Here  where  a  God  loved  much  was  slain. 
Since  He  hath  failed,  then  who  can  win? 
On  the  thirsting  ground  let  them  fall  again, 
Tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  sin. 

DORA  SIGERSON. 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


THE  ROMANCE  OE 


SALVAGE 


ENGINEERING. 


By  John  M.  Caelisle. 


IT  is  a  moot  point  whetlier  there  is  any 
ramification  of  marine  engineering  so 
fascinating  and  yet  so  precarious  as 
wreck-raising.  The  salvor  is  an  indis- 
pensable acquisition  to  the  shipping  world. 
In  tliese  days  of  gigantic  ocean  greyhounds, 
when  one  single  vessel  may  possibly  rcpi  c- 
seni  lialf  a  niillioii  sterling,  and  carrv  a 
valuable  and  extensi\'e  cargo  easily  wonli 
another  similar  sura,  it  wii]  be  recognised 
what  heavy  loss  would  continually  bo  in- 
curred if  the  wreck  scavenger  were  an 
unknown  being.  Many  a  vessel  rans  ashore, 
or  founders  in  shallow  water,  and  would  be 


such  as  the  Neptun  or  the  Svitzer  organi- 
sations. It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  reading 
to  learn  that  we  depend  upon  foreigners  for 
assistance  where  we  ought  to  lead  the  world. 
Yet  the  industry  is  a  peculiarly  Uicrative  one, 
as  tlie  proniinent  foreign  companies  have 
discovei'e<l  :  hence  their  present  proportions, 
with  their  wrecking  steamers  distributed 
througliout  the  worhl. 

The  hirgcst  and  most  import-ant  salvage 
company  is  tiie  London  Salvage  Association. 
Existing  under  the  cgin  of  Lloyds,  its  agents 
are  ubiquitous.  But  for  ]irai;tical  pui-poses 
it  has  only  an  organising  existence.  It 
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totally  lost  were  it  not  for  the  salvor  and 
his  innumerable  ingenious  appliances.  So 
expert  has  he  becoino  in  his  pailirahir  pro- 
fession that  nowadays,  unhiss  a  ship  foiuiders 
in  an  impenetrable  deptli  of  water,  or  is 
utterly  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  oc 
by  the  waves,  it  is  very  seldom  that  she  is 
totally  lost. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  tliis  country 
controls  the  great^t  partof  the  world's  mari- 
time traffic,  it  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy 
cireumstance  that  there  is  not  a  British 
salvage  company  in  possession  of  such 
elaborate  and  up-to-date  equipments  as  those 
owned  by  several  Continental  companies. 


possesses  no  plant,  and  conducts  most  of  its 
operations  by  contract  with  the  otiier  salvage 
companies,  mainly  upon  the  ]>riuciple  of 
"No  cure,  no  pay,"  a  basis  which,  no  matter 
how  satisfactory  it  may  lie  to  the  hrst  pjirty 
to  the  contract,  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
the  actual  salvors,  because  if  tlie  work  he 
not  accomplished,  they  receive  absolutely  no 
renmneration,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  expended  a  vEist  sum  of  money  upon 
their  uncompleted  scheme.  The  most  glaring 
instance  of  tiie  uncertainty  of  this  work  was 
the  case  of  the  steamship  Paris,  which  ran 
ashore  upon  the  Manaeles.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  appeared  but^^  si^pl^^^[j^^»]|^  remove 
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a  few  tons  of  rock  to  free  the  vessel,  yet  one 
or  two  salvi^e  compauies  essayed  the  task 
and  failed. 

The  annals  of  salvage  engineering  con- 
tain many  remarkable  achievements.  Take 
the  case  of  the  steanisliip  Utopia.  During  a 
heavy  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  this 
vessel,  an  Italian  emigrant  ship,  drifted  npon 
the  bow  of  H.M.S.  Anson,  with  the  result 
that  the  ram  of  the  battleship  knocked  a 
gaping  hole  in  her 
side.  She  rapidly 
filled  and  found- 
ered, dragging 
large  number  of 


but  there  wei-e  numerous  swift  currents 
which  militated  gainst  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  task.  Undeterred  by  these 
difficulties,  a  huge  cofferdam  was  erected 
upon  the  steamer.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the 
priucipie  invariably  adopted  by  Mr.  Armit 
for  raising  a  vessel,  and  he  has  found  it  to  be 
eminently  successful.  The  modus  operandi 
is  practically  to  extend  the  vessel's  hull 
upwards  from  the  deck  to  the  water  level. 
It  necessitates  strong  construction  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  tides  and  currents.  A 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  heavy  character 
of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance 
at  our  illustration,  showing  the  vessel  when 

raised.  In  this 
instance  the 
difficulties  en- 
countered by  the 
engineer  wore 
abnormal,  and 
the  cofferdam 
erected  was  stated 


passengers  witl 
her  to  a  watery 
grave.  When  day 
broke,  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be 
within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  land,  and 
her  masts  and 
funnel  were  visible 
above  bigh  water. 
Her  position 
offered  a  serious 
Hietiace  to  the 
navigation  in  the 
bay,  and  t  h  e 
authorities  oi-dered 
either  her  immedi- 


ate salvage  or 
destruction.  A 

survey  was  made,  and  the  results  of  the 
divers'  investigations  prompted  an  attempt 
to  raise  her.  She  was  lying  in  57  ft.  of 
water  at  the  stern,  and  at  a  slight  list. 
The  East  Coast  Salvage  Company,  of  Leith, 
one  of  the  foremost  salvage  organisations 
in  this  country,  undertook  the  contract,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Armit,  engineer  to 
the  company.  It  was  a  perilous  business. 
Not  only  was  the  rent  in  her  side  extensive, 
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by  several  authorities  to  be  a  triumph  of 
engineering  skill.  When  this  part  of  the 
work  had  been  performed,  divers  proceeded 
to  patch  the  rent  caused  by  the  battleship's 
ram,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the 
vessel  was  ready  for  raising.  ../-This  was 
accomplished  by  simply  pumping  out  the 
water  from  the  area  enclosed  within  the 
cofferdam.  Six  12-in.  Invincible  Centri- 
ft^al  Pumping  iBnginei^jMhSfei^^tJiemselves 
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THE  ss.  "hypatia"  was  haiskd — 


are  I'eniiirkable  and  ingenious  appliaTices  of 
trenieudouR  capacity,  were  set  to  work,  and  a 
combined  stream  of  water  equal  to  70  tons 
was  delivered  jter  minute.  Within  one  hour 
after  the  pumps  were  set  to 
work,  and  after  some  4,000 
tons  of  water  had  been 
removed,  the  vessel  was 
lifted  off  the  ground  and 
rose  steadily  to  the  surface. 
Aa  she  rose  she  was  towed 
towards  shore,  ultimately 
beached,  temporarily  over- 
hauled, and  then  towed  to 
Glasgow.  The  whole  of  the 
work  was  performed  within 
the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  months,  a  highly 
creditable  achievement. 

But  it  is  not  always  tiiat 
the  work  proceeds  so  smoothly  and  no 
hitches  or  misadventures  are  encountered. 
The  SS.  Hi/puiUi  pioved  a  veritpahle  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  salvage  engineers  who 


attempted   her  re- 
covery,  i'our  times 
she  was  brought  to 
the    surface,  and 
as   many  times, 
through  the  failure 
of  some  portion  of 
the  raising  appara- 
tus, she  sank  again. 
On  the  fifth  occa- 
sion, however,  the 
salvors  made  sure  of 
theirquarry,  andthe 
refractory  steamer 
was  recovered, 
'^riie  process  of  recovering  wrecks  depends 
upon  the  local  conditions  and  the  position 
of  the  cmft.    AVhen  the  Fnffin  lightship,  off 
Queenstown,  foundered  during  a  gale,  she 
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THE  FIFTH  ATTKHIT  WAS  KBCOVlfK^:D. 


was  brought  to  the  surface  again  by  a  curious 
uietliod.  At  low  tide  two  barges  took  up 
their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  sub- 
merged vessel.  Thick,  strong  cables  were 
then  passed  from 
one  barge  under 
the  sunken  wreck, 
and  up  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  other 
barge.  The  cables 
v\^ere  then  drawn 
taut.  When  the 
tide  rose  again,  the 
wreck  was  neces- 
sarily lifted  off  the 
ground,  and  towed 
ill  shore  until  she 
once  more  rested 
upon  the  shelving 
bottom.  At  the 
next  low  tide  tlie 
cables  were  once 
rfliore  dmwn  taut, 
HosiedbyVaii©Qgljigk  water 
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the  vessel  was  once  more  lifted,  the  process  beiii<^  rcjuniLed  imtii  tlie  ligbtehip  was  beached, 
a  battered  and  broken  tmik.  This  was  also  the  niothod  employed  in  the  raising  of  the 
Eurydice,  which  foundered  off  the  fsle  of  Wight  several  years  ago. 

In  shallow  waters,  when  the  proportions  of  the  submerged  wreck  are  adaptable,  and 
the  local  conditions  are  propitious,  the  wreck  is  sometimes  raised  by  means  of  pontoons. 
These  are  huge  rectangular  caissons,  which  are  tilled  with  water  and  sunk  near  the 
wreck,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  means  of  cables.  The  water  in  the  pontoons  is  then 
displaced  with  air,  and  the  lifting  that  is  thus  exerted  is  tremendous.  As  the  pontoons 
gradually  rise  to  the  surface,  the  wreck  to  which  they  are  secured  is  also  lifted.  This 
work,  however,  is  fraught  witli  many  difficulties,  since  should  a  cable  break,  or  the  pontoons 
not  rise  evenly,  all  the  preparatory  work  may  be  suddenly  undone.  Notably  was  this  the 
case  in  the  raising  of  a  dredger  which  sank  iii  the  River  Elbe.  Pontoons  were  sunk  into 
position,  and  huge  trestles  were  erected  to  act  as  levers  to  right  the  vessel  when  lifted. 
Suddenly,  however,  without  the  slightest  warning,  and  while  the  strain  was  at  the  maximum, 
they  collapsed,  and  the  wreck  sank  back  into  its  river  bed,  destroying  the  work  of  several  weeks. 

During  heavy  gales  it  is  no  nnconimon  circumstance  for  a  vessel  to  be  caught  up  by 
a  wave  and  stranded  upon  the  coast.  When  the  sea 
calms  down,  the  ship  is  left  high  and  dry,  far  away 
from  her  native  element.  Invariably  the  vessel  only 
sustains  a  trifling  damage,  and  the  salvor  consequently 
sets  to  work  to 'devise  a  means  of  restoring  the  ship 
to  the  sea.  Sometimes  a  wooden  slipw^ay  will  be 
erected,  and  the  vessel  hauled  along  this  improvised 
roadway,  which  is  thoroughly  greased  with  some 
unguent  to  facilitate  the  operation.  A  much  more 
general  method,  however,  is  to  construct  a  temporary 
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canal  from  the  point  wliere  the;  ship  is  stratidBiI  to  the  tipen  sea,  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
vessel  to  pass  through  it,  and  then  at  high  tide  to  tow  the  vessel  seawai-ds.  In  the  case 
■of  a  sandy  coast  this  operation  is  both  laborious  and  difficult,  since  the  stilvage  engineer 
liivs  to  devise  a  means  of  preventing  the  work  he  has  accomplished  at  low  water  from  being 
destroyed  when  the  sea  vises  at  high  tide.  The  banks  of  the  improvised  water>vay  are 
lined  with  sacks  filled  with  sand,  and  this  prevents  the  channel  from  being  filled  with 
silt  by  the  action  of  the  tide. 

A"^  unique  salvjig(^  feat  wws,  the  recovery  of  the  SS.  Corvijii  Mah/im.  This  vessel  was 
caught  in  tiie  ice  oft'  Oteliakctff,  in  tlie  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  jamming  ice-fioes  tlireateried  to 
CTUsli  her.  T!ie  ice-lireaking  steamer  Eniiar/c  was  unknown  in  iliose  days,  otherwise  her 
rescne  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  the  salvors  :  but  the  engineers  had  to  resort  to 
their  own  ingenuity  and  resources  to  iiccompHsh  the  object.  They  cut  a  channel  through 
the  solid  ice  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel.  Quite  an  unusual 
scene  of  activity  and  bnstle  was  imparted  to  the  scene  by  the  operations.  j\o  less  tliaii  fifty 
teams  of  horses  and  sledges  and  2ini  labourers  were  requisitioned  to  remove  the  ice,  while 
another  .ship  was  utilised  to  dredge  the  channel  to  keep  it  open  until  the  vessel  was  able  to 
proceed  on  her  way. 

Occasionally,  wlieti  a  vessel  founders  in  shallow  water,  and  the  damage  caused  is  not 
very  extensive',  divei-s  descend,  patch  up  iiie  hole,  and  then  tightly  and  securely  batten 
down  all  the  hatches,  rendering  them  perfectly  watertigiit.  Pumps  are  then  requisitioned 
to  remove  tlie  water  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  As  the  water  is  thus  withdrawn, 
and  no  water  can  re-enter  the  iiolds,  the  wreck  is  bound  to 
rise  uiiul  she  attains  her  original  normal  floating  position, 
when  she  is  towed  into  dry  dock  and  then  repaired. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  accomplishments  in  the 
work  of  marine  salvage  was  the  recovery  of  the  steamer 
Milwaulm,  or  rather,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  craft. 
She  was  a  large  steamer  of  7,300  tons,  and  was  en  routs  from 
the  Tyne  to  New  Orleans,  via  the  north  of  Scotland,  when 
she  ran  upon  the  rocks  near  Aberdeen.      It  was  a 
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lameiiUible  disaster,  because  the  vessel  was 
practically  new.  The  underwriters  deter- 
mined ou  the  ditfieult  work  of  salvage,  and 
entrusted  the  Jjiverpool  Salvage  Associa- 
tion with  the  task.  The  vessel  was  firmly 
jammed  upon  the  rocks,  and  her  fore  part 
was  extensi  vely  damaged  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  incessantly  bumping 
her  on  the  rocks.  Recognising  that  the 
salvage  of  the  vessel  in  its  entirety  was 
absolutely  impossible,  Captain  Bachelor,  an 
experienced  engineer,  who  was  superintending 
the  work,  decided  to  save  her  most  valuable 
s'^ction — that  is,  the  after  jiart,  containing 
ulie  machinery,  boilers,  etc.  By  the  aid  of 
a  belt  of  dynamite  cartridges,  placed  round 
the  hull  of  the  ship  at  the  desired  point  ot 
severance,  the  vessel  was  cut  m  two.  This 
was  an  extremely  delicate  operation,  siTicc 
unremitting  care  had  to  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  explosions  of  the  cartridges 
from  damaging  the  boiler-room  bulklieads. 
The  actual  cutting  occupied  several  dap, 
and  500  lbs.  of  dynamite  were  consumed 
in  the  operation.  The  task  was  success- 
fully and  cleanly  accomplished,  and 
the  after  jiart  of  the  vessel  floated 
away  off  the  rocks.  Then  another 
danger  arose.  The  enormous 
weight  of  the  engines  and  boilers 
caused  that  end  of  the  severed 
portion  to  sink  deeply  int 
the  water,  and  great  anxiety 
was  evinced  by  the 
engineer  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  engine- 
room  bulkheads  l>eing 
sufficient  to  witlistand 
the  tremendous  pres- 
sure. Tlte  Miliraukee 
was  constructed  so 
strongly,  however,  that 
not  the  shghtcst  sign  s 
of  the  bulkheads 
collapsing  under  the  unusual  pressure  was 
observed,  and  in  this  curious  plight  the 
saved  portion  of  the  Milumikm  was 
towed  back  to  the  Tyne,  a  distance  of 
lf>0  miles,  and  the  steamer  actually  assisted 
the  tugs  as  far  as  possible  with  lier  own 
engines.  When  she  arrived  at  the  ship- 
yard of  Messrs.  Swan  and  Hunter,  who 
had  originally  built  her,  a  new  fore  part 
was  constrncterl  and  spliced  to  the  saved 
section.  This  was  no  easy  task,  but  so 
skilfully  and  carefully  was  the  work  fulfilled, 


that  the  second  Miltriuihp.e  only  differed 
from  !ier  prototype  by  six  tons  in'  her  gross 
tonnage. 

The  work  of  the  salvage  engineer  has 
heci!  considerably  facilitated  by  the  inven- 
tion of  ingenious  appliances,  without  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  The 
centrifugal  pump,  an  apparently  insignificant 
contrivance,  has  done  much  to  revolutionise 
salvage  engineering.  Then,  again,  how 
would  the  salvor  fare  without  the  valuable 
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assistance  of  the  divej-  ?  Probably  the  diver 
is  his  most  essential  acquisition,  since  the 
major  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  performed 
under  water.     The  majority  of  the  divers 

for  this  branch  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Siebe, 
Gorman  and  Co.,  the  well-known  manufac- 
turers of  submarine  equipment,  and  are 
always  thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable 
men.  Tt  is  through  the  courtesy  of  this 
firm  that  we  are  enabled  to  publish  many 
of  the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article. 
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No.  IV.— THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PLACE. 


"TTT  was  my  good  fortune,"  said  the  bar- 
I  rister,  when  his  turn  came  to  tell  a  story, 
"  to  spend  my  summer  holidays  in  the 
days  of  youth  at  a  Perthshire  farmhouse  which 
stood  among  hills  where  the  plain  of  Strath- 
more  begins  to  rise  into  tiie  Graiitpians. 
There  was  a  little  river  to  tish,  and  Ijalf-a- 
dozen  horns  where  a  boy  could  catch  trout 
with  liis  liaiid,  and  inocn's  across  wliich  he 
could  ride  on  his  pony,  and  an  endlcHs  change 
of  scene,  from  helping  with  the  harvest  to 
going  out  to  the  shooters  on  the  Twelfth, 
from  gathering  together  a  herd  of  Highland 
cattle  on  the  ltill--wlio  had  to  be  very  deli- 
cately handled — to  visiting  a  tinker's  encamp- 
ment among  the  broom,  where  the  man 
repaired  pots  and  pans,  and  the  woman  told 
fortunes.  But  the  glory  and  inexhaustible 
attraction  of  tlie  place  was  an  old  castle 
which  by  that  time  had  fallen  into  ruins, 
and  for  which  no  one  cared,  and  therefore  it 
was  at  all  tinies  at  the  disposal  of  a  lad  in 
whom  tlie  spirit  of  romance,  fed  by  Seott 
and  Feuimore  Cooper,  was  beginning  to 
stir.  Some  fighting  laird  on  tlic  border 
line  between  the  Highlands  and  the  Low- 
lands, who  never  knew  when  the  Oaterans 
would  come  over  the  moor  from  the  glens 
above  and  raid  the  cattle  he  had  fed  for  the 
Southern  markets,  had  chosen  the  site  with 
care.  Upon  tw  o  sides  there  was  a  deep  little 
glen,  with  a  burn,  running  at  the  foot  and 
some  fine  old  trees  on  the  slopes,  and  here 
the  cattle  of  the  district  coaid  be  sheltered 
in  time  of  danger.  On  the  top  of  the  steep 
side  of  the  glen  the  castle  stood,  and  the  land 
sloped  away  from  it  down  to  a  river,  and 
beyond  the  river  it  rose  again  into  a  little 
plain  which  in  the  olden  times  was  covered 
with  wood.  When  I  could  not  fish  any 
more,  and  nothing  was  doing  on  the  moor, 
then  I  spent  my  afternoons  in  the  castle  or 
wandering  about  the  den,  and,  as  boys  will 
do  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  1  reconstructed 
the  history  of  the  past ;  and  that,  I  suppose, 
explains  what  happened,  or  rather,  it  explains 
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how  I  lay  open  to  the  impression  which  I 
suggest  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

'*  It  was  not  difficult  to  rebuild  the  castle, 
which  had  been  a  fortified  house  of  four 
floors,  with  no  windows  on  the  lower  floor, 
only  portholes,  with  projecting  turrets  at 
two  of  the  four  comers,  and  most  likely 
a  range  of  low  houses  for  horses  and  ser- 
vants, with  an  arched  gateway  completing 
the  square.  If  one  climbed  carefully  to  the 
second  floor,  he  could  trace  a  dining-hall, 
with  its  huge  fireplace  and  row^  of  windows  ; 
and,  looking  up,  he  could  see  the  remains  of 
a  little  bedroom  which  opened  into  a  turret ; 
and  once,  when  no  one  was  by  to  damp  my 
daring,  I  managed  to  reach  this  bedroom, 
and  looking  through  the  turret  window, 
could  see  across  the  plain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  imagined  how  one  might 
signal  to  a  house  in  the  distance. 

"That  afternoon  I  not  only  rebuilt  the  castle, 
but  I  also  tenanted  it  with  a  laird  who  had 
been  out  in  the  Fifteenth,  and  was  going  out 
in  the  Forty-Five— having  for  the  time  come 
to  terms  with  the  Caterans  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  love  for  the  Stuarts  and  a  common 
hatred  of  all  governments.  I  gave  him  a 
handsome  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Highland  chief ;  and  being  in  a  generous 
mood,  I  enriched  him  with  a  beautiful 
daughter,  whose  love  story  I  intended  to 
work  out  after  I  had  settled  the  history  of 
the  family  and  thoroughly  furnished  the 
house.  About  sons  I  was  not  certain,  but 
was  inclined  to  allow  them  one,  who  would 
distinguish  himself  greatly  at  the  Battle  of 
Preston  Pans ';  but  his  career  was  also  re- 
served. There  were  traces  of  fish-ponds  on 
the  southern  slope,  and  the  remains  of  a 
garden  ;  and  after  filling  the  ponds  and 
laying  out  the  garden  on  a  generous  scale,  I 
gave  my  attention  to  a  special  corner  under 
the  castle  wall  where  there  stiU  lingered  the 
relics  of  a  pleas;uincc.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  this  was  the  lady's  own  particular 
garden,  for  there  were  wild  rose  bushes  and 
plants  of  thyme,  and  a  yow^  tree,  which  had 
no  doubt  once  been  carefully  trimmed,  and 
also  a  fine  old  birch,  benmth  whose  shade  I 
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placed  a  Beat.  Sitting  there  Id  iinaginatiou, 
oDe  could  look  down  into  the  den,  and  hear 
the  water  running  over  the  stones,  and  see 
cattle  among  the  trees,  just  as  they  had 
been  herded  there  for  fear  of  raiders  ;  the 
flowers  were  blooming,  and  outside  this 
sanctuary  tiie  pigeons  were  cooing  at  their 
dovecote.  Tlirough  an  opening  in  the  yew 
hedge  one  could  see  the  afternoon  sun 
shining  on  the  fish-ponds.  From  the  open 
window  of  the  hall  M.bo\'e  1  heard  the  clash 
of  swords,  and  knew  that  the  laird  and  his 
son  were  fencing,  and  from  the  high  turret 
of  my  young  lady's,  room  streamed  out  a 
Jacobite  song.  I  was  so  pleased  with  my 
creation  that  I  determined  to  complete  the 
work  while  at  it ;  and  as  it  is  tiresome  to 
invent  when  you  are  standing,  I  went  ronnd 
the  corner  of  the  old  birch  tree  and  lay  down 
on  the  grass.  I  slmt  my  eyes,  that  I  might 
better  see  what  was  within  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  with  ine  what  happens  to  other  people 
when  they  close  tlieir  eyes  in  order  to  hear 
the  sermon  better  and  be  relieved  from  the 
distractions  of  the  outer  world,  I  fell  asleep. 

"  When  I  awoke— although,  of  course,  this 
is  an  ambiguity  of  language — the  sun  had 
long  been  westering,  and  it  was  dusk  round 
the  old  castle.  How  it  came  to  pass,  \  d  id  not 
think  then  and  need  not  speculate  now,  but 
tile  scene  had,  as  it  were,  grown  and  tilled  up. 
so  that  I  was  saved  any  more  need  foi' 
romancing.  The  trees  in  die  den  were 
smaller  than  when  I  fell  asleep,  but  there 
were  more  of  them,  and  the  cattle  were  not 
as  large  nor  as  well  bred  as  my  good 
farmer's  cows,  but  of  them  also  tliere  were 
more.  As  1  looked  round  the  corner  of  the 
birch,  I  saw  the  sweetest  of  little  gardens, 
completely  shut  in  by  a  high  hedge,  well 
stocked  with  flowers,  chiefly  white  roses.  In 
tlie  garden  there  was  a  little  summer-house, 
hidden  under  the  castle  wall  and  covered 
wirii  ivy,  so  cunningly  concealed  that  two 
people,  at  least,  might  meet  tliere,  and  no  one 
in  the  castle  be  any  the  wiser.  There  was  a 
stir  of  life  about  the  place,  although  every- 
thing was  rougher  and  more  common  than  I 
had  imagined  my  ancient  keep  to  be,  except 
the  garden,  which,  with  its  flowers  and  well^ 
kept  border,  proved  that  one  of  the  family 
had  feeling  and  good  taste.  The  voices  that 
came  from  tlie  courtyard  were  loud  and 
rough,  and  through  the  hedge,  although 
I  did  see  the  lish  -  pond,  I  also,  by 
another  opening,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  huge 
manure-heap,  which  could  not  be  far  from 
the  front  door  of  the  castle.  The  windows 
of  the  room  above  my  head  were  certainly 


glazed,  but  seveiul  of  the  panes  were  broken 
and  some  were  repaired  with  wood.  There 
were  no  dainty  hangings,  and  someone  had 
hung  his  coat  outside  to  dry  in  the  sunshine, 

which  was  now  I'apidly  dying  away.  Only 
men's  voices  came  from  the  room,  with  a 
strong,  coarse  accent ;  and  1  was  certain  that 
my  idea  of  cavaliers,  daintily  dressed,  sitting 
in  an  oak-panelled  room  drinking  a  iiealth 
to  the  KiTig  over  the  water,  would  be  rudely 
dispelled  if  J  climbed  up  the  ivy  and  looked 
in  upon  the  Laird  of  Kiunochtry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  not  only  did  not  climb,  but 
T  was  not  able  to  move  from  my  hiding- 
})lace  beneath  the  birch  tree.  I  was  held 
there  as  by  a  speJ^  seeing  everything  and 
entering  Into  everything,  but  unable  to  say 
a  word  or  lift  a  hand.  From  the  beginning 
1  know  tiiat  something  was  going  to  happen, 
and  that  it  would  be  terrible  to  behold,  but 
that  I  should  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  I  was  now  pn^sent  with  one  con- 
sciousness at  some  date  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  looking  upon  life  in  my  oM 
castle  as  it  ilsed  to  be ;  but  with  my  other 
conscionsness  I  was  in  the  nineteenth  century 
—a  lad  who  fished  in  the  burn  beneath  and 
had  made  his  own  romances  about  the  castle. 
And,  in  passing — though,  of  course,  in  those 
days  1  did  not  work  the  idea  out — is  it  not 
possible  to  be  with  one  conscionsness  in  one 
century  and  one  place,  aTid  with  the  other 
consciousness  in  anotlier  century  and  in 
anotlier  place  ?  And  may  it  not  be  possible 
-  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  with 
any  other  speculation — for  the  atmosphere 
round  one  to  be  so  chai'ged  with  tragic 
events  that  they  may  become  visible  to  a 
person  in  a  susceptible  state,  as  secret  writing 
contained  on  paper  can  be  flung  out  when 
exposed  to  heat  ?  Even  as  I  stood,  I  felt  like 
two  people,  and  the  one  of  tiie  nineteenth 
century  was  disappointed  and  disgusted  with 
the  sight  of  the  courtyard,  and  a  slatternly 
woman  crossing  the  manure-heap,  and  that 
most  unroinanttc  garment  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  the  remains  of  food  cast  out  from 
the  window  upon  the  grass  near  my  tree. 
But  if  romance  be  love  and  war,  I  should 
have  enough  before  all  was  done. 

"The  voices  ceased  in  the  dining-room, 
and  a  minute  later  I  heard  them  in  the 
courtyard  ordering  the  horses  to  l)e  brought, 
and  announcing  a  journey  to  Blair,  where 
the  Lairds  of  Balhousie  and  Craighall,  to- 
gether with  other  drinking  worthies  of  the 
district,  were  to  hold  a  carouse  for  the  night. 
An  old  man,  short  in  stature,  but  strongly 
built,  clad  in  hodden  greys  with  riding  boots, 
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and  armed  with  a  sword  at  his  waist,  I  took 
to  be  Kinnoohtry  himself  ;  and  the  young 
man,  taller  and  slighter,  but  also  powerful, 
who  was  armed  with  a  lighter  sword  and 
was  rather  more  fashionably  dressed,  I  con- 
cluded was  the  young  laird.  They  told 
someone  whom  I  could  not  see,  but  took  to 
be  a  serving-man,  that  he  need  not  expect 
them  home  that  night ;  and  riding  away,  mey 


that  young  Kinnochtry  was  singing 
Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray.' 

"Ye  Tiiylands  aud  ye  LawlnndSj 
Oh!  whar  hae  ye  been  ? 
They  have  alaia  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
And  faae  laid  him  oa  the  green. 

Now  was  be  to  ye,  Huntly, 
And  wherefore  did  ye  aae? 

I  bad  yoQ  bring  him  wi'  you, 
But  forbad  you  hiin  to  elay. 


'The 


'  Dinna  let  mair 
Mood  be  Bhed.'" 


left  a  charge  that  the  keep  be  securely 
locked  before  night  fell,  and  a  good  watch 
be  kept,  lest  any  Highland  limmer  should 
creep  into  the  den  and  steal  the  cattle.  I 
listened  till  the  ,80und  of  their  horses'  feet 
died  away  in  the  distance,  and  I  marked 


And  the  last  I  heard  coming  back  to  the 
keep  on  the  quiet  evening  air  waa  :— 


'Oh  !  lang  will  bis  lady 

Luke  ouer  the  castle  Downe, 
Ere  she  sees  the  Karl  of  Murray 
Come  sounding  thftw  the  tonne. 
Hosted  by  VjOOQIC  2 
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"  There  seemed  to  nie  such  a  riiifj  of  satis- 
faction and  of  triumph  in  the  singing  that 
I  was  haunted  with  fear  of  some  tragedy, 
and  wondered  whether  the  Highland 
Caterans  were  watching  on  the  moor  above, 
and  would  seize  tlie  chance  to  spoil  the 
castle  while  the  Laird  and  his  son  were 
drinking  in  Blair  to  the  health  of  the  King 
across  the  water. 

"Another  voice  began  to  sing,  and  this 
time  it  was  a  woman's,  but  the  song  was  one 
I  did  not  know  and  was  full  of  sadness. 
I  looked  up  to  discover  whence  it  came,  and 
I  saw  a  young  woman  lean  out  from  a  turret 
window  and  look  down  on  the  courtyard 
and  the  garden  and  the  den,  either  to  see 
whether  someone  was  tliere  whom  she  wished 
to  meet,  or  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
looking.  She  witlidrew  her  Itead,  and  next 
time  she  appeared  she  heid  in  her  liand 
something  like  a  small  white  sheet.  Once 
moi'e  she  reconnoitred,  and  now  I  understood 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  observed  ;  and 
when  everything  seemed  safe,  for  I  did  not 
count  beneath  the  birch — indeed,  I  did  not 
count  at  all  in  the  incident — she  lifted  the 
sheet  in  her  two  hands  and  waved  it  as  one 
waves  a  flag.  Once,  and  then  at  intervals, 
twice  and  thrice  ;  and  then  she  withdrew,  and 
for  a  little  1  heard  the  wail,  for  it  was  rather 
that  than  a  song.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
her  voice  died  into  silence,  and  all  was  quiet 
except  for  ilic  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the 
dens  and  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons  as  they 
went  to  rest.  And  the  sun  was  now  wester- 
ing fast.  The  water  sang  a  pleasant  song 
beneath,  and  all  Nature  spoke  of  peace,  yet  I 
knew  something  was  going  to  liappen.  For 
whom  had  the  young  woman  signalled  ?  What 
did  it  mean,  if  she  had  waited  till  her  father 
and  brother  were  gone  ?  Would  he  come,  who- 
ever he  was  ?  and  was  he  her  lover  ?  and  if  he 
came,  would  he  be  discovered  by  the  serviog- 
foik  ?  And  was  it  certain  t.hat  Kinnochtry 
and  his  son  had  really  gone  to  Blair  ?  I 
did  not  like  their  loud  announcements,  aud  1 
thought  that  an  ill-omened  song  w^hich  young 
Kinnochtry  had  chosen. 

"As  I  was  speculating  and  putting  things 
together,  the  young  woman  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  castle  into  her  garden ;  and 
after  glant^ing  up  at  the  windows,  she  entered 
into  the  summer-house  and  sat  down  with 
a  sigh  whicii  I  could  hear  where  I  stood. 
She  was  simply  dressed  in  some  dark-coloin-ed 
cloth,  and  had  a  white  silk  kerchief  on  her 
neck  and  bosom,  and  her  oidy  ornament  was 
tlie  Jacobite  badge  of  the  white  briar  rose 
which  she  wore  at  her  breast  and  also  in  her 


hair,  for  she  was  bareheaded.  She  wiis  like 
her  brother,  tall  and  slight,  but  handsomer 
than  either  father  or  brother,  and  more 
refined,  with  fair  hair  touched  by  gold  and 
coming  down  low  on  the  forehead.  Her 
eyes  were  grey  aud  faithful,  lier  lips  full  and 
rich,  and  her  whole  expression  bore  witness 
to  an  affectionate,  trustful,  kindly  disposition; 
but  she  seemed  pained  and  fearful,  as  of  one 
whose  joy  in  life  had  been  dashed,  and  over 
whom  hung  the  shadow  of  some  calamity. 
And  I,  boy  though  I  was,  was  so  taken  with 
her  gentleness  and  her  contrast  to  everyone 
else  about  the  place  that  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  asked  what  ailed  her,  and  to  have 
told  her  that  in  me  she  had  at  least  one 
faithful  knight.  Within  the  summer-house 
she  began  to  sing ;  and  though  I  did  not  then 
know  the  ballad,  I  have  identiiied  it  since, 
and  among  all  the  songs  of  Scotland  there  is 
none  so  sad. 

"  0  Waly  !  VValy  !  up  yon  bank. 
And  Wa!y!  Waly!  down  yon  brae; 
And  Waly  !  by  yon  river's  side 
Where  my  love  and  I  was  wont  to  gae. 

Waly  !  Waly !  gin  love  be  bonny 

A  little  while  when  it  is  new  ; 
But  when  it's  aiild,  it  wasfs  caiild. 
And  weara  away  like  morning  dew. 

1  leant  my  back  nnto  an  aik, 
I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree  ; 
But  first  it  bowed  and  sine  it  brake, 
And  sae  did  my  fausc  lore  to  me, 

0  Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  (jlaw, 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  ofE  the  tree? 
0  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come, 
And  take  a  life  that  ^'eariea  me  ? 

"Still  singing,  or  rather  crooning,  she  came 
out  of  the  summer-house  and  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  den,  and  looked  down  to  see  if 

anyone  were  coming ;  and  then  she  suddenly 
started  and  looked  back  with  an  expression 
of  keen  alarm  upon  her  fiice.  Someone  w^as 
coming  from  the  courtyard.  She  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  once  more  searched  tlie  den 
to  see  if  he  were  there,  and  then  turned 
round  and  walked  across  the  little  gaT'den  to 
the  opening  in  the  yew  tree  hedge,  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  Laird,  her  father.  As 
I  suspected,  the  crafty  pair  had  not  ridden 
far,  and  now  the  father  had  come  stealthily 
back  to  catch  his  daughter  as  she  met  her 
lover.  And  the  son  ?  He  could  not  be 
far  off.  Had  he  gone  to  take  the  lover 
in  hand 

" '  Weel,  lassie,'  and  Kinnochtry's  voice 
was  charged ;with  cold  scorn,  'ye  seem  sur- 
])i'ised,.to  see  me  back,  and  no  niiglitily 
pleased.  I  expected  a  warmer  welcome  when 
your  brother  and  me  gave  up  a  nicht  at  Blair 
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\vi'  Kdiiic  of  Lliu  riulit  side  Ln  kef.']>  yo  com- 
pany. Were  ye  no  feered  to  be  left  nloiie 
\vi'  iiothin'  but  a  deaf  auld  wife  in  the  castle 
and  a  man  that  ye've  sent  away  on  an  errand 
to  the  muir  ?  Ye  have  a  bra\e  heart,  lassie, 
to  keep  hoose  by  yerscl'  when  there's  so 
many  queer  folk  aboot.'  And  he  fixed  his 
daughter  with  a  merciless  eye,  while  she  grew 
red  and  then  white  before  him  and,  visibly 


"  'I  met  him  fiahiog,  and  he  spoke  to  me. 


trembling,  reached  out  her  hand  to  the  hedge 
for  support, 

" '  No  doubt  ye're  wondering,  Marjorie, 
what  changed  our  minds  and  made  your 
brother  and  me  so  anxious  about  your  safety. 
It  was  a  bit  of  news  we  got,  and  I'll  no  deny 
it  has  touched  us  close.  A  wee  bird  came 
and  whispered  in  our  ears  that  a  neighbour 
from  across  the  river  wha  has  hated  us  as 
his  forebears  did  afore  him — and  I'm  no  say- 


ing that  we  lo\e  hini  aitlicr ;  no,  I'll  no  say 
that  your  brother  and  me  love  the  Laird  of 
Auchterhouse — was  coming  to  pay  a  call  this 
evening  to  Kinnochtry.  It's  no  the  first 
time  that  tlie  folk  of  Anchterhouse  have 
visited  Kinnochtry,  for  if  yeUl  tak  the 
trouble  to  come  round  the  corner  of  the 
keep,  I'll  show  you  the  veiTa  spot  where  old 
Anchterhouse  fell  shot  dead  by  my  father 
thirty  -  fi.ve  year  ago. 
That  was  the  last  caU 
he  made  here.  And 
this  man's  elder 
brother  stabbed  your 
uncle  in  Blair  market 
in  open  daylicht.  It 
was  throe  montlis  after 
that  he  was  buried 
himseP,  and  1  didna 
attend  tlie  funeral;  but 
had  it  no  been  for  me, 
and  this  guid  sword  by 
my  side,  there  would 
bae  heen  no  funeral  to 
attend.'  Marjorie  clung 
to  the  hedge,  but  said 
never  a  word,  fascin- 
ated by  her  father's 
grim  face  and  cold- 
blooded irony. 

" '  We're  Christians, 
lassie,  baptised  in  the 
kirk,  and  regular  ut- 
tendei"s  when  there's  no 
other  job  on  hand  ;  but 
releegion  has  limita- 
tions, and  your  brother 
and  mc  have  no  been 
hankering  to  see  the 
Laird  o'  Auciiterliouse 
at  Kinnochtry.  At  ony 
rate,  if  he  was  to  call, 
we  judged  it  better  for 
our  hoose,  besides  being 
more  polite,  lassie  — 
and  your  brother  and 
me  are  no  without  our 
manners  —  that  we 
should  be  present  to 
receive  him  and  to  gie  him  the  welcome  he 
deserves.'  And  Kinnochtry's  last  words  cut 
the  air  like  a  sword. 

"  '  We've  been  telt— but  yo'U  correct  me, 
Marjorie,  if  I'm  wrang,  for  ye're  a  truthful 
daughter  in  word  and  deed— that  this  is  no  the 
first  time  Anchterhouse  has  paid  his  respects, 
and  I'm  judgin'  he  was  astonished  there  was 
no  man  to  receive  him.  It's  been  an  over- 
sicht,  but  we'll  mak  u^^^ggj^e  nicht. 
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It  Wiis  ii  pity  thnt  he  didiia  come  in  the  dfiy- 
timc  iustt'iul  of  the  gloaming',  and  didiia 
come  round  by  the  front  gate  as  hiri  father 
did.  I  dimia  say  Jie  would  have  likit  tJie 
eonipaiiy  better,  but  tliere  would  have  been 
more  to  meet  him,  and  I'm  thinkin'  lie  vvonld 
have  stayed  longer.  But  we'll  do  oor  best, 
Marjorie,  me  and  your  brother,  to  make  up 
for  the  past.' 

"  His  daughter,  who  had  been  withering 
under  her  father's  terrible  face,  recovered 
herself  at  the  last  suggestion  and  looked 
fearfully  down  the  garden.  When  she  saw 
her  brother  standing  at  the  foot,  where  there 
was  a  piece  of  sward,  and  pcei'ing  down  the 
deit  through  some  bushes  which  hid  him 
from  the  sigiit  of  anyone  approaching,  she 
threw  herself  down  at  her  father's  feet  and 
caught  him  by  the  knees. 

"'Have  mercy,  father !' she  cried;  *  have 
mercy,  and  I'll  confess  all !  But  dinna  let 
mair  blood  be  shed;  for  surely,  surely  there's 
been  enough  black  trouble  between  Kiu- 
nochtry  and  Anchterhouse.  It's  no  his 
blame ;  it's  mine.  I  was  lonely  in  this  auld 
place  with  neither  mother  nor  sister,  and  yon 
and  James  aye  awa'.  I  wearied,  and  I  met 
him  fishing  on  the  river,  and  he  spoke  to  me  ; 
and,  father,  they  were  the  first  kind  words 
I  ever  had  from  a  man  of  oor  ain  rank.  Ho 
was  gentle  and  jdcasantwi'  nie,  and  I  know 
that  I  shotiidna  iuive  let  him  come  in  secret 
to  Kimiochtry  ;  but  I  loved  him,  and  I  kent 
ye  would  never  look  upon  his  face  in  peace. 
We  have  sinned,  and  I  confess  it ;  but  for 
my  mother's  sake  spare  him  and  me  ! '  But 
when  she  looked  up  at  her  father's  face,  she 
saw  no  sign  of  relenting. 

"  '  Auchterhouse  is  coming  here  the  nicht. 
I  dinna  deny  it,  though  wlia  telt  ye  I'll  no 
ask.  Call  back  -lames,  father,  and  let  me 
meet  Auchterhouse,  and  he'll  never  come 
here  again  in  secret,  I'll  give  ye  my  word. 
Have  pity  on  James,  if  ye  have  none  on  the 
other,  for  one  o'  them'll  fall ;  and  have  pity 
on  me,  for  I'll  be  the  cause  o'  the  death. 
Will  ye  let  me  go,  father  ? '  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  laid  her  hands  on  Kinuoch- 
try's  arm. 

"  *  Ka,  na,  lassie ;  ye  have  gone  aince  too 
often,  if  a'  tales  he  true,  to  meet  Auchter- 
house, and  ye'U  never  go  again.  I  wouldna 
say  but  there  micht  be  some  words  atween 
Auchterhouse  and  yir  brother;  but  it's  no 
for  me  to  interfere ;  and  by  my  soul, 
Marjorie,'  said  Kinnochtry  fiercely,  'it's  no 
you  that'll  come  atween  them  ! ' 

"  As  he  spoke,  Kinnochtry  took  his  daughter 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  across  to  the 


sumuier-honse  and  placed  her  there ;  and  then, 
standing  at  the  duur  with  her  shut  in  behind 
him,  he  asked  his  son  if  tiieir  visitor  was 
coming,  and  James  signalled  with  his  hand 
to  be  quiet. 

"  There  was  no  sound  in  the  garden,  save 
a  low  sobbing  from  the  snmmer-house,  and 
tlicu  a  miimte  later  the  bushes  parted  from 
the  edge  of  the  den,  and  Auchterhouse  came 
through  and  stood  face  to  face  with  young 
Kinnochtry.  The  light  was  fading  fast,  but 
there  was  enough  wherein  to  see  the  men, 
and  enough  for  Kinnochtry's  purpose. 
One  could  understand  at  a  glance  the 
fascination  which  young  Auchterhouse  had 
in  the  eyes  of  Marjorie,  for  he  had  been 
abroad,  and  was  more  a  gallant  than  the 
men  of  her  family.  So  far  as  tlie  face  of  him 
and  his  dress  went,  he  was  a  lover  of  whom 
no  girl  need  be  ashamed,  yet  from  my  birch 
tree  I  liked  not  the  expression  of  his  eye  nor 
the  sneer  upon  his  lips.  I  judged,  with  the 
insLinct  of  a  lad,  that  there  was  no  pity  in 
liim  either  for  man  or  woman  ;  and  while  my 
heart  bled  for  Marjorie,  I  could  not  wish 
success  to  Auchterhouse. 

"  It  was  young  Kinnochtry  that  spoke  first, 
and  it  was  plain  he  had  not  the  control  of 
his  father.  '  Ye  didtia  expect  to  meet  nie, 
or  ony  other  man  here,  my  lad,  when  ye  cam 
wi'  yir  false  fiuie  like  a  fox  in  the  gloaming 
to  steal  yir  game.  Yc  thought  to  meet  a 
foolish  lassie  whose  heart  ye  wiled  by  yir 
lyiu'  tongue  ;  and  it's  a  kiss  ye  were  expectin', 
bnt,  by  the  God  that  made  us,  it's  the  end  o' 
a  sword  ye  get.' 

"  Auchterhouse  glanced  once  at  Kinnoch- 
try, and  in  that  instant  he  caught  the  sound 
of  the  crying,  and  then  he  looked  the  brother 
up  and  down  with  mockeiy  on  his  face. 

" '  My  certes,'  he  said,  with  an  accent 
half  Scots  and  half  Southern,  '  I  was 
not  looking  for  the  pleasiire  of  meeting  the 
whole  family  of  Kinnochtry  in  one  iittle 
garden,  for  I  heard  that  the  Laird  and  you 
were  trysted  at  Blair  this  very  night.  Our 
houses  have  had  some  coming  and  going  in 
past  days  not  altogether  friendly,  I  believe, 
and  I  might  not  have  had  the  courj^e  to 
come  across  the  river  to  pay  my  reapecta  at 
Kinnochtry  had  I  not  been  invited.' 

" '  Y'ou  black  liar  ! '  cried  young  Kin- 
nochtry, drawing  his  sword  ;  and  when  1  saw 
whatan  unredeemed  scoinidrd  Aui-hterhouse 
was,  though  all  the  time  i  pitied  Marjorie,  I 
hoped  that  he  would  be  killed. 

"  '  Hardly  that,  my  blunt,  straightforward 
neighbour,'  and  Ancht^house  had  now  his 
hand  upon  hisigwt^*MflQ0gtfftlr  lady  in- 
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vites  a  gentleman  to  visit  her,  and  tlie  letter 
is  writ  so  large  it  can  "be  seen  a  mile  off,  I  ask 
yourself  whether  lie  is  not  bound  to  come, 

and  all  the  more  when  she  has  been  

*' Before  he  could  say  another  word  liis 
swoi'd  was  out  and  they  were  busy  at  work, 
while  the  Laird  stood  in  the  summer-house 
door  and  the  jirirl  lay  behind.  Young  Kin- 
nochtry  was  the  stronger  man  and  a  good 
swordsman,  but  he  was  furious  in  his  rage, 
and  had,  therefore,  the  less  command  of  his 
weapon.  The  other  was  as  cold  as  ice  and 
as  venomous  as  a  serpelit,  and  was  evidently  a 
cunning  fencer.  For  a  while  he  stood  on  bis 
defence,  parryiTig  the  fierce  attack,  and  then 
he  began  on  his  part  to  respond.  Kin- 
Tiochtry  stepped  forward  from  the  doorway 
and  was  plaiidy  anxious,  althougli  he  gave 
no  sign  of  interfei'(Mice.  Tliere  was  a  clash 
of  swords,  wiih  rapid  motions  which  I  could 
not  follow,  and  young  Kiniiochtry's  sword 
fiew  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  stood  at  the 
mercy  of  Auchterhoiise,  who  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  second  before  he  passed  his  sword 
through  him.  During  that  second  Marjorie, 
who,  utdieeded  by  all,  had  escaped  from  the 
snmmer-liouse,  flujig  ■  herself  between  the 
combatants,  and  ere  anyone  could  hinder  it, 
her  lover's  sword  found  its  home  in  her 


breast.  She  fell,  in  face  of  her  father,  be- 
tween her  lover  and  brother,  without  a  word 
except  a  cry  for  mercy.  The  sound  had  not 
died  away,  and  Aiichter! muse's  sword  had  not 
been  witlidrawn  from  the  heart  lie  had  twice 
pierced,  before  Kinnochtry  had  run  him 
through,  and  he  fell  dead  beside  Marjorie. 
Her  brother  stood  motionless  and  paralysed, 
but  her  father  passed  his  sword  time  after 
time,  three  times  in  all,  through  the  body  of 
this  worst  enemy  of  his  house. 

"  '  God's  curse  on  you  in  this  world  alid  in 
that  which  is  to  come  !  Take  his  carcass, 
James,  and  throw  it  into  the  den,  and  send 
word  to  Anchterliouse  that  they  can,  come 
and  fetch  their  Laird."  He  lifted  up  his 
daugliter,  and  I  saw  him  carry  her  through 
the  opening  in  the  hedge ;  and  he  did  not 
weep,  but  I  heard  him  say  :  '  It  was  better  this 
way  for  herself  and  for  our  name.'  As  she 
passed  through,  her  hair,  which  hfid  loosened, 
caught  in  the  hedge.  He  gently  disentangled 
it,  and  I  caught  him  repeating  her  name 
twice :  '  Marjorie,  Marjorie.'  I  tried  to 
follow  him,  and  in  the  trying  I  awoke.  It 
was  almost  dark,  and  the  garden  was  again 
deserted  and  in  I'uins  ;  but  nothing  will  ever 
convince  me  after  all  the  years  that  it  had 
not  seen  that  tragedy." 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 
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SALEM    JOISTES,  SHEPHERD, 


By  J.  J.  Beittost. 


THE  sheplievds  wlio  watclied  tlieir  flocks 
by  niglifc  on  the  hills  of  Palestine 
bad  perhaps  a  drier  and  pleasanter 
time  than  my  acquaititance,  Salinu  .lones, 
whom  I  overtook  one  nasty  February  morn- 
ing about  six  o'clock.  There  was  a  keen 
easterly  wind  that  drove  a  powdei'iiig  of  fine 
snow  and  sleet  before  it,  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  the  maiTow.  He  was  coming 
from  his  shepherding,  and  with  his  grotesque 
and  diipping  felt  hat,  and  the  wet  sackcloth, 
with  "M  N  0  Mill"  stencilled  on  it,  that 
covered  his  shoulders,  looked  like  a  moving 
sponge.  l.t  is  not  often  tliat  I  take  my  walks 
abroad  so  early  in  February  or  in  such 
uninviting  weather;  but  T  had  had  a  busi- 
ness call  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  client,  and  in 
the  shelter  of  niy  thick  ulster,  with  its 
collar  well  up  to  the  brim  of  my  hat,  and 
niy  biggest  pipe  sending  its  grateful  fumes 
roiinil  my  nose,  T  could  just  endure  the 
February  morning.  Salem  looked  iilwut  as 
fagged  as  a  man  returning  from  trench  duty, 
and  shuffled  his  spider  legs,  bound  round 


with  Imy-lmnds,  in  a  dua*l-beat  and  spiritless 
fashion. 

"  Hallo.  Salem  !  "  T  cried.  "  Nasty  nioru- 
iiig,  this."  He  shook  his  head  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  sujierfluous  moisture,  and  then 
made  !ui  ett'ort  to  find  the  brim  of  his  shape- 
less hat  with  his  forefinger,  :us  he  gave  me 
"Good  day,  sur.   A  wet  nn,  this." 

"  Out  all  night  sheplierding  ?  " 

"  Yuss,  sir.  This  be  the  fifth  night  of 
urn,  and  I  be  welly  beat." 

"  I  should  think  so." 

We  were  just  passing  my  house,  and, 
having  ])ity  on  the  fagged  and  draggled 
shepherd,  I  persuaded  him  to  step  into  my 
study  and  get  a  little  dried  before  reaching 
his  cottage. 

There  was  a  rare  lire  of  coal  and  logs 
waiting  for  me,  and  some  hot  coffee  stood 
by  its  side. 

Salem's  eyes — watery,  grey  ones  -  set  on 
each  side  of  a  nose  that  was  the  colour  of 
beet  and  of  no  partiaJlar^d^iiSw  twinkled 
with  pleasure.  '^^fBS'^vWyeK^ift- taken  off 
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and  carefully  placed  on  the  hall  mat,  and  he 
then  seated  himself,  by  my  invitation,  by 
the  genial  blaze,  and  forthwith  began  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  mist  of  steam.  A  cup 
of  hot  coffee  and  a  hunch  of  l)r(3!id-uiid-butt*!r 
made  a  new  man  of  liiui.  I  presented  him 
with  one  of  niy  disused  bi'iar-root  pipes,  and 
filled  it  with  my  strongest  cavendish.  Then 
T  cifuid  see  tliat  the  weary  sliepherd  was  happy. 

'*  Been  long  at  the  shepherding,  Sidein  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Long  as  iver  I  cood  walk,  sur."  (His 


age  was  about  fifty,  as  I  guessed.)    "  Feyther 
wur  a  shepherd  afore  me ;  bin  among  the 
ship  all  ray  life,  sur." 
"  The  ])"ay  ,irood  ?  " 

"Well,  fairish.  Us  shephenls  gets  two 
bob  a  week  more  nor  the  other  labourers  ; 
and  then  1  gets  my  gnih  at  the  niiuster's 
tiirough  the  yeaning  month." 

"  And  the  pay  in  money  is  ?  " 

"'I!out  fourteen  hojwt  week.j  Us  sliep- 
herda  sleeps  atHbhtednjil8t«0ptffil©e  'fiR  our 
cider  and  a  drop  of  beer." 


TWO  PIIOTOGRAPIIIC  STUDIKS  OF  SHEKP. 
By  Charlea  Raid,  Wiihate, 
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"  You  stop  there  to  be  handy  ?  " 
"  Yu8s,  sur." 

"  You  are  not  married  ?  " 

"  I  be  a  widower ;  no  kids,  though.  I 
lodges  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  you  know  ; 
she  be  fairish  off  and  is  good  to  me." 

"  Then  you  never  had  any  family  ?  " 

"Niver  but  one — a  uesh  little  girl  she 
were  ;  her  lived  to  be  fifteen,  and  her  went 
to  service,  and  then  her  pined  away  some- 
how.   I  war  werry  sorry,  poor  thing  !  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Salem  wils  staring  at 
the  coals,  as  if  to  discover  tlie  face  of  his 
lost  child  there  ;  tlieu  he  rubbed  his  sodden 
sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  attacked  his  pipe, 
puffing  away  with  a  kind  of  frenzy. 

I  changed  the  subject. 

"  Now  the  coffee's  down,  a  drop  of  beer 
would  do  you  no  harm — eh  ?  " 

"  That  it  'oodn't,  mister." 

I  went  out  and  directed  my  housekeeper 
to  draw  a  small  jug  of  my  strong  ale,  and 
returned. 

"  Now,  about  the  lambing  season.  Oh, 
liy  i,!ie  by,  that's  a  queer  name  of  yours, 
Saicni.  You're  not  a  Churchman,  I  think  ?  " 

"  "Well,  sur,  I  goes  to  church  now  and 
then ;  but  tlie  Vicar's  main  slow — niver 
teks  his  eyes  off  'is  book.  No,  I  wur  brought 
up  differeut  ;  feyther  wur  a  Methody. 
Whoy  they  give  me  such  a  name,  I  don't 
know  ;  some'ut  to  do  with  Jer-u-salem,  ain't 
it?" 

"Yes.  1  thought  you  couldn't  be  a 
Ohurclinian,  with  such  a  name.  Oh,  here's 
the  ale  ;  better  than  that  at  the  '  Bull,'  you'll 
hnd,  1  think." 

Salem  took  a  big  pull  at  the  amber  fluid, 
and  nodded  and  blinked  his  assent  to  my 
observation  and  his  relish  at  the  same  time. 

"  Well,  tell  me  abont  your  business.  Your 
folds  look  clever  ;  how  do  you  make  them  ?  " 

'*  What— the  yeaning  pens  ?  Yes,  sur,  us 
shepherds  'as  to  mek  'em  oufselves." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  do  it." 

"Well,  we  meks  first  a  few  burrow 
'urdles." 

"  Ilurnnv  hurdles  ?  "  1  asked.  Tiien  1 
remembered  that  in  the  Cotsw^old  district 
the  word  "  burrow  "  means  not  only  a  rabbit's 
retreat — at  least,  in  the  sense  of  a  /f//e— but 
a  covering  or  shelter  ;  and  that  a  Cotswold 
sliepher*!,  when  lie  is  going  to  a  spot  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  will  say  he  is  going  t<)  get 
"into  tlie  burrow  "—meaning  into  shelter,  a 
Saxon  word  no  doubt  as  old  as  Alfred's  "  neat- 
lierd." 

"  Well,  these  burrow  hurdles,  what  are 
they  ?  " 


"  Well,  sur,  we  teks  an  'urdle-  -you  know 
an  "urdle  ?  We  lays  it  on  its  side  and  puts 
straw  on  it,  and  pegs  it  acro^  with  withies, 
and  meks  it  wind-tigiit ;  then  we  does  three 
more  and  sets  'em  on  end  and  meks  a  pen, 
with  fower  sides  loike."  He  demonstrated 
the  construction  with  a  book  or  two  on  my 
table.  "  The  one  side  we  meks  a  door  on, 
and  leaves  part  of  the  pen  open,  and  part  w^e 
thatches  with  straw  across  for  a  surety— this 
be  the  yeaning-pen."  This  was  rather  hard 
to  follow,  but  Salem  illustrated  his  meaning 
with  his  hands  and  my  books. 

"  And  you  go  and  watch  all  night  when 
the  lambs  are  expected  ?  " 

"  Yuss.  There's  a  bit  of  waiting  ;  but 
when  the  toime  to  do  comes,  it's  done 
quick.  They  leaves  me  wood  and  coal 
to  mek  a  bit  o'  fire  if  I  want  to — to  warm 
mysen.  We  goos  last  thing  at  night,  and 
agen  midnight,  and  fust  thing  in  the  morning, 
to  see  if  all's  right— teks  a  lantern  round 
and  looks  at  all  the  ship ;  some  ewes  we 
shuts  up  overnight  in  the  pens,  and  them 
as  has  lambed  in  the  evening  ;  the  rest  of 
'em  will  be  in  the  open  yard  with  the  'urdles 
round.  It's  cold  work— when  the  weather 
be  cold  at  night ;  it's  then  as  the  lambs 
seems  mostly  to  come." 

"  A  dreary  business.  How  do  you  amuse 
yonraelf  ?  " 

"  Not  much  'musement ;  plenty  to  do,  off 
and  on.  Mustn't  smoke  if  master  knows.  I 
looks  at  the  stars  and  I  thinks  a  bit  some- 
times, or  I  sings  a  song,  and  a  hymn  on 
Sundays." 

"  Are  there  any  shepherds'  songs  ?  " 

"  Well,  theer's  one  1  knows  a  bit  on — 
a  rog'lar  Cotswold  song  about  shepherds." 

"  How  does  it  go  ?  " 

After  a  long  pause  and  a  prolonged  stare 
at  the  tire,  and  a  pnll  at  the  beer-jug,  Salem 
started  ofF  in  a  not  unmelodious  voice  ; — 

"We  shepiiiirds  art;  the  best  of  men  tliat  e'er  tread 
KngUsli  ground, 
When  we  come  to  am  ale-hoQse  we  care  not  for  a 
crown ; 

We  spend  our  money  freely,  we  pay  before  we 

go. 

There's  no  ale  on  the  wolds,  where  the  etormy 
winds  do  blow." 

"  So  that  a  shepherds'  song,  is  it  ?  and  a 
Cotswold  one,  too.  Thank  ye,  Salem.  So 
you  fill  up  your  watching  time  pretty  well." 

"Yes,  but  I  'as  to  be  careful.  It  teks  a 
cliver  man  sometimes,  lambing."  Here  Salem 
nodded  and  bhnked  at  me  with  evident 
ap])rcciation  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  his 
important  profession." 

"  Ever  have  ^coi^^ag^^gl^ 
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"  Not  I.  Wiinst  theer  wiis  a  gel  as  was 
desperate  fond  of  me  ami  wtmted  me  to 
maiTv  'ev.  She  coined  aiid  tried  to  sit  up 
one  nii^lit  :  bnt  it  wur  eold  and  I  vnir  busy, 
:md  slie  idver  conied  ii,ijen." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  when  you  are 
alone  " 


"  Well,  T  thinks  over  what's  gone,  bike, 
and  the  missus  and  the  kids." 

"  Wliy,  yon  haven't  got  either  !  " 

"No,  1  means  the  missus  and  kids  as 
moirrht  ha'  bin— yon  see  ?  " 

"  Oh.  I  see,  11  sort  of  viwiiui."  ;nid  1 
remembered  £ilk'feo"i>li:aHi>»J#^Wl'»J"  "  ^^"^ 
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the  household  that  vanished  into  thin 
air. 

"  Ever  get  frightened  ?  " 

"  Not  I.  Theer  be  nuthin'  to  fright  a  man 
but  hisself,  as  pasBon  says.  Once  I  got  a 
scare,  though." 

«  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  1  wur  a-sittiiig  quite  still,  when  I  heerd 
11  kind  of  u  sbuffiing  and  sif^hin;^  like  ;  and  I 
looked  up,  and  theer  dose  to  the  pen  was  a 
some'nt,  I  conldirt  niek  out  what,  big  and 
whitish.  I  shivered  a  bit,  and  my  'air 
h'isted.  Then  I  seed,  what  it  wur  and  1  bust 
out  laughing." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Only  miller's  donkey,  with  the  white 
blaze  on  his  feace.    I  soon  druv  'im  away." 

"  Well,  Salem,  finish  up  your  ale.  I  shall 
perhaps  come  out  and  sit  a  bit  with  you  one 
nigbt." 

Salem  left  me  and  went,  warmed  and 
refreshed,  home  to  bed. 

The  next  few  nights,  by  a  freak  of 
our  wonderful  Englisli  climate,  to  wliich  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  aceustoined,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  the  weather  was  actually 
mild  and  springlike.  When  I  woke,  there- 
fore, in  the  early  inorning  hours,  and  had  to 
turn  down  the  bedclothes,  feeling  rather  too 
warm,  I  thought  of  my  friend  Salem,  and 
was  not  altogether  sorry  for  him,  nor  felt 
his  lonely  vigil  likely  to  be  very  unpleasant. 
My  cousin  had  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa,  and  had  recounted  to  me  some  of  Iiis 
night  watches,  together  with  the  paixiculars 
of  one  of  them,  broken  by  flashes  of  fire 
from  lioer  rifles,  and  a  wild  melee  in  the 
darkness,  and  of  a  sudden  sting  that  came 
into  his  left  shoulder  which,  after  the  foe 
was  beaten  back,  cost  him  a  spell  in  hospital ; 
and  I  fancied  that  Bob,  however  valiant  he 
might  he  and  willing  to  do  his  duty,  would 
then  not  have  been  at  all  sorry  to  have  taken 
Salem's  hunbing  vigil  as  a  change,  in  the 
place  of  those  watches  wlien  Death  might 
clutch  one  at  any  miiuito,  and  not  even 
leave  much  of  glory  behind.  Better  the 
midnight  Cotswolds  than  tlic  wild  veldt 
and  the  stony  kopjes — at  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Then  the  very  next  day  the  wind  chopped 
round  to  the  north-west,  and  as  I  sat  over 
my  fire  just  finishing  that  "last  pipe," 
which  is  as  sweet— nay,  sweeter  than  any- 
thing else  in  bachelordom,  I  heard  my  shutters 
suddenly  rattle  and  a  gust  sweep  round  the 
corner  of  my  liouse.  The  English  climate 
was  at  its  tricks  j^ain.  I  had  just  finished 
aii  ini]in)))able  story,  by  one  of  our  young 
sensational  writers,  intended  to  cause  horror, 


but,  in  my  case,  at  any  rate,  merely  the 
parent  of  a  smile  and  a  yawn.  The  wind 
was  increasing  in  power  every  minute.  The 
time  was  then  about  a  quarter  past  midnight. 
I  thought  of  Salem.  "  Poor  chap  t  he  will 
catch  it  to-night."  Then  the  spirit  of  the 
adventures  about  which  I  had  been  reading 
seemed  to  come  over  me,  and  I  thought  of 
my  promise  to  visit  the  sheep-pens.  "  1 
sliould  like  the  flavour  of  an  adventure,  and 
I  will  go  and  see  what  his  lot  is  at  the 
worst." 

So  I  poured  a  little  whisky  in  my  flask, 
filled  it  up  with  water,  put  a  store  of 
cavendish  hi  my  big  pouch,  got  inside  my 
heavy  Inverness  wrapper,  clapped  a  rough 
cap  upon  my  head,  and  went  out  into  the 
gale.  No  sooner  was  I  outside  my  own 
garden  ^ate  than  I  was  nearly  blown  back 
again,  and  the  wind  almost  choked  me. 
There  was  a  feeble,  weary-looking  new  moon 
in  the  sky,  across  which  the  clouds  were 
driving  at  headlong  speed  ;  a  star  or  two 
winked  out  for  a  second,  then  disappeared  in 
the  folds  of  cloud.  1  felt  inclined  to  return 
to  my  fireside.  "  No,"  I  muttered,  "  I  will 
see  what  lambing  is  like  in  a  gale  such  as 
this."  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
held  upon  my  way,  for  the  wind  was  now 
furious  and  I  was  more  than  once  turned 
round  by  the  force  of  it.  A  slight  lull  then 
took  place,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it  by 
hurrying  on  towards  the  scene  of  poor 
Salem's  vigil.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  had 
my  bicycle-hunp  with  me,  or  I  could  hardly 
have  found  my  way,  though  the  road  was  so 
well  known  to  me.  This  lamp  I  kept  partly 
covered  by  the  cape  of  my  Inverness,  sending 
out  a  flash  now  and  then  to  fix  my  where- 
abouts. 

The  lull  did  not  last  long.  A  gust  blew 
suddenly  and  twirled  me  round.  I  raised  my 
face.  "  What  is  this  ?  Why,  snow  !  "  Yes, 
the  night  was  becoming  nasty  enough  for  a 
sensational  story  writer.  I  struggled  on,  and 
felt  that  the  snow  w"as  covering  head  and 
shouldere. 

"  I  suppose  Salem  will  shelter  himself 
somehow,"  I  said  ;  "but  snow  is  about  his 
worst  enemy,"  As  \  thought  this,  I  came  in 
sight  of  a  dark  mass  that  I  knew  w^as  the 
lambing  enclosure.  My  approach  could  not 
be  heard  by  anyone  in  such  a  gale  as  was 
then  raging.  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
folds  and  looked  in,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  Salem,  huddled  up  in  a  comer  with  his 
sack  over  him,  on  which  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  and,  sh-angc  to  say,  a  dark  flgnre 
sat  near— the  i^i^Cj.  <^ej^g,nbearing  a 
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sliiiwl  ovtir  ht^r  liead.  after  fclio  Noi'tii 
Country  fashion.  Tlie  lanttii'Ti  was  in  front 
of  LliL'ni,  and  I  could  ma  a  jar  of  beer,  and  a 
mug  held  by  the  woman,  and  somethiug  else 
that  might  be  bread  and  cheese,  or  meat, 
iu  a  cloth  tightly  tied  up.  Salem  was  smoking 
the  forbidden  pipe,  and  his  left  arm  was 
evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  com- 
panion's Avaist.  They  were  both  white  with 
snow.  In  the  pauses  of  the  gale,  faint 
bleatings  could  be  heard,  but  no  words 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  pair.  "  Oh  !  I 
see,"  1  said  to  myself.  "  Salem's  all  right. 
I  will  not  be  the  marplot."  So  1  turned 
round  all  unobserved  and  fought  my  way 
downwards  to  my  dwelling,  which  I  reached 
rather  exhausted  and  like  a  tinv  iceberg  in 
appearance. 


The  lire  J  !iad  left  was  burning  briglitlv. 
1  poured  out  some  of  the  whisky  1  had  in- 
tended for  Salem,  had  just  another  pipe 
to  warm  my  nose,  and  turned  in,  musing  over 
the  affection  and  companionship  which  can 
make  any  weather  bearable  and  any  lot 
endurable,  and  perhaps  wondering  how,  if  I 
had  asked  Mary— a  certain  question — last 
(Christmas  Eve,  would  it  have  been  with  me  ? 

Then  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep. 

Some  three  months  after  this  I  saw  Salem, 
with  a  smiling  face,  coming  away  from  the 
village  clinrcli  with  a  buxoui  wench  on  his 
ami  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  a  few 
neighbours  with  radiant  faces  following 
them.  Whether  this  was  the  same  "gel" 
who  tried  to  sit  up,  I  know  not.  I  believe, 
however,  he  has  a  comely  and  tidy  wife. 
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By  OSCAR 

"  ~T  'M  no  genius,  but  I  generally  find  a 

I  way  to  get  wiuit  I  want.  Perhaps 
one  reason  is  tliat  I  never  let  any- 
body know  what  I  want  till  [  do  get  it." 

Anyone  familiar  with  tiie  career  of  Peter 
Brady,  an  American  «milIiouaire,  would  have 
cordially  agreed  that  he  spoke  the  truth, 
and  most  of  them  would  have  gone  further 
and  said  that  he  really  had  a  genius  for 
tlirowiiig  waldiers  off  the  true  scent,  and 
that  he  always  surrounded  any  contemplated 
scheme  witli  a  chf/mt-de-frise  of  ostensible 
projects,  so  that  his  enemies  would  bo 
deluded  into  displaying  the  utmost  energy 
in  batfling  his  apparent  plans,  only  to  dis- 
cover in  the  end  that  they  had  been  fighting 
the  wind,  and  that  he  stood  coolly  contem- 
plating their  chagrin  from  the  summit  of 
achievement. 

Few  men  at  fifty  years  of  age  are  as 
physically  capable  as  was  Peter  Brady.  His 
sturdy  frame  seemed  to  meet  every  strain 
upon  it  without  flinching.  He  would  travel 
all  night  and  work  all  day  for  days  together 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  carrying  the 
threads  of  a  dozen  big  schemes  in  his  head 
the  whole  time,  neglecting  none  of  the 
details,  anticipating  every  form  which  oppo- 
sition might  take,  and  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  resource.  The  secret  of  his  physical 
endurance  was  his  ability  bo  go  to  sleep 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  when  he  felt  that  he  wanted 
sleep  and  could  spare  the  time  for  it. 

In  accomplishing  his  ends  he  had  absolutely 
no  scruples  whatever,  but  he  took  very  good 
care  not  to  give  his  enemies — and  he  had 
no  lack  of  them — the  chance  to  bring  any- 
thing in  tlie  nature  of  a  criminal  charge 
against  liim.  If  he  stepped  over  the  line— 
and  I  am  afraid  he  did  more  than  once- — he 
left  no  footprints  behind  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  oue  of  the  kindest-hearted  men  I 
ever  knew.  No  genuine  case  of  distress 
ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  would 
take  any  trouble  to  oblige  a  friend.  r- 

A  stout,  well-knit  frame,  rather  under- 
sized, short,  thick  neck,  bullet-shaped  head. 
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clean-shaven  face,  thin,  curling  hair,  turning 
iron-grey,  alert,  restless  eyes,  a  quick,  nervous 
manner,  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  singularly 
persuasive  speeeb— sueh  was  Peter  Brady  at 
fifty.  He  luid  been  born  at  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  knew  his  own  parentage  even.  He 
was  simply  "  Pete "  in  his  boyhood,  and 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  man  named 
Brady,  whose  cognomen  he  took  when  he 
found  tluit  a  family  name  was  a  necessary 
tag.  To  a  good  many  of  his  cronies  he 
was  still  "  Pete,"  and  would  be  no  doubt 
till  he  died.  Education  had.  not  come  in 
his  way,  except  the  very  rougli  education 
of  experience  in  a  hard  school,  but  he  knew 
hia  deficiencies  and  never  pretended  to  be 
what  he  was  not.  He  had  no  false  pride 
and  never  boasted  even  of  his  achievements. 
When  he  trusted  a  man,  he  trusted  him 
implicitly ;  but  if  his  faith  were  once  betrayed, 
let  the  betrayer  take  heed  to  himself,  for 
Brady  had  no  mercy. 

Some  of  his  earliest  speculations,  in  which 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  big  fortune, 
would  be  worth  telling.  They  exhibited 
much  of  the  audacity  and  all  the  sureness 
of  touch  and  self-reliance  of  his  later  and 
more  magnificent  coups,  even  if  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  but  my  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  made  in  connection  with  a  clever  stroke 
of  business  that  forms  as  good  an  illustration 
of  his  style  as  any  incident  I  could  select. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  "  oil  fever  "  in 
Pennsylvania,  when  fortunes  were  made  in 
a  day.  Many  an  iinpecunions  wretch,  who 
had  cleared  a  few  acres  of  land  with  infinite 
toil,  iiTuI  just  kept  soul  and  body  in  company 
by  farming  the  thin  soil,  got  up  one  morning 
at  daybreak  to- a  meagre  breakfast  of  pork 
and  beans  and  a  day's  grievous  work  at 
hoeing  his  corn  and  potatoes,  and  went  to 
bed  at  night  .gloriously  drunk  in  the  best 
room  of  the  best  hotel  in  the  nearest  town, 
with  Government  notes  for  many  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pockets.  Others,  more  alive 
to  their  opportunities,  held  on  to  their  land 
foi"  a  bigger  bid,  or  contracted  for  wells  to 
be  bored  on  theii'  property  for  a  percentage 
of  all  the  petroleum  raised.  Whoever  had 
farms  in  the  line  of  the  "oil  belt"  got 
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Kuckcd  into  the  mad  current  of  speculation. 
Wells  wei^e  sunk  all  over  the  district ;  tanks 
ran  up  to  hold  the  wealth  that  came  spouting 
out  of  the  ground  ;  railways  were  pushed 
forward  at  breakneck  speed  :  pipe  lines 
curled  and  twisted  np  the  valleys  like  snakes, 
lengthening  as  they  writhed  onwards  ;  the 
very  streams  bore  a  thick  overlay  of  oil, 
their  banks  many-colonred  with  an  iridescent 
scum.  The  whole  country  reeked  with  the 
smell,  taste,  sight  of  crude  petroleum,  in- 
expressibly nasty,  but  driving  men  wild  with 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  wealth. 

Brady  entered  the  sleeping-oar  on  the 
train  leaving  Bellport  at  midnight  going 
east  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  His 
confidential  clerk  accompanied  him  to  the 
station  and  entered  the  car  with  him,  noting 
down  some  final  instructions. 

"  Wire  me  to  Philadelphia  in  the  morning 
if  Thompson  has  signed  tliat  contract." 

"  Continental  Hotel,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  let  Gray  know  I  shall  not  be 
in  New  York  before  to-morrow  night,  and 
to  have  those  bonds  ready." 

"Yes,  sir.    Anything  else  ?  " 

"No.  Oh!  that  little  affair  of  your 
brother's.  Tell  him  I'll  see  Tom  Scott  and 
get  him  to  ask  Cameron  to  use  hie  influence 
to  get  the  appointment." 

"  Thank  yon  very  much  ;  it  will  be  the 
saving  of  him.    (Jood-night,  air." 

"  Good-night." 

"Who  is  titat  man  ?"  I  asked  a  solitary 
companion,  who  had  also  entered  tlio  car 
at  Bellport  and  now  shai'ed  with  me  the 
smoking  compartment  at  the  rear,  while 
the  negro  porter  was  making  up  our  berths. 

"  Brady  is  his  name.  Peter  Brady,  worth 
a  mint  of  money,  but  as  tough  a  rascal  as 
you'll  come  across  in  a  twelvemonth." 

"  He  seems  glib  enough  witii  big  names. 
I  suppose  by  Tom  Scott  he  means  the 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  and 
by  Cameron  the  United  States  Senator." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  knows  all  Llie  thieves  going. 
I  wonder  what  he's  up  to  now  ? " 

"  You  heard  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  That  is  no  sign,  even  of  where  he's 
going." 

"  Berths  all  ready,  geramen  I  "  said  the 
porter,  putting  his  black  face  into  the 
smoking  compartment  at  this  moment. 
'*  Take  your  ticket,  sar,  so  you  won't  be 
disturbed  ?  " 

I  chose  to  sit  up  a  while  longer,  and  when 
I  did  turn  in  found  I  could  not  sleep.  A 
deep,  baying  snore  came  from  the  berth  just 
across  the  corridor,  into  which  I  had  seen 


Mr.  Bmdy  vanish.  What  little  I  had  seen 
of  the  man  interested  me,  in  spite  of  the 
uncomplimentary  character  I  had  heard 
given  him,  and  I  fell  to  speculating  about 
him.  After  a  time  I  pulled  back  one  of  the 
heavy  curtains  that  swung  before  my  berth, 
in  order  to  get  more  air,  and  lay  thinking, 
occasionally  half  dozing,  for  a  long  time — 
over  two  hours,  as  I  afterw'ards  found. 

1  was  disturbed,  perhaps  by  the  cessation 
of  the  snoring,  and  opening  my  eyes,  saw 
Mr.  Brady  cautiously  part  his  curtains  and 
peer  np  and  down  the  corridor.  Then  he 
got  up,  slipped  on  his  shoes  and  coat,  and 
disappeared  somewhere  forwards.  In  a  few 
moments  I  followed  suit,  and  came  on  my 
man  chatting  easily  with  the  negro  porter, 
like  old  friends. 

They  both  looked  up  at  me  in  some  sur- 
prise. 1  explained  my  presence  by  saying  that 
I  couldn't  sleep,  and  found  my  berth  hot  and 
stuffy.  The  train  began  pulling  up  as  for  a 
station,  and  the  porter  left  us,  returning 
presently  with  a  small  traveUing  bag  and  a 
light  overcoat.  Acting  on  a  sudden  and  un- 
reasoned impulse,  .1  told  him  to  i'uLch  my 
luggage  also.  As  I  anticipated,  Mr.  Brad^ 
left  the  train  when  it  stopped,  and  I  did  the 
same.  The  porter  put  our  Inggj^^  on  a  seat 
on  the  platform,  accepted  the  usual  quarter 
dollar  from  each  of  us,  grinned,  touched  his 
cap,  remounted  the  train,  and  away  it  sped 
again,  leaving  Mr.  Brady  and  me  alone  at 
something  after  two,  on  a  dark  and  rather 
chilly  morning. 

In  all  this  time  not  a  word  had  been 
exchanged  between  us,  but  now  Brady,  who 
stood  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
tightly  buttoned  covert  coat,  giving  his  short, 
square  figure  a  shake  as  if  he  felt  the  chill, 
opened  the  conversation. 

"  You're  an  Englishman,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  How  did  yon  know  ?  " 

"  Because  yon  said  '  luggage,'  and  treated 
the  nigger  like  a  man  instead  of  a  brute. 
Do  you  know  tliis  place  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea." 

"  I  thought  not." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  I,  "  I  am  an 
Knglish  journalist,  and  I  am  travelling  for 
pleasure  and  for  copy.  When  you  boarded 
the  train  at  Bellport,  I  got  ratiier  a 
captivating  description  of  you,  and  at  present 
I  am  shadowing  you,  to  get  what  I  can  out 
of  yon." 

He  kept  a  penetrating  gaze  on  my  face 
while  T  was  saying  this,  whicTi  certainly  did  not 
lack  in  blunt  impudence.  I  was  wondering 
how  he  would  take  it,  when  a  faint  smile,  a 
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"  'Crept  along  the  track  close  under  the  car.'" 


trifle  sardonic,  came  over  his  lips.  "  I  rather 
like  your  style,"  said  he.  "  If  you  care  to 
come  along  with  me,  I'll  show  you  some  fun." 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  I  jumped  at  the 
chauce.  I  gave  kim  my  name,  told  liim  I 
knew  his,  and  we  started  perambulating  the 
length  of  the  station  platform.  '*  I'm  going 
West,"  lie  said,  '*  on  a  train  tliat  stops  here 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  Back  to  Bellport  ? "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  beyond.  I  have  to  double  on 
my  tracks  like  this  sometimes."  \_ 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  ask  questions  or 
show  any  inquisitiveiiess.  1  was  fairlyJaunched 
on  the  fidventure,  and  was  willing  to  wait  for 
revelations.  In  due  time  a  train  came 
whistling  up  to  the  station,  and  I  followed 
^Ir.  Brady  into  a  luxurious  private  car  at  the 


extreme  rear,  which  seemed  to  be  reserved 
for  his  special  use,  as  1  found  only  two  black 
serv;iriLs  in  possession,  and  no  one  else 
intruded  upon  us. 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,"  said  Bi-ady. 
"  There's  a  sofa  you  can  sleep  on,  or  you  can 
have  a  berth  made  up  in  a  jiffy.  Have  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink  ?  " 

I  confess  to  a  cocktail,  and  my  companion 
and  host  had  a  cup  of  coffee  strong  enough 
to  have  kept  me  awake  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  As  it  was,  I  did  not  sleep  well,  but 
he,  divesting  himself  of  coat,  waistcoat  and 
shoes,  lay  down  in  a  berth  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  advance,  and  was  asleep 
ill  thirty  Kcconds  after. 

When  day  broke  we  were  travelling  through 
a  very  wild  country,  en^^f^ra^  with  an 
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occasional  clearing,  and  now  and  then  a 
poverty-sCrickcn  farm,  looking  forlorn  enough 
in  the  heart  of  the  pine  woods.  Our  coloured 
cook  served  us  up  a  sumptuous  breakfast, 
and  when  that  was  dispo^d  of,  niy  host  asked 
me  to  do  him  a  favour.  *'  I  want  to  know  if 
there  is  a  certain  man  on  this  train,'*  said  he, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  show  myself.  He's  a 
pock-marked,  bloodless-looking  chap,  with  a 
short,  grey  beard  and  a  smooth  upper  lip. 
His  name  is  kStaincs.  You  can  saunter 
through  the  train  and  then  back  again,  but 
don't  hurry.    We've  an  hour  yel." 

I  was  willing  enough  to  oblige  him,  and 
came  back  in  half  an  hour  with  my  report. 
"  There's  a  man  here  who  answers  to  your 
description.  I  dropped  into  an  empty  seat 
behind  him  and  heard  a  man  sitting  beside 
him  address  him  as  Staines.  They  were 
discuasii^  oil-finds  chiefly." 

The  curious  sort  of  light  I  have  seen  come 
into  a  soldier's  eyes  on  the  eve  of  going  into 
battle  flashed  f  rom  Brady's  face,  and  his  wiiole 
figure  seemed  to  stiffen  and  brace  itself. 

*'  It's  something  gained,"  said  he,  "  to 
know  he  is  on  the  job,  and  that  he  doesn't 
suppose  I  am  any  nearer  than  three  hundred 
miles  ;  hut  hell  suspecc  if  he  hears  there's  a 
private  car  on  the  train,  and  come  snooping 
around.  Do  you  think  you  can  play  up  to 
be  host  for  a  bit — an  English  duke  or  some- 
thing doing  the  States  in  style,  while  I 
retire  into  obscurity  ?  Say  you're  visiting 
the  oil-fields  for  curiosity." 

I  undertook  the  part,  and  Brady  gave 
some  instructions  to  the  two  negroes  and  the 
train  conductor  as  if  he  owned  the  whole 
road,  and  when  we  pulled  up  at  a  station 
where  a  stop  was  made  for  breakfast,  I  sat 
down  in  plain  view  from  the  station  plat- 
form, while  Brady  disappeared  in  a  tiny 
compartment  off  the  kitchen,  which  seemed 
planned  for  a  hiding-place.  It  could  only 
be  reached  through  the  kitchen,  and  on  the 
outside  appeared  to  be  part  of  that  compart- 
ment. 

The  passengers  streamed  out  of  the  train 
and  across  the  platform  to  the  dining-room, 
and  presently  1  saw  Staines  and  his  com- 
panion among  them.  The  former  glanced 
along  the  train  and  stopped  abruptly  when 
his  eye  rested  on  the  private  car.  Instead 
of  going  into  breakfast,  he  sought  out  the 
conductor,  with  whom  I  saw  him  in  earnest 
conversation.  Then  he  lounged  along  the 
platform,  eyed  me  very  attentively  as  he 
passed,  and  soon  after  I  heard  him  talking 
to  one  of  the  negroes  in  the  rear  of  the  car. 
The  door  leading  into  the  main  saloon  where 


I  was  sitting  opened  and  Mr.  Staines  him- 
self looked  in. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  are. 
doing  tliis  thing  in  good  style." 

"That's  my  privilege,  I  believe,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  What  might  you  be  paying  for  this  car 
per  diem  now  ?  " 

"  That's  my  business,"  I  retorted. 

"  Well,  no  offence,  sir.  I  shouldn't  mind 
piu.lirtg  up  with  you  if  you  are  going  to  the 
oii-cotiuiry.  I  could  show  you  round  there 
considerable." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  for 
pleasure  and  curiosity  only.  I  presume  you 
are  going  on  business  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  always  a  chance  to  "pick  up 
a  bit  where  the  chances  are  so  thick." 

Staines  had  got  well  into  the  saloon  by 
this  time,  and  now  dropped  into  an  easy 
chair  and  coolly  crossed  his  legs.  I  men- 
tally confounded  his  impudence,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  not  a  little  amused  by  it. 

"  You'll  lose  your  breakfast,  won't  you  ?  " 
said  I.  with  a  gesture  towards  the  station. 

"  Oh  !  that's  all  right,"  he  replied  cahnly, 
"  your  nigger  can  broil  me  a  chop  or  some- 
thing when  we  start  again,"  and  then  he 
launched  out  into  a  description  of  the 
country  we  were  going  to,  Uie  rich  finds  that 
were  being  made  every  day,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  .  for  any  man  with  a 
"decent  pile  beliind  him  to  turn  up  a  few 
hundred  thousands  before  you  can  wink, 
sir." 

I  meanwhile  was  meditating  how  I  could 
best  get  rid  of  him  without  breeding  any 
suspicions  detrimental  to  Brady's  plans. 

When  the  train  started  again,  I  determined 
to  take  counsel,  and,  saying  I  would  see  the 
cook  about  that  breakfast  for  which  my  un- 
invited guest  had  so  broadly  hinted,  I  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  and,  passing  through  it, 
reported  the  situation  to  Brady  in  his  cosy 
little  den. 

"  The  brute  won't  go  ! "  T  explained. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?  Pitch  him 
out  ?  " 

"  You  just  let  him  stay,"  said  Brady. 
"  Can  you  play  poker  ?  " 

I  admitted  some  amateurish  knowledge  of 
the  game. 

"  Well,  then,  get  him  to  invite  his  friend 
into  this  car  and  propose  a  game  with  'em. 
When  Jim,  the  waiter,  comes  in  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  Staines's  breakfast  the  train  will 

be  standing,  and  do  you  slip  out  and  hustle 
into  the  next  car  forward  for  all  you're 
worth.    Leave  the  rest  to  ^le." 
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My  proposition,  when  I  got  back  to 
Staines,  seemed  to  suit  that  gentleman 
immensely,  and  he  went  to  get  his  friend, 
who  was  introduced  to  rae  aa  a  Mr.  Good- 
man. Jim  produced  some  cards  and  counters, 
and  before  long  we  were  "  ante  "-ing  and 
"calling  "and  "raising,"  and  generally  dis- 
porting ourselves  as  if  poker  were  the  one 
absorbing  occupation  of  life.  My  mind  was 
too  intent  on  other  matters  to  play  a  very 
skilful  hand.  The  train  stopped  at  two  or 
three  little  wayside  stations,  and  then  again 
apparently  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest, 
and  presently  began  backing,  Staines  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  hia  breakfast,  he 
was  BO  absorbed  in  the  game.  "  Your  call," 
lie  said  to  his  friend,  whom  I  had  found  by 
this  time  was  a  lawyer. 

"  Two  cards,"  said  Goodman,  "  and  I 
straddle  the  blind." 

"  Breakfast  ready,  sir,"  Jim  announced,  aa 
he  entered  with  a  spotless  cloth  over  his 
arm,  and  I  knew  this  was  the  signal  for  rae 
to  act. 

"  Curse  the  breakfast !  "  muttered  Staines. 
"  I'il  go  a  fiver  better." 

"  Fm  out  of  this  hand,"  said  I.  "  Excuse 
me  a  minute,"  and  I  walked  forward,  opened 
the  door  into  the  front  compartment  and 
closed  it,  dashed  out  and  over  the  platforms 
of  the  two  rear  cars,  while  a  train  baud  was 
uncoupling  the  private  car.  The  next 
moment  we  started  again,  and  Brady  stepped 
np  beside  me,  where  I  stood  watching  the 
private  car  now  being  rapidly  left  behind, 
until  it  disappeared  as  the  train  swung  round 
a  curve.  We  had  parted  from  it  in  about  as 
desolate  a  spot  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive, 
with  Staines  and  Goodman  calmly  playing 
out  their  game.  What  the  calm  would  end 
in  when  they  discovered,  as  they  soon  must, 
how  they  had  been  literally  and  figuratively 
"  left,"  I  could  only  imagine. 

"  He  held  options  to  buy  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  rich  territory,"  explained  Mr.  Bmdy, 
with  a  raminating  air,  "  for  a  song,  and  hia 
options  expire  at  noon  to-day.  He'll  be 
late  ;  I'm  sorry  for  him,  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  help  him  now." 

"  How  did  you  get  here  without  Staines 
seeing  you  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Easy  enough,"  said  he,  with  a  shrug  and 
a  short,  contemptuous  laugh,  "  I  got  "down  by 
the  back  platform  and  crept  along  the  track 
close  under  the  car.  I  had  sent  a  note  by 
Jim  to  the  conductor  to  telegraph  in  my 
name  to  Harrisburg  for  authority  to  leave 
my  car  at  that  siding,  and  we  got  a  reply  at 
one  of  the  stations  we  stopped  at.  There's 


no  trouble  in  these  matters  if  you  know  your 
ground." 

In  another  half  hour  we  reached  a  junction 
whore  Brady  informed  me  a  branch  line 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  the  oil-fields.  A 
train  was  in  waiting,  but  he  showed  no 
anxiety  to  board  it,  and  to  my  surprise  let  it 
go  without  us.  Five  minutes  later  an  engine 
drew  up  to  the  platform. 

"  We  are  going  back  to  aee  how  Sfcaines'a 
game  is  coming  on,"  explained  my  leader, 
mounting  to  the  cab,  while  I  scrambled  up 
after  him.  We  went  dashing  down  the  main 
line  back  to  the  siding  where  we  had  left  the 
private  car,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  it, 
we  saw  Staines  and  Goodman  standing  on 
the  end  platform.  We  drew  up  alongside  ; 
we  on  the  main  line,  they  on  the  siding.  I 
looked  for  an  explosion  of  wrath  from  Staines, 
perhaps  something  more  violent,  but  he  did 
not  open  his  lips,  nor  did  Goodman. 

Brady  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  cab 
facing  thera,  as  imperturbably  cool  as  at  any 
moment  during  our  acquaintance.  *'  How 
are  you,  Staines  ?  "  said  he.  "Enjoyed  your 
game  ?  " 

"  Yes.    What's  yours  ?  " 

"  I've  got  the  call,  Staines.  I  want  to  buy 
some  options  you've  got  in  your  pocket." 

"  Suppose  I  won't  sell  ?  " 

"  Then  you'll  lose  what  you  paid  for  'em." 

"  Do  you  mean  you'll  leave  us  here  ?  " 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,  Staines. 
Why,  ain't  you  comfortable  ?  Jim,  ain't 
you  taking  care  of  these  gentlemen  ?  Giving 
them  all  they  want  to  eat  and  drink  and 
smoke  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he's  all  right,"  grumbled  Staines. 
"  But  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  pot  a 
hole  through  you,  Brady." 

My  millionaire  laughed.  "  Keep  your 
temper,  Staines.    Introduce  your  friend." 

"Nevermind!"  said  Goodman,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  and  his  voice  trembling 
with  passion.  "You  haven't  beard  the  last 
of  this,  Mr.  Brady." 

"  Oh  I  don't  threaten,  sir.  I  know  what 
I'm  about.  You're  a  lawyer,  I  believe. 
You'll  find  pen  and  ink  in  that  car.  Jim, 
accommodate  the  gentleman  with  pen  and 
ink.  Just  draw  up  an  assignment  of  those 
options  Staines  holds,  and  witness  his 
signature,  will  you  ?  I've  got  the  greenbacks 
here,  Staines.  I'll  give  you  what  they  cost 
you,  but  I  must  have  them  inside  fifteen 
minutes,  or  here  you  stay  while  I  go  on. 
It's  a  plain  busings  matter,  and  there's  no 
time  to  lose — put  up  or  pass." 

Mr.  Staines  knew  his  man,  knew  that  he 
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"  ■  1  waat  to  buy  some  options  juu've  yot  in  your  pocket.'" 


himself  stood  to  lose  every  penny  he  had 
paid  if  he  were  left  in  the  wilderness,  and 
had  no  doubt  but  Brady,  who  could  still  get 
to  his  destination  in  time  to  be  on  the  field 
when  the  options  expired,  would  be  able  to 
buy  the  lands  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the 
market  again.  "  The  game's  up,"  he  said  to 
Goodman,  and  tnrned  back  into  the  car. 
Brady  lit  a  cigar  and  waited  in  silence.  In 
ten  minutes  Staines  appeared  a^ain  on  the 
platform  alone,  and  with  the  papers  in  bis 


liaiids.  It  was  a  queer  oifice  for  transiicting 
business  amounting  to  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars.  The  pine  forest  was  all  about  us. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  except  the 
gentle  puffing  of  the  locomotive  we  stood  on, 
and  across  the  way  stood  Brady's  private  car, 
strantrely  out  of  place  in  its  wild  anrroundingg. 

I  discovered  then  that  Brady  had  a  novel 
use  for  the  hip-pocket  in  his  trousers.  He 
drew  out  of  that  safe  depository  a  roll  of 
Government  notes,  or  "  gretaibacks,|'  which, 
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judging  from  its  size  and  the  fact  that  they 
all  appeared  to  be  of  the  denomiuation  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  must  have  represented 
a  pretty  substantial  fortune  in  themgelves  ; 
he  took  the  documents  from  Staines's  hands, 
glanced  through  them  hurriedly,  even  super- 
ficially, as  it  seemed  to  me,  asked  me  to  Jot 
down  a  brief  column  of  figures,  which  I 
footed  up  at  twenty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollatB.  Then  he  counted 
out  twenty-eight  thonsand-dollar  notes, 
passed  them  across  to  Staines,  saying  :  "  You 
can  give  me  credit  for  the  odd  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  hand  that  amount  over  to  your  lawyer 
for  his  services.  "And  now  good-bye,  Staines. 
Enjoy  yourselves  till  evening,  when  I  will 
pick  you  up  on  my  way  cast  again"  ;  and 
then  to  the  driver  of  our  engine  :  "  Pull  her 
off  on  to  the  other  track,  engineer,  and  hustle 
back  all  you  know  how." 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  were  in  the  thick  of 
a  perfect  hell  of  speculative  fever.  Brady 
negotiated  all  the  purchases  for  which  Staines 
had  obligingly  provided  him  with  options, 
and  by  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  was  ready 
to  return.    I  asked  him  if  he  could  give 


me  any  idea  what  he  had  made  by  the  day's 
work.  "  That's  hard  to  say,"  he  answered. 
"  I  can  tell  you,  though,  that  I  wouldn't  take 
a  quarter  of  a  niilUon  for  my  bargain,  and 
it  may  turn  out  worth  a  good  deal  more.  I 
am  real  sorry  for  Staines,  taut  he  ought  not 
to  have  put  his  head  into  my  den.  It  wasn't 
nice  in  him." 

"  How  would  you  have  met  him,"  I  asked 
with  natural  curiosity,  "  if  he  had  got  to  the 
ground  before  you  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  We  don't  give  that  away," 
he  answered.  "  I  had  a  plan  worked  out, 
but  that  will  do  for  another  time." 

"We  took  an  east-bound  train  at  the 
junction,  picked  up  Brady's  car  at  the  siding 
in  the  woods,  where  we  found  Staines  and 
Goodman  sound  asleep,  with  convincing 
evidences  that  a  good  deal  of  whisky  had 
been  consumed  in  their  enforced  rustication. 
Once  more  I  passed  through  Bellport  at 
midn^ht,  just  twenty-four  hours  since  I  had 
first  seen  Pete  Brady.  He  had  kept  his 
promise.    I  had  seen  "  some  fun." 

The  next  morning  we  woke  ut>  and  break- 
fasted in  Philadelphia. 


WORK. 

I^INE  is  the  shape  forever  set  between 

The  thought  and  form,  the  vision  and  the  deed ; 

The  hidden  light,  the  glory  all  unseen, 

I  bring  to  mortal  senses,  mortal  need. 

Who  loves  me  not,  my  sorrowing  slave  is  he. 

Bent  with  a  burden,  knowing  oft  the  rod; 
But  he  who  loves  me  shall  my  master  be, 

And  use  me  with  the  joyance  of  a  god. 

Man's  lord  or  servant,  still  i  am  his  friend; 

Desire  for  me  is  simple  as  his  breath; 
Yea,  waiting,  old  and  toilless,  for  the  end, 

He  prays  that  he  may  find  me  after  death. 

MARGARET   STEELE  ANDERSON. 
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Mias  ToWNLET.  (who  knows  nothing  about  hunting) :  How  lovely  I    £au  de  Cologne,  or  Jockey  Club  ? 


THE  EDITOR'S 

THE    LATEST   SCIENTIFIC  MARVEL. 

"  Eureka  1 "  I  heard  exclaimed,  as  I  turned  the 
door  handle  of  the  great  inventor's  laboratory  and 

entered. 

'■  You  find  me  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery," 
said  the  great  man  himself,  glancing  up  from 
mountainous  piles  of  fresh-ecrawled  diagrams, 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  asked,  hapjiy  in  the  occasion  of  my 
visit.    "  Something  entirely  new  ?  " 

The  inventor  hastily  closed  the  door  and  gave 
an  anxious  glance  round  among  the  stuffed  alli- 
gators, skeletons,  and  other  "  impedimenta  "  of  the 
room,  to  make  sure  that  we  vrere  alone;  then  he 
almost  chuckled,  as  he  whispered — 

"On  the  contrary,  everything  that's  old." 

"  Eh,  what  ?   I  exclaimed. 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,"  he  said,  "  what 
vast  numbers  of  things  are  yearly — daily — hourly 
lost  ?  " 

"I  suppose  there  are  a  good  lot,"  I  agreed,  some- 
what puzzled. 

"Umbrellas,  for  instance.    Which  of  us  " 

"Exactly,"  I  said;  "I  "    But  he  would 

suffer  no  interruption.  "  Which  of  us,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has  not  lost  at  least  a  dozen  umbrellas,  to 
say  nothing  of  sticks,  and  pipes,  and  penknives, 
and  pencils?  The  question  that  presented  itself  to 
me  was  ;  '  Whore  are  they  ?  '  The  surface  of  the 
world  is  not  large;  they  are  not  on  that  surface; 
they  are  not  dug  from  beneath  it ;  they  are 
cer^inly  not  in  the  clouds.  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  must  be  somewhere,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  here  a  few  statistics,"  he  continued, 
selecting  some  closely  written  sheets  from  the 


SCRAP-BOOK. 

mass  upon  the  table.  "  They  dtal  with  the  yearly 
loss  of  certain  well-known  articles  iu  the  five 
largest  cities  of  Europe  only." 

He  mentioned  a  number.  I  know  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  good  many  millionf,  and  ended  up  with 
eleven. 

"This  list,  remember,"  he  continued,  "does  not 
include  such  things  as  collar-studs,  iKjrtnianteau 
keys,  scissors,  and  other  familiar  objects  of  the 
losing  faculty.  Look  at  tlie  phenomenon  also  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  population  even  of 
civilised  countries  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
double  itself.  One  would  think  that  very  many 
years  ago  there  would  have  been  enough  sticks, 
scissors,  collar-studs,  etc.,  etc.,  to  supply  any 
possible  demand  for  centuries  to  come.  Uut  what 
do  we  see?  Millions  of  these  articles  produced 
every  month.  I  have  on  this  paper  some  statistics 
dealing  with  the  weekly  output  of  scissors  and 
penknives  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  quoted  the  figures.  They  were  truly 
appalling. 

"  These  things  are  practically  indestructible,  yet 
where  are  they — our  lost  collar-studs,  penknives, 
scissors,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  articles 
we  daily  look  for  in  vain?  I  have  made  some 
computations  on  the  subject,  and  lind  that  the  area 
of  Europe  being  " — he  named  the  square  miles  and 
odd  acres — "  these  lost  articles,  if  Ktill  lying  on  the 
surface,  would  represent  an  average  thickness  of 
from  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  inches.  We  don't 
have  to  wade  through  walking-sticks  and  scissors 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  foot/'TJhey,  af|,^erefore, 
not  on  the  surface.  i^^WS^  ViVhV^T 
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WHAT  OUil   ASTROXdMKUS  MUST  ENIlUltE. 


The  Curate  :  The  sun,  young  ladies,  is  about  ninety-five  million  miles  from  tbe  earth; 
and  supposinfj  a  railway  train  were  to  do  the  journey,  it  would  take  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  Bisty-five  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-one  i' 

Mias  Bkown  :  I  wonder  how  much  a  season  ticket  would  cost? 


"  Perhaps  they  have  fallen  into  the  sea,"  I  sug- 
gested after  much  thought. 

"  1  have  not  forgotten  that  in  my  calculations," 
he  replied.  "One  person  in  ten  thoufiaiid  is  ou  the 
sea  at  a  given  time,  and  odb  in  a  thousand  by  the 
seaside.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  lose  our  things  on 
land." 

He  began  to  searcli  for  further  statistics,  hut  I 
told  him  I  would  take  liis  word  for  it. 

"  You  muHt  not  forget,"  he  said,  "that  amongst 
the  debris  of  conii)arative!y  woi  thless  articles  there 
is  a  vast  accumulation  of  fabulous  worth  of 
jewellery  and  coins.  There  are  pearls  wortTi  a  king's 
ransom,  and  diamonds  that  people  would  sell  their 
soul  for." 

His  voice  was  harsh  with  eagerness  and  his  eye 
lit  up  with  zeal— purely  scientific  zeal,  of  course. 

"  The  question  I  put  to  myself,"  he  continued, 
*'  was  how  these  things  were  to  be  found,  and,  in 
order  to  answer  it,  I  found  the  further  puzzle 
before  me — how  were  they  lost  ?  " 

"Ah!  how  9"  '  said.    It  seemed  a  puzzler 


"  Some  one  way,  1 
suppose,  and  some 
another," 

"  No,"  he  broke  in 
sharply,  "All  in  one 
way.  The  solution 
is  absurdly  simple. 
It  is  our  senses — our 
consciousness  as  a 
whole — which  gives 
to  objects  their  qual- 
ity of  being  material. 
A  thing  is  material 
because  we  touch  it, 
smell  it,  Bee  it.  That's 
the  A  B  C  of  philo- 
sophy." ■ 

"  Of  course,"  -  I 
agreed.  i 

"  When  a  thing  is 
110  longer  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of 
any  body,  it  ceases  to 
be  material.  That's 
how  things  are  lost. 
By  and  by,  pei-hapfl, 
you   remember  the 
thing  again,  but  the 
link  is  broken — the 
'mediation,'  as  I  term 
it,  is  absent  or  in- 
ndequate — -and  you 
can't  materialise  the 
peuknife,  or  whatever 
it  is.    You  have  to 
go  out  and  buy  an- 
other.    The  reason 
is,  I  have  been  coni- 
pehcd  to  assume,  that 
you   are   unable  to 
recall  strongly  or  ac- 
curately enough  the 
idea  of  the  thing  you 
are  seeking.    I  use 
the  word Udea'  in  the 
Platonic  sense." 
"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  I  said, 
"  You  see  now — indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
you  at  once — how  things  are  lost,  and  why,  when 
lost,  they  are  not  encumbering  the  sui'face  of  the 
earth.    In  order  to  appear  again  they  have  to  be 
materialised,  and  in  order  to  be  materialised,  some 
form  of  mediation  must  be  established  between  us 
and  the  thing.    That  was  what  I  bad  to  find,  and 
I  think,"  he  added,  as  he  proceeded  to  some  covered 
oliject  at  the  other  end  of  the  room — "  1  think  that 
I  have  found  it." 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  removed  the  cover 
and  disclosed  a  most  curiovta  looking  instrument. 
Of  its  component  parts  I,  not  being  a  scientific 
man,  can  give  no  accurate  description.  I  can  only 
say  that  on  the  top  was  a  rather  large  crystal  ball, 
and  beneath  a  strange,  clock-lite  instrument.  At 
the  side  was  a  funnel  pointing  downwards  and 
widening  as  it  did  so,  while  a  large  wicker  basket 
stood  beneath. 

"  One  moment,"  said  th^gTeat  dlseiivfirer,  as  he 
detached  from  th^'^gfefckyftl«Mliy;^fat  a  tiny 
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t-o,  and  ill  a  few  seconds,  there  I 
saw  it  lying  in  the  crystal  —  my 
lost  umbrella,  just  as  I  had  last 
seen  it,  badly  rolled  up  and  rather 
muddy,  but  resplendent  with  ita 
knob  of  gold. 

"It  should  be  enough,"  said  the 
professor,  drawing  nic  from  the 
crystal  and  gazing  eagerly  into  the 
wicker  basket.  "When  he  lifted  bis 
face  again,  it  showed  the  signs  of 
bitter  disappointment. 

"  There  is  nothing  there,"  he  said. 
"  Let's   look    in  the  umbrella- 
stand,"  I  ventureil  to  sujigest. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  He 
gave  a  look  of  protest,  a  motion  as 
tliough  to  prevent  me,  but  my  scieii- 
tilic  ardour  carried  me  to  the  door. 

There  it  was,  in  the  umbrella- 
stand,  bacli  from  the  world  of  ideas, 
rematerialie-ed,  slightly  damp  from 
tlie  process.  1  grasped  it^  and 
turned  to  shake  the  professor  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

"  We  live  in  the  age  of  science  !  " 
I  exclaimed.  Harold  WhUe. 


"  I  SAY,  doctor,  what  is  the  matter 
with  Jones  ?  Why  does  he  always 
sit  in  that  absurd  position  i"  " 

"  We  haven't  decided  what  we  will 
call  it  yet.     Probably  'moto- 


spring  and  inserted  in  its  place 
another,  bo  far  1  could  judge, 
exactly  like  it. 

"Ah!  thatwill  do,"  he  said 
at  length,  and  then  addressed 
me  in  a  voice  quivering  with 
emotion.  "  You,  my  friend, 
shall  1)6  the  first  to  mnke  trial 
of  the  greatest,  the  most  stu- 
pendous discovery  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  Advance  and  look 
into  the  crystal." 

1  did  so. 

"  'I  he  hitlierto  tried  functions 
of  the  crystal  are,  I  imagine, 
familiar  to  you,"  he  said.  "In 
it  one  observes  i)ersons  and 
things  one  has  every  reason  to 
believe  are  far  away.  1  wish 
you  to  make  a  more  active  use 
of  its  powers.  Gaze  fixedly  at 
tho  crystal  and  picture  to  your- 
self any  objeel  you  know  .to 
have  be  n  lost— the  ])earl8  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  state  dress, 
the  Chamberlain  telegram,  any- 
thing. Something  you  have 
lost  yourseIf,lor  instance."  1  did 


*'  Poor  deiir  Gporye ! 


THB  OTHER  LATEST. 

You  don't  mean  to  BaMqeiifii5iby 


"No,  dear;  merely  a  slight  attack  of  '  ping-pong  bdel' ! 


aae  V ' 
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"AYE,  MADAM,   IT  IS  COMMON." 

When  I  fell  in  love,  for  the  first  time  1  koew 
(My  wounded  pride  may  (eel  as  it  may) 

My  sisterhood  the  whole  world  through 
With  those  I  had  reckoned  of  commoner  clay. 

The  country-girl  with  her  clumsy  Colin, 
The  nursery-maid  with  her  soldier-man. 

The  ladye-fair  with  her  passionate  poet,— 
They  are  all  a  part  of  the  hackneyed  plan. 

And  this  Is  the  truth  I've  learned  to  discover 
Which  warms  my  heart  to  the  common  fry— 

That  every  other  fool  of  a  lover 
Is  Just  sucb  a  commonplace  fool  as  1 1 

A.nni«  C  MitirJiead, 


Thi8h  Squire  (sfieakiug  to  Biddy,  whose  good- 
looking  {iaiighter  hae  madean excellent  marriage): 
Well,  Biddy,  I  hear  your  daughter  has  done  well 
for  herself,  and  made  a  very  good  match. 

Biddy  :  Yes,  your  Honour,  she  has  indade.  Ye 
should  Bee  her  carriages  aud  horses,  and  her  coach- 
men and  futmen,  and  the  joola  av  her  are  just 
beautiful,  and  indfide  (in  an  awe-stnick  whisper), 
she  strips  for  dinner  1 


Two  rather  smart  young  men  were  taking  a 
country  walk  when  they  came  upon  a  "  yokel " 
sitting  on  a  gate.  They  both  immediately  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  some  fun  at  the  poor 
man's  expense.  One  of  them,  after  explaining  to 
the  other  how  he  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  the 
fellow,  began  forthwith  to  question  the  yokel  as 
follows :  "  My  man,  have  you  seen  a  cartload  of 
monkeys  pass  this  way  to-day  ?  "  13efore  he  got 
any  farther,  the  yokel  had  interrupted  him  by 
blandly  replying:  "Why?  'Ave  you  two  tumbled 
off?" 


An  Irish  peasant  woman,  who  had  never  travelled 
by  ti  ain  before,  took  a  third  class  ticket  to  Limerick 
and  ensconced  herself  comfortably  in  a  first  class 
carriage,  not  knowing  any  difference.  Presently 
the  ticket  collector  came  along. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  he.  "  First  class,  Mary  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  "first  class,  thank  you; 
how's  yourself?" 

But  somehow  he  didn't  seem  satisfied. 


3^ 


Hush-a-bye,  Baby,  on  the  tree-top  I 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will 
rock. 

When  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle 
will  fall  ; 

And  down    will    come  cradle,  and 
Baby,  and  all  I 
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LOVERS  ON  AN  ISLAND 


By  BAEEY  PAIN/ 


'OW  sweet  it  would 
be,"  Siiirt  Jsohel, 
"  to  remain  here  for 
ever,  in  this  lovely 
little  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  hig 
Ion  el  V  lake,  jnst  von 
find  i,  Willy  ! 

"  Tahle  d'hdte  at 
7.30,"  said  William 
gloomily,  "and 
we've  got  to  get  back  for  It.  And  then  we 
shan't  get  ;niother  moment  alone  together 
till  aftei-  nine.  And  even  then  we  shan't, 
nnless  wc  wander  off  into  the  garden  together, 
and  the  last  time  we  did  that  we  were  aecnsed 
of  selfishness.  We're  all  right,  but  1  can't 
make  out  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
made  for." 

Tndy  ifc  was  an  enchanting  island,  with 
trees  where  the  herons  built,  and  grey, 
moss-grown  boulders  where  shy,  rare  lizards 
sunned  themselves,  and  stretches  of  bracken. 
Here  for  a  brief  hour  they  had  been  quite 
out  of  the  world.  But  it  was  five  o'clock, 
and  it  would  take  them  nearly  two  hours  to 
get  back  to  hateful  civilisation,  and  ^  hate- 
ful civilisation  demanded  them  acidly  and 
pereniptorily. 

"Lister],"'  said  Isobel,  "to  the  little  wave- 
lets talking  nonsense  ail  round  the  coast — 
making  love  to  the  silence.  Oh  I  this  frag- 
ment of  pure,  sequestered  Nature — Nature  as 
sweet  as  she  always  is  when  she  is  left  to 
hei-self  I " 

"And  we're  going  back,"  said  William, 
"  to  that  inferior  pot-house  masquerading  as 
a  first-class  hotel  under  the  guidance  of  an 
intelligent  "Swiss.  Back  to  the  sole  that  is 
really  plaice,  and  to  the  rreme  de,  voIaiUe  with 
a  quadrupedal  origin,  and  to  the  lamb  that  is 
frozen  and  the  peas  that  are  tinned.  And 
at  the  nest  table  will  be  the  Reverend  Fatlier 
with  the  indigestion,  and  the  mature  lady 
with  the  conversation,  and  the  satisfied 
American  who  tells  us  what  he  will  do  with 
this  country  when  he  has  bought  it." 

"  I  don't  like  the  people,"  said  Isobel. 


*  Copyright,  1902,  by  Barry  Pain,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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*'  And  mamma  doei^n't  like  them,  either. 
And  the  dinner  isn't  nearly  as  good  as  it 
looks  and  sounds.  But  all  the  same,  yon 
think  too  much  about  food.  You're  too 
material." 

"  I'm  particularly  s}urit!iy|  by  nature," 
said  William  nioilestly.  "  lint  at  dinner 
food  is  rather  thrust  on  your  attention,  and 
I  have  an  honest  man's  hatred  of  imitations. 
Otherwise  my  wants  are  few.  A  loaf  of 
bread,  a  jug — or  just  the  ordinary  bottle — of 
wine,  and  thou  beside  me  singing  in  the 
wilderness,  au()  nobody  need  trouble  about 
me  furtiier  ;  in  fact,  I  wouldn't  insist  on 
tlie  broad.    It's   Good  heavens  !  " 

Tiiey  had  just  conic  round  the  corner  to 
t!ie  landing-stage,  anrl  in  one  flash  of  an 
eye  William  had  realised  that  the  boat  in 
which  lie  had  rowed  Isobel  across  to  the 
island  was  no  longer  there. 

"  The  boat's  got  away! "  cried  Isobel  in 
anguish. 

"  So  I  was  observing,  and  I'm  afraid  it's 
my  fault.  I  can't  make  it  out,  for  the  knot 
that  1  tied  can't  slip  or  go  wrong.  The 
harder  the  boat  pulled,  the  tighter  the  knot 
would  get.  If  there  were— or  had  been — 
anyone  on  the  island  besides  ourselves,  I 
should  say  that  someone  had  been  having  a 
little  game  with  us." 

"Oh,  Willy!  I've  remembered.  Can 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,  because  I've  got  nothing 
to  forgive.     But  if  you'll   provide  the 

material  " 

"It  was  my  fault— all  my  fault.  It  was 
while  you  were  strugghng  with  our  fire  to 
boil  the  kettle.  I  slipped  back  to  the  boat 
to  get  my  parasol,  and  it  was  right  at  the 
other  end  of  the  boat ;  and  I  untied  it  to 
pull  it  round,  and  then  I  tied  it  up  again; 
and  I  suppose  that  was  it." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  William. 
"  But  what  will  everybody  think  ?  And 
what  win  they  do  ?  " 

"Well,  with  our  customary  secretiveness, 
we  never  said  where  we  were  going.  They 
know  that  we  took  the  tea-basket  and  a  rug." 
He  had  been  carrying  these,  and  he  now  put 
them  down.  "And  that's  all  they  know. 
We  might  be  ■^^^95evOf,J<b^pia"y  noble 
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mountains  that  give  this  desolate  country  its 
attiuction  for  the  tourist.  We  might  be 
over  at  the  ruined  abbey.  The  lake  is  three 
miles  away  from  the  hotel,  and  may  never 
occur  to  them  at  all.  About  half-past  eij^lit 
or  nine  they  will  begin  search-par tyinj;;,  but 
they  won't  have  the  faintest  idea  where  to 
seai'ch.  If  we  had  hired  the  boat,  the  man 
who  let  it  could  have  been  depended  upon  to 
rescue  us.  But  this  is  Jefferson's  private 
boat,  -which  he  gave  me  the  use  of,  and  I 
donlit  \  ('ry  nmch  if  anybody  saw  iis  unlock 
tlic  boat-house  and  g«t  it  out.  If  we'd  been 
trying  to  steal  the  boat,  we  sliould  have  had 
some  of  liis  men  round  us  in  no  time.  So, 
taking  one  consideration  with  another,  we 
shall  certainly  be  rescued,  but  quite  possibly 
it  won't  be  till  to-moiTOw  morning." 

"  It's  perfectly  awful.  Cut  I'm  quite  sure 
someone  will  come  for  us  lunjj  befui'e  that. 
Don't  look  80  downhearted,  Willy  ;  it  will 
only  mean  that  your  dear  dinner  will  be  put 
off  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  don't  mind  it  a 
bit.    It's  rather  adventurous  and  romantic." 

"  Yes,  but  there's  just  a  chance  that  it 
will  be  beastly  uncomfortable  for  you,  if  we 
have  to  stop  here  all  night.  That's  what  I 
don't  like." 

"  We  aren't  going  to  stop  here.  Some 
ither  boat  will  come  over." 

"  Bit  late  in  the  day  for  it." 

"  Well,  something's  certain  to  happen.  It 
always  does  on  desert  islands.  Now,  what 
onght  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  told  there  are  a  lot  of  queer  cross- 
currents in  the  lake,  and  it's  quite  possible 
our  boat  may  have  di-ifted  in  again.  We'll 
just  go  round  the  isiaiid  and  look.  Or  I'll 
go  alone,  if  you're  tireJ." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I'll  go  one  way  and  you'll 
go  the  other,  and  we'll  meet.  Then  we  shall 
do  it  iTi  half  the  time." 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  island  coidd  bo 
made  in  twenty  minutra,  and  they  had  in 
ail  probability  many  vacant  hours  before 
them.  But  there  is  a  joy  in  saving  time 
even  when  it  is  a  very  little  time  and  you 
have  no  particular  use  for  it.  Old  gentlemen 
of  an  obese  iiabit  will  run  to  catch  a  train  on 
the  Underground  when  there  is  another  in 
three  miimto.>,  and  then  there  are  inquests. 

So  William  and  Isobel  encircled  the  island.. 
But  they  found  uo  trace  whatever  of  their 
boat.  Isobel  said  she  had  been  quite  sure 
from  the  start  that  that  would  never  do. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  I  know  what." 

"Well.   What  is  it?" 

"  We  must  try  smoke  signals.  They're 
often  used  by  the  uatives,  you  know," 


"  Natives  of  where  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  Just  plain 
uatives  you  get  in  travel-books." 

"I  see,"  said  William  gravely.  And  then 
they  set  to  work  collecting  bracken  for  the 
smoke-signal.  One  of  Jefferson's  gardeners 
was  to  see  it,  answer  it,  and  start  to  tlie 
rescue  at  once.  Of  that  Isobel  felt  quite 
sure.  In  the  meantime,  her  word  "  travel- 
books  "  had  started  her  on  a  tmin  of  thought 
as  she  gathered  the  bracken. 

"  Willy,  dearest,"  she  said  suddenly, we 
ought  to  have  a  barrel  of  pickled  pork,  very 
little  injured  by  the  sea-water.  People 
always  have  that  on  desert  islands." 

"  They  do,"  said  William.  "  It  is  wasiied 
up  from  the  wreck.  They've  lost  their 
parents  in  the  wreck,  but  they  don't  think 
nearly  so  much  about  losing  their  parents  as 
about  finding  that  barrel.  However,  it's  no 
good  complaining.  We've  got  no  pickled 
pork,  and  no  sea-water  to  damage  it  with." 

"  We've  got  uo  wreck,"  said  Isobel — "that's 
the  initial  mistake.  When  you're  cast  up 
on  a  desert  island,  yon  have  the  wrecked 
vessel  fixed  firmly  on  the  adjacent  coral  reef. 
That  is  so  in  the  story-books,  and  it  comes 
in  very  usefully,  for  that  wreck  does  not 
stop  at  pickled  pork.  Anything  you  want, 
from  a  steam-crane  to  a  tooth-pick,  is  washed 
out  of  the  captain's  cabin  and  delivered 
safely  on  the  beach  at  your  feet  next 
morning." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  wreck.  It's  a  gratis, 
with  the  tide  as  the  vans." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  don't  miss  the 
]iatent  desert  island's  animals  even  more. 
You  know  those  animals  ?  They're  wild, 
but  not  so  very  M'ild.  When  George,  or  any 
of  the  desert-island  family,  gets  hold  of 
them,  they  become  rapidly  docile.  George 
finds  a  hippopotamus  and  treats  it  kindly. 
Next  day  it  is  still  a  little  shy  ;  but  by  the 
end  of  the  week  George  is  driving  it  tandem 
in  a  curricle  (w;isbed  up  from  the  wreck,  of 
course),  with  an  iguana  as  leader." 

'*  What's  an  iguana  ?  " 

"  Haven't  the  faintest  idea ;  but  I'm 
pretty  certain  I've  come  across  it  in  the 
desert-island  stories.  We've  got  nothing 
of  the  kind  here.  We  haven't  even  got 
the  deep,  dark  forest  of  eucalyptus  and 
opodeldoc,  with  the  monkeys  swinging  in 
it^  all  packed  with  bread-fruit,  guava  jelly, 
and  ripe  bananas.  Oh  !  this  is  nothing  of 
a  desert  island,  and  I  don't  care  how  soon 
we  get  out  of  it ! " 

"  Varia  et  mutabilk  semper!  An  hour  ago 
you  didn't  caxe  teJ^gyOftlW^ 
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"Yes,"  said  Isobel  ;  "but  there's  a  differ- 
ence between  stopping  because  you  want  to 
atop  and  stopping  because  you  can't  get 
away.  Here,  we  must  have  got  enough 
bracken  for  our  fire  by  now." 

William  struck  a  inatcli.  The  dry  fern 
blazed  freely,  and  a  coluiiin  of  smoke  went 
\ip  on  the  still  air.  Biit  no  answering  signal 
came  from  the  mainlanil,  and  gradiialiy  they 
realised  that  their  tire  had  not  beeii  seen,  or 
had  not  been  nnderstood.  Isobei  stiuined 
hei'  eyes  to  see  a  boat  being  rowed  towards 
them,  buc  no  boat  came. 

"This  begins  to  be  a  nuisance,"  she  said 
impatiently.  "  It's  nearly  seven,  and  I  am 
simply  faint  with  hunger  and  fatigue." 

"  "What  a  fool  I  was  to  let  you  tire  your- 
self with  gathering  that  bracken  1"  said 
William.  "  However,  I'll  bring  np  tlie  rng 
and  the  tea-basket,  and  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can.  Very  likely  your  smoke-signai  was 
seen,  and  they're  on  the  way  to  ns  by  now." 

"On  the  Way  to  n 8  TlieyM  have  been, 
here  by  this  time.  Ton  said  yourself  we 
shouldn't  get  off  before  to-morrow,  and  I 
don't  for  a  moment  suppose  we  shall  get  off 
then.  It  gets  frightfully  cold  at  night,  too. 
Never  mind  ;  it  can't  be  helped.  It  was 
silly  of  me  to  let  you  arrange  things,  that's 
all." 

Decidedly  fatigue,  hunger,  and  disappoint- 
ment were  doing  deadly  work  with  Isobel's 
temper.  ■ 
Tl. 

*'  Luckily,"  said  William,  as  he  unsorowed 
the  stopper  of  the  bottle,  "  vidien  one  goes 
on  a  tea-picnic,  one  always  takes  far  too 
much  milk.  That  milk  will  be  very  nsefnl 
now.  Milk  is  a  food,  yon  know ;  one  doesn't 
starve  when  one  has  milk." 

"  Who  says  that  milk  is  a  food  ?  " 

'*  The  doctors  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  say  milk  is  not  a  food.  Milk's 
a  drink.  Yon  drink  it ;  yuu  don't  eat  it. 
How  can  it  be  a  food  ?  " 

William— good-iratnred  and  pusillanimous 
-—said  that  the  doctors  were  ■  very  likely 
wrong  ;  doctors  often  were. 

"And  there's  only  about  a  teacupful  of 
it,"  said  Isobel. 

"  I  never  touch  milk  myself,  except  in 
tea,"  lied  William.  "  It  makes  me  ill.  Lots 
of  men  are  like  that." 

"  I'm  almost  certain  I've  seen  you  drink 
it." 

"  Xevcr.  Unfortunately,  we  used  all  the 
tea  at  tea-time.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  have 
used  everything.  There  are  a  few  biscuits, 
and — ah  1  any  amount  of  butter." 


"  How  many  biscuits  will  there  be  each  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  going  to  spoil  my  dinner 
by  eating  anything  now." 
,      There  isn't  going  bo  be  any  dinner,"  said 
'  Isobel  in  tones  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 

"  W^c  shan't  get  it  for  tw^o  or  three  hours, 
perhaps,  but  Fm  certain  we  sliall  get  it 
uitiniately.  We'll  get  off  this  accursed 
island  somehow.    Cheer  up,  Tsie  !  " 

Isobel  did  her  best  to  smile  faintly.  She 
let  hei'self  be  persuaded  into  drinking  all 
the  milk  and  eating  all  the  biscuits,  and 
her  conscience  smote  her.  She  was  a  very 
good  girl,  and  as  a  rule  her  conscience  had 
little  to-  do ;  so  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
her  conscience  did  get  to  work,  it  did  not 
■  always  work  in  the  most  approved  ma,nner. 
Here,  for  instance,  it  urged  her  to  prove 
that  she  was  quite  right, 

"I'm  quite  snre,"  she  said,  "that  you 
think  I'm  in  a  hori'ibly  bad  temper,  Willy." 

WUliam  laughed.  "  "Not  a  bit  of"  it. 
Naturally,  tliis  isn't  nmch  fun  for  you." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself,"  said  Isobel, 
with,  I  fear,  a  touch  of  the  Christian  martyr 
in  her  voice.  "  I  was  thinking  about  poor 
mamma  and  the  others.  How  terribly 
anxious  they'll  be  !  Have  you  thought  of 
that  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  won't  have  begun  to  be 
anxions  yet.  They  won't  begin  to  be  really 
troubleil  before  nine.  We've  been  late  for 
dinner  before,  sometimes,  yon  know." 

"  Yes,  and  they've  talked  to  us  about  it. 
And  we  promised  that  we  would  never  be 
late  again." 

"Well,  it's  not  really  our  fault  this  time." 

"  We  know  that,  of  course,  and  oar  own 
people  will  know  it,  too,  and  believe  it.  But 
will  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  hotel 
believe  it,  or  will  they  believe  we  did 
it  on  purpose  ?  It's  horrible  1  It's  com- 
promising I  " 

"  We've  been  engaged  a  year.  We  are  to 
be  rnarrieil  next  month." 

"  That  doesn't  stop  people's  tongues." 

"  There  are  lots  of  ways  of  stopping 
people's  tongues,"  said  Wilham  darkly. 

By  this  time  Isobel  had  quite  justified 
herself  in  her  own  mind,  and  believed  that 
she  had  a  legitimate  cause  for  grievance. 

"It's  really  rather  too  bad,"  she  said. 
"Naturally,  I  leave  you  to  manage  every- 
thing. One  always  leaves  it  to  the  man. 
Then  you  bring  me  to  this  horrible  place, 
and  then  you  go  and  lose  the  boat.  And 
you  don't  seem  to  have  the  faintest  idea 
what  to  do  to  get  us  away  again.  An 
emergency  like  tifejg^e^c^vJaest^ia^ipn  really 
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don't  come  out  of  it  very  well.  It  destroys 
one's  confidence.  One  doesn't  feel  that  one 
can  depend  on  yon  to  get  one  through.  You 
can  only  just  stand  tiiere  and  talk." 

This  was  severe  on  the  island.  It  had 
been  a  "  fragment  of  pure,  sequestered 
Nature  " ;  it  was  now  a  "  honible  place." 
It  was  severe  on  William,  too  ;  for,  after  all, 
it  was  Isobel,  and  not  he,  who  had  lost  the 
boat ;  and  if  he  did  nothing,  it  was  chiefly 
because  there  was  nothing  to  do.  Isobel 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  at  her  con- 
summate worst. 

"I'm  most  awfully  sorry,"  said  Wiliiain. 
"  I  know  how  trying  it  nuist  be  for  you. 
I'll  go  and  get  the  stuff  togetiier  for  another 
fire  ;  it  will  show  up  better  when  it  is  dark." 

"  You  can  try  it,  of  course,"  said  Isobel 
resignedly. 

III. 

William  went,  and  at  that  moment  his 
luck  turned  right  round.  At  first  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes.  There  was  the  boat, 

brought  back  by  the  ijueer  currents  of  the 
lake,  drifting  quietly  along,  as  if  it  had  never 
done  anything  wrong  in  its  life. 

"Isie  !  "  he  called.  "  It's  ail  I'iglit.  Come 
along  home." 

Slie  came  running  towards  him.  He 
pointed  out  the  boat. 

*'  Return  of  the  wanderer,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  drifting  away  from  us. 
And  even  now  it's  quite  out  of  reach." 

"  I'm  prepared  to  bet  one  hundred  pounds 
to  one  liaysced  that  it  is  not  out  of  my 
reach,"  said  William.  "  Please  hold  my 
coat  for  a  minute." 

He  waded  the  hrst  part  of  the  way,  and 
swam  the  rest,  and  he  brought  back  the 
boat.  As  he  stood  on  the  shore,  panting 
and  wringing  the  water  from  his  clothes  as 
well  as  he  could,  Isobel's  conscience  smote 
her  once  more,  and  by  this  time  it  had  got 
into  thorough  working  order  and  smote  hard 
and  truly. 

'*  Willy  !  You're  soaked,  and  you'll  simply 
catch  your  death  of  cold." 

"  Not  I.  Rowing  will  keep  me  warm.  If 
you'll  just  catch  hold  here,  I'll  fetch  the 
basket  and  rug." 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  her  repeating 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  Litany  :  "  I  am 
a  beast.  I  am  a  pig.  I  won't  forgive 
myself.  I'H  never,  never,  never  forgive 
myself." 

«  Hul— lo  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What's  all 
the  trouble  ?  " 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.    I'm  very  sorry. 


You  may  give  me  up  altogether  if  you  like. 
It  would  only  serve  me  right." 

"  Afraid  I  can't.  Not  got  time,  for  one 
thing.  Tumble  in,  sweetheart.  All  right? 
Off  we  go,  then  !  " 

As  he  pulled  hard  away  from  the  island, 
she  continued  :  "  It  was  simply  splendid,  the 
way  you  brought  that  boat  in.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  It  was  magnificent.  And 
to  think  that  you  did  it  all  for  the  stupid, 
spiteful,  cowardly  she-cat  that  I  am  !  " 

"  I  say,  don't  go  on  like  that,"  said 
William,  "  or  you'll  make  me  laugh.  And  1 
can't  laugh  an<l  pull  at  the  same  time.  To 
think  that  I  sneered  at  the  intelligent  Swiss 
who  runs  our  hotel !  Shan't  I  fly  at  his 
warmed-up  garbages  as  soon  as  I  get  a 
chance  ? " 

"  I  do  wish  you  hadn't  gone  into  the 
water  like  that." 

"  It  won't  do  me  any  harm,  and  it  will  do 
us  collectively  good.     It  proves  that  we 

really  did  lose  the  boat." 
"  You're  an  angel  !  " 

And  Luck,  having  now  decided  to  take  the 
lovers  in  baud,  did  the  thing  thorouglily  well. 
They  tucked  the  boat  up  in  its  little  home 
by  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  took  the  path 
up  into  the  main  road  ;  and  they  had  hardly 
reached  the  road  before  they  heard  behind 
them  the  sound  of  a  quick-trotting  horse. 

"That's  Vera!"  exclaimed  William. 
"  Must  be."  The  horse  and  cart  swung 
round  the  corner  into  sight.  "  By  Jove  ! 
it  is  !    Hi,  thei-e  !    Tom  !  " 

Vera  was  a  fast  mare  belonging  to  the 
proprietor.  William  always  maintained  that 
tiie  intelligent  Swiss  must  have  stolen  her, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Swiss  would  never 
have  bought  so  good  an  animal,  and  nobody 
would  have  been  fool  enough  to  give  her  to 
bim. 

The  man  pulled  up,  and  William  helped 
Isobel  up  into  the  uut.  "  You'll  be  home 
iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said. 

"  But  aren't  you  coming,  too  ?  " 

"  Too  wet ;  I'll  run  for  it.  I  shan't  be 
long  after  you." 

On  liis  arrival  he  found  that  she  had 
already  eststblished  for  him  a  serviceable 
reputation  as  a  liero  and  a  genius.  As  the 
utmost  of  his  exploit  wiis  that  lie  had  swum 
a  few  yards  in  his  clothes  and  recognised  a 
horse,  he  felt  that  he  had  obtained  the 
reputation  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  hotel  dinner  was  over,  but  the  intelli- 
gent Swiss,  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of 
Isobel  and  the  long  purse  of  her  father, 
did  wonders.    ^hej^^di^K^Jkl^der  the 
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aented  tliat  Williain  liad  swnm  lialf-way 
across  the  lake.    Slie  also  proved  tliat  bat 
for  AViUiam,  there  would  have  been  no  cart 
to  take  her  swiftly  home  from  the  lake.  I 
do  not  know  how  she  did  this,  because  the 
cart  would  have  overtaken  her  in  any  case, 
and  e\  t'ii   it'  she  liiid  not  recognised  the 
lioi-se,  the  man  Tom  would  certainly  have 
recognised  her  and  pulled  up.  So 
I  do  not  know  how  she  did  it ; 
but  she  did  it,  aud  witli  such 
enthusiasm  as  to  convince  all  who 
heard  her,  witli  the  solitsiry  ex- 
ception of  "William  himself.  He 


"  lie  waded  the  first  part  of  the 
wny." 

adniiring  supervision  of  Isobel's 
family.  The  Swiss  produceJ  with 
aa  air  of  mystery  a  very  special 
bottle.  "  No,"  he  said  to  William, 
"  zat  is  not  on  ze  vine  list.  It  is 
not  filth,  zat.    T  liaf  dnmk  him  myself." 

And  Isobel  explained  to  her  mother  that 
if  von  were  in  a  railway  collision,  a  colliery 
explosion,  a  shipwreck,  and  an  earthquake 
simnlfcaneously,  you  were  quite  all  right  so 
long  iis  you*  had  William  with  you.     "If  I'd 
been  with  anybody  else,  I  shonld  have  been  sitting 
on  that  darling  little  island  without  any  diinier 
at  this  moment." 

The  length  of  the  swim  increased  and  multiplied 
esceediugly.    By  the  end  of  dinner  it  was  repre- 
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protested  frequently  and  firmly,  until  he 
found  that  he  was  merely  earning  another 
reputation  for  excessive  modesty.  Then  he 
gave  up. 

But  it  was  pleasaut  to  sun  himself  in  his 
lady's  favour  once  more. 

IV. 

liONfi  aftei-  Isobel  had  gone  to  bed,  "William 
sat  in  the  hotel  smoking-room,  consuming 
many  cigarettes  and  listening  to  the  converge 
of  an  aged  angler. 

Now,  the  angler  was  a  cynic,  which  is  not 
wonderful.  While  the  angler  is  not  catching 
flail — that  is,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  he  is  trying  to  catch  them— 
lie  litis  leisure  for  meditation,  and  his  mediUi- 
tions  are  likely  to  take  a  bitter  tone.  But  I 
do  not  know  why  all  cynics  are  extremely 
liable  to  say  things  about  women ;  there 
seems  to  he  no  reason  for  it. 

The  aged  angler's  principal  opponent  wiis 
the  dyspeptic  clergyman  whom  William  and 
Ifiobei  luid  dignified  by  the  name  of  the 
Reverend  Father.  But  to-night  the  Reverend 
Father  had  gone  to  bed  eai-ly  in  a  state  of 
harassing  doubt  as  to  whether  it  had  been 
wise  of  him  to  take  a  second  lielpiug  of  ice 
pudding,     Cousequeutly,  the  aged  angler 


had  room  to  spread  himself,  and  he  talked 
on  the  subject  of  women. 

"  You  will  never  find  in  any  womau,"  he 
cried  dictatorially,  "  a  really  perfect  sense  of 
truth  and  justice.  Even  the  best  of  them 
have  not  got  it.  Tlie  best  woman  in  the 
world  will  biaine  her  husband  for  what  is 
really  rank  bad  luck  and  not  his  fault  in  the 
very  least.  If  the  train  in  which  they  are 
travelling  breaks  down,  and  she  has  a 
few  hours  to  wait,  she  always  feels  and 
acts  as  if  her  husband  was  in  some  way 
responsible." 

"  But  then,"  said  William,  "  she  also 
praises  and  loves  her  husband  for  his  good 
luck,  for  which  also  he  is  not  responsible. 
One  injustice  cancels  the  other,  and  tliey 
both  go  out,  and  so  no  liarnrs  done." 

"  You  really  think  that  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Tlien  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  no 
proper  sense  of  justice  yourself." 

"Very  hkelyi"  s:iid 'William.  "And  I'll 
bet  you  the  want  of  it  doesn't  keep  nie  awake 
at  night.    Good-nig!it,  everybody." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  aged  angler,  when 
William  had  gone,  '*  we  have  to  take  into 
account  that  be's  very  much  engaged  to  be 
married.    Poor  chap  1 " 


THE  SILENCE. 

|N  what  far  country  shall  I  find  you,  dear, 
Who  waited  at  the  ead  of  every  day 

With  comfort  and  with  blessing,  when  the  way 
Was  rough  to  climb,  and  weariness  was  near? 
Will  it  be  springtime  or  the  waning  year? 

Morning  or  evening,  golden  skies  or  grey? 

And  oh  !  what  word  will  be  for  me  to  say 
To  tell  my  heart  out  and  out-brave  my  fear? 

You  will  not  answer,  though  I  wait  to  know! 
You  give  no  sign,  although  I  strain  to  see ! 
The  frail  Spring  shadows  throng,  the  white  clouds  pass. 
The  apple  boughs  shed  drifts  of  petal'd  snow — 
Is  it  from  some  far  heaven  you  call  to  me, 
Or  do  you  wait  beneath  this  hillside  grass  ? 

ARTHUR  KETCHUM. 
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By  T.  Boughton-Wilby. 


THE  ei<rbtcenth  century  bad  reacbed  its 
Kenitli  ere  Vienna  saw  tbe  dawn  of 
tbat  musical  greatness  wbose  memories 
were  to  bo  eternal  Tbe  first  shafts  of  lif^bt 
broke  upon  tlio  world  when  Christoph  Willi- 
bald  Gluck,  reformer  of  tbe  lyric  drama, 
set  foot  in  tlie  gay  Kaiserstadt  for  the 
secoud  time  in  174().  Tbe  twilight  of 
that  long,  bright  day  of  genius  has  almost 
been  reached.  Now  that  Brahms  and 
Strauss  arc  nu  more,  it  seems  as  if  the  hist 
glimmer  of  tbe  golden  radiance  behind  the 
bills  will  ere  long  precede  tbe  final  sunset 
of  a  glorious  era.  What  is  now  left  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Gluck,  and  AVeber,  of 
ITaydn,  the  divine  Mozart,  the  majestic 
Beethoven  ? 

The  modern  Vandal,  the  builder,  has  not 


ARCHWAY     THROUGH     WHICH     MARIE  ANTOINETTK 
MUST  OFTEN  HAVE  PASSKD  TO  HKK  SISGLNG-MASTSB, 
OLUCK. 

left  us  overmuch  of  this  Great  Past.  But 
far  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  beaten 
track  sacred  to  Baedeker,  we  shall  still  come 
across  (jnaint  nooks  and  byways  redolent  of 
those  historic  days.  I  believe  that  most  of 
them  are  unknown  to  the  Viennese  them- 
selves— in  fact,  these  memories  of  the  great 


musicians  wlio  Iiv(Hl  and  died  in  tbe  Austrian 
capital,  replete  iw  they  are  with  tbe  tragedy 
of  life,  are  honoured  by  the  Aiistrians  in  tbe 
breach  and  not  the  observance.  I  remember 
tbe  present  tenant  of  tbe  room  where 
Beethoven  died  telUng  me  of  her  astonish- 
ment at  two  American  ladies  who,  when  they 


HAYI>S'a  HOtSE,   liOLCHT  ItY  HIS  WIFB'S  WI9K 
rOK  HKlt  WIDOWHOOD. 


saw  tbe  historical  corner,  bui'st  into  tears. 
She  could  not  understimd  their  emotion  ! 

What  most  saliently  strikes  one  in  "doing" 
the  round  of  the  great  musicians'  dwellings 
is  the  barren  comfort  in  which  they  must 
have  lived.  They  all  lodged  in  flats  and 
vegetated  in  narrow,  dingy  thoroughfares 
tbat  bad  not  even  tbe  attraction  of  mellowed, 
old-world  as80ciation,s.  Musicians  like  Ilayd  ri 
composed  and  taught  in  musty  attics,  or  sat 
out  long  convivial  evenings  in  the  fetid 
atmosphere  of  shabby  old  taverns,  as  did  the 
modest,  retiring  Schubert.  Beethoven  alone 
— the  irascible,  sensitive,  vitriolic  Beethoven 
— sought  his  inspiration  in  tbe  open  fields, 
and  upon  the  bosky  mountain  slopes.  As 
they  were  born,  so  they  as  a  rale  dieid. 

Let  me  describe  one  of  these  bouses,  as 
typical  of  the  rest.  A  dull,  grey  coating  of 
plaster  gives  a  dingy,  unin^lting  tone  to  the 
exterior.    The  ^tr|Jic^e^^t;9^[^tbe  dooi-s 
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the  staircase,  and  lives  in  comparative 

opulence  from  the  tips  which  are  the 
tenants'  form  of  compulsory  gratitude 
for  admittance  after  10  p.m.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  small  smoke -stained 
tavern,  or  a  modest  coffee-house,  or 
it  might  lie  the  unpretentious  em- 
poi'iiim  of  some  haggling  Jew.  Sorae- 
times  courtyard  succeeds  courtyard  in 
a  veritable  labyrinth.  Beethoven  died 
in  a  house  where  nearly  a  hundred 
families  must  now  find  shelter. 

"  Gluck'a  Wohnhaus,"  according  to 
the  tablet  which  now  ornaments  the 
front  of  the  house  where  the  singing- 
master  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette 
ended  his  da^,  was  outside  the  old 


BOOK  KEPT  BY  HAYDN  IS  LONDON  IN 
WHICH  TO  ENTEK  THE  NAMBH  OK  THE 
SUBSCRIBEIta  TO  THE  "CREATION." 
HIS  PENCIL  AND  ITS  CASK  ABE  AI^O 
SHOWN. 

of  a  broad  archway  iu  the  centre. 
Behind  is  the  courtyard  flanked 
by  the  smaller  flats  at  the  back. 
Here  is  also  a  small  patch  of 
green,  and  the  common,  evil- 
smelling  stone  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  open  landings  of  th(^ 
remaining  storeys.  Kach  house 
is  distinguished  by  a  name, 
sounding  droll  to  our  modern 
ears.  Tliere  is  Gluck's  "Silver 
Lion,"  Mozart's  "  God's  Eye," 
Sehul)ert's  "  Red  Hedgehog," 
Beethoven's  "Black  Spaniards." 
The  ubiquitous  porter,  as  distinct 
a  type  of  Vienna  as  a  coster- 
monger  is  of  London  life,  tenants 
a  few  square  feet  at  the  bottom  of 


KOOM  IN  WHICH  HAYDN  llllliATllKD  HIS  I-AfST. 


MAYDN'S  BPINNET,  WHICH  EMITS  AT  THE  MOST,  I'AINT,  TINKLING  SOUNDS, 
PBG8EKVED  IN  VIENNA  SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  HIS  SKULL. 


city  ramparts.  It  is  the 
centre  of  noise  and  bustle 
to-day,  but  it  must  have 
offered  him  many  restful 
moments  for  his  old  age. 
The  man  who  was  reproached 
witli  having  no  melody 
occupied  the  flat  on  the  first 
floor,  which  is  now  tenanted 
by  a  family  wliieli,  if  it  has 
any  veneration  for  the  genius 
of  Ghick,  certainly  objects 
to  sharing  it  with  any  would- 
be  visitor.  Here,  through 
this  broad>  archway  must 
hawed  ipdB8efi)QglQiapless 
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SIOZAHT'S  KI.AT  in  VIKSNA,  WHI;HK  HAYDN 
DBCI.AREP     HISI     TO     BE     THB  OBKATEST 
C0MP08KR  IlK  KNEW. 

Qiicen  to  lier  beloved  master.  Those  were 
happy,  joyous  days  of  irrespouHible  maiden- 
hood, ere  the  shadows  of  dreaded  fate  had 
begun  to  darken  the  threshold  of  her 
chequered  life.  What  a  worhl  of  history,  to 
be  sure,  is  this  souvenir  of  Ghiek  ! 

Haydn  drifted,  like  liis  gifted  compeers,  to 
Vienna  in  searcli  of  tbat  fame  and  fortune 
which  he  was  destined  to  win  iu  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  London.  Poor 
Haydn  !  There  are  many  odd  corners  sacred 
to  his  memory  here,  from  that  moment  when 
the  "weak,  sweet  voice"  of  tlie  Imperial 
chorister  hitd  cracked,  to  become,  as  homely 
Maria  Tiieresa  put  it,  like  tlie  crowing  of  a 
cook.  Wecan  seehim  climbing  the  scaffolding 
of  Schonbrunn  Palace,  and  hear  the  motherly, 
matter-of-fact  Empress  directing  the  Court 
composer  to  give  tliat  "fair-haired  blockhead 
a  good  thrashing."  AVe  can  see  him  in  a 
lofty  attic  of  No.  10,  Kohlmarkt,  giving 
lessons  on  his  spinnet  for  less  that  four 
shillings  a  month — think  of  it !— and  then 


when  com  parat  i  ve  prosperi  fcy 
had  come  to  him,  marrying,  like 
Mozart,  the  sister  of  his  first 
love.  She  is  a  veritable  Xantippe, 
a  heartless  nag  and  extravagant 
shrew.  From  Vienna  she  writes 
to  the  composer  in  London  that 
she  has  found  a  house  which 
would  make  an  excellent  dwelling 
for  her  as  a  widow,  and  begs 
him  to  send  the  money  for  its 
purchase  I 

This  is  the  historical  house 
now  known  as  "  Znm  Haydn," 
or  No.  19,  TTaydu  Street.  At 


HOZART'S  primitive  clavier,  bearing  his  WII>OW's  certificate  Of  ITS 

GENUINENESS.  HOSled 


TlIK  DESOI.ATK  SPOT  WIIKliK    HOZAKT'S  1)0I»V 
IS  SUPPOSED  TO  LIE. 


the  time  when  Haydn 
purchased  it  and  added 
a  storey,  it  was  remote 
from  the  madding 
crowd.  Tlio  spreading 
city  has  long  since 
caught  up  to  it  and 
destroyed  every  rural 
eliarm  which  it  may 
then  have  possessed. 
Thanks  to  the  irony 
o^vfate,  Eran  Haydn's 
byVjQOgi^  not  to 
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attain  fulfilment.  She  was  the  first  to 
Buccnmb. 

Haydn  let  the  house  out  in  flats  and  con- 
tented liimself  with  two  or  three  contemptibly 
little  rooms  at  the  back.  Such  parsimony, 
such  ignoring  of  the  common  comforts  of 
life,  is  almost  unaccountable.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  desired  the  restful  influ- 
ences of  the  j<;irden  and  the 
distant  liills.  ilc  was  there  from 
]71t7  until  his  death  in  1801); 
Here  Mozart  aud  lieethoven 
brought  sunlight  and  shadow  to 
him. 

What  a  pathos  surrounds  the 
death  of  Haydn,  to  be  sure  ! 
In  the  narrow  compass  of 
an  insignificant  room,  now  used 
as  a  Haydn  nuiseuni,  he  must 
have  lain  wliile  the  screech  of  the 
French  shells  and  the  rumble  of 
Xa]>oleoirs  (Gannon  struck  terror 
into  those  around  liiiu.  One  of 
the  French  invaders  has  come  just 
to  shake  liands  with  the  illustrious 
man.  The  visitor's  voice  rings  out 
with  the  magnificent  tones  of  "  In 


not  unlike  me  !  "  He  counsels  his  attendants 
not  to  be  afraid— "nothing  can  happen  to 
you  when  I  am  nigh."  His  last  wish  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  spinnet.  An  almost  super- 
natural inspiiution  seizes  him  as  the  sonorous 
strains  of  the  "Hymn  to  the  Emperor"  are 
heard.    Three  times  he  plays  it.    And  then 


m  THIS  CORKRR  BKETHOVEK  RAI8KD  HIS  FIST  IN  DEFIAIECE  OP  TRR 
TKDHDER-rKALS  AND  FELL  BACK  DKAD. 


Nati\e  Worth  "  and  Haydn  feebly  esprrases 
his  thanks.  We  seem  to  see  the  dying  man 
penning  with  a  trembling  hand  : 

"  Fled  is  my  strength. 
Old  and  weak  am  I," 

for  the  opening  bars  of  "  Der  Greis,"  and 
hear  him  sigh :  "Ah !  it  is  my  last  child,  and 


OS   THE   SPOT    WHEBE  THK 
mVAN     STANDS,  SCHUBEKT 
BKEATHKI)  HIS  LAST. 


lie  is  fmrried  Ixick.  He 
is  resigned,  though  he 
fain  would  finish  the 
work  scarce  begun . 
Slowly  he  turns  his  liead 
to  the  wall,  mid — the 
fiwih  lias  been  written. 

One  cannot  recall  the 
spoliation  of  Haydn's 
grave  soon  after  his 
death,  and  the  ruthless 
carrying  off  of  his  skull 
byaVieiina  doctor,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  stiU 
more  pathetic  tragedy  of 
Mozart's  end.  He  was 
deserted  at  his  grave, 
after  being  the  butt  of 
sorry  intrigues  during 
his  life,  and  even  pos- 
terity has  failed  to  revive  his  memory  as  his 
genius  deserved.  Mozart  occupied  many 
houses  in  Vienna ;  all  have  disappeared  save 
one,  in  Schuler  Strasse,  the  Fleet  Street  of 
the  Austrian  capital.  His  flat  on  the  first 
floor  of  this  narrow  house  cost  him  a 
pretty  sum,  for  H^9ge  ^i^^tiji^pgtimistie 
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days,  when  the  semi-dandy  was  iu  hopes  of 
patronage  and  pupils,  and  had  ended  that 
existence  of  a  heaten  cur  under  the  cegis  of 
a  brutal  and  arrogant  prince  of  the  Church. 
There  is  nothiug  so  quaint  in  all  Vienna, 
and  the  courtyard,  more  hke  the  shaft  of  a 
factory  chimney  than  anything  else,  is  a 
curiosity.  To  stand  in  one  of  those  rooms, 
however,  is  to  recaU  most  hallowed  memories, 
for  here  it  was  that  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
came,  and  here  it  was  that  after  that  concert 
of  musical  giants,  Haydn,  in  an  aside  to 
Mozart's  father,  declai'ed :  "Ton  my  honour, 
your  son  is  the  greatest  composer  I  know." 

We  all  know  the  story  of  his  funeraj,  but 
none  but  those  who  liave  stood  there  on 
that  spot,  where,  amid  the  bones  of  the 
forgotten  and  unknown  of  Vieunii  panpordoni, 
his  sorrowing  widow  in  vain  searciied  for 
his  remahia,  can  imagine  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  the  scene.  Mozart's  body  had  been 
thrown  into  some  hole  of  St.  Mars  Cemetery, 
some  distance  outside  the  cemetery,  with 
none  but  the  gra\  ediggere  as  witnesses,  and 
a  fortnight  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  his  whereabouts.  Apparently  the 
rnde  coffin  bore  no  mark  or  sign  by  which 


nE8K  AT  WHICH    BRAHMS  WAS  WONT  TO  STAND  AND 
COMPOSE. 

to  identify  it.  Now,  when  scores  of  years 
have  fled  since  the  perpetration  of  that 
tragedy,  long,  rank  grass  mcvcifully  mitigates 
the  barren  melancholy  of  the  Pauper's  Acre. 
We  can  still  see  traces,  however,  of  the  un- 
ceremonious way  in  which  the  bodies  were 
thrown  into  their  last  resting-place.  The 


gravediggers  did  not  even  trouble  to  level 
the  ground,  which  is  one  vast  stretch  of  un- 
dulating pitfalls  for  tlie  unwary  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  varied  ordy  by  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  shrub.  A  tiny  bush  sur- 
rounded by  a  protecting  wire-work,  a 
geometrically  shaped  stone  stump,  against 


THE  BED  IN  WHICH  BRAHMS  DIED. 

OlA-fanJiionecL  to  the  laxt,  he  uted  these  tieo  candles  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  even  with  the  electric  light  in  reach. 

which  leans  a  small  slab  with  the  almost 
illegible  name  of  the  composer  scratched 
upon  it,  marks  the  vicinity  where  Mozart 
probably  lies.  Oh,  the  bitter  irony  of  it  aQ  ! 
Even  some  pauper  woman's  grare  has  been 
robbed  to  provide  the  slab  ! 

Beethoven  —  deaf,  irascible,  sensitive 
Beetlioven,  the  Doctor  Swift  of  Austria, 
fulminating  against  the  nobility,  his  friends, 
the  object  of  caricature,  endearing  us  to 
)iim  by  that  redeeming,  forgiving  love  for 
his  worthless  nephew — died  as  he  had  lived. 
He  set  very  Death  at  defiance  in  the  moment 
of  dissolution.  The  last  dwelling  of  the 
Republican  who  scratched  out  the  name  of 
Napoleon  from  the  dedicatory  title-page 
of  his  "  Eroica,"  because  he  had  become 
Plmperor,  is  in  the  Schwarzspainer  Street,  a 
vast  building  formerly  the  monastery  of  the 
Black  Spanish  monks.  His  bedroom  was  at 
the  back,  and  small — apparently  too  small 
for  him  to  die  in  ;  so  they  removed  him  to  a 
corner  of  the  spacious  sahn  facing  the  street 
and  containing  his  piano.  Here  in  this 
historical  corner,  close  to  the  spot  where  bis 
Broadwood  instrument  stood,  Beethoven, 
terrible  and  aggressiv^^^^^jt^  raised  his 
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clenched  fist  in  defiance  of  the  thunder-peals 
which  had  roused  liini  from  his  torpor,  and 
fell  back  dead. 

The  room  in  which  Franz  Scbnbort  was 
born — or  rather  probably  born, 
for  no  one  knows  in  which 
apartment  of  the  lioiise  in 
Nuss<h)rfcr  Street  the  composer 
of  tile  "  Pirlkonig  "  first  saw  tlie 
light— lias  an  air  of  snmptnons- 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tive poverty  against  which 
schooiinaster  Schnbert  had  to 
struggle.  Schubert  landmarks, 
like  those  of  Beethoven,  abound 
in  Vienna,  thon<(h  we  liavc 
notliiii;^  left  of  the  tavt'rns 
where  the  bihiiloiis  Schubert, 
used  tn  sit  with  his  boon  com- 
panions— nothing  of  tliiitqnaint 
inu  and  popular  resort  near  the 
Habsburg  Church  of  the  Capu- 
cines  where  Schubert  gave  the 
toast  of  "the  next  to  follow 
Beethoven,"  with  perhaps  some 
mtuitive  inkling  that  he  was 
drinking  to  himself.  Schubert  died  in  the 
Kettenbriicken  Street,  in  a  flat  on  the 
second  floor,  which  must  liave  beeii  the  very 
incarnation  of  cheerlessness.  Tiie  entrance 
was  throng!)  a  sorry-looking  kitclien,  next  to 
whicli  was  a  dark,  windowless  room  which 


end  of  the  tenderest  and  most  nnassumii^ 
of  souls,  lovingly  tended  by  his  brother, 

thinking  and  dreaming  to  the  last  of  the 
great  one  who  had  preceded  him,  it  is  indeed 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  VAI.TZ  KI:SG'S  BII.LIARD-ROOH. 

Showing  thtfammtt  card-taMe  where  he  wot  woni  to  play  vii&  kU 

bmn  enm  pan  ions. 


receivftd  its  light  through  the  glass  doors  of 
the  front  room.  It  was  probably  Schubert's 
bedroom,  but  he  died  in  the  other  chamber. 
Standing  on  this  spot  and  recalling  the 


IIOOM  IN  WHICH  Tllb:  WALT}:  KIN((  DIKII, 

hard  to  tear  oneself  away  and  return  to  the 
noise  and  movement  of  the  street  again. 

Between  Schnbert  and  Brahms — what  a 
gap  !  But  yet  Brahms,  whom  change  of 
fortune  never  changed,  wlio  had  Imt  to 
stretcli  out  his  hand  to  grasp  comparative 
luxury,  led  the  same  simple, 
unf)stentatious  life  as  his  im- 
mortal predecess&fs,  beside 
whom  his  remains  now  lie  in 
that  Eing  of  the  Immortals  in 
the  Central  Cemetery.  He  and 
Strauss,  the  Waltz  King,  were 
boon  companions — so  alike  and 
yet  so  different.  For  thirty 
years  Brahms  lived  as  a  lodger 
in  a  cheerless  house  in  Karls 
Street,  and  ivas  blessed  with 
more  landladies  than  worldly 
goods.  Strauss  built  himself  a 
mansion  and  occupied  it  ex- 
clusively. Brahms  composed  at 
a  simple  standing  desk  which 
would  not  have  fetched  more 
than  two  shillings  at  an  auction 
as  the  utmost  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Strauss  had  a  compos- 
ing desk  of  glittering  elegance, 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  an 
exquisite  electric  shade.  He  lived  in  lavish 
comfort,  surrounded  by  friends,  with  his 
own  billiard-room  and  magnificent  reception- 
rooms.    Brahms,  lovin£- association,  stuck 

Hosted  by tjOOgle 
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preferably  to  an  old  worthless  chair  for  a 
music-stool.  Strauss  died  iu  a  bed  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl — -in  a  stiJoii 
rather  than  a  bedroom.  Brahms's  death-bed 
was  the  usual  German  wooden,  coffin-like 
affair,  in  a  plain,  unpretentious  room.  Old- 
fashioned  to  the 
last,  he  used 
two  candles  on 
the  day  of  his 
deatli,  even 
with  the  elec- 
tric light  in 
reach.  There 
tliey  all  are  as 
,  the  gruff  but 
kindly  hearted 
Brahms  left 
them — candles, 
piano,  lamps, 
(ugar-stnmps, 
e  i  g  SI  r  e  1 1  e  s  , 
clotiies,  pens 
and  pencils, 
even  his  coffee- 
c  n  p .  For 
though,  like 
SU'iuiss,  he  left, 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Muse  from 
which  he  had  derived  it,  his  will  was  un- 
signed and  in  law  is  invalid.  Bnt  if  Brahms 
was  a  simple,  honest  soul,  his  friend,  the 
Waltz  King,  was  a  real  chip  of  that  old, 
fast-fading  Vienna  whose  proudest  boast  is 
its  jovial  good  nature,  its  frank  amiability, 


"the  king  of  the  IMMORTALB":  sacred  to  BEETHOVEN, 
SCHUBERT,  OLI7CK,  MOZAItT,  BUPPlS,  STRAUSS,  ANI>  BTCAHMa. 


and  its  pure  love  of  life's  honest  pleasures. 
He  lived  amid  and  loved  luxury,  but  never 
seemed  actually  of  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  souvenirs  of  the  Great 
Ones  of  the  past  have  only  a  fascination  for 
the  few.  But  the  rest  will  ever  consider  them 

and  their  loving 
preservation  as 
an  unavoidable 
duty  to  pos- 
terity. As  such, 
one  (■annot  l>nt 
regret  tliatthcir 
keeping  should 
be  left  to  the 
city  or  country 
on  which  the 
obligation  hap- 
pens to  fall. 
Circumstances, 
local  conditions, 
or  a  blind  indif- 
ference, often 
prevent  the  ful- 
hlrnent  of  these 
obligations,  and 
weaiid  posterity 
aretliesufferers. 
Why,  then,  in  view  of  that,  should  it 
not  be  feasible,  if  not  advisable,  to  form 
some  international  society  which  could 
undertake  the  control  of  these  things  ?  It 
ought  to  be  a  labour  of  love  for  which 
mankind  in  geneml  would  be  abidingly 
"■rateful. 


WHITE  BIRCHES. 

J^AIDENS  that  glimmer  through  the  dusky  wood, 

Finger  on  lip,  demure,  alluring; 
In  silent  loveliness,  as  when  ye  stood 

On  Latmos*  side,  and  Pan,  all  sorrow  curing, 
Played  sylvan  airs  on  his  sweet,  mystic  reed. 

While  little  Dryads  crept  in  fearful  stealth 
To  give  the  strange,  compelling  music  heed 

That  flooded  all  the  glade  wtth  golden  wealth. 
Fair  Vestal  Virgins,  so  ye  stand  to-day ; 
But  Pan  is  vanished  with  his  pipe  away ! 


ROSALIE  ARTHUR,, 

HosledbyGoOQie 


STRONG  MAC 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAl'TERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  schoolhouse  of  Uwran,  where  a  grejit 
noise  wiis  proceedinff  from  the  young  men's  bench.  The  Ploughing  Match  Day  had  been  a  lioliday  since  the 
heginnint;  of  time  ;  but  Donald  Gracie,  the  schoolmaater,  had  on  this  occasioo  denied  the  request  of  his  acholars. 
Tlie  riot  provolied  tlie  Dominie  into  striking  the  bi^'gest  youth  in  the  school,  Muelile  Sandy,  who  retorted  by 
knocking  the  schoolmaster  down.  Dora  Gracie,  the  schoohii. aster's  daughter,  with  the  aid  of  "  Strong;  Mac."  onp 
of  the  bigger  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school,  after  se'iding  the  Dominie  to  bed.  The  Dominie  himself 
comes  of  dlBtinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  days  through  his  fatal  cra^nng  for  drink.  Strong  Afac  wins 
the  "  Single-handed  "  cup  in  the  ploughing  match,  but  in  the  hour  of  his  success  over  Mnckle  Sandy  remembers 
his  promise  to  help  Adora  Gracie  "  keep  school,"  The  second  instalment  ended  with  the  sudden  alarm  of  Charloite 
Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mae,  lest  in  hv.r  \w[ue  at  his  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  had  betrayed  him  as  a 
poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Laird's  gamekeepers.  The  real  faet,  however,  was  that  an  incriminating  pheasant 
m  Mac's  tiag  had  been  taken  from  his  shoulders  by  a  boyish  devotee  of  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Deil,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper's  gun,  Strong  Mac  himself  being  released  as  blameless.  The  injury  to  the  boy 
fired  Sharon  Mi'Culloeli,  the  father  of  Mac,  a  dour  enemy  of  the  great  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to 
establish  afresh  a  right  of  way  '■  U>  kirk  and  market "  through  recently  locked  Kf'tes  and  barricades  on  the  Laird's 
estate.  Further  developments  showed  the  repulse  of  the  Ijiird's  attentions  by  Adora,  and  the  reveaJing  to  the 
former  that  Strong  Mac  is  probably  his  more  favoured  rival.  The  Laird's  mother  deorecates  his  admiration  for 
a  girl  BO  far  his  inferior  in  rank. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LOVE  BY  RESOLUTION. 

WHEX  Eoy  McCnllocli  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  schoolhouse  of  Low- 
ran,  the  spiiiniiig-wiieel  had  been 
pushed  into  its  corner,  and  Adora  Gracie, 
her  temper  somewhat  restored  by  her  victory 
over  Sidney  Latimer,  was  setth'n^'  herself  to 
the  pleasantept  part  of  tlie  day's  employ- 
ments—the hour's  quiet  reading  which  pre- 
ceded her  ten-o'clock  bed-time. 

If  the  girl  were  indeed  glad  to  see  Strong 
Mac,  the  feeling  certainly  did  not  show  on 
her  face  in  the  way  of  shyness  or  maidenly 
coyness. 

"  Roy  ]\rcCulloch,"  she  said  sternly,  as 
she  looked  at  him,  "  had  you  nothing  to  keep 
you  from  rakiutr  the  roads,  that  you  must 
come  here  to  spoil  my  one  good  hour  ?  " 

Hoy  smiled,  but  had  too  much  judgment 
to  say  anything  till  he  found  himself  hein^ 
gi'eeted  by  his  old  schoolmaster  with  Donald 
Gracie's  invariable  "Ah,  lad  I  but  I  was  think- 
ing you  had  forgotten  your  old  dominie  ! " 

"  Little  fear  of  that,  sir,"  said  Strong  Mac 
cheerfully.  "  You  gave  us  too  good  cause  to 
remember  you  each  time  we  take  a  book  into 
our  hands." 

"  Well,  here's  a  Virgil,"  cried  Donald 
G-racie ;  "  open  it,  and  let  us  see  if  by  any 
chance  you  can  still  construe  a  page." 

This  also  was  a  request  having  the  force 
of  a  command,  repeated  upon  the  occasion 
of  every  visit,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  Roy 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  S.  K.  Crockett,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


always  prepared  himself  carefully  for  the 
ordeal. 

To-night,  however,  lie  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  so  easily  as  usual.  Adora, 
who  sus]iected  his  device,  reached  her  hand 
across  for  the  book. 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book 
I  could  not  make  out,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
we  might  look  at  it,  and  Roy  can  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  is  the  proper  rendering." 

"  Yes— yes,  that  is  w^ise  !  "  ci'ied  the  old 
man,  nibbing  his  bauds  gleefully.  "  Many 
men,  many  minds !  Consti'ue,  Roy, 
construe !  " 

Strong  Mac  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at 
his  tormentor,  well  knowing  the  reason  of 
her  sudden  interest  in  Virgi!  ;  but  he 
recovered  himself  in  time  to  demand  of 
Adora  the  detaik  of  her  difficulty,  which, 
when  she  had  discovered  and  declared,  lie 
found  to  be  also  a  stumbling-block  of  old 
standing  to  himself,  and  forthwith  with 
great  gravity  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Dominie. 

Donald  Gracie  took  the  book  ivith  a  glow 
of  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  and  at  once  launched 
into  a  learned  prelection,  with  much  turning 
of  leaves,  quotation  of  parallel  passages,  and 
discussion  of  the  niceties  of  language. 

Adora  sat  by  the  window,  her  small  bead 
a  little  to  the  side,  listenuig  mischievously. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  that  Roy 
McCalloch  was  watching  her.  The  young 
men  who  came  to  the  schoolhouse  seldom 
failed  to  do  that. 

The  translation  having  been  made  out, 
and  Adora's  difficulty  sol^d  without  seeming 
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to  interest  that  young  lady  very  markedly, 
the  Dominie  continued  to  finish  the  book 
for  his  own  pleasure  ;  but  bj  and  by  his 
\-oice  subsided  into  inarticulate  murmurs  of 
satisfaction. 

Then  Roy  McCulloch  sljyly  crossed  over 
and  stood  by  the  window  in  which  Adora 
Gracie  was  seated.  He  would  have  dravvji 
a  chair  near  her,  but,  with  a  gesture  of 
careless  frankness,  the  girl  made  room  for 
him  on  the  window-seat. 

"Well,"  she  s^id,  "and  what  have  you 
come  to  tell  me  to-night — that  you  and  your 
father  have  been  committing  manslaughter 
upon  more  of  His  Majesty's  excisemen  ? 
we  had  Lieutenant  Traut  here  the  night 
before  last,  and  he  says  he  is  bound  to  have 
you  before  long." 

"Let  him  try.  Lieutenant  Trant  is 
welcome,"  said  Roy  quietly.  "  There  will 
bo  sticks  a-breaking  first — aye,  and  crowns 
too  !  They  are  growing  overly  forward, 
these  preventive  fellows.  They  will  get 
hit  over  the  finders  one  of  these  days." 

"  Roy  McCulloch,"  said  the  girl,  dropping 
her  voice,  "  when  will  you  give  up  this 
foolishness  It  will  bring  you  into  sore 
trouble  one  of  these  days." 

"  There  is  my  father,"  Roy  answered.  "  I 
must  stand  by  him." 

"  But  not  in  that,"  said  Adora.  "  Surely 
there  are  other  ways  ?  Why  not  stick  to  the 
farm  ?" 

"  Because  a  man  might  just  as  well  hang 
as  starve,"  said  Strong  Mac  gravely.  "  Our 
two  or  three  poor  Imndred  moorland  acres 
could  never  keep  my  father  and  me  in  one 
meal  a  day.  And  a  little  free-trading,  quietly 
g.>ne  about,  gets  us  far  less  ill-will  than  over- 
much meddling  witli  tlje  landlord's  deer  and 
muir-fowl." 

"  But  I  hear  you  are  in  the  black  books 
for  that  as  well,"  retorted  the  girl.  "  There 
was  a  man  here  the  other  night  who  was  b& 
sore  against  you  for  that  as  was  Trant  the 
coast^uardsman  for  the  smuggling." 

"  The  Laird  of  Lowran  ? "  queried  Roy 
sharply,  with  a  sudden  bend  of  his  eyes  upon 
the  girl.  But  Adora  met  him  with  all  ner 
usual  careless  frankness  of  gaze. 

"  It  is  a  secret  of  tlie  confessional,"  she 
said. 

"  You  will  tell  me,"  said  Roy—"  that  is, 
if  yuii  wish  me  well.  J  will  make  no  ill  use 
of  the  information.  You  can  trust  me 
for  that." 

"Well,  it  was  not  Mr.  Latimer— he  always 
speaks  well  of  you." 

"  His  gamekeeper,  then  ?  " 


Adora  nodded  very  slightly. 

"  This  is  between  us,"  she  said.  "  I  advise 
you  to  keep  well  within  your  own  march- 
dykes  for  the  next  ten  days.  .  The  hunt  is 

afoot." 

Roy  McCulloch  sat  looking  at  the  girl's 
busy  fingers  moving  athwart  iicr  seam,  as  if 
the  danger  lay  there. 

"  Thank  you,  Dora,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
not  forget." 

"  Take  good  heed,  then,"  she  went  on. 
"  Keep  away  from  the  Lowran  and  Bennan- 
brack  forests,  and  give  the  enemy  no  handle 
against  you." 

"  Is  -the  Laird  in  it  ? "  said  Roy 
measurcdiy. 

"  Xo,  he  knows  nothing." 

"  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  If  he  had  been,  I  should  have  known 
it,"  said  Adora,  simply  stating  a  fact. 

"  I  would  rather  have  taken  a  year  in  gaol 
than  have  heax'd  you  say  that,"  said  Roy 
McCidloch,  in  a  low  voice. 

Adora  laid  her  work  carefully  by  her  side 
and  looked  the  youth  straight  in  the  face. 
She  was  angry — far  more  angry  than  she  had 
been  with  Sidney  Latimer. 

"  Are  all  men  fools  ? "  she  said,  in  her 
clear  decided  tones.  "Already  to-night  I 
liave  had  to  ask  one  of  them  to  bide  from 
my  father's  house.  Must  I  do  the  same  for 
you  ?  .  Ko,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  ;  "  we 
have  been  friends  over  long  for  that,  you 
and  I,  Roy.  Come,  take  your  cap.  I  will 
walk  to  tlie  gate  with  you.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  that  had  better  be  said  out  of 
doors.    Bid  my  father  good-night." 

Roy  rose  obediently.  The  Dominie  ex- 
tended a  limp  perfunctory  hand.  He  was 
still  deep  in  his  Virgil. 

Good-night,"  he  said  ;  "  come  back  soon, 
and  we  will  have  another  grand  page. 
Listen  to  this.    I  have  just  come  upon  it." 

"  Xo,  no,  not  to-night,"  put  in  his 
daughter  hastily  ;  "  you  must  not  keep  Roy. 
I  am  turning  him  out.  Do  not  move  till  I 
come  back.  I  am  going  to  the  gate  to  see 
that  he  really  closes  it.  It  makes  a  noise  if 
it  is  not  properly  shut." 

They  w^ent  out  together  into  the  cool 
summer  gloaming.  It  was  already  dusk 
under  the  sclioolliousc  pines.  The  village 
lay  beneath  them,  smokeless  and  clear,  its 
wiiitewashed  houses  and  green-slated  roofs 
following  the  irregular  line  of  the  road  on 
either  side.  There  was  a  far-away  cheerful 
crying  of  children  late  at  their  play — silence 
otherwise  complete  and^ooL  Jike  the  first 
wash  of  a  still         by  V^OOy  IL 
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"  And  now,"  said  Adora  Gracie,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  young  maa'a  arm  with  the 
easy  accommodation  of  fearless  country  nine- 
teen, '*  listen.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 
not  trouble  to  explain  to  anyone  else.  T 
would  be  as  ready  to  be  Sidney  Latimer's 
friend  as  yours — that  is,  if  he  were  not  Laird 
(if  Lowrau.  But  I  will  not  be  Uilk'ed  about — 
at  least,  not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  care  no  more 
for  you  than  for  him,  except  that  I  have 
known  you  longer.  He  hasi  as  lictle  right  to 
find  fault  with  me  for  being  your  friend  as 
you  have  to  quarrel  with  me  l>ecau8e  he 
comes  to  the  house ;  and  that  is,  understand 
clearly,  no  right  at  all.  If  you  are  to  be  my 
friend,  keep  a  guard  on  that  tongue  of  yours, 
Roy,  my  lad.  Whenever  I  am  unable  to 
manage  my  own  affairs,  I  will  tell  you.  And 
now,  good-uiglit.  Shut  tlie  sclioo!  gate 
behind  you,  and  if  you  wish  to  please  me, 
keep  off  the  hill  of  Bennanbrack  for  the  next 
fortnigiit." 

As  Roy  McCulloch  went  homeward  in  the 
grey-purple  dusk  of  the  moorland  night,  he 
had  matter  for  meditation.  He  was  so  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  way  that  as  he  went 
he  could  think  without  interruption.  Every 
tuft  of  orange-coloured  bent,  every  springy 
bush  of  dark  heather,  came  up  under  his  foot 
exactly  in  the  place  wiiere  his  foot  had 
expected  it.  He  avoided  the  dangerous 
]ilaces,  the  green-scummed  "  well-eyes,"  the 
bottomless  bogs,  the  precipitous  "  screes," 
with  a  perfection  of  knowledge  which 
equalled  the  instinct  of  an  animal. 

There  are  occasions  in  the  life  of  every 
young  man  when  he  seems  to  himself  to  see 
and  resolve  with  extraordinary  clearness.  The 
world  of  circumstance^  compelling  and  im- 
pelling, has  not  yet  closed  about  him.  In- 
stead of  many  purposes,  ho  has  but  one,  and 
generally  tiiat  one  is  connected  with  a  woman . 
If  not,  according  to  his  weird,  he  becomes  a 
great  commander-in-chief  of  armies,  or  dies 
on  the  scaffold. 

So  Strong  Mac  reflected — and  the  reflection 
appeared  to  him  original  and  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world — that,  without 
Adora  to  share  it  with  him,  life  would  be  but 
a  vain  dream.  At  Strong  Mac's  ^e,  youth 
is  prematurely  apt  to  renounce  the  world 
because  it  cannot  have  the  Sole  Adorable  of 
the  moment,  but  the  mood  seldom  lasts  out 
the  year. 

But  Roy  had  really  something  to  say  for 
himself — or  so,  at  least,  he  thonglit. 

"  Who  has  half  so  much  right  to  her  as 
I  '■  "  he  meditated.  "  Ever  since  I  can 
remember  I  have  thought  of  her  first  in  the 


morning,  last  at  night.  At  school  I  did  not 
learn  my  lessons  because  I  wanted  to  learn, 
but  to  please  Adora  Glracie." 

And  these  things  actually  seemed  to  him 
as  having  something  to  do  with  the  case. 

Then  it  struck  Strong  Mac  that  he  lacked 
some  of  the  signs  of  passion  as  depicted  in 
the  rare  romances  he  had  read.  For  there 
were  some  old  novels  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  House  of  Muir,  besides  his  father's 
fly-books  and  his  intricate  accountings  with 
the  Isle  of  Man  tradei's.  But  then  Adora 
Gracie  was  in  no  way  a  heroine  according  to 
rule.    He  smiled  to  himself  at  the  idea. 

A  young  man  who  ventured  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  foolish  compliment 
migiit,  according  to  his  status  and  Adora's 
humour,  receive  a  stinging  reproof  or  a  bos 
on  the  car  ;  but  love——    Roy  smiled  again. 

The  girls  in  the  hooks  blushed,  ti'embled, 
(|iuivored.  '  Tliey  coidd  not  say  "  Ro  !  "  to  a 
goose,  lest  tiie  monosyllable  slioidd  be  thought 
n'nmaidenly.  But  Adora  Gracie  was  in  no 
wise  thus  sicklied  over  with  sentiment. 
Clear-eyed,  plain  of  speech,  dehnito  in  action, 
chalk  was  not  more  easily  distinguishable 
from  clieese  than  Adora  Gracie  from  all 
other  daughters  of  man.  Witness — Roy 
McCulloch. 

"  ir/irti,  then,  can  I  do  to  phase  Adora 
Gracie  ?  " 

That  was  the  (picstion  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  he  went  homeward  over  the  moor. 
He  had  offended  her  that  night,  he  knew, 
but  the  like  should  not  occur  again.  In  the 
future  he  would  leave  \\u  own  feelings  alto- 
gether out  of  account.  He  would  study 
solely  how  to  deserve  her  friendship. 

True,  he  excelled  in  all  the  sporta  of 
the  countryside.  He  was  so  incontestably 
iirst  at  (pioits,  at  throwing  tiie  hammer,  at 
wrestling,  leaping,  and  running,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 
Well,  all  that  must  have  an  end.  Adora 
scorned  mere  triumphs  of  bodily  strength 
and  skill.  Roy  was  sure  she  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  loved  books,  lie  was  not 
clever,  he  said  to  himself,  but  he  would 
learn.  His  brother  James  in  Drumfern 
would  send  him  as  many  books  as  he  could 
induce  his  father  to  buy.  Th^e  he  would 
road  and  discuss  with  Adora  Gracie.  Mind 
would  first  speak  to  mind,  aud  afterwards 
(he  knew  no  better)  heart  would  respond  to 
heart. 

In  the  second  place,  and  furtljcrmorc, 
he  would  watch  for  opportunities  of  being 
useful  to  her.  \ 

Roy  was  com^Mby»»JtQ£iM2i:^  second 
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point  over  carefully,  Adora  was  such  a 
difficult  person  to  help — not  at  all  like  the 
girls  of  the  Btory-books.   These  were  always 

so  conveniently  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight  of 
a  cow  in  a  lane  or  a  bull  in  a  pasture. 
Adora  would  have  lifted  the  nearest  cudgel, 
or  snatched  up  a  stone  from  the  dry  dyke. 
Still  mure  probably,  she  would  simply  liave 
flapped  her  white  uprou  and  said  "  Shoo  !  " 
She  never  needed  to  be  helped  over  stiles  or 
delivered  from  perilous  straits.  Ciags  and 
morasses  had  been,  her  playgrounds,  and  she 
could  spring  from  tuft  to  tuft  across  the 
most  ti-eacherous  "quakkin'-qua"  as  well  as 
Strong  Mac  bimself.  It  was  certainly  dis- 
couraging. 

Still,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two 
tbings — possibilities  far  off  and  vagne  indeed, 
yet  not  quite  hopeless. 

For  one  thing,  the  Dominie's  demon  was 
not  dead.  At  any  moment  it  might  awake 
from  slumber.  Well,  Donald  Gracie  liked 
him  ;  he  was  sure  of  that.  He  would  go  and 
talk  to  his  old  schoolmaster  in  the  evenings  ; 
they  would  read  Iiatin  together,  and  he 
would  see  Adora. 

Then  he  remembered  that  among  the 
pines  at  the  back  of  the  schoolhouse,  in  a 
very  approachable  situation  for  a  benevolent 
brownie,  stood  the  Dominie's  Utile  ofiicial 
wood-pile  and  peat-stack.  The  bairns  brought 
the  peat  as  part  payment  for  their  fees.  Koy 
promised  himself  that  Adora  should  find 
these,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  continually 
plenished  and  inexhaustible.  But  he  did 
not  think  what  he  would  say  wheu  a  certain 
very  clear-headed  person  asked  him  to  explain 
the  belated  miracle. 

One  other  last  resolution,  for  Roy  was 
Hearing  home.  As  to  what  she  had  asked  of 
him  that  night,  lie  would  do  her  bidding  to 
the  letter.  So  far  as  he  could,  he  would  stop 
smuggling  and  for  a  time  confine  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  little  croft.  It  was  a  sacrifice, 
certainly,  for  in  his  heart  the  young  man  did 
not  believe  that  anyone  could  possibly  entrap 
him  or  do  him  any  serious  injury.  He  had 
that  confidence  in  himself  which  a  nian  has 
who  has  never  yet  felt  himself  helpless  in 
the  grip  of  Fate. 

Reasoning  thus  on  what  is  entirely  outside 
of  reason,  Roy  reached  this  remarkable 
conclusion  :— 

Kesolvft'l, — That  tJw  ivay  to  pi  iidiicp.  Jon;  in 
a  tvommi's  }ieart  is  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
subject  when  talking  to  her,  to  compass  her 
about  with  unsem  anonymous  serfices,  and, 
above  all — to  cultivate  the  mind .' 

EOY  McCuiiLOCH. 


It  was  a  remarkable  advance.  Ijovc,  thus 
arranged  for,  would  be  no  longer  blind,  lie 
would  become  a  reasonable,  cultivated, 
intelligible  divinity,  who,  with  .other  childish 
things,  had  laid  aside  his  bow,  his  quiver,  and 
his  iuibit  of  playfully  transfixing  people's 
hearts  with  toy  arrows.  But  Strong  Mac, 
thus  making  a  wager  with  Fate,  did  not  know- 
that,  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the  whole 
world  (including  Adora  Gracie)  would  at 
once  go  into  mourning  for  then-  old,  impish, 
tricksy,  improvident,  spiteful,  blissfully 
teasing  boy-god,  the  son  of  Venus,  who,  dying 
a  thousand  deaths,  reborn  a  thousand  times, 
never  once  grows  old  or  abdicates  his  right 
to  reign. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BATTLE  ENGAGES. 

But  the  tale  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  is  far 
from  ended. 

Not  only  did  Jock  Fairies  of  the"  Holm 
attend  at  the  schoolhouse  every  ^turday 
night,  for  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the 
extremest  edge  of  a  chair  and  looking  at  the 
fireplace,  but  as  he  went  out  at  the  gate  he 
put  a  certain  question  in  form  to  bis  young 
hostess.  For  Adora  generally  accompanied 
him  to  point  out  the  way,  ever  since  the 
night  when,  mistaking  the  back  door  for  the 
front,  he  had  walked  over  the  block  upon 
which  the  kindling-wood  was  chopped,  and 
barely  escaped  braining  himself  on  the  broad- 
axe. 

Jock  Fairies  the  young  man  was  very 
much  what  might  have  been  expected  from 

Jock  Fairies  the  boy  after  three  years'  growth. 
That  is,  he  was  big,  kindly,  a  little  stupid, 
easily  led  for  good  or  ill,  and— and,  as  of  old, 
completely  subordinate  to  the  stronger 
nature  in  presence  of  which  he  found  himself 
—whether  that  happened  to  be  Adora  Gracie, 
Strong  Mac,  or — Sandy  Ewan. 

Ah,  Sandy  Ewan  !  That  was  the  name  of 
the  last  and  most  dangerous  of  Adora's 
suitors.  Entering  into  his  heritage  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  at  an  age  when  most 
youths  are  yet  wholly  in  leading-strings, 
Alexander  Ewan's  hard,  vehement,  and 
passionate  nature,  naturally  arrogant  and 
impatient  of  obstacles,  had  so  carried  him 
away  that  his  wild  exploits,  his  amorous 
adventures,  his  reputed  dealing  with  the  Kirk 
Session  of  his  own  parish,  had  made  his  name  a 
byword  over  half  Galloway.  And  this  feeling 
was  deepened  by  a  certaimiajk^yflin^of  cruelty, 
of  which  stran|^^gfcfe^ftafiWy^Vhispered. 
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YuiHifi;  Ewaii's  father  had  died  rich- — that 
is,  for  the  time  and  placu.  And  so,  iit  tweiity- 
(ine,  those  were  his  own  acres  that  Sandy 
Ewan  strode  npon.  His  own  slieep  trampled 
the  many  paths  of  his  nniirs.  His  own 
cattle  studded  a  thousand  hillsides,  and 
above  all,  his  own  stallions  snoi'ted  and 
whinnied  and  pranced  along  the  I'oads  of 
Galloway  and  the  Upper  Ward.  For,  withal] 
his  forceful  brutality,  Sandy  Ewan  carried 
on  his  shoulders  no  empty  head.  Lavishly 
generous  where  his  plejusures  or  desires  were 
concerned,  in  matters  of  business  he  ])roved 
to  the  full  as  hard-lieaded  as  his  father. 
He  had  early  seen  the  riches  which  would 
accrue  to  him  who  should  improve  the  poor- 
hlooded,  inbred,  "  fushionless  "  work-horses 
of  the  south  of  Scotland.  And  to  this  end 
he  imported  Eiandei"s  mares  and  English 
stallions,  and  so  in  a  brief  apace  blossomed 
out  as  the  dictator  of  market-places  and  a 
chief  arbiter  of  horae-shows. 

On  a  keen  suell-blowing  February  morning, 
Sandy  Ewan,  laird  of  the  Boi-eland  of 
Kirkanders,  as  well  as  of  several  surrounding 
farms,  strode  out  across  the  short  spongy 
turf  of  the  "ley"  fields  near  the  house  of 
Horelaud,  to  visit  his  sheep.  He  had  shep- 
herds whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  for  him, 
but  Sandy  Ewan  believed  in  personal  super- 
vision, aad,  besides,  he  had  rested  ill  in  his 
bed  that  night. 

His  strong,  ble^,  unkindly  horse-face  had 
the  protruding  underlip  more  than  usually 
thrust  out,  and  was  full  of  the  dour  angers 
of  the  man  seldom  thwarted.  His  dull 
eyes  were  injected,  but,  though  it  was 
above  all  things  a  time  of  hard  drinking, 
on  this  occasion  Sandy  Ewan  had  not 
tari'icd  long  at  the  wine-cup.  He  dug 
his  iron-shod  heel  deep  into  the  sod  as  he 
walked.  Malice  fierce  and  bitter  had  him 
by  the  throat.  He  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  went. 

"  She  denies  me,  and  I  know  the  cause. 
The  reason,  indeed,  is  plain.  It  is  the 
poacher's  son,  Roy  McCulloch,  who  smuggles 
his  driidc  and  lives  on  the  deer  killed  on 
other  folk's  lands.  And  for  such  a  beggar 
and  a  thief  she  gives  me  the  back  of  her 
hand.  I  did  not  mean  to — no,  what  is  she 
better  than  the  othera  ?  But  her  light 
scorns  drove  me  as  with  a  whip.  And  I 
offered  her  all  this  " 

He  looked  behind  him  at  the  spick-and- 
span  new  mansion-house  of  Boreland,  which 
it  had  been  the  last  act  of  his  father's  life  to 
build,  at  the  far-extending  rectangle  of  barns 
and  byres — his  own  addition — at  the  scarcely 


finished  stables,  and  the  ])arks  where  his 
breeding  stud  was  exercising. 

With  a  gesture  indicating  the  hopelessness 
of  understanding  any  woman  born  of  woman, 
he  repeated  incredulously :  "  She  refused 
all  this — the  first  living  woman  that  ever  had 
the  chance  of  it !  " 

Then  he  glanced  down  his  full  height  of 
six  foot  and  two  inches,  took  in  his  well- 
l^ginged  calves,  his  well-shod  feet,  stroked 
his  long  clean-shaven  upper  lip,  and  added, 
in  a  vet  more  disgusted  tone:  ^'And  she 
refused  ME!'' 

It  was  inconceivable,  knowing  what  he 
knew  of  women.  Muckle  Sandy  smiled  a 
little  sclf-safcisfied  smile  as  he  thought  of  his 
record. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  murmured,  nodding  his  head, 
" '  some  hae  meat  an'  canna  eat,  an'  some 
wad  eat  that  want  it  I '  Bonny  lady  ower 
yonder,  have  a  care — ye  will  maybe  see  your 
pride  get  an  unco  downcome.  As  for  your 
poacher's  son  " 

As  he  thought  of  Roy  McCulloch,  words 
failed  .him,  and  he  fell  i)ack  on  the  brute 
silence  of  sullen  wrath.  He  frowned  so  that 
the  heavy  hairless  folds  of  skin  which 
represented  eyebrows  accentuated  the  cruelty 
of  his  small  stubborn  eyes.  Then  his  mind 
reverted  to  his  repulse  of  the  previous 
night. 

"  Mony  is  the  lass,"  he  said  aloud,  in  the 
country  speech  which  at  that  time  all  used 
u^on  need,  "  that  had  hae  been  weel  content 
wi'  the  man  without  the  doonsitting — aye, 
Eispeth  Gibb  up  at  the  Gowanriggs,  an' 
Bonny  Betty  o'  the  Ferry,  to  gang  nao 
farther  !  I  hae  seen  them  baith  greetin' — 
and  for  what  ?  Juist  fieechiu'  and  prayin' 
on  me  that  I  wadna  leave  them  a'Lhegither  I 
But  what  yin  o'  them  a'  ever  had  the  chance 
to  be  mistress  o'  the  Boreland  o'  Kirkanders 
~a  laird's  wife,  sitting  by  my  side  in  the 
kirk,  and  riding  to  the  market  on  her  ain 
Kelso  naigie  ?  But  I'll  ivager  I'll  be  evens 
wi'  the  besom  some  day  yet,  or  my  name  is 
no  Sandy  Ewan  !  " 

From  this  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
it  was  no  good  day  for  Sandy  Kwan  and  Roy 
McCulloch  to  encounter  each  the  other.  Yet 
it  was  their  fate  to  meet.  It  came  to  pass  at 
the  smithy  of  Ebie  Cargen,  the  village  anti- 
quary and  political  dictator  of  the  parish. 
Ebie  could  tell  every  old  wife's  tale  that  had 
been  handed  down  concerning  house,  tree, 
cave,  or  lonely  mountain.  He  knew  on  what 
night  the  mystic  Grey  Lady  of  Glenlee  per- 
ambulated the  avenue.  He  knew  the  dread 
secret  she  was  sej^king^yii^^Ji^m^nunicate. 
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On  uiinsnally  crowded  evenings,  when  he 
had  cooled  his  thirst  a  httle  more  frequently 
than  usual,  the  smith  would  relate  the 
fauioua  tale  of  his  meeting  with  the  spectre 
in  the  Holm  Wood,  and  iiow  her  hand,  when 
it  touched  his,  was  "as  bonny  an'  weel- 
roonded  as  that  o'  Charlotte  Webster 
herael' ! " 

"  Qiiaite— quaite,  smith,"  muttered  Robin 
Shell  of  the  Newlands  on  this  occasion. 
"Here's  Strong  Mac  doon  frae  the  ihiir's 
wi'  a  job  for  ye.  An'  ye  had  better  no  even 
Chairlie  Webst*;r  wi'  the  Dominie's  lass  in  his 
heariu'  !  " 

And  indeed,  as  he  spoke,  Strong  Mac 
appeared  at  tlie  turn  of  the  road  by  the 
saw-mill,  leading  the  well-known  old  white 
pony.  He  walked  silently  and  very  lightly 
upon  his  feet,  as  is  the  wont  of  strong  men. 
The  assembled  company  in  the  "  smiddy  " 
(some  sis  or  eight  of  the  choicest  spirit^i  in 
the  village)  regarded  the  yonng  snuiggler 
and  stalker  of  other  folk's  deer  with  more 
than  the  usual  admiration  due  to  successful 
law-breakers. 

"  He's  a  bauld  upstanding  lad  and  a  credit 
to  the  pairish,"  said  Paton  of  Egai'ton  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  That's  mair  nor  the  lairds  wad  allow, 
I'm  thiukinV'  retorted  the  smith  drily. 

The  habitual  frequenters  of  the  smithy 
looked  towards  the  smith  to  see  if  he  had  a 
reason  personal  to  Strong  Mac  for  his  un- 
usual consideration  for  those  in  high  place. 
Rut  the  man  of  iron  only  jiassed  bis  band 
across  his  brow,  and  threw  the  drops  of 
professional  sweat  from  him  with  a  flip  of 
the  fingers.  Then  he  wiped  his  damp  hand 
on  h  is  leathern  apron  and  greeted  Roy 
pleasantly  enough. 

"Aye,  lad,  and  how's  a'  wi'  ye  up  at  the 
House  o'  Muir  ? " 

Roy  responded  with  coi-diality,  nodded 
about  the  smithy,  and,  whistling  the  while, 
proceeded  to  fasten  his  white  pony  to  a  ring 
ill  the  shoeing-shed  attached  to  the  smithy. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  a  convenient  ledge 
at  some  distance  behind  the  fire,  in  a  place 
where  the  wrinkled  mass  of  the  bellows, 
dimly  seen  suspended  above  the  red  fire 
glow,  loomed  like  a  liuge  animal  a-swing  in 
some  magician's  chamber.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  "  Lallan  "'  ploughmen  waiting  for 
their  "  cultei-s  "  to  be  set,  their  "  swingle- 
trera "  to  be  "  clepped  "  or  "  Wded,"  the 
young  hillman  sat  modestly  apart  like  a 
stranger.  He  was,  indeed,  thinking  of  Adora 
(iraeie  and  tlie  partial  embargo  slie  had  laid 
upon  him.    Still,  she  was  without  doubt 


interested  in  him,  or  she  would  never  lia\e 
been  so  anxious  for  his  safety.  So  much,  at 
least,  was  good. 

Roy  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the 
sound  of  an  entrance  into  the  little  court- 
yard of  the  smithy.  A  loud  voice  hailed  the 
smith  by  name,  and  Ebie  Oargen  went  to 
the  door  to  answer. 

It  was  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  smith, . 
ill  a  voice  as  rough  and  loud,  demanded  who 
called  his  name. 

"  Come  out  here,  smith ! "  cried  the 
voice  again. 

"  Come  ye  ben  here,  gin  ye  want  ocht  wi' 
Ebie  Cargeii,"  said  the  smith,  and  forth- 
with betook  liim  bsick  to  his  anvil. 

"  Ebie,"  whispered  one  of  the  village 
hangers-on,  "do  as  he  bids  ye.  It's  the 
young  laird  frae  Kirkanders." 

"  Guid  be  wi'  us !  and  wha  micht  he  be  ? " 

"  Maister  Ewau— ye  surely  ken — youn^ 
Maister  Alexander  frae  the  Boreland,"  said 
the  sycophant,  hoping  that  tite  person  de- 
.signated  would  note  his  service. 

"  D'ye  mean  Muekle  Sandy — Sly  Tod 
Ewan's  lang  loon  ? "  cried  the  smith  in  a 
load  voice.  "  If  he  wants  Ebie  Cargen,  he 
can  come  and  seek  him.  He  kens  the 
smiddy  door." 

It  was  with  a  curious  undercurrent  of  silent 
dislike,  mingled  with  the  inevitable  half 
respect,  half  fear  inspired  by  a  man  with  the 
reputation  for  money  or  "  regardlessness," 
that  the  little  "  smiddy  parhament  "  moved 
to  receive  Sandy  Ewan.  Everyone  present, 
with  two  exceptions,  made  some  slight 
alteration  of  position,  indicating  uneasiness 
or  a  desire  to  get  away  unobserved.  The 
two  exceptions  were  the  smith  at  his  forge 
and  Strong  Mac  seated  deep  in  the  dusk, 
hidden,  or  almost  hidden,  from  any  incomer 
by  the  red  glow  of  the  hearth  fire  and  the 
black  mass  of  the  bellows. 

With  his  hand  masterfully  upon  the 
bellows'  pole,  Ebie  the  smith  sent  forth  at 
times  a  gentle  moaning  and  anon  a  sonorous 
roar,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  Vulcan 
or  the  condition,  disturbed  or  peaceful,  of 
the  smithy  parhament. 

"Well,  lads,"  cried  Sandy  Ewan,  with  a 
certain  condescension  in  his  voice  befitting 
his  new  condition  of  laird — instantly  detected 
and  resented  by  every  man  within  hearing — 
"  how  is  a'  wi'  ye  the  nicht  ?  A  full 
meeting,  I  see — eh,  lads  ?  The  plough-irons, 
have  surely  been  knockin'  their  brains  oot 
against  a  heap  o'  stanes  this  day  I " 

No  man  answered,  because  no  man  had 
been  directly  ^d|;e§8eiL,»^  JJieii^  was  an 
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uneasy  fretting  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
leutherv  wheeze  of  the  bellows  and  the 
smith's  "JS'oo,  Jock!"  as  he  signalled  his 
assistant  and  striker. 

Then,  comfortable  to  all,  there  arose  the 
merry  alternate  dong-ding,  dong-a-ding  of 
the  fore-hammer  and  its  mate,  A  score  of 
eyes  watched  tlic  s|)arks  fly,  fii-st  wliite,  anon 
red  ;  theij  tlie  rnddy  sunset  colonr  died  out 
of  the  smitten  iron,  a  dullish  pnrple  invaded 
it,  till  the  mass  grew  too  cold  to  be  handled, 
when,  wii.li  an  "  OufT  1  "  of  satisfaction,  tlie 
smith  rcphinged  tife  metal  into  the  fire,  bent 
upon  the  handle,  and,  with  the  first  hissing 
breath  of  the  bellows,  turned  to  the  new- 
comer with  a  grim  linmour  on  his  face,  dried 
by  thirty  years  of  fire-stoking  and  bellows- 
blowing. 

"  And  what  micht  be  your  Honour's  will 
wi'  Ebie  Cargen  the  nicht  ?  "  he  said. 

The  irony  of  the  title  was  ]mi  on  Sandy 
Ewan,  who  at  the  time  was  so  conscious  of 
his  own  dignity  as  a  laird  and  officer  of 
Militia  that  if  one  had  saluted  him  as 
"  General "  or  "  My  Lord  "  he  might  have 
been  a  little  surprised,  but  assuredly  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  correcting 
them. 

Now,  Sandy  Ewan  desired  to  be  popular, 
and  did  his  best  to  be  friendly  and  hearty, 
thereby,  as  a  natural  consequence,  depressing 
the  spirits  of  his  listeners  to  the  lowest  pitch. 
Only  a  solitary  voice  answered  his  sallies — 
that  of  the  sycophant  who  had  urged  the 
smith  to  go  ont  to  meet  hira.  This  was  one 
Jeems  Easton  by  name,  a  long-haired  sleek- 
faced  man,  who  was  of  no  consideration  in 
Lowran  because  he  was  suspected  of  buying 
oil  for  his  hair,  instead  of  using  the  domestic 
candle  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sunday  toilet. 
Jeems  obsequiously  nodded  his  sleek  head 
and  sedulously  responded  in  the  best  English 
fashion  judged  proper  in  speaking  to  a  man 
of  note. 

"  Aye,  laird.  I  was  just  thinkin'  "  he 

had  begun,  when  the  smith  imperiously  cut 
him  short. 

"  If  I  mistak  not,  Maister  Ewan  hasna  yet 
informed  us  in  what  way  we  can  be  o'  service 
to  him." 

For  the  smith,  when  very  angry  or  very 
contemptuous,  conld  be  elaborately  polite. 
In  the  smithy  it  was  counted  one  of  the 

surest  of  danger-signals. 

Sandy  Ewan,  liowever,  never  doubting  the 
cordiality  of  his  reception,  stamped  his  way 
up  to  the  hearth,  pulling  off  his  great  riding- 
gloves  as  he  went,  and  holding  up  his  fingera 
to  the  blaze. 


"  There  are  souji?  padlock-chains  badly 
wanted  up  at  the  Nether  Airie,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  We  have  been  losing  overly  many 
sheep  to  please  my  grieve.  There  are  some 
folk  up  near  the  head-end  o'  Lowran  pairish 
that  hae  a  difficulty  in  kennin'  their  ain 
sheep  frae  ither  folk's  ! " 

This  pointed  straight  at  the  McOullochs  of 
House  of  Muir,  whose  ground  "  marched " 
with  that  of  the  Nether  Airie,  a  large  "led  " 
farm  which,  among  his  otlier  ventures, 
Sandy  K\\au  had  recently  leased  from  the 
Laird  of  IJeunanbrack.  Sandy  Ewan  expected 
a  laugh,  or  at  least  a  chuckle  of  appreciation, 
but  on  this  occasion  none  came,  even  from 
sycophant  Easton.  An  unquiet  silence 
oppressed  the  smiddy,  whispers  and  nudgings 
passed  here  and  there,  in  tlie  midst  of  which 
the  smith  grunted  audibly  and  blow  up  the 
fire  with  more  than  his  usual  velicmcnce. 

Strong  Mac  sat  motionless,  his  eyes 
seemingly  intent  on  a  duil  ruddy  patch  on 
the  black  floor  of  trodden  forge-ashes,  on 
w^hich  the  red  snout  of  a  ploughshare  was 
slowly  cooling.  No  one  had  conrage  to  in- 
form Sandy  Ewan  of  his  presence. 

"Jock,"  said  the  smith,  "  will  ye  attend  to 
your  business  ?  There's  a  score  o'  padlock- 
cheens  ahint  the  dass  (dais)  that  were 
ordered  when  the  Lairds  were  set  on  stoppin' 
the  road  to  the  Hoose  o'  Muir.  No  yin  o' 
them  was  ever  needed.  They  micht  serve 
Maister  Ewan  for  his  Nether  Airie  yetts." 

Jeems  Easton  tlie  sycophant  interposed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  smith's  irony. 

"  Lord — Lord  !  "  he  cried,  '*  an'  ye  hae 
been  losin'  your  sheep  1  The  country's  surely 
in  an  awsome  state  when  vaigabonds  are 
allowed  to  gang  aboot  the  country  robbin' 
honest  folk  ! " 

"  To  my  thinkin'  the  worst  ill-doers  are  not 
those  who  gang  through  the  country,  Easton, 
but  those  that  are  permitted  to  stop  in  it. 
There's  them  no  that  far  away  that  will 
maybe  swing  in  a  lang  tow  the  next  time 
the  Ked  Judges  come  to  Hnmfries  !  " 

The  sycophant,  conscious  of  the  lazy  figure 
sitting  so  darkly  behind  the  bellows-sweep, 
tried  to  convey  a  warning  to  his  principal. 

"  There's  them  that  it's  maybe  no  canny 
to  name,  Laird  Boreland,"  he  said,  striving 
by  turn  of  head  and  inclination  of  elbow  to 
draw  attention  to  the  locality  of  the  danger. 

But  Sandy  Ewan,  conscious  of  his  strength 
and  proud  of  his  position,  a  little  elevated, 
too,  by  the  refreshments  he  had  partaken  of 
at  the  various  public-houses  on  his  way, 
raised  his  voice,  and  would  have  none  of  his 
warnings  or  repnaefeioy  LjOOQIC 
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"  Nauie  "  lie  cried,  "  imme  ?  "What  care 
r  for  the  names  o'  a'  the  blackguards  in 
Scotland  ?  I  come  here  direct  from  the 
Sheriff  at  St.  Cuthbertstowii,  and  I  can  tell 
ye  that  the  names  of  the  sheep-stealcra  will 
ring  in  a  day  or  twa  through  a'  Galloway  I 
The  Fiscal  hirnsel'  is  hard  on  their  trail;  and 
listen  to  this,  lads — there's  a  gye  gleg  lad 
that  will  soon  find  something  else  to  do  wi' 
iiis  forciiiclit.fi  than  to  make  a  fool  o'  the 
light-headcil  dochter  o'  a  drucken  school- 
master I  " 

There  was  a  g;usp*of  horror-stricken  awe 
throughout  the  smithy.  A  short  prcgnaiiL 
silence,  then  out  of  the  gioom  Strong  Mac 
detached  himself.  Marching  np  to  Sandy 
Ewan,  he  stood  the  space  of  two  breaths 
looking  into  his  eyes  to  give  Mm  time  to 
defend  himself.  Then  with  the  single  word 
"  Liar ! "  at  one  blow  he  sent  the  evil-speaker 
dying  through  the  open  door  of  the  smithy 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SUB-SOIL  OF  CRIJIB. 

Thlts  in  Lowran  was  war  declared — swift, 
sadden,  to  the  death.  On  Strong  Mac's  side 
there  not  only  natural  resentment  for  false 
accnsations,  not  only  the  Anger  because  of 

the  Woman  (like  to  wliicli  there  is  none 
other  on  the  earth),  but  also  a  slow 
accumulation  of  mislikings  and  grievances, 
the  natural  animosity  of  years,  begun  in 
schoohlays,  coiitiiined  in  youth,  and  now  to 
be  fought  to  a  finish  with  all  the  strength  of 
manhood. 

On  Sandy  Ewau's  part  jealousy  and  rivalry 
liad  grown  to  acute  hatred.  He  was  of  those 
wlio  cannot  bear  to  lose.  Strong  Mac  had 
thrashed  him  at  school.    Ewan  had  carried 

through  hfe  the  conscioiisncss  t^iat  but  for 
this  boy  he  might  have  been  without  a  rival. 
The  expulsion  from  the  schoolhouse,  the 
ploughing  jnatch,  the  ill-divided  favours  of 
Adora  Gracie  -  -above  a[l,a  deep,  dour,  dogged 
determination  to  stjinip  out  an  adversary 
once  for  all,  so  that  he  might  never  again 
lift  up  his  head— formed  in  Sandy  Ewan's 
bosom  the  very  soil  from  which  great  crimes 
spring  full-grown  in  a  night. 

Yes,  it  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish.  Both 
of  the  young  men  recognised  that.  And 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  (or  thonght  they 
knew)  that  whatever  the  ostensible  cause  of 
their  quarrel,  the  victor's  prize  was  to  be 
Adora  Gracie.  Stiil,  it  might  have  been  as 
well  to  consult  the  lady,  who  in  any  case 


was  exceedingly  likely  to  have  a  mind  of  her 
own  on  the  matter. 

After  the  scene  of  the  Lowran  smiddy, 
Sandy  Ewan  was  assisted,  bruised  of  counten- 
ance and  much  coiifusei  in  understanding, 
upon  his  beast,  and  rode  home,  compassed  by 
the  ill-rewarded  attentions  of  the  sycopham, 
at  whom  he  swore  continuously. 

As  he  went,  his  hatred  returned  doubly 
upon  hira.  A  sense  of  disgrace  gnawed  at 
his  heart,  and  not  all  the  consoling  reflections 
of  Jcems  Easton,  timidly  faithful,  could  di'aw 
a  word  of  acknowledgment  from  him.  He 
would  be  revenged  on  his  adversary,  and  that 
speedily.  Fierce  thoughts  flitted  through 
his  mind.  Oh  1  if  he  only  had  him  down  and 
helpless,  what  pleasure  there  would  be  in 
trampling  out  his  life  with  his  boot-heels  I 
There  were,  even  in  Scotland  and  in  the  year 
of  grace  1812,  ruffians  to  be  hired,  escapes 
from  the  gaols,  deserters  from  the  Army. 
Crob  McRobb— the  outca,st — rose  up  before 
him.  He  would  help  him,  the  dark  man 
with  the  face  like  a  weasel,  who  for  a  guiiim 
would— m,  at  least,  they  said — and  Sandy 
Ewan  had  many  guineas. 

Then  through  the  blind  savagery  which 
pain  and  shame  bring  to  the  surface  in  better 
men  than  Sluckle  Sandy,  the  dour  staunch 
brain  of  his  race  began  to  work.  After  all, 
were  there  not  other  and  safer  ways  ?  To 
stamp  a  man's  life  out  may,  upon  occasion, 
entail  niipleasanc  corise([iiciices. 

There  was  the  uiilini;hed  business  of  the 
sheep-st^^aling.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
boasted  of  it.  The  enemy  would  now  he  on 
his  guard.  But,  again,  there  was  the  weasel- 
faced  man,  a  dark,  lithe,  hght-running, 
elusive,  underground  weasel  who  would  be 
at  his  disposition — for  a  price.  Orob  McEobb 
^vas  his  name. 

So  by  the  time  that  Sandy  Ewan  had 
reached  the  Borelaud  of  Kirkaiiders  a  plan 
had  begint  to  take  shajie  in  his  mind.  After 
all,  he  would  make  good  his  boast.  If  Roy 
McCuUoch  and  his  father  did  not  hang  by 
the  neck  till  they  were  dead  (as  he  hoped), 
at  least  he  would  see  to  it  that  they  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  country  for  good  and 
aU. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  head,  Sandy 
Ewan  brewed  himself  a  bumper  of  brandy- 
and-water,  long   and   strong.     Then  he 

tiimbled  into  bed,  resolved  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Man  of  the  Weasel  Face  in  the 
morning.  But  on  waking,  the  extra  brandy 
he  had  swallowed,  together  with  the  conse- 
quences of  Strong  ^Vlac's  lilow,  Iiad  made  him 
unpresentable.    io,vk!l*;^itJi«aiia^«»^  nausea 
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mingled  of  bitter  shame  and  physical  pain 
kept  his  thoughts  at  home,  and  it  was 
evening  before  he  burl  suiBeiently  recovered 
to  begin  definitely  to  plan  his  revenge. 

Then  he  sent  for  Crob  McRobb.  It  was 
his  foreman,  Grieve  Oormack,  who  carried 
the  message-  carriud  it,  too,  with  many 
inward  questionings  as  to  what  his  master 
could  have  to  say  to  sncli  a  world's  reprobate 
as  Crob.  lie  wished  it  had  been  written  in 
a  letter.  He  would  willingly  have  read  it 
for  illiterate  Crob. 

"  Some  deeviltry  aboot  a  woman,  FJl 
wager  ! "  was  his  guess — with,  after  all,  a 
far-away  rightness  about  it.  For  Adora 
Gracie  was  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of 
Mnckle  Sandy's  present  evil  case. 

Meantime,  in  a  little  den  oiT  the  business- 
room  of  the  new  house  of  Borelaud,  .Sandy 
Kwan  lay  couclied,  grumlfliuij:  iow  to  liiniself 
in  the  semi-dark  like  a  tiger  with  a  l)roken 
head,  ill  to  approach,  worse  to  disobey. 

When  the  silent-footed  old  woman  with 
the  face  like  oiled  bone,  who  had  been  his 
nui'se  ill  childhood,  brought  him  some  light 
refreshment,  she  did  so  quite  prepared  to 
have  it  thrown  at  her  head,  plate  and  all. 
Devilled  bones  were  what  Sandy's  stomach 
craved  after.  These  and  vengeance — also 
bedevilled  by  all  the  brood  of  the  pit. 

Thus  had  the  man  lain  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  sickness  of  physical  pain 
slowly  submerging  itself  beneath  the  rising 
tide  of  haired  and  resolve.  Fi'oni  where  he 
lay  lie  conid  in  his  turnings  see  into  the  wide 
barely  furnished  room  which  he  called  his 
library.  The  back  of  a  book  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland,  which,  very  supeifluously, 
he  had  bought  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
looked  at  him  with  a  warning  air.  It  seemed 
to  swiiig  suggestively  to  aud  fro  upon  the 
table  when  he  thought  of  the  pleasure  of 
slaying  his  enemy  slowly.  They  said  that 
sometimes  it  took  half  an  hour  for  a  man  to 
die  on  the  gallows.  That  was  a  long  time, 
and  with  a  curse,  Sandy  Kwan  turned  over, 
that  he  might  not  see  the  big  three  volumes 
of  "Stair's  Institutes "  which  flanketl  tlie 
official  inkstand. 

It  was  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  night 
when  Crob  McRobb  arrived  at  the  Boreland. 
lie  bad  been  hard  to  tind,  being,  as  usual, 
absent  on  business  of  his  own.  But  his  son 
Daid  had  succeeded  after  Grieve  Cormack 
had  signally  failed.  The  weasel-faoed  man 
entered  tlie  great  house  warily,  treading 
lightly  as  if  he  suspected  traps  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  lurking  open-jawed  under  the  soft 


unaccustomed  carpets,  or  as  it  might  be,  a 
spring  gun  looking  out  at  him  from  onder 
the  hanging  corners  of  a  table-cover. 

But  when  Crob  stepped  into  the  wide  bare 
spaces  of  the  "  library  "  and  heard  Muekle 
Sandy  swear  at  him,  he  became  at  once  much 
more  assured.  That,  at  least,  was  sonjething 
he  understood  and  had  been  prepared  for. 
It  assured  him  of  a  welcome.  Crob  had  set 
his  feet  on  carpets  before,  and  knew  tlie  way 
up  some  great  folk's  staircases  as  well  as 
themselves  ;  but  that  was  in  the  silence  and 
blackness  of  night,  when  no  friendly  oaths 
cheered  his  larcenous  way. 

At  the  door  he  inquired  hi  a  husky  voice 
after  the  patient's  health,  and  in  reply 
received  the  information  that  it  weu?  evil  to 
!i  degree  inexpressible  on  any  printed  page  ; 
furthermore,  that  it  was  notliing  the  better 
for  seeing  him  ;  and  that,  in  especial,  Grieve 
Cormack  was  a  useless  good-for-nothing 
numskull,  of  no  eliaraeter,  and  worse  than 
no  parentage — inasntuch  as  he  had  been  so 
Ipng  iu  doing  his  bidiling.  And  what  did 
he,  Crob,  mean  by  coming  to  his  house  when 
all  decent  folk  were  in  their  beds  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  that  was  the  reason  Crob 
wasna  in  his  ! "  commented  the  Grieve 
humorously. 

"Whereupon  liis  amiable  master  cursed  liiin 
anew,  but  Crob,  who  uiideratood  the  injury 
only  vaguely,  bore  no  malice. 

"  .\nd  get  out  of  my  sight !  "  ericd  the 
patient  ungratefully  to  his  grieve.  "Leave 
the  lamp  burning  in  the  library ;  and  tell 
Lhat  auld  besom  Jess  Laybroad  that  if  she 
dares  so  much  as  to  set  her  head  within 
the  door,  I'll  gie  her  an  onnce  o'  lead  drops 
about  her  lugs  !  I'll  hae  nae  spyin'  and  key- 
hole-hearkeuin'  in  iny  house  I  " 

*  i.'  I?  e  tf 

What  passed  between  these  two  so 
different  men  long  remained  a  secret.  Kven 
now  some  part  of  theii"  converse  lias  ne\er 
had  the  light  cast  upon  it.  But  events 
occurring,  some  of  them  long  aftorwai-ds, 
help  US  to  judge  of  the  probable  ]mrport  of 
tile  interview. 

The  two  men  were  types  of  the  dilferent 
races  which  share  Galloway  uiieipially 
between  them.  Sandy  Ewan  waa  as  clearly 
of  the  conquering  caste  as  Crob  McRobb 
was  of  the  eotujuered.  Muckle  Sandy  Ewan 
W"a8  Anglo-Saxon — or  what  word  soever 
better  expresses  that  colonising,  steadily 
annexing  strain  which  came  fortli  out  of  the 
North  Gei'maii  marshes,  poured  northward 
through  England,  and  in  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  became  cro^ed^with  Stiandiuaviaii 
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iloiu'iiesK.  Gone  awry  as  iu  .Sandy's  case, 
tbe  product  of  all  this  is  apt  to  become 
aggressive,  incurious  of  the  rights  of  others, 
holding  for  all  moral  law  and  gospel  a 
certain  fear  of  consequences  and  cautious 
respect  for  a  whole  skin,  this  blonde 
horse-faced  Galloway  type  makes,  when 
aroused,  a  very  dangerous  and  highly 
unscrupulous  enemy. 

Altogether  different  was  Crob  McRobb. 
Dark,  slight,  sharp-featured,  eyebrows  meet- 
ing in  a  thick  bar  over  small  quick- twinkling 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  aJi  animal — adroit  with 
linger  and  brain,  by  nature  perfectly  lazy, 
perfectly  unscrupulous,  perfectly  a  liar,  ever 
suspicious  and  on  the  defensive,  grateful  for 
favours,  indeed,  like  a  stray  dog,  but  with  a 
much  longer  memory  for  injuries,  in  nowise 
restrained  by  any  fear  of  consequences 
whatsoeverj  flashing  out  into  sudden  angers, 
and  striking  through  a  red  mist— Crob  was 
in  essence  the  old  Pict — the  displaced,  the 
downtrodden,  the  despoiled,  who  for  all 
defence  has  conserved  the  serpent  tooth  and 
poison  bag,  together  with  the  readiness  to 
fjisten  on  tlie  throat  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

Almost  till  morning  endured  this  pregnant 
conference  of  Scot  and  Pict,  Indeed,  the 
February  dawn  was  already  breaking  chill 
and  grey  over  the  Solway  strip  when  the 
glittering-eyed  Pict  glided  out,  silent  as  a 
shadow,  stepping  carefully  over  the  slumber- 
ing form  of  Grieve  Cormack— who  had 
stretched  himself  outside  the  library  wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  but  who,  fatigued  with  listening, 
had  fallen  iisleep  with  his  head  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door. 

With i n,  his  master  lay  long  awake, 
plotting  and  replotting  as  is  the  manner  of 
his  kind.  He  had  found  his  instrument. 
Out  on  the  face  of  the  fields  towards  Lowran, 
a  certain  llgiit-footed  stooping  shadow  laid  a 
hand  on  dykes  and  fiive-barred  gates,  going 
over  them  like  a  bird,  or  diving  into  plan- 
tations noiseless  and  insubstantial  as  a  drift 
of  peat-reek.  At  last,  having  arrived  at  one 
of  his  many  caches,  Crob  McRobb  stopped 
to  rub  his  palms  together.  His  head  was 
sunk  to  tlie  ears  between  his  shoulders,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  February  frost.  The  Pict 
smiled.    He  had  found  a  job  to  his  liking. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN  OLD  maid's  TEA-PARTY. 

SiNiSTBK  rumours  ran  like  sheet-lightning 

athwart  the  countryside,  but  there  were  two 
persons  whose  ears  tiiey  did   not  reach. 


Bound  by  his  promise,  Rny  McCulloch  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  his  Uttlo  muircroft, 
while  to  and  fro  about  the  school  in  the  tir 
plantation  Adora  Gracte  did  her  own  work 
and  her  father's,  recking  nothing  of  dark 
fell  Pict  or  blonde  plotting  Saxon. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  war  (or  because  of 
it),  things  went  very  well  with  most  Galloway 
farmers  in  the  Dear  Years.  All  manner  of 
produce  fetched  douhle  the  ordinary  prices, 
and  there  was  yet  no  thought  of  the  terrible 
reckoning  which  was  to  come  when  the 
ports  should  open,  and  when,  autuum  after 
autumn,  worse  harvest  followed  bad  o\'er  all 
Scotland.  Meantime  there  was  much  enter- 
taining and  infinite  heartsome  congress  in 
the  villages  and  among  the  farm-towns. 
The  poor  help  the  poor  in  their  poverty,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ingle  lowes  the 
brighter,  the  pot  bubble  more  gratefully, 
the  board  is  spread  more  kindly,  when  the 
peat-shed  is  piled  high  with  purple-brown 
peats,  when  the  hams  hang  from  the  ceiling, 
and  the  meal-ark  spills  over  on  the  floor 
each  time  the  guidwife  thrusts  her  wooden 
scaup  therein. 

During  the  winter  there  had  been  many 
gatherings  (they  were  not  yet  called  "  par- 
ties ")  in  Lowran  and  the  neighbouring 
valleys.  To  these  Roy  McCulloch  went 
when  invited— at  least,  when  there  was  a 
reasonable  probability  of  Adora  being  there. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  little  loan  which 
led  to  the  Gairie  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Lowran,  dwelt  a  certain  Aline  McQuhirr. 
Her  younger  brother  held  the  lease  of  the 
excellent  arable  acres  of  Gairie,  and  also  of 
the  Gairie  hill,  a  sudden-rising  purple-black 
ridge  of  heather  and  bent  (locally  known 
as  the  Four  Nines,  because  it  was  believed  to 
contain  9999  acres),  the  finest  of  all  possible 
pasture  for  black-faced  sheep.  Aline 
McQuhirr  was  the  gentlest  old  maid  ever 
seen.  For  many  yeais  she  had  been  house- 
keeper to  her  brother  Adam',  till  one  day  he 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  get 
married.  It  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
somewhat  precipitace  affair,  in  so  far  as  the 
engagement  was  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  years'  standing.  But  something  must 
be  forgiven  to  the  impetuosity  of  lovers. 
So  they  were  married — this  leisurely  Adam 
and  his  not-impatient  Eve. 

But  in  their  Paradise  they  did  not  forget 
the  gentle  Aline.  In  time  Adam  installed 
her  in  the  quaint  little  cot-house  by  the 
white  loaning-yett  of  the  Gairie,  which 
presently  she  converted  into  a  place  of 
blanched  windoijVj^jCsjg^^i^^d^^'^et-scented 
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flowei'fi.  The  earliest  potatoes  (ahvays  reydy 
for  the  middle  Tlmrsduy  iti  July,  bt;in<^  the 
Fast  Day  preceding  the  parish  communion) 
made  a  patchwork,  dusky  purple  and  green, 
ill  her  back-yard.  The  cunniiigest  jams  and 
jellies  dwelt  of  habit  and  repute  in  her 
corner  cupboard.  Kone  could  coDfect  a 
"lippie"  of  shortbread  with  Aline  McQuhirr. 
And  really,  unless  she  asked  yon  to  one  of 
her  evening  parties— well,  you  did  not  know 
whafc  a  party  was. 

And,  indeed,  there  were  not  so  many  in 
the  parisli  wlio  did  know.  "For  with  all  that 
gentle  face  (in  which,  though  her  hair  was 
silver,  youth  and  love  and  sweetness  abode 
never  a  whit  the  worse  for  ivear),  Aline 
McQuhirr  was  "  verra  particular."  Not 
everyone  pleased  her.  No  rod-faced  Jovial 
farmers  cried  in  on  market-nights  as  they 
did  at  her  brother's  house  up  the  loaning. 
Tfo  toddy  reeked  in  Aline's  ben  room  ;  but 
for  the  favoured'  there  was  a  disli  of  tea — of 
which  she  never  told  the  cost  per  pound. 
That  was,  without  in-evercnce,  between  her 
and  her  Maker.  Aline  knew  it  was  far 
more  than  she  onglit  to  have  afforded  ;  but 
she  could  not  deny  hereelf  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  best  tea  and  the  repute  of  the 
daintiest  tea-table  in  Lo«Tan.  It  was  her 
sole  extravagance  ;  and  with  such  gentle  ways 
and  a  heart  that  counted  the  price  of  half-a- 
ponnd  of  Souchong  a  sin  to  be  prayed  over 
and  repented  of,  how  was  it  that  Aliiie 
McQuhirr  had  never  been  married  ? 

That  also  she  kept  to  herself.  But  Adora 
knew.  Tijere  were  not  many  who  could 
long  keep  anything  from  Adora  Gracio.  So 
it  came  about  that  of  all  the  parties  of  the 
year,  there  were  none  to  which  invi- 
tations were  more  eagerly  desired  than  to 
tliat  given  by  the  old-maid  sister  of  the 
farmer  of  Gairie. 

Poor  ?  Of  a  verity,  no.  Those  who 
think  that  Aliue-of-fche-Silver-Hair  was  so 
poor  that  she  ought  not  to  have  given 
parties  know  neither  Alino  nor  yet  what  it 
means  to  be  poor.  To  have  uioi'e  than 
enough— that  is  to  be  rich.  To  have  the 
grasping,  getting,  insatiable,  grudging  heart 
— that  is,  spite  of  treasured  millions,  to  be 
poor. 

And  you  could  not  enter  Aline's  i^trlour, 
or  sit  in  her  speckless  kitchen  (which  was  a 
far  better  thing),  without  understanding  that 
this  woman,  who  never  owned  two  five- 
pound  notes  at  one  time  since  she  was  bom, 
was  rich  in  love  and  faith  and  good  works. 
Her  very  smile  was  far  above  rubies.  If  she 
liked  you,  you  could  see  the  pleasure  with 


which  Gilt  of  her  treasury  she  brought,  for 
your  delectation  things  new  and  old.  If 
she  saw  you  glance  that  way,  she  would  set 
in  a  better  light  the  bust  of  Buonaparte  on 
her  mantelshelf,  where  it  stood  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  And  in  the 
year  1812  that  was  a  sure  sign  our  gentle  old 
lady  could  think  for  heraelf.  There  was 
also  a  map  of  Europe,  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  left  out,  and  that  of  Poland  larger 
than  All  the  Russias.  *  It  had  been  di'awn 
(with  the  outlines  done  in  water-colour)  by 
Aline  herself,  when  she  went  to  the  "finishing 
school  "  ill  Edinburgh  -I  am  not  going  to  tell 
yon  how  many  years  ago,  lest  you  should 
langh  at  the  dear  olil  lady.  And  Aiine  is 
not  to  be  laughed  at,  though  one  is  not 
forbidden  to  smile  ;  and  if  there  is  a  little 
moisture  in  the  eyes,  so  much  the  better. 

The  night  of  Aline  McQuhirr's  party 
arrived.  By  two  o'clock  her  best  black  cap 
was  on.  *  The  broad  lace  strings  were  tied 
under  her  chin,  and  over  her  shoulders  a 
napkin  of  lawn  was  becomingly  folded,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  which  threw  up  a  kind  of 
lialo  about  Aline's  soft  face.  This  was  to 
deceive  anyone  who  happened  to  pass  the 
window  into  thinking  she  was  doing  nothing. 
By  four  o'clock  behold  her  sitting  at  the 
window  as  composed  and  ladylike  as  if  she 
had.  done  nothing  else  all  day.  Whereas  you 
had  only  to  look  at  the  spread  table  winking 
and  glittering,  to  know  that  she  had  been 
hasting  to  and  fro  since  the  February  sun 
glinted  in  at  the  windows  over  the  snowy 
blinds  and  oast  the  shadow  of  the  potted 
geranium  on  the  sill  suddenly  black  upon 
the  opposite  wall. 

As  she  sat  thus,  there  came  a  rapping, 
light,  quick,  decided,  at  the  door.  The 
light  kindled  in  Aline's  tired. eyes.  Her 
heart  beat  almost  like  a  lover's. 

"Adora  I  "  she  murmured,  half  aloud,  as, 
f  rom  being  much  alone,  she  had  a  habit  of 
doing. 

"I  am  so  glad  "---she  said  "glcd,"  but 
leaden  types  cannot  follow  ail  these  tender 
inflections,  any  more  than  mere  w^ords  can 
describe  the  little  shy  touches  of  caressing 
with  which  she  made  Adora  understand  that 
of  all  people  in  the  world  she  was  the  most 
welcome  in  that  house — which,  indeed,  the 
spoilt  young  woman  knew  very  well. 

"  I  came  sooner,  that  we  might  have  a 
talk  together  before  the  others  arrive.  1 
hope  you  do  uot  mind  i' "  said  Adora,  as  she 
took  off  her  shawl. 

Then  she  stfjitled  ^h^^^j^Q^^  upon  a 
stool  by  Aline's  siife— oe  mothered,"  as 
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she  suid.  Whicli  was  Htraiige,  seeing  that 
Aline  iiuvev  had  a  child  and  Adora  remem- 
bered no  mother.  But  the  good  mother  and 
the  true  daughter  were  tiiere,  side  by  side, 
though  Fate  had  robbed  them  of  the  relation- 
ship of  blood. 

*'  Was  there  no  other  reason  ? "  said  the 
old  maid  mother,  with  a  quaint  intonation, 
pinching  gently  the  girl's  cheek. 

"  Not  what  you  think,''  leplied  Adom 
swiftly.  "I  declare  there  is  more  thought  of 
love-inaking  in  that  nice  old  silver-grey  head 
of  yours  than  in  my  whole  body,  soul,  and 
spirit." 

"Ah  !  "  sighed  Aline,  "  niitybe  that  is  true. 
And  if  so,  the  worse  for  both  of  us  1  " 

"Nonsense  !  nonsense,  Aline  !  "  cried  our 
emphatic  Dora.  "  Never  yet  have  I  seen  the 
num  I  would  not  make  singularly  unhappy  if 
1  married  him.  The  lads  never  know  when 
they  are  well  off.  If  they  did,  they  would 
let  me  alone  1 " 

"  And  Roy  McOulloch  ? "  said  the  old 
lady  almost  in  a  whisper.  She  laid  her  thin 
hand  very  lightly  on  the  girl's  slioulder. 
Adora  oaugiit  up  at  ii  laughingly,  drew  down 
the  finger-tips  and  kissed  tliem. 

"Roy — Roy— Roy  "  she  ciianted  the 

name  with  a  light  trill  that  was  half  con- 
tempt and  half  a  drolling  affection.  "  Roy 
McCulloch  I  Will  I  never  hear  the  beginning 
and  end  of  RoyMcOiillooh  ?  But  I  thought 
ym  would  have  known  better  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  wish  you  no  worse  fate,  Dora," 
said  her  friend.  "  Roy  McCulloch  is  one  of 
the  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  cried  the  girl, 
stopping  her  eare  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
"  I  iiave  iieard  ail  his  perfections  till  I  am  as 
sick  of  them  as  a  mill-horse  of  his  round.  I 
know  them  like  the  A  B  C  at  the  end  of 
the  Catechism.  He  is  strong ;  but  not  so 
strong  as  your  brother  Adam's  plough-horse. 
He  is  wholesome ;  but  so  is  a  bowl  of 
porridge  !  Good  and  innocent ;  but  so  is  a 
quartern-loaf  of  English  flour,  at  one-and- 
tivepence,  out  of  Robin  Affleck's  I  " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not,  Dora  I  "  said  the 
old  lady.    "  Listen—" 

"  And  I  hear  them  ! "  cried  the  girl, 
rising  to  her  feet.  "1  was  just  in  time. 
That  is  your  nonsuch  Roy,  who  has  doubt- 
less been  waiting  at  the  road-end  to  convoy 
me  here,  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  go 
home  with  him,  but  Eoy  McCulloch  down 
Lowra,n  street  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon— no.  Aline,  I  thank  you  I  " 

Upon  this  arrived  in  quick  succession 
Mias  McQuhirr's  gueste,  andt  very  delicately 


tiie  old  lady  welcomed  them,  ac(x)r(ling  t-o 
each  liis  stitnding  and  desert.  Jock  Fairies 
was  among  the  first.  His  thatch  of  brown  hair, 
left  long  at  the  back,  Itad  been  pulled  and 
plaited  into  the  strangest  queue  and  tied  up 
with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  much  like  a 
horse's  tail  on  a  fair  day.  But  though  Adora 
smiled  at  the  appearance  he  presented,  the 
good  humour  and  real  friendliness  of  Jock's 
chubby  face  soon  made  her  forget  the 
imcouthiicss  of  his  appearance.  There  was 
one  intruder.  Sandy  Kwan  had  ridden  over 
f  .'om  the  new  house  of  Boreland,  st;il)ling  his 
iiorse  in  the  village,  wliere,  hnding  that 
Adora  had  already  taken  wing,  he  had 
solaced  himself  by  walking  over  with 
Charlotte  Webster,  who  siiowed  Iierself 
delighted  to  have  the  escort  of  so  distin- 
guished a  cavalier.  Rut  to  the  party  itself 
Sandy  Ewau  liad  not  been  invited.  So, 
though  he  could  have  bought  up  little 
old  maid  Aline  a  score  of  times  and  never 
missed  the  price,  yet  there  was  no  admittance 
for  him  into  that  poor  self-respecting  cot  at 
t)ie  foot  of  the  Gairie  road-end.  After  linger- 
ing a  little  in  full  view  of  the  windows, 
bidding  repeat'.'d  good-byes  to  Charlotte, 
Sandy  took  himself  away  up  to  the  farm- 
house, declaring  with  a  loud  laugh  that  "a 
man  needed  something  more  steeve  than  a 
wash  of  tea  for  his  inside." 

Nevertheless  he  looked  back  often  as  he 
went.  For  the  shapely  head  of  Adora 
Gracie  had  passed  and  repassed  the  window 
as  he  stood  looking  over  Charlotte  Webster's 
shoulder  while  pretending  to  talk  to  her— 
a  proceeding  which  that  young  woman 
I'esented  exceedingly  and  stored  up  against 
him  for  future  repayment. 

Very  sagely  Adom  assisted  her  liostcss  to 
do  the  honours,  and  though  she  pretended 
to  care  nothing  about  such  matters,  she  was 
secretly  piqued  that  Roy  McOulloch,  after 
having  sh^en  hands  with  her,  appeared  to 
devote  his  attention  entirely  to  Charlotte 
Webster.  That  damsel,  unaccustomed  to 
homage  from  the  handsome  Roy,  surrounded 
him  with  palpable  airs  of  monopoly,  even 
venturing  to  patronise  Adora,  to  that  lady's 
particular  amusement  and  the  great  indig- 
nation of  her  silver-haired  hostess,  whose 
mental  note  ran  thus  :  "  Memorandum  : 
Charlotte  Webster— ;)f?/  to  be  asked  nest 
year." 

Then  Aline,  in  the  proverbial  expi'ession, 
"set  her  brains  to  steep."  That  is,  being 
i*e8olved  that  no  mere  featherhead  like 
Charlotte  8hould|^p|L|^]gei(^^m^^e  back- 
ground, she  summoned ^oy  MDSir  at  her. 
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right  hand,  which  gave  him  the  maid  of  her 
heart  upon  his  other  side,  while  poor  Char- 
lotte was  banished  far  down  the  table,  and 
for^^ed  to  console  herself  with  the  coltish 
whispered  jocularities  of  Jock  Fairies. 

There  is  little  to  describe  in  an  evening 
party  at  old  maid  Aline's  save  the  impression 
of  gentle  refinement  which  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  rudest  natures.  Hope 
Meiklewham,  the  minister's  daughter,  would 
have  given  a  bit  of  one  of  her  pretty  ears  to 
be  present ;  hut  that,*by  her  position  in  society 
and  her  father's  strictness,  was  denied  to  her. 
She  proclaimed  far  and  wide,  however,  that 
Aline  herself  was  a  better  sermon  on 
Christian  virtues  than  had  ever  been 
preached  in  Lowran  since  the  day  when 
the  great  outcast  minister,  John  McMillan, 
went  down  the  kirk-brae  for  the  last  time. 

People  did  not  argue  at  Aline's.  They 
never  quarrelled.  There  was  not  too  much 
love-making,  but  enough.  What  there  was, 
was  conducted  quietly,  discreetly,  mostly 
with  the  eyelashes.  There  was  also  some 
singing,  and  Aline  told  the  famous  story  of 
her  uncle  David  and  the  widow's  dun  cow 
— when,  as  usual,  she  forgot  the  point. 
Which  was  the  point. 

In  short,  these  folk,  far  from  the  life  of 
towns,  enjoyed  quietly  and  sensibly  the  good 
things  which  were  within  their  reach.  Their 
talk  was  sensible  on  the  whole.  And  what- 
soever failed  of  that  was  cheerful  sane 
fooling,  which  hindered  no  man  nor  hurt 
any  woman.  There  was  nothing  either  said 
or  done  that  little  old  maid  Aline  need  have 
shut  her  ears  to. 

But  in  the  background  of  the  idyll,  up  in 
the  parlour  of  the  farmhouse  of  (lairie,  sat 
the  foul  Fiend — such  a  fiend  as  in  these 
times  is  permitted  to  go  visibly  abroad  in  the 
face  of  day — drinking  whi^y-toddy  with 
Adam  McQuhirr,  Though  fond  of  his 
glass,  the  farmer  of  Gairie  wanted  sadly  to 
get  down  to  his  sister's  party.  But  he  was 
a  man  who  found  a  difficulty  in  saying 
"  No,"  and  besides,  he  did  not  know  when  he 
might  need  what  is  technically  called  "an 
obleegemeut "  from  such  an  important 
person  as  Sandy  Ewan. 

So  he  sat  there  in  his  dusky  parlour, 
making  friends  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  and  entertaining  the  devil 
in  all  innocence  of  heart.  For  a  man  who  is 
given  to  hospitality  may  at  times  entertain 
both  kinds  of  angels,  equally  at  unaware. 

The  evening  wore  all  too  rapidly  to  the 
butt.  The  voices  in  the  cot  at  the  loaning- 
end  sounded   more  and  more  cheerfully 


through  the  darkness.  A  consciousness  of 
the  black  night  all  about  made  the  lights 
burn  ever  clearer  within.  The  lilted  songs, 
the  slow  tarn  of  Scots  humour,  the  quick- 
running  saucy  jest— this  last  mostly  from 
Adora  Crracie — the  ease  of  speech  and 
unbound  heart,  made  the  hours  speed  all 
too  fast  to  the  parting.  The  guests  made 
their  adieus,  Koy  lingering  on  the  doorstep 
for  Adora,  while  Aline  whispered  in  her  ear 
as  she  lovingly  settled  her  own  shawl  about 
the  young  girl's  head  and  over  her  shoulders 
— a  beautiful  white  Cashmere  shawl,  the  old 
maid's  chiefest  treasure. 

And  meantime,  expectant  upon  the  short 
grass  of  the  knowes  without,  Fate,  smelling 
of  whisky-toddy,  crouched  waiting. 

Without  words  spoken,  Roy  had  settled 
the  question  that  he  was  to  see  Adora  home, 
She  would  not,  te  knew,  refiise  him  that. 
It  was  provided  for  in  their  contract  of 
brother  and  sister.  He  had  been  reading 
Smollett's  continuation  of  Hume's  History, 
and  was  prepared  for  discussion.  He  ran 
over  certain  points  in  his  mind.  No,  he  had 
not  forgotten  anything.  He  was  perfect 
even  in  his  dates. 

He  stood  silently  admiring,  as  with  a  turn 
of  her  head,  shapely  even  when  half  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  a  shawl,  Adora  turned  side- 
ways to  grasp  her  skirts,  swinging  them 
upward  with  a  little  petulant  shake.  Then 
her  other  hand  w'as  ready  to  be  laid  upou 
Strong  Mac's  arm.  When  he  felt  the 
pressure,  light  as  a  feather,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  became  weak  as  a  little  child. 

Once  they  were  started,  Roy.searched  for  a 
conversational  opening  in  order  to  take  away 
the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  Adora's 
first  words  made  this  somewhat  difficult. 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  home  with 
Chailotte  Webster  ? "  she  asked  in  wondering 
tones.  "  It  was  very  ill-done  of  Aline  to  call 
you  away  from  Charlotte's  society  !  " 

In  another  girl,  and  with  another  suitor, 
this  would  have  been  the  invitation  of  the 
country  coquette — nothing  more  or  less. 
But  each  knew  the  other,  and  Roy  declined 
his  opportunity.  He  did  not  even  pretend 
to  misundersUnd. 

"  You  were  busy,"  said  Strong  Mac,  "  and 
I  could  wait." 

"  You  need  not  have  waited  with  Charlotte 
Webster,"  said  Adora,  with  something  like  a 
pout  of  human  disapproval.  "  Tell  me, 
what  did  you  talk  to  her  about  ?  " 

"  About  "    Strong   Mac  hesitated  ; 

then  with  a  bu^ji^g^  ,C(yil^den9^_'^e  talked 
about  the  RefornMition  and  QuMn  Mary  !  " 


"Forced  to  console  licr-elf  with  the,  cultish  ivhisjiered  jonilaritics  of  Jock  I'liiries." 

Olofir  and  mony  I'iiuf^  Adoiii's  laugh  of  indeed  t/i  Udk  about.    Well,  liow  far  did  you 

Rcorn.  jfct  ?    Did  you  Ml  out  about  Queen  Maiy  ? 

"Tlie  Tlefonnatiou — and  Cliarlotte  Wob-  It  is  easy  to  conio  to  loggerlieads  about  the 

ster  !  "  she  cried.  "  That  were  a  Reformation  Reformation  !  "   GoOgl^ 


Hosled  by 
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"  No,"  said  Mac,  smiling.  "  We  did  not 
qnaiTtil.'" 

"Ah!"  said  Adorn,  Kimiiieriii^  with 
mischief,  "  tell  mc  all  yon  talked  about— 
every  word— and  especially  wiiat  Charlotte 
had  to  say  about  the  Refoniiation  !  " 

"Oh,  she  did  not  say  very  much,."- con- 
tinued the  traitor  Roy,  as  the  manner  of 
men  is,  purchasing  favour  by  maligning  the 
other  woman.  "  We  did  not  get  very  far. 
For  the  fact  is,  Charlotte  thouglit  that  John 
Knox  was  the  man  they  killed  because  he, 
played  the  fiddle  t*>  the  Queen  !  " 

Adora  chitched  at  Roy's  arm,  and  on  the 
hard  road  her  feet  danced  a  litcle  joyous  ji;^. 

"  Oh,  you  f/wr.s- — both  of  yon  ! she  cried. 
And  wpite  of  entreaty,  she  refused  to  explain 
this  mystci'ious  culogium.  Strong  ^Mac 
felt  tliat  he  could  extract  but  little  comfort 
from  an  expression  of  affection  which  he 
shared  with  Charlotte  Webster.  But  then, 
again,  the  little  clutch  on  the  arm  bad  not 
been  divided.  That  was  his  own,  and  he 
thankfully  stored  it  away  to  be  a  comfort  to 
him  through  lonely  days  and  nights  sleepless. 

Then  advancing  from  post  to  pillar  like 
the  true  encroaching  lover  whose  motto  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  To'iijoiim  VaiKhice  !  Strong 
Mac  now  proved  somewhat  unenterprising. 
He  listened  happily  to  Adora's  fast-rtowing 
talk,  his  slow  faithful  iicart.  thrilhug  like  an 
instrument  of  strings  to  the  lightest  ripple 
of  her  laughter.  She  spoke  of  her  father  with 
good-humoured  insight  into  liis  lighter 
weaknesses,  sometimes  softening  her  voice  to 
a  kind  of  pride  which  was  not  without  its 
tragic  Eispect. 

Unconsciously  tliey  had  lingered  a  little. 
The  other  pairs  and  groups  liad  scattered 
tliis  way  and  that.  To  Roy  there  was 
something  wonderfully  moving  In  the  sense 
he  had  of  the  nciii'ness  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
Little  dainty  touches  of  lace,  the  pleasant 
rustle  of  silk,  an  atmosphere  of  maiden 
freshness  all  strange  to  his  womanless  home, 
fretted  his  heart  with  desirings  acute  as  they 
were  indefinite.  Nevertheless  he  was  happy, 
thus  walking,  listening,  putting  in  a  word 
hi;re  and  there,  his  iieart  l)eating  all  the 
while  almost,  audibly.  No  bdk  of  liist>ories 
now,  or  the  great  deeds  of  great  men,  lint 
simple  homely  gossip,  tiie  nothings 
personality  that  ]>lease  boys  and  gii'ls  when 
the  years  are  yet  few,  when  "  1  "  and  "  she  *' 
make  all  the  world,  when  the  blood  tingles 
quick  in  the  veins,  and  when  life  Uistes  fresh 
and  strong  ius  the  first  blatter  of  brine  blown 
in  the  faoe  of  one  wiio  travels  seawai"d. 

They  were  ascending  the  long  biue  at  the 


top  of  which  is  situated  (he  Lowran  kirk. 
Down  in  the  iioliow  there  haii  Ijeeti  only  a 
soughing  stillness  ;  but  as  they  mounted  the 
kirk-hill,  the  breeze  cmne  suddenly  out  of 
the  west,  moaning  and  creaking  among  the 
glimmering  cross-initching  of  tiie  bare 
branches  above.  At  wiiieh,  with  the  quick 
causeless  resolution  of  the  bashful,  Roy  put 
his  hand  upon  Adora's  as  it  lay  across  nig 
sleeve. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word  to  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  neither  gone  to  the  smuggling  nor 
yet  sought  fur  or  feather  off  our  own  land 

since  1  gave  you  my  promise." 

For  reward  Adoiu  let  her  liand  remain 
where  it  was,  sure  that  the  limit  of  his  en- 
croachment was  reached.    Indeed,  too  sure. 

"  1  thank  you,  Roy,"  she  iinswcred,  softly 
for  her.  But  her  heart  desired  moi'e — nay, 
required  it  from  the  man  she  was  to  love. 

if  if  tf  if  :!» 

At  that  moment  half-a-dozen  dark  shapes, 
suddenly  rising  out  of  the  deep  blackness  of 
a  wayside  copse,  threw  themselves  upon  Roy 
McCuUocli.  There  was  a  waving  of  lanterns. 
From  every  side  men  came  running. 

We  have  him  !  "  cried  two  or  three 
voices.  "  Hold  liim  !  Hold  him  I  "  cried 
others. 

One  man  cauglit  Ailora  roughly  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  her  away  from  iier  escort. 

With  ii,  sudden  roar  of  anger  like  a  lion 
ronsed,  Strojig  Mac  sent  the  four  who  held 
him  reeling  this  way  and  that,  and  sprang 
upon  the  man  who  had  touched  Adora. 

But  the  girl,  tliongli  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  onslaught,  knew  well 
where  l;iy  the  greatest  danger.  Had  Strong 
Mac  smitten  once  in  that  tierce  wrath  of  his, 
the  assaihuit  might  never  have  spoken  again. 
The  fellow  let  go  his  hold  and  stood  cower- 
ingly  on  his  defence. 

"  He  has  not  hurt  me,  Roy  !"  she  cried. 
"  Do  not  strike  !  " 

,But  Roy,  disregarding  a  feeble  blow  aimed 
at  him,  already  had  the  man  by  the  throat, 
while  a  fresh  cloud  of  assailants  was  flinging 
itself  on  his  shoulders  and  striving  to  pull 
him  to  the  ground.  At  the  sound  of  Adora's 
■\"oiee  the  young  man  shu-kened  his  grip  and 
canglit  up  a  lica\T  elub  of  blackthorn  which 
had  fallen  to  the  grouTid.  AVith  one  mighty 
effort  he  rid  himself  of  his  foes,  and  putting 
Adtira  behind  him,  stood  clear  with  his  ba<;k 
to  the  steep  bank,  swinging  the  (;udgel  over 
his  head. 

"  Now-  what  does  tins  mean  ?  "  he  shouted. 
"  Quick,  out  with  it,  you  RCf)undrels,  or  I 
will  break  ^ver^^bone^iQ-^bof^s  !  " 
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Ihe  Kinfi''f^  name!''''  i,'aspe(l  tlit;  iiiiwi 
who  bud  caught  Adora  by  tlie  arm.  "  Roy 
McCulloch,  I  arrest  you  by  warrant  of  the 
Sheriff." 

"And  on  what  charge  ?  "  said  Roy  calmly. 

"  Sheep-steal in«; !  "  answered  the  officer. 

At  this  point  a  horseman  I'ode  up  hastily 
from  tiie  direction  of  the  (Jairie  farndionse. 

"  What  have  we  here  r  "  he  cried.  "  By 
wii;it  right  do  you  dare  to  lay  hands  on  this 
geiifclonian  ?  " 

Tlie  new-comer  was  Sandy  Kwan,  wl\o  liad 
Bat  thus  long  witii  Adam  McQuhirr  over  the 
whisky-toddy.    Adora  sprang  towards  him. 

"  Save  him  I  "  she  said  e^erly.  "  Tell 
them  be  is  innocent.  Ton  know  he  is 
innocent !  " 

"  Officer,  I  demand  to  be  told  the 
meaning  of  this  !  "  cried  Sandy  Pjwati 
sternly.  "  I  warn  yon  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong,  yoii  shall  snfFer  for  it.  I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Who  accuses  Roy 
McCulloch  of  sheep-stealing  ?  " 

"  Here  is  the  Sheriff's  wai'rant,  sir,"  said 
the  man  sulleniy.  "  Ye  ran  read  it  for 
yoursel' !  And  if  I  mistake  not,  the  offence 
charged  is  the  stealing  of  your  ain  sheep, 
Maister  Ewan !  " 

"  But  who  is  the  infoi-mant  ?  "  demanded 
the  gentleman-farmer  trncnleiitly.  "  Answer 
me  that.  Tt  is  trne  tliat  J  may  luive  lost  a 
sheep  01'  two  at  odd  times,  but  T  would  as 
soon  have  thons^ht  of  accusing  myself  as  my 
old"  (he  searched  for  words)  "friend  and 
companion,  Roy  McCulloch  !" 

"I  have  no  clain^  to  be  eitiier  !  "  said 
Strong  Mac,  standing  calmly  at  hay.  "  I 
decline  your  assistance,  Alexander  Ewan. 
Officer,  let  me  see  your  warrant;  and  if  it 
be  in  order  and  you  are  doing  yonr  duty,  I 
will  go  with  you  peaceably  to  answer  this  or 
any  other  charge  !  " 

The  paper  was  handed  over.  A  snli- 
ordinate  held  a  lantern  to  enable  Strong 
Mac  to  read  the  warrant  forliis  appreliension 
upon  information  laid  before  the  Sheriff 
Snbstitnte  of  Kirkcudbright. 

"  I  will  accompany  yon,"  said  Roy 
(juietly  ;  "  hut  first  let  us  go  a  few  yaitls  out 
of  our  way  to  convoy  tliis  lady  to  her  home. 
We  can  follow  the  eroas-road  through  the 
policies,  and  thus  avoid  the  village." 

Among  the  men  there  was  some  demur. 
Tt  was  far  al)()nt  a  dark  inconvenient  road, 
liable  to  accident  of  sndden  assault  or  rescue. 

"  Tut  I  "  said  Sandy  Rwaii,  'Slo  as  ymi 
are  bid.    If  Roy  McCulloch  had  wanted  to 


be  rescued,  he  and  I  together  could  throw 
the  whole  of  you  into  the  Lowran  burn  in 
five  minutes.  But  I  will  tell  yon  what  to 
do.  First  put  the  young  lady  in  security, 
and  do  you  all  accompany  me  to  my  iiouae  of 
Boreiand,  where  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  entertain  you  till  the  morning,  i 
will  then  provide  a  conveyance  In  which  to 
take  your  prisoner  to  Kirkciiilbright." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other.  It  seemed 
an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  great  desire  among  them 
to  undertake  the  long  night's  travel  to 
Kirkcudbright  with  Roy  McOuUoch  on  their 
hands.  The  chief  officer  was  inclined  to 
yield,  but  the  prisoner  stood  stiffly  upon 
his  rights  to  prison  and  an  immediate  con- 
frontation with  the  Sliei'iff. 

"do  with  Sandy  Ewan,  Roy,"  whispered 
Adora.  "  Perhaps  you  may  find  out  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this." 

"  It  is  only  a  plot  to  get  rid  of  me  !  "  was 
Roy's  indignant  answer. 

"  No  matter,"  tlie  girl  answered  eagerly  ; 
"  do  as  I  bid  yon,  1  myself  will  tell  your 
father  all  that  baa  happened  in  the  morning. 
Go  with  Sandy  Ewtm — think  he  means  to 
be  kind." 

Roy  said  no  more,  and  the  party  turned 
sharply  to  tlie  right  through  tiie  policies  of 
Lown-an  CreatITon.se  -the  lanterns  making  a 
waving  patch  of  iiluniination  about  them  as 
they  proceeded.  In  tlie  ditch  of  the  sunk 
fences  little  wreaths  of  nnmelted  snow, 
sodden  and  grey  in  the  daytime,  flashed  ap 
into  startling  whiteness,  the  ragged  hoops 
and  tangles  of  the  dripping  brambles 
standing  black  against  them. 

Adorn  stopped  at  the  little  school  loaning. 
Roy  lield  out  his  hand.  There  was  no  woS 
in  their 'hearts  which  either  of  them  could 
81>eak  to  tlie  other  before  so  many.  But  as 
Roy  stood  dumb  before  her  with  the  eyes  of 
a  faithful  animal,  strong,  yet  pitiful,  all 
suddenly  Adora  set  her  hands  on  bis  neck, 
pulled  down  his  face  towards  her  and 
kissed  him. 

That  was  at  once  her  defiance  and  the 
symbol  of  her  faith. 

And  as  he  tramped  away  iu  the  darkness, 
the  men  marching  sullenly  and  apathetically 
al)out  him,  and  Sandy  Ewan  chewing  some 
bitter  cud  upon  his  horse's  back  as  he 
followed,  Roy  thought  with  pi-ide  and  joy 
tliat  Atlora  had  kissed  him  because  she  loved 
him.    It  was  natural  he  should  think  so. 

You  see,  he  was  a  man. 


{Tu  he  coiitiniieti.') 


Hosted  by  *^OOQle 
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"  T   KT  lis  be  the  fimt  institution  that 
I    /    e\'er  eiiiaiiiitod  i'lxuii  otic   (if  tlic 
nations  of  liJuropo  for  iiic  express 

jmrpose  of  doing  good  to  all  tlic  rest."  Siicli 

was  tiie  motto  of  a  pamphlet  put  forward,  at 

the  beginning  of,  tbe  last  century,  by  a  few 

earnest-minded,  jiliilanthropic  men,  wlio  had 

conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  society  for 

"  Tlie   General   Dispersion  of    the  Holy 

Scriptures  at 

Home  and 

Abroad." 

The  pro- 
posal origin- 
ated  at  a 

committee 

meetinir  of 

the  Tract 

Society  on 

Decern  ber 

7fch,  1802. 

A  minister 

from  Wales 

w  h  0    w  a  R 

present  on 

Unit  occa- 
sion  told  !l 

p  a  t  h  e  t  i  c 

story  of  tile 

dearth  of 

Bibles  ill  his 

native  land. 

He  urged 

the  Tract 

Society  to 

issue  some 

cheai>  Welsh 

Bibles  for 

circnlation 

among  the 

])easants  of 

the  Principality.  Wliile  he  was  speaking, 
a  tbonght  suggested  itself  to  one  of  the 
listeners,  which  was  destined  to  result 
in  what  has  been  termed  the  greatest 
literary  enterf)rise  of  the  nineteen  Christian 
centuries.  "  If  sncli  a  plan  were  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  "Wales,  why  not  to  other 
lands  ?  "  the  secretary  rema.rk('d.  "  Surely 
a  society  nn'ght  be  foi'ined  for  the  ]uir])ose  of 
ti'auslatiug  and  circulating  the  Hooks  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testiuuents  for  the  Continent — 
for  the  World  !  " 
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The  iilea  appealed  to  that  little  gathering 
with,  singular  force.  Further  meetings  were 
arranged  to  foi-nndate  a  sciieme  in  detail. 
Finally  on  March  7tli,  18(14,  as  the  out,eome 
of  these  deliberations,  tlie  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  born. 

Its  success  was  speedy  and  decisiv  e.  From 
the  first  it  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in 

thecounti-y; 
and  what  is 
still  more 
remarkable, 
from  the 
very  outset 
down  to  the 
}i  r  e  s  e  n  t 
time,  it  has 
proved  the 
broad  plat- 
f  0  r  m  on 
which 
Christians 
of  the  most 
diverse  views 
meet  and 
Av  o  r  k  in 
unison.  It 
is  oblivious 
of  denomin- 
ations, sects, 
and  creeds. 
Its  concern 
is  solely  with 
the  Bible  ; 
its  aim  is  to 
issue  it 
broadcast  to 
all  tongues 
and  all 
peoples, 

"  without  note  or  comment" ;  and,  in 
consequeTice,  it  is  the  chief  religious  insti- 
tution tliat  is  able  to  associate  and  unify  all 
Christian  communions.  In  tliis  particular 
its  policy  has  never  varied.  The  founders 
recognised  that  the  business  management 
must  be  so  ai'rsiiiged  as  to  conuucnd  itself 
equally  to  all  denominations  ;  therefore  tin'ee 
secretaries  were  appiiinted  to  represent 
respecti\'eiy  the  Established  Chnreli,  the 
Xonconforming  Ohnrehes,  and  the  Fieforuied 
Churches  of  tk&:^o^itinAiilU^it.  was  iilso 
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resolved  that  the  Coiiunitfcee  should  consist 
of  thirty-six  layiueu,  fifteen  of  whom  must 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
fifteen  members  of  other  Christian  com- 
mnnionw,  tlie  remainini:  six  to  be  foreigners 
resident  in  London.  Tbe  same  representative 
chiiraeter  has  been  faitlifnlly  adhered  to 
tb.rongh  tlie  hundred  years  of  the  Society's 
existence  ;  and  to-day  this  even  balance  of 
denominational  interests  is  maintained  not 
only  in  the  Committee,  but 
also  in  the  official  staff. 

The  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  is  twofold :  it  is 
concerned  firstly  with  the 
translation  and  revision  of 
the  Scriptures  into  all  tlie 
langnages  of  mankind  ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  printing 
and  circnlation  of  these 
books  as  cheaply  as  possible 
over  the  whole  of  tlie  in- 
habited globe.  One  of  tlie 
early  acta  of  the  Society 
was  to  issue  a  lai*ge  edition 
(»f  the  Scriptures  at  low 
prices  in  the  "Welsh 
guage. 
it  had 

earnestlv  considered 


to  di8co\er  terms  that  will  convey  to  un- 
tutored minds  the  moral  and  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  great  watchwords  of  the  Bible. 
What  does  a  caimibal  understand  of  such 
terms  as  Faitli,  Hope,  and  Love  ?  lie  has 
notliinii  ill  his  vocabulary  to  correspond 
with  the  elementid  ideas  of  the  Gospel. 
As  an  instance  of  the  time  and  actual 
drudgery  this  work  entails,  it  may  he  men- 
tioned that  Henry  Nott,  the  companion  of 


lan- 

But  from  the  first 
no   frontier,  aiid 


the 

needs  <A  lands  beyond  our 
own. 

A  century  ago  the  Bil)le 
wiis  current  in  about  forty 
different  languages.  To- 
day, some  part  of  the  Bible 
ia  pubhslied  in  over  four 
hundred  languages,  includ- 
ing every  great  vernacular 
of  the  world.  Of  these, 
;^()7  appear  on  the  list  "f 
the  Bible  Society.  Bet\ieen 
fifty  and  sixty  sets  of 
characters  are  employed  in 
printing  these  languages  ; 
while  in  order  to  make  the 
Sci'iptures  legible  and  in- 
telligible to  ail  i^aces  and  creeds,  there  are 
fifty  languages  in  which  a  version  is  printed 
in  two  or  more  different  characters. 

Few  persons  uncomiected  with  the  work 
can  form  any  estimate  of  the  immeiise 
amount  of  lalionr  involved  in  translating  a 
single  Gospel  into  the  speech  of  some  savage 
tribe.  First  of  all  that  speech  must  be 
mastered  by  daily  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  savages  themselves.  Next  it  must  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  grammar.  Then 
there  remains  the  most  ti'ying  task  of  all — 
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John  WilUams,  spent  twenty  years  in  Tahiti 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  language  of  tlie 
island,  and  then  devoted  another  twenty 
years  to  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
Tahitan.  The  recent  revision  of  the  Lifu 
Bible,  for  the  largest  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  involved  no  less  than  52,:^10  correc- 
tions. Some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this 
branch  of  the  Bible  Society's  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  representative 
eases.  The  last  revisioB--of  theiMalagasi 
Bible  cost  the  iS*jii^dt!y ^^rQQg^l^o.  'To 
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Dr.  Morrisun  and  liis  assistiinls.  for  jn'o- 
duciiig  the  first  Chinese  Bible,  grants  were 
made  to  the  extent  of  £10,0i)().  To  Dr. 
\yiIHam  Carey  and  his  associates  in  tlie 
various  Serarapore  versions,  produced  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Society's 
grants  of  money  and  material  reached  a 
total  of  £30,000.  Liist  year  alone  the  piiy- 
luentB  made  by  the  Society  for  translations 
and  revUions  amounted  to  nearly  £4,0i)(i. 
At  the  present  time  about  one  thousand 
repre8eute,tive  lin^i^fuists,  missionaries,  and 
native  assistants  arc  organised  into  com- 
mittees in  difFefent  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  work  is  supervised  and  financed  fi'om 
tlie  Bible  House,  whose  editori;il  snb-coni- 


TIIK  FAMOUS  I.IilUARY  AT  TlIK  JlIllT. 

On  the  s/ieleen  ai-e  Si'ifplut-es  In  four  hmsdr 

mittee,  composed  mainly  of  philological 
experts,  meets  every  month.  During  the 
past  year  mattera  for  consideration  came 
before  this  committee  relating  to  151  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  Tlie  latest  translation 
])ublisbed  by  the  Society  is  part  of  St.  j\Iat- 
thew's  Gospel  in  Yalunka,  for  C.JI.S.  mis- 
.sionaries,  in  the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Lecme. 

To  an  Englishman,  the  diversicy  of  s]>eecli 
to  be  fonnd  in  one  (Xiuiitry  is  often  a  matter 
of  amazement.  For  iustimce,  last  year  the 
Society's  agents  sold  the  Scriptures  in  more 
than  twenty  different  languages  in  the 
Empire  of  Austria,  and  in  more  than  fifty 
different  languages  in  the  Empire  of  Kussia  ; 


while  it  prints  some  ]»jrtion  of  the  Bible  in 
ciglity-oue  of  the  ilifferent  tongues  indigenous 
to  Africa.  In  this  respect  the  Bible  Society 
may  be  regarded  as  the  world's  greatest 
philological  institnte.  It  lias  ci'ystallised 
and  rednced  to  wi'itten  form  tiie  s|)oecli  of 
.scores  of  barbaric  tribes  wliicii  had  not  so 
much  as  an  alphabet.  Before  the  first  rush 
of  gold-seekers  inviitled  the  Yukon  Valley, 
the  Society  had  already  printed  most  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Tukudh  for  the  Indians 
of  Klondyke. 

Moreover,  one  of  its  ideals  has  been  not 
OTdy  to  produce  tlie  Bible  in  every  tongue, 
but  to  secure  one  single  and  accepted  version 
in  Ciich  limguiiL'c,  l!i;it  sliall  be  as  correct  as 
earefn]  re^'ision  at 
the  hands  of  com- 
petent scholars  can 
make  it.     By  this 
means  the  Society 
seeks  to  avoid  the 
misfortune  of  rival 
sectarian  trans- 
lations   in  the 
mission-field. 

As  illustrating 
the  widespread 
V  a  1  n  (5  of  the 
Society's  transla- 
tion, it  is  interest- 
ing to  quote  from 
a  letter  written 
Ifist  January  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
to  the  Bible 
Society,  in  which 
he  says  :  "I  OAve  a 
great  deal  to  your 
S<.)ciety  as  a  teacher 
of  languages.  Out 
of  ten  or  a  dozen 
winch  I  could  read 
before  becoming 
blind,  I  picked  up  two  or  tliree  at  least,  by 
using  your  translations  into  Hindustani, 
Persian,  Sanscrit,  Japanese,  and  Spanish  as 
a  book  to  begin  with.  It  was  so  convenient 
to  know  by  heart  the  grand  old  text  while 
picking  up  the  new  tongue." 

With  a  view  to  economy,  foreign  Bibles 
are  printed  in,  or  near  the  countries'  for 
which  they  are  intended,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible and  advantageous  to  do  so.  Thus  the 
Chinese  Scriptures  are  most  admirably  pro- 
duced in  Yokohama.  By  this  means  the 
expense  of  freightage  is  saved — often  a 
heavy  item.  For  instairce.  wliJiiu  the  fii^t 
vernacular  Bibfe^t^fea^SsfrfM^'fe  Uganda, 
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India,  and  also  to  kuow 

tbat  these  usefn!  efforts 
were  initiated  cliiefly  by 
you.  Tlie  Queen  con- 
gratulates you  ou  tiie 
aduiinible  L-esults  of 
your  laboiu-s,  and  trusts 
that  you  may  be  blessed 
with  health  and  strength 
to  continue  them." 

In  addition  to  pre- 
paring the  Scriptures  in 
all  tongue  for  all 
people,  the  Bible  Society 
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each  copy,  wliich  had  cost  the  Society  fi,s.  Ul. 
to  produce,  entiiilcd  another  ID.s'.  ^d.  for 
carfiage  from  London  to  Uganda,  as  goods 
ha<i  to  be  conveyed  Inland  froiTi  the  coast 
on  the  heads  of  Jiative  porters.  Moreover, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  freightage, 
it  is  a  distinct  gain  if  the  Bible  be  issued  in 
type  and  paper  with  wbich  its  readers  are 
already  familiar. 

Another  interesting  section  of  the  Society's 
work  is  the  providing  of  Scriptures  iu  Moon 
and  Braille  types  for  the  blind— not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  India  and  the  East,  where 
there  are  a  far  larger  proportion  than  in  our 
own  country.  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  took  mucli  interest  in  this  work,  as 
is  evidenced  l)y  the  following  letter  :  "  Hei' 
Majesty  is  gratified  to  find  bow  nmcli  is 
being  done  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
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two  photogi-atAs  by  Campbell  and  Gray. 
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IS  also  engaged  in 
circulating  them  far 
and  wide.  Since 
its  foundation  it 
has  issued  over 
180,000,000  copies. 
Tts  output  last  year 
was  over  5,000,000 
copies,  complete  oi' 
in  portions.  The 
circulation  is  accom- 
plished by  various 
means.  'I'lie  aver- 
age n  II  in  b  e  r  o  f 
colporteurs  now 
employed  by  the 
Society  excee(ls  800 ; 
and  the  Society's 
idsret  _fpj^  colport- 
38  is  over 
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£42,500  aimum.  Unlike  the  Society 'k 
agents  and  sub-agents,  who  are  statiouetl 
at  dep6t8  in  busy  centres,  the  colporteur, 
who  is  Tisually  a  native  of  the  country  in 
which  he  works,  makes  his  way  along  the 
bypiiths  ;iiid  far  from  the  beaten  track. 
He  ia  a  ciiriotisly  interesting  tigure,  tliis 
"  Man  with  the  Book."  He  is  of  every 
sbado  of  colour  and  is  frequently  of  hum}>le 
origiTi.  Jli_'  travels  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  one  village  to  another,  like  a  pedlar, 
with  liis  pack  of  ^Testaments  and  Gospels. 
He  is  chosen  for  the  work  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  business  capacity,  but  because 
he  is  likewise  a  lover  of  the  Book  he  carries, 


COl.rOlll'KUR  ANJl  l>ONK.l:V-CAItT  IN  ItOMF:. 


and  is  able  to  reconnnend  it  from  personal 
knowledge  and  conviction.  He  encounters 
severe  hardsbi])s  and  is  frequently  in  actual 
daiiger  of  bis  life.  More  particularly  is  tin's 
the  case  in  Mohammedan  countries,  where 
fanaticism  is  instinct  in  the  blood,  combined 
with  a  nicial  antagonism  to  an  alien  faith. 
Tiie  most  recent  martyr  to  the  cause  was 
El  Kaid,  one  of  the  Society's  colpoi'teurs 
in  Morocco,  and  a  convert  from  Islam  to 
Christianity.  He  was  openly  attacked,  bist 
August,  in  the  streets  of  Morocco,  and 
succumbed  to  the  injuries  he  received. 
Perils  of  other  kinds  also  beset  the  path  of 
the  colporteur  in  regions  where  brigandage 


is  more  practised  thuu  piety.  In  IKOO,  one 
of  the  Society's  Russian  colporteurs,  a 
Georgian  monk,  set  out  to  cross  the 
Caucasus,  but  haa  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Yet  these  men  seem  undaunted  by  difficulty. 
They  are  at  work  among  the  exiles  and 
emigrants  in  Siberia  ;  they  make  their  way 
into  the  noisome  sulphur-mines  of  Hicily ; 
we  find  tiicm  among  the  navvies  engaged  on 
tiie  Siinplon  Tunnel ;  among  the  coolies  on 
the  sugar-plan tittions  in  British  Guiana ; 
on  the  vessels  in  the  world's  great  harbours 
and  those  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal ; 
outside  Buddhist  temples  in  Korea ;  in  the 
prisons  of  Formosa ;  on  Japanese  railway- 
cars  ;  and  in  the 
isolated  home- 
sLuaiis  and  hamlets 
of  Xova  Scotia. 

As  to  aiiven- 
tni'es  nearer  home, 
have  not  some  of 
them  found  an 
abiding  place  in 
English  literature 
in  the  travel 
volumes  of  that 
fascinating  en- 
thusiast and 
"  brilliant  amateur 
of  letters,"  George 
Borrow  ?  That 
delightful  author's 
Tiie  Bible  in 
Spain  "  and  "  The 
(Jil^ies  of  Spain " 
were,  of  coui"se,  the 
immediate  out- 
come of  his  com- 
mission by  the 
Bible  Society  to 
Lravel  through 
'S|»aiu  on  their 
behalf.  In  that 
capjicity  Borrow  spent  some  hve  years  in 
Spain,  during  the  distui'bed  early  years  of 
Isabella  II.,  travelling  over  every  part  of 
Castillo  and  Leon,  as  well  as  the  southern 
j>artof  the  Peninsula  and  northern  Portugal. 
His  adventurous  habit  again  and  again 
brought  him  into  coUision  with  both 
brigands  and  Carlists,  as  well  as  with  the 
orthodox  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  Madrid. 

The  colporteur's  method  of  travel  is  as 
varied  as  iiis  own  nationality.  In  Malasia, 
he  employs  a  bullock-wagon  or  a  native 
boat ;  in  Lombardy  he^seonrs  the  country  on 
a  bicycle  ;  in  Rtissb  iyiLsi^P^l^es  across 
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the  frozen  steppes ; 
on  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes  he 
trusts  to  the  sure- 
footed mule.  Oue 
colporteur  made  an 
eleven  weeks'  tour 
down  the  Jjena,  ;i 
Siberian  river 
3,000  miles  Ion,!;, 
seilinpr  Gospels  to 
the  Yakuts  in  tlicir 
own  language  in 
the  villages  along 
the  banks.  Part 
of  llic  way  lie  and 
his  wife  travelled 
— with  half  a  ton 
of  Scriptures — on 
an  open  raft,  one 
keeping  watch  at 
nif^ht  for  fear  of  robbers,  wln'le  the  otlier 
slept.  In  Mongolia,  where  no  otlier  Christian 
organisation  is  working,  the  Society's  sub- 
agent  traverses  the  desolate  plains  with  a  small 
caravan  of  camels,  visiting  the  nomad  tribes 
in  their  Ciimps. 

And  this  brings  ub  to  another  vital  element 
in  the  Society's  work.  It  often  acts  as  the 
pioneer — -or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
"  ploughshare  " — of  missions,  sending  its 
colporteurs  into  new  e()untries  and  opening 
up  the  ground  by  means  of  a  dispersion  of 
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the  Gospel  ;  so  that  when  the  missionary 
arrives,  he  sometimes  lindf^,  as  in  Korea,  the 
people  prepared  beforehand  and  waiting  for 
his  teaching. 

Again,  the  Society  wins  permission  to  work 
in  some  fields  that  are  closed  to  normal 
missionary  enterprise.  In  the  Russian 
Empire,  for  example,  which  embraces  one- 
seventh  of  theearth's  surface,  and  130,000,000 
of  its  people,  Church  and  State  alike  en- 
courage and  assist  the  Society's  agents,  who 
even  obtain  free  rail  and  steamer  passes  and 
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free  carriage  fof  tlie  liibles  ;  yet  tliiw  is  an 
Empire  that  excludes  ordiuary  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. The  Society's  colporteurs  are 
exempt  from  certain  taxes  in  the  Argentine 
and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  while  generous  conces- 
sions are  matle  by  railways  in  Demerara, 
Costa  Rica,  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  as  well  as 
by  Spronston's  Steamboat  Co.  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Piicket  Co.  In  tlie  Soudan,  for 
po!itic;d  reasons,  noaggressive  missionary  work 
is  permitted  at  present  among  the  Moslem 
population  :  but  ,the  Bible  Society  three 
years  ago  was  allowed  to  establish  a  depot  at 
Omdurman  opposite  the  door  of  the  new 
mos<|ue  ;  and  two  Arab  colporteurs  sell  the 
Scriptures  along  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile. 
Tlie  mjTsterions  highlauds  of  Tibet  have 


.hulaii,  Menelek  the  Second,  l^mpei'or  of 
Etiiiopia  by  the  will  of  God.  Peace  and 
health  from  God  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Alfred  Cooper.  The  two  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  sent  fay  the  hand  of 
the  Englishman,  were. duly  received,  and  I 
tender  my  best  thanks  for  them.  If  you 
send  a  quantity  of  these  books  to  Adis 
Abeba  by  a  person,  bearer  of  a  letter  fi'om 
you,  they  will  be  received  with  pleasure,  and 
I  will  see  that  they  are  distributed  and  that 
a  good  price  is  paid  for  tliem.  Written  at 
Adis  Abeba,  on  the  2;-}rd  day  of  Tonba, 
18i);-i  "  (11)01  A.J).)- 

A  magnificent  pair  of  elephant's  tusks 
reached  the  Bible  House  some  years  earlier 
as  a  gift  from  his  Majesty ;  but  this  is  the 


UKOUl-  OF  INDIAN  COl-POBCEUKS,  TAKEX  AT  A  tONFKItKNCE  IN  ALLAHABAU,  AUGUST,  l^Qi 


l)een  sealed  for  centuries  against  Europeaijs, 
but  the  New  Testament  lias  been  translated 
into  Tibetan,  and  is  printed  for  the  Society 

iiy  Til>ei.aii  Cbristiiins  at  ("ihoom,  on  the 
Himalayas.  These  ixjoks  are  bought  by 
traders,  who  cany  them  back  into  the  snowy 
fastnesses  of  that  great,  unknown  land,  and 
into  the  mysterious  city  of  ]jhasa. 

Abyssinia  is  also  a  "closed  country"  to 
missionary  enterprise :  but  not  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  11100,  the  Bible  Society  sent 
some  specially  Iround  copies  of  the  freshly 
corrected  Ethiopic  New  Testameutfor  presen- 
tation to  the  Emperor  Menelek  and  his 
Queen.  The  Society's  a^ent  in  Alexandria 
received  a  reply,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  literal  translation  : — 

"  The  conquering  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 


flrat  occasion  on  which  an  emperor  has 
offered  to  act  as  the  Society's  agent- in  his 
own  capital  1  ' 

In  addition  to-  its  colporteurs,  tlie  Society 
also  supports  (!"20  native  Christian  Bible- 
women  in  the  East,  in  connection  with 
nearly  50  different  missionary  organisations. 

An  important  feature  in  the  work  of  tlie 
Hiblc  Society  is  the  way  it  serves  as  the 
chief  storehouse  From  which  all  British,  and 
not  a  few  Continental,  foreign  missions  must 
draw  their  supplies.  As  a  rule,  books  for 
the  foreign  held  are  granted  on  such  terms 
that  they  cost  practicfilly  nothing  to  the 
missions  which  receive  them.  No  genuine 
application  for  a  grant  of  Scriptures  has  ever 
been  denied.  No  missioiuuy  society's  re- 
quest to  print^  and  ^1)1,1^^  properly 


THE  JUllTISU  AND  FOnEJGN  V.TllLE  SOCIETY. 


T  li  (i  II  n  i  <[  u  c 
liiisiuess  aspect  of 
the  Society's  work 
cannot  but  com- 
inmid  iitteiition.  It 
is  the  bif^^cst  com- 
mercial uuder- 
titkiiig  in  existence 
which  is  indifferent 
to  profit  and  is  iixu 
(IcUberately  at  a 
fiTiaiicial  loss.  The 
expenditure  of  the 
.Society  during  tiie 
first  yeiir  of  its 
operations  was 
£(;91.  Last  year 
it  siKint  £241,143. 


CXJLI'ORTKUa's  UOAT  ON  TIIK 
PAHANO  ItlVKIJ. 

authenticated  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  new  tongue 
has  ever  been  refused.  'I'he 
Church  Missionary  Society 
uses  ninety  different  trans- 
lations ;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  has  been 
su]»pHed  with  sixty  foreign 
languages  ;  wliile  Noncon- 
formist foreign  missions 
obtain  from  it  the  bulk  of 
all  the  Scriptures  they  use. 


COr.l>OUTAGK  BY  BUIJX)CK-CART  :    IN  THE  MALAY  PENIHStll.A, 


A  COI.I'OIITKCIEIS  CAUT 
IN  l.UZOX. 

I'Uoio  b'j  Squires  &  LingKaw. 

Altogether  it  has 
expended  over 
£1^,000,000.  But 
oidy  a  percentage  of 
this  returns  to  its 
eoifers. 

It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  nor- 
mal policy  of  the 
Society  has  always 
been  to  sell,  and  not 
to  give  the  Scrip- 
tures away  indis- 
criminately. World- 
wide experience 
proves  most  con- 
clusively that  any 
book  for  which  a 
price,  however  small, 

  Aim  beenjpaid,  will 
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far  more  tlian  oue  which  uosLs  nothing. 
Therefore  under  ordinary  circnmstancea  a 
nominal  charge  is  made  for  the  books.  But 
the  price  asked  is  iisimlly  so  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  production,  tliat  the 
bulk  of  the  Bibles  iire  sold  at  a  loss  ;  wiiich 
bticomcs  relatively  s^reatcr  as  the  editions 
grow  clicaper.  For  instance,  over  seven 
million  copies  of  the  English  Penny  Testa- 
ment have  been  issued,  at  a  net  loss  of  over 
£25,000,  A  Bengali  (iospel,  which  costs 
the  Society  a  penyy  to  produce,  is  sold  in 
tlie  Calcutta  bazaars  for  a  pi<-&  (i.e.,  a 
farthing),  and  this  farthing  is  swallowed 
up  in  freightage,  etc.  Yet  this  is  definitely 
in  keeping  with  the  initial  motive  of  the 
Society's  foundation,  which  was  to  make 
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FACSIMII.K  OK  TIIK  [.KTrKII  OP  Till':  KMl'lCllOll  MKNBI.KK 
TO  TIIK  C0MMITT!-:K  OF  TIIIC  UlIil.E  SOCIKTY. 

Bibles  (-heap  and  pleiitifid.  Moreover, 
tiie  Society's  agents  have  perfect  liberty  to 
f^ive  copies  where  it  seems  expedient  to  theni 
to  do  so.  And  another  relaxation  of  the 
rule  is  found,  not  only  in  the  free  grants  of 
Bibles  to  the  mission-field,  but  also  in  the 
many  other  large  consignments  which  ai'e 
sent  out  gratis  for  some  definite  object. 
400,000  French  Gospels  were  distributed  at 
the  gates  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  ;  Gospels 
have  been  distril)uted  for  nearly  seventy 
years  to  the  Easter  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem. 
100,0110  "Khaki"  Testaments  and  Gospels 
were  given  to  the  South  African  troops  ; 
Scriptures  in  Dutch  were  distributed  among 
the  thousands  of  Boer  refugees  and  prisoners, 
and  among  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Concentration  Camps.    Every  student  who 


THE  ROYAL  REAL  ATTACHKD  TO  TIIK  LETTKR 
OF  TIIK  RMPEROR  MKSULUK. 

graduates  in  China  and  India  is  presented 
with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  about  11,000 
copies  being  given  to  students  in  China  alone 
last  year.  In  England,  geueroiis  grants  are 
made  year  by  year  to  orphanages,  hospitals, 
asylums,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  theo- 
logical trai  rung-colleges,  prisons,  barracks, 
training-ships,  and  schools  of  all  denomina- 
tions. On  these  home  operations  the  Society 
expends  £10,000  annually. 

Oue  great  factor  in  tiie  Society's  success 
has  been  its  policy  of  decentralisation. 
Whereas  most  lai^e  organisations  seek  to 
focus  themselves  at  one  point,  its  aim  has 
been  to  spread  self-governing  auxiliaries  all 
over  the  world.  In  England,  these  anxiiiaries 
and  branches  number  about  5,800 ;  and 
2,000  more  lie  over-seas.     lu  Australia, 
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Canada,  and  Xuw  Zealand,  tlie 
Society's  powerful  auxiliaries  not 
only  defray  their  own  expenses, 
and  themselves  undertake  the 
jirintin^  and  glassing  thrnu'rh  the 
press  of  eerUiiu  versions,  siioh  as 
those  for  tlie  Xew  Hebrides  and 
New  Gninea,  bnt  tiiey  also 
remit  substantial  contrilmtions 
annnally  to  the  parent  Society. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Bible  Society  is  em- 
phatically a  progressive  institu- 
tiou.  On  the  shelves  of  its 
famous  library  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  side  by  side  witli 
"  Tyndale  "  and  "  Coverdale  " 
Bibles,  and  a  copy  of  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  America— in  the 
language  of  the  vanished  Indians 
of  Massachnsctts  —  stands  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Revised 
Version.  This  is  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  wide  range  of  its  literary  scope.  In  its 
home  and  foreign  administration,  the  watch- 


Photo  by\  [■/.  J-'.  Drysdale. 

INTERIOR  OF  TIIK  BlllLK  SOCIETY'S  IJEPOT  IN  FORMOSA. 

word  has  always  been  "  Onward  ! "  and 
never  more  so  than  at  tlie  present  time. 
In  March,  1903,  it  entered  upon  the 
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Priim  a  }iniiitiii!i.  urn"  '»  Ihi'  liihie  Ifniifp,  which  mm  KtM  tnsil.  year  to  the  f^icieli/'s  agent  nn  the  Tibet  /nrtid'er,  Iiy  a 
iuitl'-e  artist,  whn  lidd  forfeile.l  /I'n  rii/hl  i-etiiTti  to  the  amntry  hy  jmiiHini  thin  "  If-'li/  t'ityJ^  'Mdy  Iwn^iiher  jncluits 
nf  Lhasa  arc  Imotrn,  i,iie'  in  the  p/isiession  of  the  Rnynl  Oenffraphical  .Society,  wtw^lA^  '^''{^(Q'i^y&J^^  /''reach 
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oiifi  hundredth  year  of  its  esistenco  :  and 
to  coinmeinorato  this  a  special  fund  of 
250,UI)U  ji;uiiieas  is  being  raised,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  further  extension  of  its  work 
abroad. 

The  normal  income  of  the  Society  arisea 
from  the  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
legacies  of  Christian  people  all  oyer  the 
world,  the  annual  subscribers  including  his 

Majesty  the  German  Emperor.  From  its 
first  bei^inning,  the  Society  has  depended  on 
thesi.!  voluntary  contrilmtions  to  make  np 
the  huge  difference  esicli  year  between  what 
it  receives  from  the  salt;  of  books  atid  wluit 
it  spends  in  their  translation,  jjublication, 
and  cinnilation.  At  present,  it  gets  back  i>y 
sales  alioiit  forty  per  cent,  of  its  total  outlay. 
Ill  recent  years  the  urgent  demands  on  tiie 
Society  have  multiplied  much  more  rapidly 


tlian  its  income  hius  increased.  And  this 
Centenary  Fund,  tu  whicli  his  Majesty  the 
King  has  sent  a  hundred  guineas,  represents 
the  estimated  sura  necessary  to  meet  such 
new  claims. 

Innumerable  great  centeuaiy  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
during  the  coming  year.  But  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  date  will  be  Sunday, 
March  fitli,  190-4,  wliicli  is  to  be  observed  as 
"Bible  Sunday"  in  all  Christian  den<.iniina- 
tions  throughout  tlie  entire  world — an  inter- 
national celebration  unparalleled  in  history, 
which  will  recall,  in  the  most  dramatic  and 
impressive  fashion,  the  dictum  of  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  : — ■ 

"  All  Christians  have  at  least  two  things 
in  common.  They  have  the  Bible,  and  they 
have  Sunday." 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 

NOW,  it  befell,  on  a  windy  day, 
In  a  waste  and  barren  place, 
That  I  met  tny  love  in  a  turn  of  the  way, 
And  met  her  face  to  face. 

And  never  a  single  word  spake  she, 

Nor  ever  looked  at  me, 
For  her  eyes  were  set  afar,  far  off, 
Over  the  open  sea. 

Now  tell  me  truly  and  tell  me  well. 

Is  it  the  sound  of  the  rock-bound  bell, 
Is  it  presage  of  strain  and  storm  and  pain? 

Or  yet  once  more  and  yet  again 

Is  it  the  thought  that  never  we  twain 
As  of  old  shall  tryst  in  the  soft  salt  mist 

That  holds  thy  gaze  so  steadily 

Over  and  out  to  the  opet^  sea  ? 

'Tis  the  night  rides  up  the  streets  of  the  west, 

'Tis  the  tide  turns  back  with  never  a  rest 
To  the  ceaseless  ravel,  the  tireless  travel, 

The  heaving  settle  of  ebb  and  flow. 

As  the  seaweed  goeth,  so  shall  I  go  ; 
As  the  seaway  goeth,  the  night  wind  bloweth, 

My  way  shail  be  their  will  with  me— 

Night  and  the  wind  of  Destiny. 

My  love  she  turned  with  a  rising  sigh,  . 

She  turned,  she  turned  from  me. 
The  wind  drove  by  with  a  sobbing  cry — 

And  she  walked  wearily. 

But  never  a  single  word  spake  she. 

Nor  ever  looked  at  m", 
for  her  eyes  were  set  afar,  far  off, 

Over  the  open  sea. 

THORNTON  SHES?J|^RHE.^RKr. 


"1  WONDKK!" 
fitOM  A  PAiNTmr.  BY  Beathk^k  Okfor. 
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PNEUMATIC  FISHES. 

By  EDWARD  STEP,  F.L.S. 


MANY  of  tlio  virtues  we  take  pleasure 
iu  applauiliug  or  coudemniiig  wlien 
practised  by  our  fdlow-bipeds  are 
reproduced  among*  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
student  of  living  Nature  is  cunstantly  being 
struck  by  them.  This  fact  is  calculated  to 
gi^'e  equal  joy  to  two  classes  of  men  often 
opposed  to  each  other— the  theologian  must 
see  in  it  proof  that  man  has  fallen  from  a 
higher  estate  to  the  level  of  the  beasts,  whilst 
the  evolutionist  would  accept  it  as  part  of  the 
evidence  that  man  has  risen  from  a  lowlier 
condition.  This  thought  has  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  as  there  are  men  who 
prosper  by  the  avoidance  of  all  corporal 
exerpion,  so  arc  there  lower  creatures  wiio 
ranire  the  globe  without  an  effort,  and  instead 
ol'  ])UT'suiiig  tiie  unending  search  for  food,  get 
themselves  conveyed  to  it,  and  do  little  nioie 
than  open  their 
mouths  to 
receive  it, 

A  notable 
instance  of  this 
truth  is  found 
in  the  Ship 

Barnacle,  who  ri 
starts  life  as  an 

active  swimming  crustacean,  but  soon  tii'es  of 
exertion  and  says  :  "  Here's  a  fine  ship  !  Go 
to  !  Let  us  charter  it  for  our  pleasure  !  "  It 
is  true,  he  does  not  occupy  cabins  and  state- 
rooms, but  he  fixes  himself  permanently  on 
the  bottom,  caste  off  all  his  swimming  gear, 
and  becomes  a  nondescript  character  with 
wlioni  no  res])ertabir  crab  or  lobster  wonld 
acknowledge  kinship.  But  a  Barnacle  ahvays 
thrives  and  has  tlio  run  of  all  the  oceans. 
The  crustaceans  are  notorious  for  tricks  of 
this  sort,  and  are  willing  to  hnnible  them- 
selves to  the  position  of  clinging  parasites 
if  by  so  doing  they  may  live  well  and 
avoid  exertion.  I  could  give  other  instances, 
but  I  should  be  taken  far  off  the  real 
subject  of  this  paper. 

There  are  fishes  who  act  in  like  fashion, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  thougli  they  decline 
to  give  up  the  likeness  of  their  class.  One 
of  tlu^se  has  licen  noturions  from  days  of 
lioary  antiqnifcy,  and  even  the  ancient  poets 


took  note  of  liis  ways— working  a  little 
embroidery  of  their  own  round  the  story,  of 
course.  This  fish  was  known  to  them  as  tlie 
Uemora,  and  it  was  reputed  to  have  such 
enormous  power  that  it  could  stay  a  ship  in 
its  course  though  all  the  sails  were  set  and 
a  good  breeze  were  blowing.  It  was  declared 
that  on  the  fateful  day  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Antony's  ship  was  held  back  by  a 
Kemora  that  had  fixed  itself  to  the  bottom, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  oarsmen. 
Alike  annoyance  befell  Caligula  in  a  journey 
from  Astura  to  Antium,  wiien  a  liemora 
attficlied  itself  to  his  vessel  and  stayed  its 
progress.  Now,  the  Reniora  on  this  occasion 
was  simply  desirous  of  getting  a  free  passage, 
and  attached  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the 
imperial  galley,  where  its  discovery  afforded 
suificient  evidence  of  its  monstrous  strength. 

The  degree 
of  power 
accredited  to 
this  fish  by 
the  ancients 
is  well  shown 
by  0  p  p  i  a  n 
RA.  in  his  Balieu- 

tica : — 

'J  lie  Sucking  Fish  beneath,  with  secret  chains 
Clung  to  the  keel,  the  swiftest  whip  detains  ; 
The  seamen  run  confused,  no  lahimr  spared, 
J.et  fly  the  sheets  and  hnist  the  topmost  yard ; 
The  master  liids  them  give  her  all  ihc  sails, 
To  court  the  wind  and  ciitch  the  coming  galea. 
]iut  thoiiffli  the  canvas  bellies  with  the  blast. 
And  bnisteroiis  winds  bow  down  the  cracking  mast. 
The  bark  stands  limily  rooted  in  the  sea, 
And  will  imiiiovpd  nor  winds  nor  waves  ohe.v. 
Still  as  w!ien  i';ilins  have  flattened  ;»1I  the  plain, 
And  infant  waves  scarce  wrinkle  on  the  main, 
No  ship  in  harbonr  moored  so  careless  rides 
When  niffling  waters  mark  the  flowing  tides. 
Such  sudden  force  the  floating  captive  binds, 
Though  beat  by  waves  and  nrged  by  driving  winds  ; 
Appalled,  the  sailors  stare  through  strange  surprise, 
Believe  they  dream  and  rub  their  waking  eyes. 

That  this  staying  i>ower  was  universally 
believed  is  attested  by  the  name  given  to  the 
fisli,  whicli  is  none  other  than  the  Latin 
word  for  a  hindrance.  The  readier  may  well 
be  punloned  if  the  foregoing  has  given  him 
the  notion  tliat  the  Remora  is  a  huge  sea- 
beast.  If  he  will  picture  it  mentally  as  the 
size  of  a  large  ^rat,  h(^^^id^i;staiid  that 
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the  possession  of  an  adhesive  disc,  by  which 
it  chngs  to  shiii'ke  and  ships,  does  not  also 
confer  the  power  to  stay  the  course  of  a  large 
body.  This  sucking  instrament  is  apparently 
a  modification  of  the  first  back  fin.  It  has 
a  central  ridge,  and  a  variable  number  of 
transvei-se  plates,  each  ending  in  a  small 
marginal  spine,  and  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
border.  On  applying 
the  flexible  border 
to  the  surface  of 
some  transport  agent, 
the  transverse  plates 
are  depressed  and 
a  vacuum  created. 
It  is  said  Lliat  wlieu 
not  BO  fixed,  the  , 
Rejuora  swims  with  its  back  downwards, 
a  statement  borne  out  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  fact  that  its  under  side  is  dark  and  the 
upper  side  light,  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
plan  generally  followed  in  Lhc  coloration  of 
fishes.  The  Reniora  is  conunon  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  lia:>  been  taken  rarely  on 
om-  own  shores ;  but  we  have  several  other 
tishes  endowed  with  sucking-discs,  whose 
occurrence  is  by  no  means  infrequent  on  the 
British  coasts,  though  the  fishes  do  not  go 
for  free  trips  attaclied  to  ships 

The  best  known  of  these  native  sea-suckers 
is  the  Ijuni]),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
form  of  our  fishes.  Its  facial  expression  is  not 
particularly  fish-like,  but  rather  that  of  a 
happy  fat  boy,  with  full  lips,  plump  rosy 
cheeks,  and  prominent  red  eyes.  This  non- 
fish-like  appearance  has  earned  it  the  name 
of  Sea-owl  in  some  places.  Its  coloration, 
too,  is  singu- 
lar —  pink, 
c  a  r  ni  i  n  e  , 
purple,  blue, 
orange,  dark 
brown,  and 
black,  laid  on 
in  no  definite 
pattern,  but 
in  promiscu- 
ous streaks 
and  clouds 
which  suggest 
that  the 
colours  have  run  somewhat  one  into  the  other. 
The  Lump's  skeleton  shows  no  very  great 
departure  from  the  usual  type  of  structure, 
but  the  living  Lump  is  so  invested  by  a 
thick  coat  of  blubber  thai  his  structural  plan 
is  hidden.  His  headquarters  are  in  northern 
seas,  where  he  probably  finds  his  great-coat 
serviceable,  as  do  the  seals  sind  whales.  The 
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seal,  by  the  way,  is  reputed  to  be  very  fond 
of  the  Lump-sucker's  flesh,  but  objects  to  this 
elastic  envelope,  and  is  said  to  peel  it  off 
much  as  we  peel  oranges. 

Looking  at  this  flsh  end  on  from  the  front, 
anyone  could  tell  that  it  was  not  built  for 
"  scorching  "  or  record-breaking  in  submarine 
races ;  in  truth,  a  vertical  section  of  the  Lump 
would  show  a  close 
approach  in  outline 
to  the  haystack  style 
of  architecture  rather 
than  to  a  clipper- 
built  fish.  Instead 
of  sharp  prow, 
gently  swelling  clean 
sides,  and  deep  keel, 
we  have  large  bows,  fenders  out  in  the 
shape  of  warty  ridges  to  hold  the  water,  a 
keeUess  flat  bottom  flke  a  punt,  no  air-bladder, 
and,  in  fact,  every  point  attended  to  that  is 
calculated  to  unfit  the  Lump  for  raid-water 
locomotion,  and  to  condemn  it  to  liasten 
slowly  on  the  rocky  bottom.  There  his 
shape,  his  colour,  his  wartiness  doubtless 
combine  to  render  hira  very  inconspicuous  to 
his  enemies.  In  the  rush  of  flood-tide, 
ground-swell,  or  rollers,  he  has  only  to  east 
anchor  by  using  his  extensive  and  powerful 
sucker,  and  h.e  can  defy  aU  the  motions  of 
the  water.  Inhabiting  rocky  places  as  he 
does,  he  would  probably  be  dashed  to  pieces 
in  storms  but  for  this  useful  sucker. 

Tlie  Lump  does  not  carry  iiis  adhesive 
apparatus  on  his  head  as  does  the  Kemora  ; 
with  him  it  is  placed  on  the  lower  surface 
just  behind  the  head  and  between  the  breast 

fins.  It  is, 
in  fact,  com- 
posed of  the 
throat  fins. 
They  form 
a  circular 
depression 
bounded  by  a 
ring  of  thick 
skin.  This 
ring  being 
applied  to  a 
stone,  and  the 
air  pressed 
out  of  the  centre,  the  muscles  are  then  con- 
tracted, and  you  have  reproduced  the  London 
street-boy's  leathern  disc,  with  which  he  lifts 
loose  flagstones  and  the  iron  covers  of  coal- 
shoots.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  good- 
sized  Lump-sucker  you  could  lift  a  small 
flagstone  to  which  it  had  adhered  ;  for 
Pennant  tells  hoj^VoM.  l^ftie4^0^PG"tai'iiDg 
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several  gallons  of  water  by  a  Lump  whicli 
had  attached  itself  to  the  bottom.  He  did 
not  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  pail,  but 
the  fleshy  tail  of  the  fish  ! 

British  fishermen  do  not  seek  Lumps,  but 
they  often  find  them  in  their  trammel 
nets.  The  Greenlanders  are  said  to  make  a 
business  of  fishing  for  them,  and  to  salt  and 
dry  the  flesh  for  use  as  food. 
Couch  quotes  Holinshed  to  show- 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it 
waa  esteemed  in,  this  country  : 
"  Lumps  are  nglie  fish  to  sight, 
and  yet  verie  delicate  in  eating,  if 
it  be  kiudlie  dressed."  I  had  a 
notion  of  eating  the  specimen 
fcliat  sat  for  the  portrait  on 
page  fil9,  but  the  Chief  Directress 
of  Commissariat  in  our  establish- 
ment, prejudiced  by  the  colour 
and  general  external  appearance 
of  the  fish,  vetoed  the  proposal. 
However,  I  achieved  my  end  by 
proxy.  A  friend  wlio  could  boast 
a  long  list  of  lieterodox  dishes  he 
had  eaten,  cheerfully  responded 
to  my  suggestion  that  he  should 
add  Lump-flesh  to  the  catalogue. 
He  cooked  and  ate  it,  and  agreed 
with  Holinshed  that  it  was  a 
delicious  dish,  adding  that  the 
pink  flesh  tasted  like  young 
and  tender  chicken  or  like 
frog's  thighs.  Tt  is  a  fine  thing  to  liave  a 
friend  like  that,  free  from  prejudices,  upon 
whom  one  can  make  gastronomic  experiments. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  now  out  of  my  reach, 
being  engaged  in  the  search  for  gold  at  the 
Klondike,  and  I  hope  he  will  find  it  in 
plenty. 

The  very  young  Lump  figured  has  a 
eouple  of  back  fiuB,  but  as  he  grows  bigger 
and  older,  the  first  one  gets  so  envelop^  in 
blubber  that  it 
is  more  like  a 
gigantic  cock's- 
comb  than  a  fin. 
This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Scots  call 
the  fish  "  cock- 
paidle,"  though  T 

am  not  sure  of  the  exact  equivalent  for 
"paidle"  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
female  deposits  nliout  1(10,000  large  pink 
eggs  in  a  spoiige-like  mass,  usually  in  a 
hole  of  the  rock,  and  then  appears  to  iiave 
done  with  the  business  ;  but  the  male  has 
the  parental  instinct  well  developed,  and  he 
keeps  watch  and  w^rd  Qvev  those  until 
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they  hatch,  sending  constant  currents  of 
water  through  the  mass  by  the  action  of  his 
breast  fins,  and  returning  again  and  again 
when  driven  away  by  experimental  man. 
The  young  Lump,  when  it  leaves  the  egg, 
is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  it  is 
already  provided  with  the  sucking  apparatus. 
This,  coupled  with  the  practical  character  of 
its  first  dorsal  fin.  goes  to  show 
that  the  sucker  was  acquired  by 
its  ancestors  before  they  partially 
gave  up  the  use  of  the  swimming 
machinery.  The  Lump  attains  to 
a  length  of  about  two  feet ;  the 
example  photographed  measured 
eighteen  inch^. 

My  third  example  of  these 
adhesive  fishes  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  large  brown 
land-sing.  This  is  known  as  tiie 
Cornish  Sucker,  not  because  it  is 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the 
delectable  duchy,  but  because  it 
is  there  plentiful,  and  was  first 
made  known  as  British  from  a 
Cornish  specimen.  Like  the 
Lump  and  the  smaller  suckers  to 
he  mentioned  later,  the  Cornish 
Sucker  is  devoid  of  scales  and 
air-bladder.  Much  of  its  slug- 
like  appearance  is  due  to  its  sof^t 
exterior,  yet  more  to  the  peculiar 
depressed  shape  of  the  head.  The 
formation  of  its  sucking  organ  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lump,  but  whereas  the  Lump 
maintains  an  erect  attitude,  the  Cornish 
Sucker  is  one  of  the  topsy-turvy  creatures 
that  like  to  spend  their  lives  njffiide  down. 
If  you  wish  to  find  this  remarkable  fish,  go 
at  ebb-tide  to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  a 
rocky  coast,  and  there  look  for  flat  pieces  of 
rock  so  resting  on  other  stones  that  they 
leave  a  small  clear  space  beneath.  1'urn  the 
stone  quickly,  and 
you  may  find 
your  Cornish 
Sucker  adhering 
to  what  was  the 
lower  surface, 
and  watching  you 
with  its  lively, 
upturned  eyes.  Owing  to  the  depression  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  eyes  come 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  having  free  movement, 
they  are  for  ever  twinkling  with  the 
appearance  of  intelligence.  In  spite  of  the 
superficial  resemblance  of  tlie  fish  to  a  slug, 
iliis  view  of  the  head  i8>very  su^estive  of 
that  of  a  dog  wll©n'teeJi^4y^Q^^I^  attitude 
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of  vvatclifiil  repose,  with  liis  lower  jaw  pressed 
to  the  ground  aud  his  eyes  taking  note  of 
all  that  passes.  This  sucker  really  spends 
all  his  days  in  this  attitude,  and  if  he 


(.■hiinges  luH  position,  it  is  only  for  a  spot  a 
few  inches  away,  or  to  chase  some  small 
crustiicean  and  snap  at  it  with  his  honnil- 
like  jaws,  the  lower  one  being  narrower  than, 
and  overlapped  by,  the  upper.  At  night  he 
i)econies  more  lively  and  wanders  about  a 
bit ;  bnt  if  one  can  safely  judge  his  habits 
in  freedom  from  his  behaviour  in  an 
iiquarium,  he  returns  to  bis  favourite  stone 
before  morning.  Here  the  female  attaches 
her  large  amber-coloured  eggs  to  the  stone, 
and  the  pair  keep  watcli  over  them  fof 
abont  four  weeks,  whcTi  they  hatch. 

IJesiilc  the  nostrils  and  a  little  in  front  of 
the  eyes  are  little  Heshy  threads,  evidently 
sense  organs  ;  but  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  upper  surface  are  the  two  large  eye- 
like spots  behind  the  real  eyes.  These  spots, 
which  give  a  fierce  aspect  to  the  fish,  are 
purple,  with  a  central  point  of  gleaming  blue, 
and  are  sun*ounded  by  an  outer  ring  of  pale 
l)rown.  The  Cornish  Sucker  is  a  tisli  that 
bears  confinement  well.  1  have  kept 
them  for  months  at  the  time,  and 
they  got  so  far  acclimatised  that  on 
one  occasion  I  had  a  promising  batch 
of  eggs  deposited  which  I  had  hoped 
to  rear.  One  morning,  however,  Only 
the  marks  where  they  had  been  were 
visible  on  the  stone.  They  had  been 
eaten  in  the  night,  but  by  whom  was 
not  clear.  A  small  Shanny  sharing 
the  same  vessel  appeared  to  be 
particularly  well  pleased  with  things 
in  general  next  morning,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  he  knew  something 
respecting  the  fate  of  those  eggs. 

We  have  several  other  small  suckers 
on  our  shores  which  spjice  will  not  permit  me 
to  describe  at  length.  Among  them  ia  one 
called  the  Sea  Snail,  because  its  flesh,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  other  small  species, 
is  very  soft  and  mucilaginous,  and  rapidly 


disappears  on  the  death  of  the  tish.  The 
Sea  Snail  is  four  or  five  inches  in  length — 
about  the  same  as  the  Cornish  Sucker—  and 
is  usually  coloured  with  some  shade  of  brown 
on  the  upper  surface,  streaked  with  waved 
longitudinal  lines  of  a  darker  tint.  Then 
there  is  an  allied  species  called  Montagu's 
Sucker,  in  compliment  to  the  indefatigable 
Colonel  Montagu,  whose  researches  on  tlie 
Devon  coast  in  the  early  days  of  last  century 
added  so  many  creatures  to  the  list  of  know'n 
British  animals.  This  is  of  a  clcai'  yellow  hue, 
tinged  with  red  on  the  upper  parts.  It  is 
found  under  stones  at  low  water,  its  favourite 
attitude  being  curled  round  so  that  the  tail 
and  the  head  are  side  by  side.  The  face  is 
chubby,  and  tlie  fore  part  of  the  body  corre- 
spondingly stout  to  give  suiticient  breadth 
for  the  suckers  beneath  ;  but  the  hinder  half 
is  nuich  compressed. 

The  Two-spotted  Sucker  is  more  like  the 
Cornish  Sucker  iu  form,  mth  a  shorter 
muzzle,  and  its  eye-like  spots  are  placed 
on  the  sides  behind  the  throat  fins.  Its 
eyes  are  very  prominent  and  exceedingly 
beantifnl. 

These  instiuiccs  w'ill  suffice  lo  show  that 
the  power  of  swinnniiig  is  not  universally 
developed  to  anytliing  like  its  fnll  in  ail 
fishes,  fjvidentiy  tlie  evolution  of  the 
sncking  disc  has  taken  place  in  these  species 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  an  air- 
bladder  and  the  resulting  feebleness  of  the 
swimming  capacity.  Heavy  fishes  like  the 
Blennies  and   Gobies,   which  are  mostly 
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without  air-bladders,  have  the  habit  of 
climbing  vertical  rock-faces  by  the  aid  of 
their  breast  fins,  and  then  clinging  for  a 
time  by  pressing  their  bodies  closely  to  the 
rock. 
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TIIKY  were  together,  the  three  of  thetii, 
the  Man,  his  Wife,  and  the  Other 
Woman ;  around  them  were  tlie 
<jreat  stones  of  a  roakj  gorge,  through  which 
rushed  a  small  stream  shattering  itself  against 
the  obstacles  in  its  course  with  an  energ^- 
tiiat  spoke  fluently  for  its  power  when  it 
should  be  swelled  with  winter  rains. 

The  group  of  men  Ktanding  a  liiiJe  apart 
was  picturesque  enough  to  satisfy  even  a 
childish  conception  of  brigands.  Tlie  men 
were  loose-limbed,  powerful  of  build,  witli 
swarthy  countenances,  not  all  grim,  and  they 
wore  an  odd  makeshift  in  the  way  of  raiment 
that  showed  brilliant  flashes  of  unexpected 
colour,  revealing  the  savage  love  of  adorn- 
meat,  even  in  such  an  odd  quarter. 

It  was  hard  to  realise  that  the  crisis  of 
three  liumdrum  Eiiglisli  lives  had  arrived  in 
such  scenery,  with  suoli  aecessories;  yet  crisis 
it  was,  the  crisis  of  a  drama — not,  indeed, 
unprecedented,  but  rare  enough. 

The  Man  and  the  Otlier  Woman  were 
standing  together  in  silenee,  and  the  Wife 
Was  seated  at  a  little  distance  from  them  on 
a  boulder  worn  by  rain  and  weather.  Not 
even  the  drawn  whiteness  of  her  face,  nor 
the  dishevelled  condition  of  her  hair  could 
obscure  the  fact  of  her  exceeding  prettiness. 
She  was  small  and  dainty,  with  the  soft 
curves  and  deep-set  eyes  that  have  been 
selected  by  many  generations  of  men  as  the 
most  alluring  type  of  femininity.  She  had 
cried  until  she  could  cry  no  more,  and  her 
physical  w^eakness  had  for  the  moment  dulled 
her  sense  of  the  crisis  and  of  the  awful- 
decision  that  the  other  two  must  face. 

The  Other  Woman  presently  looked  round, 
and  then  walked  over  to  her  and  stood 
looking  down  upon  her  with  something  like 
a  twinkle  in  her  big,  bright,  grey  eyes.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  not  been  so  pathetic,  there 
would  have  been  something  comic  in  the 
incongruousncss  of  this  dainty  little  bit  of 
womanhood,  dressed  as  if  for  a  morning's 
shopping  in  Regent  Street,  being  here  in  the 
wild  mountains.  Round  her  neck  still  hung 
a  gilt  chain,  with  its  jewelled  blobs  of  blue 
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stone,  and  from  her  waist  the  little  leather 
reticule,  useless  anywhere,  but  absurdly  out 
of  place  here.  The  twinkle  died  away  at 
the  miseiy  in  the  soft,  tear-stained  face,  and 
the  Other  Woman  spoke  very  gently.  "Don't 
cry,  Cecily.  It's  all  right.  You  and  he  are  to 
go  on  now.  When  you  get  back,  you'll  send 
the  money  for  me.  I  don't  mind  waiting — 
it's  a  bit  of  an  adventure," 

"  Then  it's  settled  that  one  of  you  must 
stay  ':  " 

Thei'e  was  no  question  of  her  staying— she 
know  that  quilo  well ;  those  two  with  strong 
wills  would  not  entertain  such  a  suggestion 
for  a  moment,  even  had  she  had  the  strength 
to  make  it.  Then  her  face  changed.  '*  Bend 
nearer  dear,  nearer,  so " — her  eager  little 
hands  elutelied  the  other's  shoulders.  "I 
couldnH  go  without  him— you  understand, 
don't  you  ?  But"— witli  a  kind  of  despair 
in  her  tone— "he'll  nevei'  let  you  stay  alone, 
iipvcr'.   Oh,  1  know  it !  he's  hard  as  a  roek." 

The  Other  Woman  smiled.  "1  know  him, 
too.  I  haven't  worked  for  him  six  years 
without  learning  how  to  manage  liim.  I'll 
make  that  all  right." 

She  rejoined  the  Man,  who  was  standing 
with  the  expressionless  face  under  which  an 
Enghshman  hides  his  deepest  emotions.  He 
was  not  handsome,  this  man,  nor  attractive, 
but  he  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  youth. 

"  You  are  going  to  take  orders  from  me 
for  once,"  said  the  (hher  Woman  in  an 
undertone  as  she  approached  him.  "Kow 
wait  to  hear  me  out.  You  and  Cecie  are 
going  back  to  the  town,  as  those  men  suggest, 
and  I  shall  stay  here  until  the  money 
comes." 

He  made  a  little  sound  indicative  of  con- 
tempt for  the  proposal,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  her. 

She  stood  close  beside  him,  and  there  was 
a  strained  note  of  excitement  in  her  voice, 
in  spite  of  all  her  effort  at  self-eontrol. 
"  Look  here,  be  reasonable  !  If  we  remain 
here  another  few  days,  Cecie  will  die — she 
can't  stand  it.  They  won't  let  us  all  three 
go.  You  and  I  haven't  been  comrades  so 
long  without  understanding  one  another. 
One  of  us  must  Btay/^^until  ^-tliA  ransom 

comes  "       Hosted  by* 
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"  You  know  what  tliat  means  ? "  he  asked 
in  a  low,  deep  voice. 

"  You  mean  that  it  will  be  quite  im- 
possible to  raise  £10,0(10  in  ten  days  ?  Well, 
if  it  is,  at  the  worst  it's  a  shootiiic^  death, 
the  best  sort.  I  have  that  little  revolver  you 
brought ;  what  does  it  matter?  Now  or  a 
little  later  ?  " 

"  Don't  Uilk  nonsense,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"  It  isu't  iioiiseiise.   Besides,  one  must  do 


something,"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot  with 
impatieuce.  "  Tiiey  have  given  us  the  choice, 
but  they  won't  wait  for  ever,  and  you  stand 
there — like — oh.  1  like  the  stump  of  a  tree — 
and  won't  say  anything." 

"  Because  it's  not  tiie  least  use  saying  any- 
thing. I'm  staying  here;  and  the  sooner  you 
can  get  Cecie  off  and  out  of  sight,  the  more 
grateful  I  shall  be  to  you."  His  tone  was 
uncompromising. 


She  realised  the  tpen'ible  task  she  had  to 
perform  and  set  her  wits  to  work. 

"  Now  listen,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  know 
you  can ;  you  generally  have  to  do  the 
listening  when  you  are  with  me.  There  are 
three  of  us—  you,  and  me,  and  Cecie.  She's 
out  of  the  question — we  both  acknowledge 
that ;  neither  of  us  avouIcI  dream  of  leaving 
her.  Remainder,  you  and  me.  If  you  go, 
the  balance  of  suffering  for  all  concerned  is 
much  less.    I'll  prove  it." 

"  You  may  save  your  breath.  Bo  you 
think  for  one  moment  that  I  should 
leave  you  here  ?  " 

"I  should  be  in  no  real -danger.  These 
men  have  their  methods,  but  they  arc 
under  disciphne.  Besides,  I  have  the 
means  of  safety.  I  can  always  shoot 
myself.  I  shouldn't  really  be  surprised 
if,  after  all,  they  let  me  go  when  the 
ransom  doesn't  come." 

He  shrugged  his  shouklers.  "Well, 
are  you  going  to  start  ?  I  can't  trust 
myself  to  turn  rqund  and  look  at  Cecie, 
or  she'll  begin  crying  again.  What's  she 
doing  ?  " 

"  Sitting  quietly  there  praying  with  her 
whole  soul  that  1  may  make 
you  reasoiial)ie." 

"  Reasoiuihle  ?  I  ?  Oh, 
Heavens  ! " 

"Don't  you  think  1  know 
how  hard  it  would  be  for  you  ? 
But  you've  always  been  unsel- 
fish, and  I  thought  you  might, 
at  a  time  like  this,  have  chosen 
the  more  difficult  part—have 
seen  further  ahead  than  the 
immediate  and  the  obvious ;  but 
you  are  just  like  other  muii." 

There  was  no  answer,  anil 
she  went  on — 

"  If  I  go,  who  sulfers  ? 
Cecie,  first — a  widow,  peiliaps. 
Can  a  woman  tike  that  tight 
through  the  world  without  a 
man  to  help  her  ?  " 

"  She'd  marry  ^aiti,"  he 
said  quite  seriously. 
"  Poffiiibly—  after  a  year  or  two ;  but  think 
what  she'd  suffer  hrst.  Tlien  the  chiidrcu 
— your  boys.  Your  profession  is  not  a 
business  which  you  can  leave  to  them. 
You're  making  a  fairly  big  income  now  at 
the  Bar ;  but  it's  income  which  depends  on 
you  solely..  When  Jack  and  Ned  a  dozen 
years  hence  are  beginning  life,  don't  you 
think  it  will  make  some  difference  to  them 
to  have  had  a  firet-cla^^^i^c^^^  and  have 
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ft  father  to  help  them  up,  rather  than 
to  be  the  sons  of  a  widow  by  no  means 
well  ofE  ? " 

"  They  must  take  theii-  chance." 

*'  And  Dolly  ?  " 

"  She'll  forget  her  daddy,  bless  her  I  Look 
here,  you  must  never  tell  her  how — about 
this,  you  know." 

She  realised  that  she  had  made  no  pro- 
gress whatever ;  but  she  glanced  around  at 
the  poor,  pretty  little  wife  and  went  on  with 
all  the  energy  she  could  muster. 

"  Oecie,  Jack,  N^ed,  and  Dolly,  all  victims 
to  your  insatiate  and  incurable  vanity.  You 
will  not  leave  me  here,  for  fear  of  what  the 
world  would  think.  Will  the  world  ever 
know  ?    Need  it  ?  " 

He  moved  uneasily. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  he 
said. 

"AVell,  to  go  on  with  the  cat;ilogue. 
There  is  myself.  If  you  persist  in  staying 
here,  do  you  think  I  should  ever  feel  '  glad 
in  the  sunlight '  any  more  ?  I  should  suffer 
the  moat  terrible  remorse  every  time  I  saw 
Cecie  or  the  children." 

"  You'd  get  over  it." 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  shake  you!"  she  cried 

suddenly.  "  We've  been  comrades  so  long, 
you  and  I,  and  you've  always  treated  me  as 
an  equal— always.  It's  beeu  give  and  take 
in  little  things,  and  the  first  time  a  larger 
one  comes,  you  forget  all  tljat ;  you  don't 
give  me  the  measure  you  would  expect  your- 
self, but  thrust  me  into  the  conventional 
IKisitioii  women  are  supposed  to  occupy ; 
you  deny  me  feelings  or  the  right  to  choose  ; 
your  comradeship  was  only  skin  deep  ;  your 
conventionality  ia  inherent.  Look  at  me — 
look  at  me  straight,  and  tell  me  then  if  you 
don't  believe  that  I  am  arguing  honestly, 
that  I  mean  what  I  say,  that  every  word  is 
sincere." 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said,  and  the  tone 
gave  her  a  spark  of  hope. 

"Then  you  will  allow  the  truth  of  my 
words.  So  many  belong  to  you,  so  many 
are  dependent  on  you,  and  there  is  no  one 
for  me— no  one,  at  least,  to  whom  I  am 
essential.  Of  course,  my  brothers  and  sisters 
will  be  sorry,  but  they  have  others  ;  they 
are  married  ;  their  lives  are  not  bound  up 
with  mine.  I  am  not  the  ceatre  of  any- 
one's life." 

Then  he  said  a  thing  which  startled  her, 
which  sent  the  blood  in  a  shock  to  her  heart 
and  afterwards  set  it  racing  in  her  veins ; 
for  he  said  very  quietly  and  gently,  as  if  it 
were  something  quite  matter-of-fact,  but 


rather  pathetic  :  "  Don't  you  know  yet  that 
you  are  the  centre  of  my  life  ? " 

"  You  mean  it  ?  You  really  mean  it  ? " 
she  said,  without  altering  her  position  or 
raising  her  voice  by  one  semitone.  "  Then, 
dearest,  I  give  you  credit  for  the  power  of 
loving  at  least  as  much  as  [  do  ;  and  if  it 
were  you  who  were  asking  me  to  do  any- 
thing, however  hard,  how  gladly  would  I 
do  it !  Don't  think  I  misunderstand,  but 
give  me  credit  for  being  able  to  cuter  into 
your  very  mind.  The  thing  I  asked  I 
thought  hard,  and  I  had  no  claim  on  you 
to  ask  it.  As  I  ask  it  now,  it  is  far,  far 
harder — it  is  the  acuteat  torture  I  can  inflict 
upon  you  ;  but  \  do  demand  it  in  confidence, 
for  I  Imve  a  claim.  Your  love  is  mine,  my 
love  is  youi-s.  By  that  right,  I  tell  you,  you 
must  go  back  to  the  world,  live  straight, 
comfort  Oecie,  help  your  children,  and  not 
heed  what  the  world  says.  What  you  have 
told  me  now  has  made  it  quite  impossible  to 
do  otherwise.  Could  I  go  back  to  live  the 
dreary  life,  knowing  that  I  had  made  her 
widowed,  the  children  fatherless,  and  that  I 
had  no  right  even  to  sympathise  with  them 
or  to  look  them  in  face,  for  I  had 
robbed  them  ?  Knowing  that  they  would 
spurn  me  if  they  knew  what  I  had  stolen, 
though  I  had  tried  so  hard  not  to  ?  On  the 
otlier  hand,  if  you  leave  me  here,  you  leave 
me  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  own  what  T  have  just 
owned  ;  and  the  joy  and  gladness  of  being 
able  to  say  it  to  you,  of  breaking  down  that 
barrier  that  has  stood  between  us,  or  which 
we  always  pretended  was  there,  is  so  great 
that  I  can  only  think  I  am  dreaming. 
Dearest,  I  ask  you,  do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you,"  he  said  for  the  second 
time  that  day ;  but  this  time  his  voice 
trembled. 

"Then  you  will  go?  See!  she  knows 
iier  cause  is  won.  She  is  coming  towards  us. 
Turn  !  look  at  her." 

His  lips  quivered.  He  turned  and  looked, 
not  at  the  little  wife  stumbling  towards  him 
among  the  rough  stones,  her  face  lit  up  with 
sudden  hope,  but  at  the  Other  Woman. 
And  as  his  eyes  met  hers,  she  saw  the  agony 
in  them,  and  the  thick  sweat  drops  which 
all  unconsciously  he  brushed  away  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  ;  the  sudden  workings  of 
his  usually  impassive  features  told  her  of  the 
torture  that  he,  a  man  of  few  words,  could 
never  express. 

"  I  can't !  "  he  said.  Then  Cecie,  with  a 
final  stumble,  caught  hjff^j^Mi^clung  to 
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him,  'A\\(\  the  vfiUow  evening  sun,  striking 
down  the  vaUey,  made  the  hope  more 
briUiant  in  her  exquisite  little  face. 

The  Other  Woman  looked  ab  the  two,  and 
a  quiver  ran  through  her,  but  she  kept  her 
own  features  straight  by  a  tremendous 
effort.  Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  Cecie 
and  walked  quickly  back  to  the  shelter  of 
the  hillside  ;  bub  her  eyes  were  bhnded  by 
tears  which  she  had  to  wipe  away  before 


she  could  see  him  once  more,  as  he  lifted  the 
little  wife  on  to  the  back  of  the  rough  horse 
that  stood  waiting,  and  seizing  the  bridle 
led  it  down  to  the  little  group  of  waiting 
brigands. 

Then  she  bowed  herself  down  in  the 
extremity  of  her  pain  and  moaned  her 
plaint :  "  Oh,  how  I  have  hurt  him  !  how  I 
have  hurt  him  I  Pray  God  he  may  soon 
forget ! " 


HOW  DID  YOU  DIE? 

J^ID  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh!  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it, 
And  St  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt  that  counts, 

But  only— How  did  you  take  it  ? 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?   Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat. 

But  to  lie  there— that's  disgrace. 
The  harder  you're  thrown,  why,  the  higher  you  bounce ; 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye! 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts; 

It's— How  did  you  fight— and  why? 

And  though  you  be  done  to  the  death,  what  then? 

If  you  battled  the  best  you  could. 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men, 

Why,  The  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with  a  pounce. 

And  whether  he's  slow  or  spry, 
It  tsn*t  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts, 

But  only— How  did  you  die? 
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THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  HARLAND. 
By  B.  FLETCHER  ROBINSON  akd  J.  MALCOLM  ERASER.* 


v.— THE  AMMONIA  CYLINDER. 


THE  sail  crept  forward  down  the  river 
of  sunset  gold  tliab  streamed  iu  wild 
splendour  from  a  crevass  in  the 
ranges  of  cloudland.  The  light  that  bur- 
nished the  sea  glowed  upon  the  Polleven 
cliffs,  tinging  with  fire  the  breakers  at 
their  feet ;  it  threw  fierce  shadows 
amongst  tlie  clustered  cottages  of  the 
Cornish  lislierfolk,  and  painted  a  richer 
scarlet  on  tlie  sails  of  the  trawlers  huddled 
beneath  the  sheltering  arm  of  the  little  quay. 
It  was  a  scene  that  rises  before  me,  as  I  write, 
with  a  curious  detail,  though,  indeed,  at  the 
time  I  took  no  pains  to  observe  it.  For  on 
that  departing  vessel  was  he  whom  we  had 
chased  across  Europe,  madman  as  we  sup- 
posed, murderer  as  we  knew  him  to  be.  We 
had  saved  an  innocent  girl  from  his  vendetta, 
and  in  my  heart  I  thanked  Providence  for 
that  mercy  ;  but  Rudolf  Marnao,  the  Heidel- 
berg professor,  was  still  free,  free  with  fresh 
schemes  of  veiigciuice  against  his  scientific 
opponents  hatching  in  his  twisted  brain,  and 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  his  great  learning  to 
help  him  in  his  deadly  purposes. 

"So  this  is  the  end  of  your  clever  plans!" 
I  cried,  turning  savagely  on  my  burly 
cousin.  "  He  has  e8(;aped  again,  got  clear 
away.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Shall 
we  follow  him  ?  " 

"  In  the  fiice  of  the  storm  ?  " 
"Why  not— if  that  is  the  best  you  can 
suggest  ?  " 

"  You  have  changed,  my  little  cousin," 
said  he,  regarding  me  with  a  kindly  look, 
though,  indeed,  my  words  had  been  un- 
mannerly. "  The  Fates  have  played  the  very 
deuce  with  the  sedate  student  that  I  dragged 
out  of  his  pleasant  rooms  at  Heidelberg 
just  twelve  days  ago.  How  that  youngster 
grumbled  at  prospective  discomforts  !  How 
he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  mixed 
up  in  a  business  that  was  '  better  left  to  the 
police '  1    Do  you  remember  ? " 


*  Copyriftht,  1903,  by  B.  Fletcher  Robinfton  and 
J.  Malcolm  Fraser,  io  the  United  States  of  America. 


"  Don't  we  waste  time  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Perhaps.  Ah  !  here  she  comes — jost  the 
thing  for  which  I  was  hoping," 

Running  down  the  village  street  came 
Miss  Weston,  with  three  or  four  men  behind 
her.  We  met  her  at  the  entrance  to  the 
quay. 

"  Well !  have  you  caught  him  ?  "  she 

panted. 

"  No  ;  there  he  goes."  My  cousin  pointed 
an  arm  at  the  distant  sail. 

"Oh,  thank  Grod!"  she  exclaimed  earn- 
estly. "  I  knew  he  was  armed,  and  I  was  so 
afraid  for  the  brave  men  who  had  saved  my 
father  and  me." 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us 
with  an  honest  gratitude  in  her  eyes  that  to 
me  seemed  worth  the  risk  of  all  the  dangers 
in  the  world. 

"  And  Dr.  Weston  ?  "  asked  my  cousin. 

"My  father  is  no  worse  ;  but  of  course  I 
did  not  tell  him  all.  He  imagines  that  I 
was  annoyed  by  some  tramp,  and  declares  he 
will  have  a  man  about  the  cottage  in  future. 
Yon  and  your  friend  must  come  back  with 
me,  Sir  Henry.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
him." 

"  Some  other  time,  I  hope.  At  present 
this  young  firebrand  here  insists  that  we 
should  follow  Marnac  by  sea." 

"That  is  quite  impossible,  sir,"  she  said, 
turning  upon  me  with  an  anxious  look.  "  1 
have  enough  experience  of  the  weather  to 
know  that  a  storm  ia  coming.  I  am  certain 
tliat  Sir  Henry  Graden  will  help  me  to 
dissuade  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Miss  Weston,"  broke  in 
my  cousin  before  I  could  reply.  "  We  have 
been  like  over-e^er  hounds,  losing  the  scent 
by  flashing  forward  too  quickly.  It  must 
be  sheer,  dogged  hunting  now,  and  no  more 
cutting  off  corners.  By  tlie  way,  there  is  a 
fact  which  perhaps  one  of  you  can  tell  me," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  little  ^Toup  that 
hung  behind  her  skirts  watching  us  with  a 
bucolic  interest.  "  Did  the  Agnes  Jane 
yonder  carry  provisions^  board  ?  " 
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"  Surely,  zur,"  said  oue  who  stood  a  little 
forward  of  the  rest — a  stout,  bearded  man 
with  a  face  as  brown  and  seamed  as  a 
withered  oider-applc.  "  Mark  Pemiyfold,  as 
is  owner,  was  telling  about  this  furrin  gent 
only  last  night  down  tu  the  '  Plough  Inn.' 
'E  allowed  'im  to  be  a  funny  zort  of  toad, 
vur  'e  'ad  'is  orders  to  keep  a  week's  vittles 
on  board,  though  the  reason  was  pasain'  hiB 
onderstauding." 

"  Would  Pennyfold  take  a  trip  to  France  if 
he  were  asked  ?  " 

"  Surely,  zur,  eif  'e  be  paid  accordiu'.  'E 
be  most  mazed  on  the  colour  of  a  bit  of 
gold  is  Mark.'' 

"That  settles  it,  Miss  Weston,"  continued 
Graden  in  his  short,  businesslike  way. 
"  Now  please  to  remember  my  instructions. 
You  have  the  facts  concei-ning  Professor 
Mamac  in  my  letter.  Lay  an  information 
against  him  for  an  attempt  on  your  life,  and 
see  that  the  county  authorities  circulate  his 
description  along  the  coast.  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  that  he  will 
return  to  trouble  you,  hut  be  on  your  guard, 
and  have  a  man  to  sleep  in  the  house.  Now, 
my  lads,  who  has  the  swiftest  boat  in  the 
harbour  ?  " 

"  Now  you  be  askin'  a  question,"  said 
their  spokesman  gloomily.  "  You  zee,  it  be 
this  wise.  At  the  regatty,  as  my  Pride  o' 
Cornwall  was  reaching  for  the  west  buoy, 
there  comes,  all  of  a  sudden  like,  a  girt  wind 
from  over  the  eastern  beacon  which  " 

"  He  means.  Sir  Henry,  that  his  boat  is 
reckoned  the  fastest,  but  at  the  regatta  she 
was  disabled  by  a  squall,"  broke  in  Miss 
Weston,  interrupting  a  story  which  was 
evidently  familiar  in  its  length  and  detail. 
"  This  is  Sir  Henry  Graden,  Isaac  Treherne, 
and  he  is  trying  to  capture  the  wicked  man 
in  the  Agnes  Jane  yonder,  the  man  who,  as 
I  told  you,  tried  to  kill  me.  Will  you  take 
him  in  the  PrMe  of  Cormvall  ?  " 

Isaac  was  a  study  of  indecision.  He 
twisted  up  his  month,  scratched  his  head, 
regarded  the  sunset  attentively,  and  kicked 
a  pebble  over  the  edge  of  the  quay. 

"  I  du  wish,  miss,  as  I  'ad  been  nigh  you 
when  'e  tried  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  would 
'ave  set  about  the  hugly  toad  proper,  that  I 
would.  But,  beggin'  your  pardin,  and  seein' 
he  be  got  away,  "twould  seem  a  matter  for  the 
perhce  mor'n  for  we  uns.  Moreover,  there 
he  the  fish  contract,  and  the  Pride  is  only 
waitiug  her  ci*ew  to  zail." 

"It  means  a  hundred  pound  in  your 
pocket,  my  man,"  snapped  Graden. 

"  A  'undred  pounds  is  a  'ondred  pounds," 


replied  Isaac  with  a  sententious  inconse- 
quence. 

"  But,  Isaac,"  broke  in  Miss  Weston, 
"  when  the  story  gets  round  to  Mark  Penny- 
fold,  he  will  say  that  you  refused  because  you 
knew  that  the  Pridn  could  never  catch,  the 
Af/iies  Jmip." 

"Zo  hewull — the  Hard!"  cried  Isaac,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  indignation.  "  X  never 
thought  on  that,  miss.  A  pretty  tale  he  will 
be  telling  in  eveiy  public  from  Bude  to 
Penzance !  Come  along,  gentlemen,  come 
along.  I'll  show  'e  a  thing,  and  Mark,  tu, 
the  liard  I " 

We  ran  to  where  the  little  trawler  lay 
moored  to  the  quay,  and  tumbled  ou  board. 
One  man  was  sitting  in  her  stern  mending 
some  tackle,  and  Isaac  apparently  con- 
sidered bis  services  sufficient,  for  he  cast 
off  the  ropes  at  once.  Miss  Weston  was 
waiting  on  the  head  of  the  quay  as  our  boat 
crept  by.  I  shall  always  remember  that 
picture  of  my  darling  as  she  stood  on  those 
old  grey  stones,  with  their  seaweed  beard 
dropping  to  the  swirl  of  the  tide  below. 
The  fire  of  the  sunsec  lit  her  tall,  graceful 
figure  leaning  to  the  breeze.  One  hand  was 
to  her  hair,  the  other  waving  us  adieu.  No 
fairer  figure  of  encouragement  could  men 
desire  who  started  on  a  perilous  adventure. 

"  Good-bye  !  God  keep  you  both  ! "  So 
she  cried  to  us. 

We  shouted  a  reply,  but  I  doubt  if  she 
heard  it,  for  at  that  moment  the  wind  caught 
the  great  red  sail  on  our  foremast,  swinging 
it  across  with  a  thunderous  flapping  that 
shook  the  little  vessel  from  stem  to  stem.  In 
another  moment  we  were  rushing  forward  in 
pursuit,  with  the  spray  from  the  bows  in  our 
faces  and  a  white  trad  of  foam  marking  our 
path  from  the  land. 

I  do  not  think  that  more  than  ten  minutes 
had  passed  from  the  moment  of  our  amval 
on  the  quay,  though  by  my  writing  it  may 
seem  that  I  have  underestimated  the  time. 
The  Agnes  Jam  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
about  a  mile  away  to  the  southward,  a  dis- 
tance which  we  decreased  to  barely  a  thousand 
yards  before  the  full  strength  of  the  growing 
wind  we  brought  had  reached  her.  After 
that,  however,  we  gained  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

I  was  never  a  good  sailor,  a  fact  which 
the  long  rollers  soon  recalled  to  my  remem- 
brance. The  occasional  bursts  of  spray 
which  flew  over  us  added  greatly  to  my 
discomfort,  for  my  clothes,  though  warm, 
were  not  waterproof.  I  have  always  been 
susceptible  to  chills,  and  the  prospect  of 
passing  the  i^ht^  ^iiQy^M^garmente 
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seriously  alarmed  me.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  great  relief  that  I  observed 
Isaac  produce  some  spare  oilskins,  and  boots 
happily  lined  with  flannel. 

The  seafai'ing  appearance  which  1  assumed 
did  not,  however,  allay  my  internal  suffer- 
ings, which  soon  became  acute.  Huddled 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  boat,  I  watched  the 
chase  with  an  appearance  of  interest  which 
was  mere  hypocrisy.  To  be  sincere,  I  re- 
garded my  cousin,  who  was  enjoying  a  pipe 


of  strong-smelling  tobacco  on  the  windward 

side  of  me,  with  a  more  immediate  enmity 
tlian  I  feic  towards  Marnac  himself. 

The  sun  sank  amidst  a  cloud  conflagra- 
tion of  sullen  and  thundcroas  magniflcencc. 
The  coastline  behind  us  darkened  and  faded 
luitil  the  crests  of  the  breaking  w'aves  rose 
ghastly  white  against  the  gloom  of  the 
shrouded  land.  But  fortunately  the  sky  above 
us  was  still  clear,  and  a  silver  crescent  of 
the  moon,  swinging  at  an  angle  aa  if  the 
wind  had  tilted  her,  showed  us  the  chase 


heading  southward.  It  was  evidently  some 
port  in  France  for  which  she  pointed.  My 

cousin  had  joined  Isaac,  who  was  at  the  tiller, 
and  the  pair  conversed  in  low  tones,  glancing 
frequently  to  the  north-west,  from  which  the 
wind  blew^  strong  and  cold. 

It  was,  according  to  my  I'cmeuibrance,  past 
nine  o'clock  that  the  steady  pressure  of  the 
wind  failed.  In  its  place  came  gusts,  fierce 
and  uncei-tain,  spaced  with  hills  of  restless 
calm.  Ignorant  as  I  was  of  sea  weather,  I 
began  to  grow  uneasy.  There  seemed  a 
menace  in  the  dark,  mysterious  wall  of  cloud 
to  windward,  a  rampart  edged  with  silver 
from  the  moon.  Motionless  it  hung  like  a 
lieavy  curtain  that  at  its  rising  would  reveal 
some  monstrous  spectacle.  For  the  first  time 
I  realised  the  insignificance  of  our  boat,  its 
louehuess  amidst  the  hurrying  wastes  of  the 
sea,  and  my  anxiety  passed  into  alarm.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  my  nausea  suddenly 
left  me.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  for  I 
was  well  aware  that  an  excess  of  sea-sickness 
may  result  in  a  serious  prostration. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lulls  I  have  mentioned 
that  Isaac  gave  my  cousin  the  helm  and 
with  his  man's  assistance  lowered  the  sail  on 
the  smaller  mast  at  the  stern  which,  1 
believe,  is  known  Tuiutically  as  the  jigger. 
They  also  reefed  the  larger  canvas  on  the 
foremast.  The  Af/nes  Jane,  which  was  now 
not  moi'e  than  four  hundi'ecl  yards  away, 
showed  no  sign  of  following  onr  example. 

"  Mark  Pennyfold  must  be  mazed,"  said 
Isaac,  on  his  return  aft.  "  'E  must  have  zeen 
us  were  chasin'  'e,  yet  'e  gives  we  no  chance 
o'  speaking  'im  ;  and  now  'e  be  chancing 
his  boat  by  carrying  on  with  that  press  o" 
zail.  Plaze  to  keep  thy  hand  on  the  tiller, 
zur." 

The  little  Cornishman  rolled  forward  to 
where  I  sat,  and  stood,  making  a  hollow  of 
his  hands.  A  great  stillness  held  the  sea 
and  air,  save  for  the  whisper  of  the  gliding 
waves. 

"  The  Agnes  Jam,  ahoy  I  " 

He  drove  the  words  over  the  black  waters 
Uke  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

"  The  Agnes  Jam,  ahoy ! " 

Again  he  called,  and  this  time  there  came 
an  answering  voice. 

"  Help  !  "  it  cried — the  one  word — and 
was  silent.    We  waited,  but  that  was  ail. 

"  It  is  no  good,  Trchernc,"  said  my 
cousin.  "  They  have  an  ugly  customer  on 
board  who  does  not  mean  to  be  taken.  He 
hiis  his  pistol  at  their  lieads  as  like  as  not. 
They  must  take  their  chance  of  " 

His  words  were  loBl^^Qj^|t|'^ng  uote 
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like  the  throbbing  of  a  giant  harp-string,  a 
uote  that  rose  to  a  shriek  aud  then  melted 
into  a  rattling,  drumming  roar,  the  utter- 
most diapason  of  the  storm-wind.  For  some 
seconds  we  heeled  over,  so  that  I  could  have 
dipped  my  face  in  the  bubbling  waters  ;  and 
then,  slowly  gathering  way,  we  shot  forward 
through  the  flying  spray,  with  Treherne 
yelling  to  his  man  in  tones  that  even  out- 
sounded  the  squiill  itsrlf. 

"We  were  upon  her  almost  before  I  realised 
the  disaster  that  had  befallen  her.  1  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  level  lines  of  fciiubcrs  about 
the  keel,  the  red  sails  awash  in  streaks  of 
hissing  foani ;  and  then  I  saw  my  cousin 
lean  out  and  gi'ip,a  something  in  the  water. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  he  would  be 
dragged  from  the  boat,  but  Isaac,  letting  go 
the  tiller,  circled  his  legs  with  a  pair  of 
muscular  arms  and  held  on  like  the  little 
bulldog  he  was.  Witli  three  great  heaves 
Graden  lugged  the  dripping  thing  he  held 
to  tlie  boat's  edge  ;  with  a  fourth  he  landed 
it  fairly  on  })oard.  The  Aijne&  Jam  had 
gone,  and  with  her  the  unfortunate  men  she 
carried — -save  Mamae  only. 

Thus  Fate  in  its  own  strange  manner  had 
giA'eu  him  to  us  at  last ! 

Shouting  like  a  madman,  I  started  towards 
the  stern,  where  my  cousin  was  bending 
over  the  huddled  body  he  had  saved.  But 
even  as  I  did  so  I  saw  a  black  mass,  crested 
and  streaked  with  hissing  white,  rush  up 
from  the  obscurity  to  windward.  For  a 
space  it  seemed  to  hang  above  iis,  wliile 
Isaac  yelled  as  he  tugged  wildly  at  the  tiller. 
Then,  with  a  wild  roar  that  drummed  in  my 
ears  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  it  threw 
itself  upon  us,  hurling  me  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  choked,  deafened,  and  blinded. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  lived  through  that 
first  furious  hour.  Isaac  Treherne  made  no 
second  mistake,  but  crouched  at  the  tiller, 
tricking  the  succession  of  great  seas  that 
swung  upon  us  out  of  the  throbbing  black- 
ness. Stmig  by  passing  hailstorms,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  aud  itching  with  cold,  I  toiled 
with  a  tin  pannikin,  baling,  baling  until  my 
back  creaked  with  stiffness  and  my  hands 
could  scarce  feel  tlie  handle.  Graden  and 
the  sailor  worked  beside  me,  so  that  we 
managed  to  keep  the  water  under.  J^ow 
and  again  a  alib  in  the  rushing  dark  above 
us  showed  me  Marnac  lying  by  the  steersman's 
side.  Was  he  alive  or  dead  ?  I  did  not 
know,  nor  did  I  stay  my  labour  to  make 
inquiry. 

The  daylight  came  at  last,  the  God-given 
light  for  which  all  poor  mariners  must  pray 


in  their  hours  of  danger.  With  it  came  a 
lessening  of  the  wind  and  a  falling  sea.  Yet 
there  had  been  an  angry  menace  in  the 
brilliant  colours  that  lit  the  eastern  sky,  and 
I  stared  eagerly  over  the  muddy  green  of 
the  hurrying  surges.  Indeed,  I  was  the 
first  to  see  a  steamer's  smudge  of  smoke  on 
the  western  skyline. 

"  Her  be  making  for  \vc,  gentlemen," 
remarked  our  steersman,  after  a  long  stare 
at  the  distant  vessel.  "  Happen  her  would 
take  'e  aboard,  if  you  be  so  minded.  The 
weather  be  blowing  up  again,  and  it's  a  long 
refich  back  to  PoUevcn." 

•'  I  don't  like  deserting  the  ship,  Isaac," 
said  Graden  ;  "  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  relish  another  day  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel." 

"Bain't  no  desartion,  sir.    Me  and  Jake 

can  take  her  whoam  ;  and,  to  tell  'e  the 
truth,  iier'U  ride  the  lighter  for  the  want  of 
him  ! " 

He  pointed  towliere  Marnac  sat  crouching 
under  an  oilskin  coat.  Save  for  occasional 
shivers,  the  old  man  seemed  to  be  no  worse 
for  his  handshake  with  Death.  He  received 
the  sailor's  remark  with  a  benevolent  smile. 
"Doan't  'e  go  grinning  at  me,  you  wicked- 
minded  old  toad  I "  cried  Isaac.  "  'Twas  only 
through  special  mercies  that  Providence  for- 
got you  was  on  board.  We'd  ha'  been  sunk 
for  zarten,  else." 

Within  half  an  hour  we  could  see  the 
steamer  clearly,  an  ancient  tramp  of  the 
seas,  bluff  in  the  bows,  square  in  the  fiank, 
with  a  colouring  of  soot  and  rusty  iron. 
She  answered  our  signals  with  a  melancholy 
toot  and  stood  towards  us.  Graden,  who 
had  been  watching  her  approach  at  my  side, 
turned  and  walked  aft. 

"  I  have  already  dropped  your  revolver 
overboard,  Professor  Marnac,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  must  trouble  you  to  hand  me  your  pocket- 
book.  Money,  you  know,  is  often  the  most 
valuable  of  weapons." 

The  Professor  obeyed  with  a  gentle  cluck 
of  amusement. 

"  I  trust.  Sir  Henry,  that  the  notes  are  not 
damaged,"  he  said  in  the  low,  musical  tones 
with  which  1  was  so  familial-.  "  Indeed,  I 
was  assured  that  the  case  was  ^\aterproof." 

*'  ifl'ow  your  loose  gold,  if  you  please." 

"  Here  it  is.  Sir  Henry,  with  my  watch  and 
chain.  Observe  that  my  pockets  are  now 
conipletely  empty.  Ah,  Mr.  Harland  !  for- 
give me  if  I  did  not  notice  you  before.  I 
fear  that  these  nautical  adventures  will  inter- 
rupt your  course  of  studies.  Did  you  hear 
whom  the  University  have  appointed  in  my 
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place  ?  I  should  be  soitv  if  iiiy  students, 
aiiian;^«t  wliom  I  always  held  you  to  be  the 
iiio5t  studious,  if  itot  tlie  most  ;ible,  should 
be  long  without  a  lecturer — like  sheep  that 
have  lost  their  shepherd,  Mr.  Ilarknd." 

I  turned  from  him  with  a  feeling  of 
nausea.    Mad  or  sane,  he  had  done  snch 


craft  and  the  rusty  metal  fabric  that  towered 

above  us. 

"Good-hyo,  i?!aac,"'  said  Graden,  sliaking 
the  little  Cornishman  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"  1  will  see  to  your  cheque  the  moment  I  get 
to  London." 

"  Doan't  'e  mention  it,  zur.  I  was  right 
proud  to  take  'e.  Nor  do  'e 
trouble  about  we  uns.  Jake 
and  I  will  be  making  Poll- 
even  by  midnight  at  latest — 
])Ic;iS(;  be." 

It  was  an  anxious  scramble 
— they  had  to  swing  out  a 
chair  for  Marnac — but  the 
trawler  was  as  handy  as  a 
row-boot,  and  at  last  the 
three  of  us  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  stranger.  A 
more   ill-assorted    trio  of 


"  I  saw  iny  cousin  lean  ont  and  grip  a  somethinf;  in  the  water.' 


bedraggled 


never 


deeds  as  placed  him  beyond  the  intercourse 
of  humanity. 

The  steamer  was  close  upon  m  now,  and 
as  she  came  rolling  down  the  heave  of  the 
swell  we  were  hailed  from  the  bridge  in  a 
tongue  that  was  strange  to  me.  Before  we 
could  reply,  a  seMnan  had  sprung  to  the 
bulwarlra  and  sent  the  coils  of  a  line  spinning 
over  us.  This  Isaac  made  fast,  allowing  a 
fair  space  to  intervene  between  his  little 


voyagers 
ranged  in  line. 

]iut  if  we  were  strange  to 
look  upon,  so  were  the  group 
of  men  who  eoiifrftntod  us. 
They  were  of  the  degenerate 
Tjatin  breed,  dark,  small, 
uncertain  in  temper,  and 
dirty  by  nature  and  training. 
Their  seafaring  dress  seemed 
!is  ill-suited  to  them  as  a 
sash  and  a  coloured  cloak 
would  be  to  a  British  shell- 
back. 

"  Eengleshe  ?  "  asked  one 
whom  I  took  to  be  the  mate. 
"Eengleshe  ?    What  say  ?" 

"We are  Eiiglislmnin  who 
were  driven  out  to  sea  by 
last  night's  storm.  If  I 
may  see  the  captain,  I  will 
explain,"  ssiid  my  cousin. 

The  man  grinned  hia  lack 
of  compreliension.  Plainly 
his  vocabulary  was  of  the 
smallest. 

"  These  men  are  Portu- 
guese,   Sir    Henry,"  said 
Marnac,    stepping  quickly 
know  their  language.  Allow 
me  to  explain  the  situation.'' 

But  he  got  no  further.  My  cousin's  long 
arm  shot  out,  gripping  his  collar  firmly  from 
behind.  With  a  gentle  heave,  he  swung  the 
Professor  from  his  feet  and  dropped  him 
behind  us. 

"  Please  to  keep  silence,  Professor  Marnac. 

Your  explanations  might  he  somewhat 
biassed,"  said  lie,j_|Wi|h^  a^,iij^^gj^.  And 
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then  turniiii^  to  the  Bailors,  wlio  had  been 
watching  the  little  scene  with  evident  sur- 
prise— 

"  Do  none  of  you  apeak  English  ? "  he 
asked. 

They  seemed  to  understand  the  question, 
for  some  talk,  eked  out  by  much  gesticula- 
tion, ended  in  one  of  their  number  trotting 
up  t\ie  ladder  to  the  bridge,'  where  he 
disappeared  into  the  wheel-house.  An  instant 
later  a  lono;,  red-headed  man  emerged  and 
came  running  towards  us. 

"  And  shure  wud  Oi  not  have  greeted  yer 
honours  before  now,"  he  exclaimed  in  the 
most  strenuous  of  brogues  ;  "  but  'twas  me 
trick  at  the  wheel,  and  niver  a  wan  of  these 
spalpeens  wud  relieve  me.  An'  what  can  Oi 
do  fer  ye  now  at  all  ?  " 

"  What  boat  is  this  ?  " 

"The  Portugaise  ship,  San  Joseph,  fr'm 
Tluenos  Ayres  to  Hamburg  wid  a  mixed 
(largo,  and  a  darned  mixed  crew,  sorr.  If 
it  hadn't  been  fer  a  back  answer  whin  the 
wine  was  in  me,  faith !  it's  not  on  this 
greasy  flat-ir-ron  that  Tim  Blake  wud  be 
after  serving." 

"  Do  you  speak  the  language,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Indade  an'  Oi  do,  sorr  ;  an'  good  raison, 
seeing  that  'tis  fower  years  come  Christmas 
that  OiVe  been  steward  on  th'  yacht  iv  wan 
iv  tha'  Portiigaise  nobility." 

"That's  good  news.  And  now  where  is 
the  captain  ?  " 

"  Faith  I  but  'twas  a  jool  iv  a  toinie  we 
were  after  havin'  in  the  Bay  last  night,  sorr, 
an'  the  old  man's  turned  in.  The  second 
mate  lias  gone  aft,  gatherin'  his  courage  ui 
both  hands  fer  to  wake  him.  indade,  sorr, 
'tis  a  r-resolntion  that  wud  put  the  fear  iv 
the  Lord  into  a  better  man  than  him,*' 

"  Rather  a  Tartar,  eh  ?  " 

"  A  strong  man,  sorr,  an'  a  good  sea- 
man fer  a  greaser,  though  his  temper  is  most 
pro-digious.  But  see,  here  he  comes,  like  a 
dook  out  iv  a  theatre." 

He  was  indeed  a  line  figure  of  a  man,  fully 
six  feet  in  height  and  proportionately  broad. 
His  skin  was  very  dark,  and  his  eyes  of  the 
deep  blackness  that  I  have  since  observed  in 
Indian  races,  but  very  soft  and  glowing. 
His  hair,  which  he  wore  at  a  greater  length 
than  is  cnstomary  amongst  sailors,  showed 
under  his  cap  in  glossy  curls ;  arid  his 
moustache  was  twisted  back  almost  to  his  ears. 

He  bowed  to  m,  with  a  deliberate  courtesy, 
muttering  a  greeting  in  his  own  tongue. 
He  spoke  no  English,  and  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  Tim  Blake  that  he  offered  us 
liospitality.   It  was  no  time  for  explanations. 


so,  guarding  Marnao  between  us,  we  hurried 
down  to  a  large  (;abin  where  warm  garments 
and  steaming  glasses  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water  were  brought  by  the  worthy  Irishman, 
to  whose  care  we  had  been  assigned.  As  far 
as  could  be  judged,  I  had  not  contracted  so 
much  as  a  cold  in  the  head,  despite  my  long 
exposure.  When  we  had  <;ofTipleted  our 
change  of  clothes,  niy  cousin  beckoned  me 
outside  the  cabin,  closing  the  door  on_  our 
prisoner. 

"  I  have  asked  Blake  to  take  me  to  the 
captain,  for  it  is  right  that  he  should  know 
the  true  position  of  affairs,"  he  whispered. 
"  While  I  am  gone,  you  must  sit  with  Marnac. 
Remember,  do  not  let  him  out  of  your  sight 
for  a  moment." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  and  he  strode  off 
down  the  dark  alley  of  the  passage-way. 

When  I  re-entered  the  cabin,  I  found 
Marnac  muffled  to  the  chin,  under  the 
blankets  of  a  bunk.  He  gave  me  one  of  his 
quick,  evil  glances,  that  was  unpleasantly 
reminiscent  of  an  aged  rat  surprised  in  an 
iron  gin.  I  had  so  great  a  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  man  that  his  mere 
presence  was  a  source  of  physical  discomfort 
to  me ;  and  when,  sitting  up  amongst  his 
wraps,  he  commenced  to  pester  me  with 
questions,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I 
retired  outside  the  cabin,  seating  myself  with 
my  back  to  the  door.  I  was  as  well  there,  I 
argued,  as  in  the  interior,  and  in  a  position 
infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  myself. 

The  garments  they  had  lent  me  were  thick 
and  warm ;  the  dose  of  brandy  had  been 
considerable.  I  was  weary  from  the  toil  of 
a  sleepless  night.  Those  are  my  excuses  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
minutes  I  fell  soundly  asleep. 

It  was  Graden  who  woke  me,  a  very  angry 
and  exasperated  Graden  who  shook  my  senses 
into  me  with  unnecessary  violence.  I  started 
up,  protesting  against  his  treatment. 

"  I  thought  better  of  you  than  this,"  he 
said,  with  his  hand  still  fixed  in  my  collar. 

"  My  back  was  against  the  door.  He  could 
not  pass  without  waking  me.  What  does  it 
matter?"  I  grumbled,  with  every  sign  of 
irritation. 

"  I  told  you  to  watch  him,  to  stay  inside 
the  cabin,  and  I  find  you  snoring  here.  No 
more  excuses,  please.  You  know  the  ability 
of  the  man.  Let  us  hope  he  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  any  chances  you  gave  him." 

He  opened  the  door  cautiously,  peeped  in, 
and  then  flung  it  wide  with  a  great  oath. 
The  cabin  was  empty  ! 

Yet  there  wa^a^fe^^ul^&^^^J^^li8  manner 


"  "Tib  fower  yeora  come  Chriatmas  that  OiVe  been  steward  on  th'  yacht.'" 
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of  escape.    In  the  middle  of  the  flooring 

there  gaped  a  hole,  with  a  heavy  square  of 
wood  lying  besido  it.  On  examination,  we 
found  that  this  entrance  had  also  been  barred 
by  a  grating,  which  now  swung  downwards 
on  its  hinges,  disclosing  a  wooden  ladder,  the 
foot  of  which  was  indistinguishable  in  the 
gloom  below. 

"  He  is  in  the  hold  ! "  I  cried.  "  He  is 
hiding  somewhere  amongst  the  cargo  !  We 
shall  never  find  him  without  the  help  of  the 
crew." 

Amongst  the  excellent  points  in  my  cousin's 
character  was  that  of  perfect  self-control. 
There  was  no  ani:^er  in  his  voice  to  remind 
mo  of  my  blunder  when  be  spoke  again. 

"  It's  not  the  hold,  cousin  Robert,"  he 
said.  "  This  is  the  ship's  Jazarette,  where 
the  food  is  stored.  There  are  usually  two 
entrances,  each  similar  to  this.  If  he  has 
escaped  by  the  .second,  it's  a  bad  business.  It 
will  mean  he  has  found  a  friend,  for  these 
gratings  should  be  secured.  But  it  may  be 
that  he  is  lurking  amongst  the  pork  and  the 
biscuits.  If  so,  we  ought  to  find  him 
easily  enougb.  I  don't  want  to  bring  the 
crew  into  this  affair  if  I  can  help  it.  It  will 
be  enough  if  the  captain  knows." 

"But  he  does — you  have  told  him." 

"  That's  the  blackest  part  of  the  luck. 
The  ship  caught  it  pretty  badly  last  night ; 
they  were  right  in  the  thick  of  it.  I  found 
the  captain  on  deck  superintending  three  or 
four  sailors  who  were  clearing  away  the 
wreckage  of  one  of  the  boats.  He  was  in 
an  amazing  temper,  and  Blake  advised  me 
that  if  I  had  a  favour  to  ask  him,  I  had 
best  let  him  cool  oft"  a  hit.  So  I  dismissed 
the  Irishman  and  climbed  up  to  the  bridge. 
I  should  think  I'd  been  there  about  twenty 
minutes  watching  the  work,  when  I  saw  a 
sharp-looking  lad  pop  out  from  the  com- 
panion and  go  over  to  where  the  captain  was 
standing.  They  had  a  fine  pow-wow  together, 
looking  up  at  me  from  time  to  time.  It 
rather  puzzled  me,  and  presently  I  dropped 
down  the  stairs  and  walked  over  to  where 
they  were.  The  captain  seemed  decidedly 
chilly,  and  I  soon  saw  by  his  manner  that  he 
was  not  wanting  a  talk  just  then.  Whereupon 
I  came  below.  So  kindly  light  the  lamp  I 
see  in  the  bracket  yonder,  cousin  Eobert, 
and  we'll  go  hunting  again," 

We  descended  the  ladder,  G-raden  going 
first,  and  I  following  with  the  lamp,  the 
Ught  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  throw  over 
his  shoulder. 

It  seems  a  cowardly  thing  to  confess, 
writing  as  I  am  in  the  broad  daylight,  with 


the  bees  amongst  the  flower-beds  singing 
their  song  through  the  open  window,  but 
though  we  were  two  to  one,  and  our  quarry 
an  old  man,  my  cousin  had  twice  to  rate  me 
for  the  deliberation  of  my  movements.  We 
peered  about  amongst  the  lurking  shadows, 
with  the  thunder  of  the  seas  hammering  on 
the  iron  sides  \vithout.  Now  and  again  a 
heave  of  the  ship  would  send  us  staggering 
apart,  to  bring  up  amon^t  unexpected 
barrels.  Perhaps  it  was  the  want  of  sleep 
that  had  jangled  my  nerves,  but  I  knew  in 
ray  heart  tliat  if  I  were  suddenly  to  catch  a 
sight  of  those  wicked  eyes  staring  out  from 
the  gloom  before  us,  I  sliould  shriek  and 
run  like  a  hysterical  schoolgirl. 

But  Marnac  was  not  there.  The  grate  of 
the  second  stairway  was  closed  and  locked, 
and  yet  he  had  disappeared.  Someone  had 
helped  him — that  was  plain  enough.  We 
stood  disconsolate  amongst  the  details  of  the 
ship's  larder. 

"  Well,  he's  gone  right  enongh,"  said  my 
cousin.    "  Hallo  !  what  the  deuce  is  this  ? 

He  took  the  light  from  my  hand  and 
stooped  to  examine  something  at  his  feet. 
It  was  a  steel  cylinder,  about  eight  feet  in 
length  ;  a  second  lay  beside  it. 

"  Ammonia  !  So  they  run  a  cold  storage 
on  board." 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  dear  cousin,  if  you  can't  remember 
the  part  that  ammonia  plays  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  I  shall  not  attempt  to — hallo  ! 
stop  that — stop  that,  I  say  !  " 

He  sprang  forward,  canght  his  foot  in  an 
empty  sack,  and  fell  heavily,  extinguishing 
the  lamp.  As  he  did  so,  1  saw  an  arm  reach 
down  and  .  draw  up  the  grating  tlirough 
which  we  had  descended.  A  key  clicked  in 
the  padlock.  Gradcii  was  on  liis  feet  in  an 
instant,  and  together  we  rushed  to  the  foot 
of  the  ladder. 

In  the  patch  of  grey  daylight  above  us  we 
could  see  the  face  of  the  captain  looking 
through  the  bars,  and  peeping  down  beside 
him,  with  the  sweetest  dimple  of  an  old 
man's  smile  upon  his  lips,  was  Professor 
Marnao  ! 

There  was  a  pause,  filled  with  much 
whispered  talk  from  above.  Then  the  red 
head  of  our  friend  Tim  Blake  came  thrust- 
ing into  the  picture.  He  seemed  much 
distressed  at  the  situation. 

"  Faith  1  but  'tis  not  Oi  that  knows  fwhat 
to  helaive,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  skipper  here 
will  have  it  that  yer-re  a  pair  iv  desprite 
and  revolting  characterfT^^kaidAlso  to  tell 
ye,  gintlemen,  W^eVeHtSlr&y  divil's 
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own  choice  of  ut.  Eyther  je  will  let  me 
r-ran  through  yere  pockuts  wid  me  prac- 
tised hand,  upon  which  ye  may  come  up  an' 
make  us  acquainted  wid  yere  <i:ineral 
defence,  or,  if  ye  refuse,  be  jabbers  !  but 
they'll  ciap  on  the  hatches  an'  lave  ye  in  the 
dark." 

"  Tell  the  skipper,  Blake,"  said  my 
cousin,  "  that  he  has  been  grossly  deceived, 
for  we  are  law-abiding  English  gentlemen. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  will  keep  to  his  terms 
and  hear  our  case  out,  we  consent  to  being 
searched." 

The  Irishman  vanished,  and  again  came 
the  murmur  of  voices.  Then  he  reappeared, 
unlocking  the  grating  and  descending  the 
ladder.  At  the  edge  of  tlie  hole  I  conld  see 
the  faces  of  several  members  of  tlie  crew, 
and  caught  tijc  gleam  of  drawn  knives. 
Evidently  they  did  not  trust  us. 

When  it  was  over,  we  followed  Blake  up 
the  ladder  and  waited  quietly  while  he  laid 
out  Graden's  revolver  and  our  few  belong- 
ings on  the  flap  of  a  central  table  behind 
which  tlie  captain  was  standing.  A  short 
speech  by  that  worthy,  and  the  Irishman 
began  again. 

'*  The  skipper  wud  have  ye  know,"  he  said, 
addressing  Graden  with  a  growing  dignity 
that  would  have  been  coiinc  enough  at  a  less 
unfortunate  moment,  "that  ye  stand  accused 
iv  carrying  off  the  ould  gint  yonder  and 
comnuttin'  burglary  on  his  person.  Fwhat 
do  ye  say  to  that,  sorr  ?  " 

"  It  is  absolutely  untrue." 

"  Wan  for  him,  thin.  But  Oi'm  to  ask  ye 
how  ye  account  fer  th'  possession  iv  that 
pocket-book  the  skipper  is  holding  so  loving 
in  his  hand.  He  says  that  there's  close  on 
five  hundred  pounds  in  ut.    Is  ut  yours  ?  " 

"  No — it  belongs  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"  The  divil  it  does !  Then  how  did  ye 
come  by  ut  ?  " 

I  feel  certain  that  if  my  cousin  could  liave 
told  his  story  directly  to  the  captain,  the 
honesty  of  his  manner  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  narration  would  have  had  effect.  But 
this  pleading  at  second-hand  w^  a  sorry 
business.  From  his  long  pauses  and  facial 
contortions  I  soon  gathered  that  Blake 
was  iiot  the  linguist  wiat  he  claimed  to  be. 
Indeed,  the  version  which  the  captain  received 
from  him  must  have  been  something 
astounding.  The  tale  was  scarcely  concluded 
when  the  captain  raised  his  hand,  and  the 
flounderings  of  the  interpreter  ceased 
abruptly. 

Thus  was  his  decision  translated.  He 
would  touQh  £*t  tSouthampton,  where  the  case 


could  be  fongiit  out  in  the  English  courts. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  evidence  was  over- 
whelmingly against  us,  we  should  be  placed 
in  irons  and  confined  in  the  cabin  where  we 
then  were. 

He  was  a  just  man.  Angij  though  I  was 
at  the  time,  I  have  come  to  think  he  did  the 
right  thing.  The  harmless  appearance  of 
Marnae,  bis  ability  to  pleatl  his  cause,  our 
obvious  endeavour  to  keep  him  from  com- 
municating with  the  crew,  our  possession  of 
so  valuable  a  pocket-book  belonging  to  him 
—no,  we  cannot  blame  the  captain  if  he 
decided  in  his  favour. 

To  attempt  resistance  would  have  been 
absurd.  The  men  about  us  carried  knives, 
and  the  butt  of  a  heavy  revolver  showed 
warningly  from  the  captain's  pocket.  For 
the  first  time  in  either  of  our  lives  the 
handcuffs  snapped  at  our  wrists.  They 
moved  out  one  by  one  ;  the  door  was  closed 
and  barred  upon  us.  In  another  three 
minutes  we  were  both  sound  asleep.  Our  ill- 
fortune,  the  doings  of  our  most  dangerous 
enemy,  the  irons  at  our  wrists— we  forgot 
them  all  in  the  dead,  still  sleep  that  Nature 
grants  to  the  very  weary. 

It  was  Blake  who  woke  us  with  our  mid- 
day meal.  He  was  in  his  most  talkative 
mood.  Guilty  or  innocent,  it  made  small 
difference  to  him,  after  he  had  decided  upon 
the  fact  of  our  gentility.  He  was  agog  with 
the  manner  of  Marnac's  escape  from  us. 
The  lad  who  was  servant  to  the  captain  had 
been  down  in  the  lazarette,  and  from  pure 
curiosity  had  poked  up  the  trap  in  the  cabin 
floor.  With  promises  of  money,  Marnac  had 
persuaded  the  youngster  to  guide  him  to  the 
captain.  In  their  haste  they  had  forgotten 
to  close  the  trap  and  grating  behind  tliem, 
though  they  had  secured  those  at  the  head 
of  the  second  liuldcr.  Marnac  had  waited 
in  the  captain's  room  while  the  hid  went 
forward  to  find  his  master.  It  was  doubtless 
their  interview  that  Gi'adcn  had. observed 
from  the  bridge.  When  the  supposed  victim 
of  our  plot  had  told  his  story,  they  had 
armed  themselves  and  come  to  arrest  us, 
calhng  the  Irishman  and  two  more,  of  the 
crew  in  case  of  resistance.  They  had  found 
us  below — a  source  of  delight  to  the  Portu- 
guese sailors,  who  had  a  healthy  terror  of 
Englishmen  ;  and  the  rest  we  already  knew. 

"  Come,  my  man,"  said  my  cousin  after  he 
had  concluded,  "  for  yourself,  now — do  you 
believe  ns  guilty  ?  " 

"  Faith, sorr, 'tis  a  qnare  business  entoirely," 
he  answered,  scratching  his  red  pole  inde- 
cisively.   "  For  whether^  you  oij  the  ould 
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giutleman  that  they'll  lay  by  the  heels  in 
Southampton  Water,  it's  not  fer  me  to  be 
after  saying.  Sure  'tis  wan  of  the  two — 
whid)  is  all  Oi  knows." 

"Now  listen  to  me,  Tim  Blake,"  said  my 
cousin.  "My  name  is,  as  I  toltl  yon,  Sir 
Henry  Gradeii,  and  I  am  a  rich  man.  I  am 
not  asking  yon  to  neglect  your  duty,  whicli 
is  to  keep  ns  in  ;  but  if  yon  will  have  an  eye 
to  tlic  door  so  SIS  fco  keep  that  old  gentleman 
out,  there'll  be  five-and-twenty  pounds  in 
your  pocket." 

Whatever  the  Irishman  may  have  thought 
of  our  eliaracters,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
his  belief  in  the  genuine  nature  of  the  offer. 
He  beamed  upon  us  with  a  childlike  jubila- 
tion that  was  (piite  comic  in  its  enthusiasm. 

"Indade,  sorr,  indade,  and  I  will!"  he 
cried . 

"  Have  you  the  key  ?  " 

"  I  have,  soLT.  Wnd  your  honour  like 
to  kape  it  I  You  can  turn  the  lock  whin  I 
knock  fower  times." 

"  That  will  hardly  do,"  said  my  cousin, 
laughing.  "We  might  have  the  captain 
visiting  us,  which  would  mean  a  change  of 
gaolera.  Now  as  to  the  trap-door — is  that 
also  secured  ? " 

"  The  lad  we  spoke  of— he  has  tlie  kay, 
sorr.    May  tlie  divil  seize  him  !  " 

"We  can't  leave  it  like  that.  See  if  you 
can  fix  it  up  to  better  advantage." 

Blake  raised  the  outer  block  of  wood 
which  fitted  level  with  tlie  flooring,  and 
inspected  the  grating  below.  It  was  secured 
l)y  a  padlock—  a  precaution  necessary  enough, 
for  honesty  is  not  the  prevailing  character- 
istic of  a  Portuguese  crew.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
handful  of  assorted  rhbbish  from  which  he 
extracted  a  large  nail.  Graden's  boot  served 
as  a  hammer,  and  with  this  he  drove  it  into 
the  key-hole. 

"  'Twill  hould  it  foine  !  "  cried  ho,  regard- 
ing his  work  with  exultation. 

And  so,  with  fresh  assurances  of  watchful- 
ness, he  left  us. 

The  wind  rose  again  that  afternoon,  and 
by  four  o'clock  it  was  blowing  very  hard. 
The  seas  drove  against  the  sides  of  the  old 
ship  in  thunderous  murmurs ;  now  and 
again  they  sprang  the  buhvai'ks,  crashing 
down  upon  the  deck  above  ns  and  shaking 
the  iron  fabric  in  convulsive  tremors.  In 
the  confined  cabin  my  nausea  again  visited 
me.  Enough  that  I  was  supremely  miser- 
able. 

At  six,  Blake  had  brought  us  a  supper. 
His  presettce  irritated  me ;  and  when  h^ 


pressed  food  upon  me,  I  spoke  my  mind 
strongly  on  the  lamentable  want  of  tact 
general  amongst  sailors.  He  gave  ns  the 
comfortable  new"s,  however,  that  we  were 
expected  to  reach  Southampton  by  three  nest 
morning. 

The  night  crawled  on.  Blake  had 
helped  ns  into  bunks  and  covered  us  with 
rugs.  I  found  the  liandcuffs  of  small  in- 
convenience. I  could  hear  Gradeii  snoring. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  got  to  sleep,  but  lay 
in  the  lowest  misery,  staring  at  the  opposite 
partition,  tliat  rose  and  fell  at  the  ship's 
rollings  with  a  sickening  regularity.  Just 
before  midnight,  the  lamp — that  had  prob- 
ably been  injured  when  Graden  fell  in  the 
lazurette—^mokad,  stank,  and  expired.  I 
was  too  unwell  to  care,  except  for  the  smell. 

Yet  it  was  the  darkness  which  saved  our 
lives. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  later  that  I 
first  noticed  it — a  faint  ray  of  illumination 
winking  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin  floor. 
At  first  I  imagined  that  the  nausea  had 
affected  my  eyes,  and  so  peered  into  the  black 
of  the  niglit,  nibbing  them  impatiently. 
But  the  rays  steadied  and,  if  anything, 
increased  in  volume.  It  was  a  ghostly  thing 
to  witness,  this  white  knife-edge  of  light 
stabbing  up  from  the  solid  planking  without 
cause  or  explanatio!i.  I  was  about  to  shout 
to  Grjiden  when  I  remembered  the  trap- 
door.   Someone  wa.s  below  in  the  lazarette! 

For  some  moments  I  remained  staring  at 
the  crevice  through  which  the  rays  passed 
up  to  me.  After  all,  it  might  be  some 
member  of  the  crew  ;  but  if  not — if  it  were 
Max'uac  I  What  then  ?  He  was  an  old 
man  ;  he  could  not  force  the  grating,  even 
if  he  had  obtained  the  key.  We  had  seen 
to  that. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  was 
unafraid.  There  were  devilish  possibilities 
in  a  hatred  such  as  that  in  which  the  mad 
Professor  held  us.  Yet  after  a  while  my 
curiosity  overcame  my  fear,  just  as  my  fear 
had  put  aside  my  sickness.  I  rolled  from 
my  bunk— noisily  enough,  I  dare  say,  but 
all  sound  was  dulled  by  the  turmoil  without. 
The  pitching  of  the  vessel  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  stand,  so  I  crawled  forward  to 
where  the  edge  of  the  trap  was  outlined.  I 
felt  for  and  found  the  ring,  gripped  it  with 
my  teeth,  and  slowly,  for  the  irons  hampered 
my  balance,  raised  the  edge.  Then  with  my 
hands  I  thrust  the  edge  of  the  boot,  which  I 
had  removed  for  that  purpose,  into  the  crack. 
Flat  on  my  face,  I  peeped  below. 

Jt  was  indeedoyMarnitcjOlt^liight  of  a 
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ship's  lantern,  jammed  between  two  barrels, 
drew  streaks  of  silver  from  his  white  hair  as 
he  bent  to  his  labour.  Seated  astride  one  of 
the  steel  cylinders  that  we  had  noticed,  he 
was  unscrewing  the  last  of  the  nuts  which 
secured  its  iron  cap.  What  he  intended  I 
had  no  idea. 

He  was  fingering  the  nut  which  the 


"AInrnac  spun  round  ffith  a  scieam  of  the  most  violent  passion 


spjinner  had  loosened,  when  I  saw  a  face 
creep  out  of  the  shadow  behind  him.  It 
was  the  captain's  boy.  With  infinite  caution 
lie  moved  forward,  with  a  blending  of  alarm 
and  cariosity  in  his  manner  that  showed 
he  was  no  party  to  what  was  proceeding. 
Probably  the  key  to  the  lazarette  had  been 
purloined  from  him,  and  he  had  discovered 
its  loss.    When  scai*cely  two  yards  from 


Marnao,  the  lurch  of  the  ship  threw  him 
from  his  halaucc.  As  he  stumbled  forward, 
Marnac  spun  round  with  a  scream  of  tlie 
most  \iolent  passion.  Swinging  the  heavy 
spannei',  he  brought  it  down  upon  the  bent 
head  with  a  scrunching  blow.  The  lad 
dropped  upon  the  floor  face  downwards  ;  nor 
did  he  try  to  rise  again. 

"  Murderer  !  "  I  cried  doAvn 
upon  him,  in  horror  at  80  fearful 
a  spectacle. 

Marnac  dropped  his  weapon 
and  started  back,  his  fingers 
twitcliing,  his  eyes  searching 
wildly  ronnd  for  a  sight  of  his 
licenser.  Yet  when,  at  hust,  he 
saw  iny  face  above  him,  he  drew 
himself  together  without  a  sign 
of  trepidation  for  his  discovered 
crime — save  that  the  hand  with 
which  he  gripped  the  stairs  still 
shook  slightly. 

"  Ach !  but  it  is  you,"  he 
whispered  up.  '*  For  a  moment 
I  thouglit — but  it  was  the  folly 
of  a  child.  And  so,  Mr.  Har- 
land,  you  come  again  to  trouble 
me.  Well,  it  is  for  the  last  time 
— mark  you  that— for  the  \-ery 
last  time." 

He  sat  himself  across  tli  e 
cylinder.  As  he  did  so,  I  felt 
a  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  knew  that  Graden  was 
awake. 

"  You  might  have  spai"ed  the 

hid,"  he  said  very  quietly. 

Marnac  looked  up  with  one  of 
the  beast-like  glances  that  showed 
the  disordered  brain. 

"  It  was  a  necessity,"  he  said. 
"  He  would  have  prevented  my 
act  of  justice  upon  you— upon 
you  who  have  tried  so  hard  to 
hinder  me  in  my  revenge  upon 
my  enemies  who  are  also  the 
enemies  of  science.  Do  you 
understand  what  I  am  about  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  my 
cousin  grimly,  and  a.t  i.lie  word 
he  jerked  away  my  boot,  letting  the  trap 
fall  into  its  place. 

"To  the  door,  Robert,"  he  whispered. 
"To  the  door  and  shout  for  help,  or  it 
is  all  over  with  ns.  He  must  have  noticed 
the  ammonia  cylinder  this  aftei-noon.  If 
he  turns  the  tap,  that  stuff  will  choke  the 
life  out  of  US.  The  gafTSjmdeii  iinmense 
pressure  and  wflps'|(6ai'^(^wy%i8  den 
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like  water  from  a  firc-liosc.  Run,  man, 
run  ! " 

I  etagjrered  across  the  heaving  cabin  to  the 
door  and  dropped  npon  niy  kiiiies,  hammering 
with  my  irons  and  screaming  for  aid.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  thunders  of  the  Btoini 
redoubled  in  violence,  as  if  Nature  was  con- 
spiring to  shout  me  down.  Once  I  looked 
round  and  sawthat  the  light  about  the  trap  had 
gone.  Graden  had  smothered  the  spot  with 
blankets.  Presently  he  came  groping  to  me, 
raising  his  great  voice  in  hoarse  bellowings. 

And  then  itiiappened. 

There  came  an  acrid,  piercing  scent  to 
my  nostrils,  that  g^ew  and  grew  until  my 
lungs  seemed  to  contract,  so  that  I  fought 
for  very  breath.  My  cries  ceased.  I  strug- 
gled to  my  feet,  with  my  head  raised  like 
a  bird  shot  through  the  Imigs.  Brilliant 
lights  flashed  in  my  eyes  ;  there  were  hollow 
dmmmings  in  my  ears.  And  then  it  seemed 
that  the  air  left  me  in  a  vacuum,  I  felt,  and 
forgot  it  all. 

f!  -ff  :■}  * 

It  was  daylight  when  I  remember  facts 
again.  Tlie  motion  of  tlie  ship  had  ceased, 
and  there  was  an  English  stranger  by  my  side. 
My  chest  felt  bruised  and  battered,  and  my 
eyes  still  watered  fieely.  Also  I  was  very 
weak  and  ill. 


"  My  cousin  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  We  have  got  your  friend  round,"  said 
the  doctor—for  so  1  felt  that  he  must  be, 
"  also  the  other  man." 

"  What  man  ?  " 

"The  man  who  pulled  you  out  after  the 
cylinder  exploded.  A  red-headed  fellow — 
Blake,  I  thmk  his  name  ia.  Tou  owe  your 
lives  to  him.  ¥ou  had  both  fainted  when 
he  opened  the  door." 

"  Then  he  heard  us,  after  all !  Tell  me 
—what  became  of  Maniac  ?  " 

"  1  really  don't  know  about  him.  I  don't 
think  he  was  injured.  Oh  !  perhaps  you 
meaTi  tlie  old  gentleman  who  bolted  ?  " 

"  Bolted  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  of  course,  there  was  great  ex- 
citement over  the  accident.  The  captain 
was  dreadfully  cut  up  over  the  death  of 
-his  servant.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
it  came  about.  When  the  ship  arrived 
here,  Mr.  Ma]-nac,  or  whatever  his  name 
was,  slipped  away  l>y  a  shore-hoat,  while 
everyone  was  fussing  over  you.  Your 
friend  has  gone  to  inquire  about  him,  I 
fancy.  The  old  man  had  something  against 
you  both,  hadn't  he  ?  Or  was  it  you  against 
him  ? 

"  Both,  doctor,  both,"  I  whispered,shuttiug 
my  eyes. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

•IT^HEN  work  for  you  is  ended, 

And,  scorning;  your  poor  soul, 
\ou  leilve  it. undefended 

And  rsay— *'It  missed  the  goal"^ 

rhe  Judg:e  will  just  Ignore  you. 

But  heed,  as  It  ascends 
In  loving  triumph  for  you, 

The  verdict  of  your  friends. 

JESSIE  POPE. 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


By  T.  Sidney  Allnutt. 


WAX-WORKS  and  M-estminster 
Abbey  would  seem  to  have  as  little 
in  common,  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  W,  as,  say,  Punch  and  Judy  and 
St.  Paul's ;  and  it  will  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  a  coUectiou  of  waseu  effigies  is 
among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
"  Collegiate  Church  of  ^int  Peter's,  at' 
Westminster." 

Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  wax-works  are 
easily  accessible  ;  they  can  be  seen  whenever 
the  Abbey  is  open,  on  payment  of  M.  or  (»//., 
according  to  the  day  of  the  week.  So  very 
few  people,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  of 
their  existence  that  they  are  practically 
ignored,  and  the  excellent  and,  with  one 
exception,  hitherto  unpublished  photographs 
whicli  we  are  able  to  give  of  them  will  there- 
fore, doubtless,  be  the  more  interesting. 

It  is  true  that  the  collection  cannot 
pretend  to  rival  "  Tussaud's  "  in  point  of 
magnitude,  being,  in  fact,  limited  to  eleven- 
figures  — viz. :  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
Charles  IT.,  King  William  HI.  and  Queen 
Mary  II.,  Qiiecii  Anne,  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingliaui  and  her  two  sons,  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  the  great  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and,  last  Imt  not  least,  Horatio,  Viscount 
Nelson  ;  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  is  made 
up  in  interest  of  quite  an  unique  description. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  all  repre- 
sent well-known  people,  and  they  may  he 
trusted  to  represent  tliem  faithfully,  for 
in  most  cases  the  features  have  been 
modelled  from  death-masks,  while  the  figures 
are  dressed  in  costumes  which  were  worn  by 
their  originals  during  the  time  that  they 
were  making  history  which  is  rapidly  growing 
ancient.  So  that  these  njeii  and  women 
of  wax  possess  an  "  actuality  " — to  use  the 
favourite  term  just  now  —  which  is  not 
shared  by  many  of  their  kind. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  a  little  loft  above 
Abbot  Islip's  Chapel — itself  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Abbey — in  the  north  aisle  of  the  apse. 
A  small  door  and  narrow,  winding  staircase 
give  access  to  the  abode  of  the  wax-works  ; 
and  as,  lighted  lantern  in  hand,  a  verger  in 
his  dark,  flowing  robes  leads  the  way  up- 
ward, the  surroundings  liavc  a  natural  effect 
upon  the  imagination  and  are  apt  to  make 
one  feel  very  mediaBval  indeed.  And  there 
is  nothing  of  that  frivolous  air  of  conscious 
fraud  which  usually  characterises  wax-works, 
in  these  solemn  figures,  to  dispel  the  glamoui* 
of  the  past  which  seems  to  hang  about  the 
place.  The  waxen  folk  look  out  of  their 
dim  cases  with  a  startling  appearance  of  hfe- 
Ukeneas  and  reality,  looking,  in  the  half- 
light,  rather  like  a  cote^^^^|^from  the 
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nnderworlil  revisiting  "  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  "  than  the  wax  models  they  are. 

It  is  a  superstition  common  to  most  primi- 
tive peoples  that  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person 
will  haunt  an  image  of  its  earthly  body,  and, 
looking  at  these  figures,  it  requires  but  a 
small  effort  of  imi^ination  to  make  one 
think  that  each  all  bnt  speaking  mask  hides 
a  prisoned  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  help  comparing  tliem  with 
the  marble  memorials  of  monarclis,  states- 
men, and  other  dignitaries  or  notorieties 
which  throng  tlie  Abbey  floor  below.  AYIio 
has  not  been  amused  to  note  the  vacu- 
ous loftiness  of  expression  whicli  the  sculp- 
tors have  been  so  fond  of  giving  to  those 
gentlemen  in  Roman  togas  and  other  strange 
garments  who,  at  the  same  time,  all  look  so 
painfully  couscious  that  they  are  perched  on 
J)ede9tal8  for  ever  and  mnat  live  up  to  the 
trying  position  ?    What  human  interest  do 


they  possess  ?  Surely  not  the  smallest. 
The  waxen  portrait?,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  merely  memorials  of  eminent  people, 
but  real  records  of  once  living  men  and 
women,  with  all  their  greatnesses  and  mean- 
nesses, potentialities  and  failings  indelibly 
imprinted  on  their  faces.  Each  iigure  is  a  bit 
of  hietoiy,  and  more  ;  it  is  an  autobiography, 
FTardly  anything  else  could  make  one  so 
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readily  and  thoroughly  realise  that  "  Good 
Queen  Bess,"  the  "  Merry  Monarch,"  and 
the  rest  are  not  merely  historical  abstractions, 
but  were  real  individuals  who  ate  and  drank, 
laughed  and  wept  through  tlieir  little  span 
a&  the  greatest  and  least  of  us  do  to-day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  is  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  as  the  figurehead 
of  a  certain  period  that  she  is  t^enerally 
thought  of  and,  as  such,  is  awarded  a  great 
deal  of  undeserved  credit  for  tin:  bi'illiancc 
of  her  statesuieii  and 
naval  and  military  com- 
manders, as  well  as  for 
the  literary  and  dramatic 
achievements  which  made 
her  reign  so  notable. 

Here  we  see  the  woman. 
Her  face  is  interesting, 
but  not  at  all  lovable. 
Firm  \nll  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  salient  character- 
i-^iic;  it  would  seem 
ubsiiuacy  but  for  tjie 
corrective  calculation 
shown  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  face.  The  tightly 
compressed  lips  look  not 
a  little  cruel,  too,  and 
the  general  impression 
one  receives  is  that  of 
an  extremely  able  but 
entirely  unscrupulous 
woman ;  and  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  virago  in 
tlie  face  which  help^  to 
explain  a  good  dual  that 
seems  puzzling  in  the 
records  of  her  life. 

She  wears  a  gown  of 
royal  purple  and  what 
looks  like  au  extremely 
heavy  brocade  with 
bright  metal  threads 
running  through  it— a 
variety  of  cloth-of-gold, 
maybe  —  and  the  ex- 
aggerated Medici  lace  collar  which  we 
always  associate  with  Queen  Bess  is  not 
wanting,  A  crown  and  sceptre  decked  with 
transparently  artificial  jewels  can  do  nothing 
to  rob  the  figure  of  its  dignity. 

This  figure,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  original 
one,  made  at  the  time  of  Klizabeth's  death, 
but  a  copy,  made  iu  ITGO,  from  the  old  one, 
which  was  worn  out  by  exhibitiou.  It  was  then 
exhibited  close  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb, 
without  the  protection  of  a  case,  and  no  doubt 
received  a  good  deal  of  rough  handling. 


Charles  II.,  whose  figure  occupies  the  next 
Ciise,  is  aiiother  particularly  interesting  per- 
sonality. The  dark  eyes  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion make  him  look  but  little  of  an 
Englishman  ;  but  the  face  is  by  no  means 
an  altogether  unpleasing  one.  It  is  entirely 
lacking  in  the  imperious  dignity  which  so 
strongly  marks  that  of  Elizabeth,  but,  in 
compensation,  is  infinitely  more  sympathetic. 
The  "Merry  Monarch"  really  does  not  look 
a  bad  fellow  at  all.    If  we  mav  believe  the 
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information  given  by  his  face,  lie  lacked 
chieffy  firmness  of  character.  He  looks  like 
one  who  always  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  as  that  invariably  leads  in 
an  undesirable  direction,  it  may  be  that  to 
this  weakness  rather  than  to  innate  vice  his 
many  shortcomings  may  liave  been  due.  At 
any  rate,  certain  it  is  that  a  look  at  his  waxen 
presentment  makes  one  veiy  willing  to  make 
all  possible  excuses  for  him. 

His  dress  is  of  crimson  velvet,  made  yet 
more  beautiful  by  soni(Pljii(i^oy  Jace,  silk 
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stockings,  and  rather  liigli- 
heeled  BhoeB,  and  his  head 
is  crowned  by  a  quaint 
piece  of  headgear  sufficient 
alone  to  conjure  up  a  pic- 
ture of  seventeenth  century 
England  before  our  mental 
vision.  Altogether  Charles 
looks  like  a  \'ery  good 
picture  of  u  galiaiit  of  his 
period,  but  a  more  un- 
majestic  Majesty  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine. 

In  a  case  on  the  other 
side  of  that  coutainhig 
Queen  Elizabeth's  present- 
ment ai'e  tiie  tigures  of  King  "Wilham  III. 
and  Queen  Mary  II.  The  short  stature 
of  William  III.  is  faithfully  represented 
in  his  waxen  portrait,  which  is  standing 
on  a  cushion  in  order  that  the  head  may 
be  on  a  level  with  that  of  Queen  Mary. 
Hoth  of  the  figures  are  dressed  in  royal 
robes  of  purple  and  ermine,  and  each 
weai's  a  crown  and  carries  orb  and 
sceptre  as  further  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  exalted  rank  of  its  original. 

Queen  Mary  died  in  1694,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  of  small- 
l)ox,  and  as  her  face  was  modelled  from 
a  plaster  cast  taken  after  death,  it  can, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  considered  a  fair 
representation  of  her  appearance  during 
life,  being  naturally  rather  haggard  as 
the  result  of  her  illness.  Her  face  is 
not  in  any  case  particularly  notable, 
being  plainly  that  of  an  amiable 
nonentity. 

The  face  of  "William  III.  is  much 
more  worthy  of  notice.  The  forehead 
is  broad  and  high,  the  brows  have  a 
thoughtful  frown,  and  the  mouth  is  firm 
and  a  trifle  cynical.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
capable  man  of  affairs  and  a  born  ruler 
of  men,  who  had  hved  through  all  his 
illusions  and  found  the  core  of  life 
rather  bitter  to  the  taste.  If  ever  a  whole  life  were  summed  up  in  a  face,  it  is  here  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  story  written  in  its  firm  outlines  is  pleasanter  to  read  than  it  was  to 
write. 

The  remaining  royalty  is  Queen  Anne,  whose  rather 
royal  purple— tlie  ermine  being  represented  by  a  kind  of 
be  seen  by  the  photograph,  over  a  robe  of  silk  brocade. 
Sceptre  and  orb  of  not  less  majestic  dimensions  are  also 
hair  is  done  in  a  series  of  tight  ringlets  and  is  allowed  to 
does  not  look  at  all  the  mere  cipher  that  so  many  historians  have  made  of  her.  Her  face 
is  both  pleasant  and  intelligent^  and  gives  evidence  of  no  little  force  of  character. 

A  figure  slightly  earlier  than  that  of  Queen  Anne,  chronologically  speaking,  is  that  of 
Frances  Theresa,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  better  I^^Q^ib^^^i"^^  3« 
Belle  Stewart."    The  Duchess,  who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have^  lar  as  tne  kEdo^I  for  the 
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squat  figure  is  also  dressed  in 
broad  ribbon  trimming,  as  may 
She  wears  an  imposing  crown, 
among  her  "  properties."  Her 
fall  over  her  shoulders.  Anne 
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figure  of  Britanniii  on  our  coinage,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Stewart,  a  member  of 
the  Blaiityre  family,  and  was  a  famous  beauty  in  licr  day.  The  Duchess  died  on  the 
loth  Octol)er,  1702,  the  year  of  Queen  Anne's  coronation.  She  left  instructions  that 
after  deatli  slie  was  to  be  "as  well  done  in  was  as  may  be,"  and  her  figure  wears  the  robes 
worn  by  the  Duchess  at  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  dress  is  a  handsome  one,  the  bodice 
being  of  velvet  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  the  skirt  of  a  very  rich  and  handsome  silk 
brocade.  The  sleeves  and  skirt  are  trimmed  with  some  very  lovely  old  lace,  which 
must  be  worth,  a  small  fortune. 

In  the  same  case  as  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  is  a  stuffed  grey  parrot,  also  a  celebrity 
in  its  way.  The  biivi,  having- lived  with  the  Duchess  for  forty  years,  died  only  a  day  or 
two  after  her.  Her  Grace  was  very  fond  of  the  bird,  and  its  presence  with  her  waxen 
memorial  is'  a  pretty  touch  of  sentiment  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  whose  figure,  with  that  of  her  second  son,  occupies  the 
next  case,  was  the  wife  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Xormanby  and  Buckinghamshire, 
usually  styled,  by  liimself,  indeed,  as  well  as  by  others,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  John 
Sheffield  was  a  very  liigh  mightiness  indeei! — great  cnougli  to  have  aspired,  in  his  earlier 
days,  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  Princess  did  not  accept  him,  but  she 
evidently  Wixs  not  offended  by  his  presumption,  for  she 
bestowed  the  two  dukedoms  upon  him  very  soon  after 
she  came  to  the  throne.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
was  the  liatf-sister  of  Anne,  being  .  the  daughter  of 
James  II.,  by  Catherine  Sidley,  afterwards  the  Counfess 
of  Dorchester.  The  Duchess  had  been  previously  married 
to  Lord  Anglesey,  but  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  on  the 
ground  of  ill-treatment.  Loi-d  Anglesey  was,  however, 
not  living  ;it  the  time  of  her  mamage  with  Bucking- 
ham. Tlie  Duchess  is  robed  in  a  handsome  dress  of 
velvet,  fur,  and  a  magnificent  brocade,  and  some 
glorious  old  lace  is  again  used  as  trinnning. 

The  child  who  is  with  tlie  Duchess  died  in  1715, 
being  then  a  few  weeks  over  three  years  of  age.    It  is 
curious  that  the  figure  looks  like 
that  of  a  much  older  cliild. 

In  the  centre  of  the  little  loft 
is  the  figure  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham's  third  son,  who 
li  ved  to  become  Dute  of  Bucking- 
ham, though  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that 
his  mother  had  the  effigy  made 
under  lier  ovvn  supervision,  and 
wished  to  l)orrow  the  funeral  ear 
which  had  been  used  in  the  ob- 
sequies of  the  great  Marlborough. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
refused  to  lend  it,  whereat  her 
Grace  of  Buckingham  contemptu- 
ously declared  that  her  undertaker 
had  offered  to  supply  a  finer  one 
for  £20. 

The  figure  of  the  young  Duke 
is  arrayed  in  his  peer's  robes 
and  ducal  coronet,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  is  the  only 
case  in  whicli  the  deceased  is 
represeuted  in  a  recumbent 
position.  This  funeral,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention,  was 
the  last  one  in  which  an  effigy 
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wils  laid  on  the  coffin.  The  custom  after- 
wards fell  into  disuse. 

The  remaining  figures  arc  those  of  Pitt 
and  Nelson.  The  former  is  not  very  }^ood, 
and  unquestionably  gives  anything  but  a  fair 
idea  of  George  III.'s  greatest  minister.  That 
of  Nelson,  on  the  contrary,  i.s  excellent, 
although  ifc  was  not  modelled  from  a  cast, 
but  from  portrait  sketches.  The  spare 
figure  and  keen,  sympathetic  face  are  those 
of  a  man  who  would  always  win  respect  and 
affection  from  those  who  knew  him ;  and 
the  Itlind  eye  and  empty  sleeve  are  eloquent 
though  silent  reminders  of  his  services  to 
his  country.  The  clothes  worn  by  Nelson's 
effigy  were  all  oucc  worn  by  the  hero  him- 
self, with  the  exception  of  the  coat. 

It  was  merely  for  exhibition  purposes  that 
the  figures  of  Pitt  and  Nelson  were  made  ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  latter  owes  its 
being  to  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  burial 


of  Nelson  in  St.  Paul's,  all  the  world  was 
paying  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb,  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Abbey  considered  that  they  were 
being  unduly  neglected,  and  accordingiy 
had  a  figure  of  the  popular  idol  modelled 
and  exhibited  in  order  to  rival  the  attractioTi 
at  the  metropolitan  Cathedral. 

The  cases  in  which  the  figures  are  shown 
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were  probably  made  in  the  seventeenth 

century. 

In  a  corner  of  the  loft  is  a  suit  of  armour 
once  worn  by  General  Monk,  and  afterwards 
by  his  effijiy,  which  has  been  since  destroyed  ; 
and  a  cupboard  contains  fragments  of  many 
earlier  figures. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  figures 
mentioned,  the  presence  of  these  wasen 
portraits  iii  Westminster  Abbey  is  owing  to 
the  old  custom  of  placing  an  effigy  of  a 
deceased  person  on  the  coffin  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  the  figure  being  after- 
wards placed  on  or  near  the  tomb. 

In  very  primitive  tunes  the  figure  was 
made  with  the  idea  of  affordiii.<^  a  habitation 
for  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  or  woman ;  and 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  spirit  would  prefer 
a  habitation  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
to  that  which  it  occupied  during  life,  care 
was  taken  that  the  efiigy  should  truthfully 
represent  the  deceased  in  "  liis  form  and 
habit  as  he  walk'd "  ;  and  the  custom  of 
making  these  post-mortem  portraits  faithful 
likenesses  of  their  subjects  prevailed  long 
after  the  old-time  reason  for  so  doing  was 
forgotten. 

The  custom  was  undoubtedly  a  survival 
from  very  early  days  indeed,  but  was  very 
tenacious,  as  burial  customs  invariably  are. 
Even  to-day,  in  military  funerals  the  dead 
man's  charger  is  led  behind  his  bier — a  last 
survival  of  the  time  when  horses  and 
servants  were  sacrificed  at  the  graveside,  in 
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order  tliat  they  might  serve  their  m;ister  in 
the  underworld  ;  wliile  volleys  are  fired 
across  his  grave — a  custom  which  in  its 
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BuTitd  in  1736.    The  last  imtawx  of  the  autom  of  pltKing  an  ^gg  of  the  decea^cHm  the  Mffm. 
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origin  grew  out  of  the  desire  to  scare  away 
malevolent  spirits  from  the  tomb. 

At  one  time  boiled  leather  was  the  material 
in  which  the  funeral  effigies  were  modelled  ; 
but  the  art  was  lost,  and  wax  was  afterwards 
used,  a  fact  in  no  wise  to  be  regretted,  for 
wax,  pliant  as  it  is,  suffers  very  little  from  the 
ravages  of  time. 

Whether  considered  as  evidences  of  tlie 


survival  of  a  curious  burial  custom,  as 
portraits,  or  as  illustrations  of  history, 
this  little  company  of  waxen  celebrities 
certainly  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
it  receives ;  and  a  visit  to  the  wax-works 
at  Westminster  Abbey  may  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  that  excellent  combination  of 
"amusement  and  instruction"  so  often  re- 
commended. 


'  A  BALLADE  OF  PROTEST. 

By  THEODOSIA  HARRISON. 

I LIKE  full  well  our  modem  ways, 
Of  late  inventions  fond  am  I  ; 
These  are  the  wondrouSj  glorious  days ; 
I'm  glad  last  year  I  did  not  die  I 
To-day  g^reat  steamships  quickly  ply 
'Twixt  this  and  lands  beyond  compare ; 

But  for  one  ancient  thing"  I  sigh — 
Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

They  sing  to-day  the  modern  lays 
That  none  of  old  had  sense  to  try  ; 

And  there  are,  too,  the  modern  plays, 
And  buildings  tall  that  reach  the  slqr  i 
More  wondrous  is  the  modem  lie, 

Unknown  to  ancient  folk  ;  I  swear 
I  love  improvement ;  but,  my,  my  1 

Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

The  telegraph,  that  lifts  the  haze 

t  rom  things  remote  and  brings  them  nigfh, 

Is  something  that  would  make  one  gaze 
Who  lived  in  days  departed  ;  why 
Should  one  object  that  wondrously 

His  words  go  hurtling  through  the  air  ? 
Though  useful  things  I'll  not  decry, 

Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

L'ENVOI. 

Sweetneart,  forget  the  modem  tie 

That  binds  you  in  convention's  snare. 

Forget  these  modern  methods  ;  fie  I 
Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair  1 


Hosiedby*^OOQle 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BOY. 


By  L.  G. 

HK  sat  in  the  front  row.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  hail  ever  been  to 
a  Military  Tounianient,  and  he 
thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful  sight  he 
had  ever  seen  in  all  his  nine  years  of  life. 
He  scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  che  soldiers 
and  torses,  and  each  manceuvre  in  turn  he 
watched  with  absorbed  interest.  His  mother 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  watching  hinj.  For 
the  little  brown  boy  was  the  centre  and  joy 
of  her  whole  life.  You  see,  his  fatlier  itad 
gone  away  into  the  silent  land  Avhen  his 
small  son  had  been  a  laughing,  brown-eyed 
baby,  and  now  the  little  brown  boy  was,  as 
his  mother  said,  "  everything  in  the  world  " 
to  her. 

"  My  goodness  1 "  he  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly, as  the  men  and  horees  went  through 
each  wonderful  performance,  "  I'll  have  to 
be  a  soldier,  mother.  I  couldn't  be  any- 
thing else,  could  I  ? 

"No,  sonny,"  she  answered  softly  ;  and  if 
slic  sighed,  well,  nobody  noticed  it;  and  "if 
her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  no  one  saw 
tiiem,  because  they  were  fixed  on  the  little 
brown  boy,  and  Iiis  were  glued  to  the  arena. 
She  knew  he  would,  as  he  expressed  it,  "have 
to  be  a  soldier."  He  came  of  a  soldier  race, 
and  he  would,  of  course,  follow  in  his  father's 
and  grandfather's  footsteps. 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  when  his 
mother  and  he  were  at  the  Military  Tourna- 
ment, a  very  great  and  distinguished  com- 
mander was  also  there.  He  was  so  great  a 
man  that  when  the  audience  realised  his 
presence,  they  rose  to  their  feet  as  one  man, 
and  cheered  liim  until  the  place  rang  witii 
the  sound  again  and  again.  'I'hc  little 
brown  boy  clambered  upon  liis  chair  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  hero,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
small,  eager  -  faced  boy  and  t)}e  stalwart, 
keen-faced  man  met.  The  little  boy  was 
waving  his  cap  in  his  small  brown  hands, 
and  a  smile  rippled  over  the  great  soldier's 
face,  and  a  light  sprang  into  his  blue  eyes  as 
he  met  those  adoring  brown  ones.  A  flush 
of  joy  swept  over  the  little  brown  boy's 
cheeks.  He  whispered  to  his  mother  in 
awestruck  tone^- — 

"  He  smiled  at  me,  mother.  I  say,  wasn't 
I  a  lucky  chap  ?    My  goodness  !  I'd  like  to 


MOBERLY. 

shake  hands  with  him  ;  only,  of  course,  he 
wouldn't  nhake  hatids  with  a  little  chap 
like  ine." 

Wait  a  bit,  little  brown  boy  ;  the  time  may 
come  1 

It  was  later  on  in  the  same  afternoon  that 
something  happened  which  gave  a  clue  to 
what  stuff  the  little  brown  boy  was  made  of. 
Just  when  the  performance  was  at  its  height, 
and  tlie  great  hall  packed  from  end  to  end,  a 
sudden  cry  went  up  from  close  to  one  of  the 
entrances. 

"  Fire  !     Fire  !  " 

III  the  fliish  of  a  second  a  wave  of  panic 
spread  thr  juglv  the  audience,  and  there  l>egan 
one  of  those  ghastly  rushes  which,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  little  brown  boy  glanced  at  Ids  mother. 
His  face  was  white,  but  his  eyes  shone  ;  he 
slipped  a  hand  into  hers. 

"  We'd  better  stop  here,  dear,"  he  said  ; 
"we'd  never  get  through  the  crowd.  I'll 
tiike  care  of  you,  mummy."  And  his  mothei', 
looking  down  at  iiim,  realised  all  at  once  some 
strange  force  of  character  in  her  little  son. 

The  panic  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
alarm  proved  to  have  been  a  false  one  ;  but 
if  his  mother  had  been  proud  of  him  before, 
she  was  prouder  than  ever  now  of  her  little 
brown  boy. 

It  was  his  mother  who  had  first  given  him 
that  title^ — because  of  the  clear  brown  of  his 
face  and  the  deep,  soft  brown  of  his  eyes  and 
hair.  She  had  a  fancy,  too,  for  dressing  him 
in  brown  clothes,  so  that  the  name  by  no 
means  suited  him  badly.  He  was  her  one 
and  only  joy— I  have  said  that,  liave  I  not  ? 
Ajid,  dear  chivalrous  little  soul,  he  did  his 
level  best  to  take  care  of  her  as  if  he  had 
been  a  man. 

He  could  dimly  remember — very,  very 
dimly—being  lifted  upon  his  father's  bed, 
long  ago,  and  hearing  his  father  say  very 
faintly,  in  a  weak,  tired  voice  :  "  God  bless 
you,  my  son  !  Be  a  brave,  good  man.  Take 
care  of  mother — some  day."  And  though  he 
had  been  so  small  when  the  words  were 
spoken,  they  had  somehow  become  rooted  in 
his  mind.  The  two  arnbifcions  of  his  life 
were  :  to  take  care  of  mother  and  to  be  a 
good  soldier  like  father.^  . 

HosledbyCjOOQie 
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"  Nobody  knows  what  he  is  to  me,"  his 
mother  used  to  say  ;  "  he  is  so  thoughtful 
and  tender  for  such  a  little  l»y.  He  is 
always  thinking  how  he  can  make  me 
happy." 

Not  that  he  was  not  a  thoroughly  boy-like 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  his  old- 
fashioned  ways.  He  was  always  to  the  fore 
in  every  manly  game  at  the  school  to  which 
he  went  every  day,  and  T.  am  afraid  that  his 
mother  was  more  proud  of  him  than  other- 
wist;  when  he  returned  from  his  firsfc  figlit, 
proud  and  triumphant.  He  had  knocked 
down  his  adversary  at  every  round,  although 
the  adversary  had,  the  a(lvantage  of  him  in 
age  and  size. 

And  after  the  Military  Tournament,  no 
one  gueased  what  agonies  his  mother  endured 
when  the  little  brown  boy  spent  all  his  leisure 
time  in  trying  to  perform  all  the  acrobatic 
feats  he  had  witnessed,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  pony  to  perform,  in  the  paddock 
that  adjoined  the  house,  all  the  marvellous 
evolutions  he  had  admired  as  carried  out  by 
the  horses  of  the  Dragoons  ! 

"  You  see,  mother,"  he  said  gravely,  "  if 
I'm  to  be  a  soldier,  I'd  better  learn  all  these 
things  as  fast  as  ev^r  I  can,  so  as  I'll  be 
a  better  soldier  when  the  time  comes.  It 
wouldn't  do  for  a  soldier  to  be  afraid,  or  not 
able  to  do  things,  would  it,  mother  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Liddell  smiled  and  agreed,  and 
bore  the  agony  as  well  as  she  could,  feoliiig 
convinced  that  Denis  would  end  his  heroic 
manceuvres  in  some  disastrous  fasliion.  But 
he  managed  to  survive,  nevertheless.  A  boy 
—like  a  cat — has  nine  lives,  I  fancy  ;  and 
this  boy,  in  spite  of  a  variety  of  accidents 
sufficiently  alarming  to  turn  grey  the  hair  of 
the  most  hardened  mother,  did  escape  with 
life  and  limb,  and  grew  from  a  little  brown 
boy  into  a  big  one. 

But  though  he  altered  in  size,  he  remained 
the  same  in  nature — loving,  tender-hearted, 
straight  and  strong,  a  boy  to  make  liis 
mother's  heart  swell  with  pride  very  often. 

His  care  for  his  "little  mother,"  as  he 
called  her  when  he  shot  up  to  be  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  she  was,  was  as  chivalrous 
and  thoughtful  as  ever  ;  and  I  think  that  if 
she  had  expressed  the  least  shadow  of  dislike 
to  his  entering  the  Army,  he  would  have 
given  up  what  was  the  ambition  and  dream 
of  his  life — to  be  a  great  soldier.  But  Mrs. 
Liddell  had  not  been  a  soldier's  daughter 
and  a  soldier's  wife  for  nothing.  If  he  talked 
of  the  days  wlien  he  would  wear  the  Queen's 
uniform  and  perhaps  even  fight  for  England, 
she  smiled  and  entered  into  all  his  hopes ;  she 


never  let  him  know  how  it  made  her  heart 
ache  to  think  of  the  time  that  was  coming 
when  her  boy  would  have  to  go  out,  like  the 
other  sons  of  the  Empire,  to  guard  the 
Empire's  outposts. 

That  is  the  way  with  mothers.  Theirs  is 
the  pain  and  the  watching  and  waiting,  at 
home,  whilst  the  Empire  claims  their  darlings 
for  its  own  ! 

This  motlicr  was  like  all  the  rest. 

She  almost  counted  the  days  whilst  he  was 
still  at  Sandhurst  ;  she  quite  counted  the 
houi-s  when  the  order  went  forth  that  Denis 
Liddell  was  to  join  his  regiment  in  Egypt; 
and  she  went  with  him  to  Soutliampton  with 
a  smiling  face  and  breakii^  heart.  Her  little 
brown  boy  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and  he 
was  going  away,  perhaps  for  ever  ! 

***** 

A  wide  stretch  of  desert  sand. 

Away  in  the  west  the  sun,  a  blood-red  ball, 
was  sinking  to  rest  in  a  clear,  brilliant  sky, 
throwing  long,  level  rays  across  the  battle- 
field. The  famous  charge  was  over.  The 
battle  had  raged  fiercely.  On  every  hand 
lay  the  dead  and  the  dying,  hut  the  fight 
above  their  heads  did  not  cease.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  figliting  rode  a  brown- 
faced  boy,  his  eyes  shining,  his  lips  set  hai-d, 
his  face  grim  with  the  stern  elation  and  ex- 
citement of  this  his  first  taste  of  war  ;  and 
when  the  great  charge  was  over,  his  features 
relaxed  a  little,  but  his  eyes  shone  still. 

Suddenly  a  voice  beside  him  exclaimed  : 
"  Good  Heavens  !  where  is  Renton  ?  He  was 
hit  -just  now — hack  tiiei'c— amongst  those 
fiends  .  .  .  Good  Heavens  !" 

Without  a  word  or  syllable,  the  brown- 
faced  boy  turned  his  horee.  He  looked  at 
the  man,  whose  words  had  been  spoken 
gaspingly,  breathlessly,  because  of  a  wound 
received  in  that  great  onslaught.'  He  leant 
a  little  from  the  saddle  and  touched  the 
other  mail's  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  white 
face,  where  pain  was  already  carving  deep 
lines. 

*'  I'm  going  back  for  Renton,"  he  said 

quietly. 

"  Great  Heavens,  man  !  you  can't.  It's  a 
sheer  impossibility.  Why  —  Liddell,  it's 
riding  back — -into — hell  " 

"Then  into  hell  I  must  ride,"  the  boy 
answered  shortly. 

"  God  bless  you  I "  the  ■  elder  man's  weak 
voice  whispered ;  and  the  boy  rode  back  into 
the  wild,  hideous  battle  behind  them. 

His  lips  were  more  tightly  set  than  ever, 
but  his  brown  eyes  still  shone,  though  verily 
it  seemed  as  thQijg,^h^>li^i:yidtii4_into  hell 


itself.  Evil-faced  Dervishes  closed  round 
him,  the  jrroana  of  the  dying,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  mingled  in  his  ears  with  the 

fierce  shouts  of  the  foe.  A  gash  across  his 
clieek  sent  the  blood  raining  down  his  face, 

blinding  him  for  a  moment   He 

literally  hewed  his  way  onwards,  one  thought 
only  surging  through  his  brain — Renton 
must  be  foimd  and  rescued.    To  fiud  him. 


at  all  in  the  fearful  nteUe  seemed  at  first  a 
sheer  impossibility  ;  but  at  last — at  last  he 
uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  thankfulness, 

for  there,  lying  at  his  feet,  was  the  man  he 

sought   How  he  did  it,  he  could 

never  after  tell,  but  he  flung  himself  from 
his  horse  and  lifted  the  wounded  man 
Vipou  it. 

"  Bettej-  lea\5fcd,mW''^J4enJi»K'"i^'^"*P^^^*^ 
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feebly ;  "  we  shall  never  both  get  through— 
splendid  of— you  to— come." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  the  boyanswercd,  as  he 
swung  himself  into  tiio  saddle  behind  his 
comrade  and:^  held  the  almost  unconscious 
form  close  to  him.  Those  deadly  moments 
that  followed  brought  grey  hairs  upon  Denis 
Liddell's  head. 

Whilst  his  left  hand  gripped  the  wounded 
man.  iirmly,  he  warded  off  with  his  right 
hand,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  blows  that 

fell  upon  him  from  all  sides  A  scalp 

wound  made  him  dizzy  and  sick ;  a  spear 
tbmsfc  in  his  leg  sent  a  thrill  of  agony 
through  him  ;  but  he  never  loosed  his  hold 
of  the  man  he  Ipeld,  and  his  faithful  horse 
went  forward  with  no  more  guidance  than 
his  own  wisdom  and  steadfastness,  which  he 
seemed  to  share  with  kis  young  master. 

The  dizziness  and  sickness  w^ere  fast 
getting  the  better  of  the  little  brown  boy, 
the  fiendish  faces  round  him  ran  together 
into  one  hideous  nightmare,  the  ground 
seemed  to  rock  and  wave  like  the  sea,  the 
sky  began  to  stoop  to  meet  it.  There 
was  a  surging  in  his  ears  like  a  rushing 
of  waters,  and  all  at  once  he  thought  he 
saw  his  mother's  face :  and  then — above 
and  beyond  all — a  ringing  cheer  pierced  his 
fast  dulling  senses.  He  tried  to  pull  himself 
together  to  discover  wliat  it  meant,  when 
suddenly  his  horse  stood  still. 

The  world  still  rocked  and  waved  round 
him,  but  the  dark  fiends  were  gone,  and  in 
their  stead  English  faces  looked  into  his  ; 
eager  hands  took  his  unconscious  burden 
from  his  arm,  and  other  eager  hands  lifted 
him  from  the  saddle.  There  was  a  hum  of 
voices  about  him,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
rang  out  again  and  again  from  the  crowd  of 
soldiers  clustering  round. 

He  reeled  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said  faintly.  "  Why  are 
they  cheering  ?    Who  is  it  for  ? " 

"  Why.  for  you,  old  chap,"  someone  an- 
swered chokingly.    "  They're  cheering  you." 

And  then  Denis  Liddell  tottered  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  kindly  arms 
that  bore  him  into  safe  quarters. 

*  #  *  *  » 

When  he  was  next  conscious  of  any 
external  matters,  Denis  found  himself  in 
bed,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "like  a  mummy 
for  bandages."  He  was  very  stiff  and  sore, 
intensely  hot,  and  his  head  ached  madden- 
ingly. But  the  world  no  longer  rocked  up 
and  down,  and  he  could  think  for  two 
seconds  consecutively,  which  was  more  than 
he  had  been  able  to  do  for  a  long  time. 


Two  seconds  was  quite  long  enough  for 
thought ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
gl;id  to  lie  down  and  watch  idly  a  long 
streak  of  sunlight  that  lay  across  his  bed. 
As  he  watched,  the  streak  widened,  because 
someone  parted  the  door  of  the  tent  and  let 
in  a  broad  pathway  of  blazing  white  sun- 
beams from  outside. 

Denis  heard  a  clear,  decided  voice  say 
softly :  "  One  moment.  Dale,  I  want  to  see 
how  the  boy  is,"  and  then  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  strip  of  sunlight  on  the  bed,  and 
a  tall  man  stood  beside  it. 

A  strange,  bewildered  recollection  came 
back  to  Denis  of  a  certain  Military  Tourna- 
ment, years  ago,  and  of  a  great  commander 
for  whose  sake  the  audience  had  risen  to  its 
feet  and  cheered,  and  of  a  little  brown-faced 
boy  who  had  said  eagerly:  "  My  goodness  ! 
I'd  like  to  shake  hands  with  him  ;  only,  of 
course,  ho  wouldn't  shake  hands  with  a  little 
chap  like  me." 

His  two  seconds  of  consecutive  thought 
had  lengthened  themselves  into  something 
nearer  a  minute,  his  mind  had  passed  into 
blankness  again,  when  again  it  was  roused. 
A  strong  hand  gripped  his,  bis  eyes  met  the 
glance  of  a  pair  of  piercing  blue  ones,  full 
to  the  brim  of  a  strange  tenderness. 

"  Getting  on,  my  boy  ?  "  a  clear,  decided 
voice  said,  still  in  that  curiously  softened 
tone.  "  This  is  the  first  time  you  have 
known  me." 

The  strong  hand  still  held  the  boy's 
closely.  Denis  looked  at  it  almost  curiously  ; 
a  queer  little  smile  broke  over  his  white  face. 

"  I  knew  you — long  ago — sir."  he 
whispered,  *'  when  I  was — a  little  chap — I 
wanted  to  shake  hands— with  you — I — never 
thought  .  .  .  should." 

His  eyes  closed.  The  great  General  looked 
at  him  gravely.  He  fancied  the  boy  was 
wandering,  and  beckoned  to  the  doctor  who 
had  entered  the  tent  quietly. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  the  General  asked.  "  I 
thought  at  first  be  was  better,  ,but  he  seems 
to  be  wandering.  We  can't  afford  to  lose 
him." 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  do  that,  sir,"  the  doctor 
said  cheerily.   "  He's  had  a  hard  fight,  and 

so  have  we,  for  his  life  ;  but  he  and  we 
have  won.    He'll  do  now." 

And  the  next  morning,  when  the  General 
again  entered  the  tent,  Denis's  brown  eyes 
met  his  in  full  recognition,  and  a  flush  crept 
over  the  boy's  face  as  again  the  strong  man's 
hand  grasped  his. 

"  Ah  !  you  really  know  me  this  time,  my 
boy,"  the  gr«.t  m»^^gej|Jf,g 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BOY. 


])onis  siiiilwl. 

"I  knew  you  yesterday,  sir,"  lie  said,  "only 
I  got  a  bit  mixed,  remembering  a  day  years 
ago  when  I  had  seen  you  before.  I  never 
thought  then  that  yon  would  take  such  a  lot 
of  trouble  over  me  now." 

"  Trouble  ?  "  The  great  soldier's  strong 
point  was  not  sgeech,  but  the  grip  of  his 


know  ;  but  lie  was  jolly  good  to  nie,  and  I 
tell  you,  I  u<.:ver  was  so  surprisud  at  anything 
in  niy  life  as  I  was  when  I  looked  upandsaw 
him  by  my  bed.  Shaking  hands  with  me, 
too,  as  if  I  had  dom  something  !  He  was 
jolly  good  to  take  any  notice  of  a  youngster 
like  me.  If  I  had  really  done  anything,  I 
could  understand  it ;  but  of  course,  I  did 


"  Th«  stroni;  msin's  liaud  gras|>e<i  his." 


hand  spoke  volumes.  "  You've  got  to  get 
well  quickly  now.    We  want  men  hke  you." 

"We  want  men  like  you."  The  words 
bi-ought  a  flush  to  Denis's  face  once  more, 
rang  in  his  ears  day  and  night  afterwards, 
echoed  and  re-echoed  in  his  brain  when,  a 
few  weeks  later,  lie  was  invalided  home  to 
recruit  Iiis  streiitjth. 

"  He  seemed  Lo  mean  it,  too,  mothoi-,"  he 
said  simply,  "  Not  that  1  did  anything,  you 


nothing  except  get  a  kit  of  wounds  and  give 
a  lot  of  bother  !  " 

Perha])S  his  mother  viewed  the  matter 
differently.  Mothers  do  sometimes  !  Perhaps 
her  pride  in  him  was  justified— for  there 
came  a  day  when  he  laid  in  her  lap  the  small 
bronze  cross  which  Her  Majesty  ga\-e  to  her 
soldiers  "  for  valour,"  a  day  when  his  motliur 
knew  that  others  besides  herself  recognised 
as  a  hero  her  "  ^^tl^bi^jyOW^J  I'C 
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No.  v.— ROYAL  COMMISSIONS  AND  PENSIONS. 


Note. — 1  wish  at  the  comiiiunccriieiit  of 
each  of  these  articles  to  remove  a  possible 
cause  of  miBapprehension.  It  is  iieoessaiy, 
in  the  course  of  fthem,  to  say  liard  things  of 
memlaers  of  the  present  Government ;  but 
that  is  because  the  present  GovernTiieiit  lias 
been  in  office  for  a  number  of  yeare  beyond 
which,  in  order  to  keep  the  illi] strati ons  of 
bureaucratic  mctliods  up  to  date,  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  travel.  Critieisme 
involving  the  acts  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  a  party  attack, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  its  members  would 
have  done  better.— E.  E.  M'. 

THE  question  of  waste  in  Stationery  and 
Printing,  which  we  discussed  in  the 
previous  article,  naturally  prompts 
consideration  of  the  numerous  Committees 
and  Uoyal  Commissions  whose  stationery  and 
printing  chai'ges  account  for  uo  insensible 
item  in  tlie  expenditure  of  the  Stationery 
and  Printing  Department. 

There  are  who  laugh  at  Royal  Com- 
missions, deride  them  as  the  Governmental 
method  of  stifling  an  agitation  and  hanging 
up  needed  legislation.  Cases  may  be  cited 
in  support.  But  we  will  not  now  pursue 
this  argument,  for  Select  Committees  and 
Royal  Commissions  have  their  uses  as  well 
as  their  abuses.  They  are  the  method  whereby 
the  antliorities  focus  information  on  a  sub- 
ject tiiat  seeius  to  demand  inquiry  and 
action,  and  whereby  more  or  less  independent 
opinion  is  obtained  for  (iovernmcntal  guid- 
ance. It  may,  however,  be  noted  in  passing 
that  Royal  Commissions  cost  money,  and 
that  this  point  may  usefully  be  borne  in 
mind  wheti  inqnu'ies  upon  this,  that,  and 
the  other  matter  are  demanded. 

My  present  subject  is  more  particularly 
the  question  uliether  our  Royal  Commissions 
need  cost  as  much  moTiey  as  they  do.  It  is 
not  an  easy  subject  to  dogmatise  u])on  in 
respect  to  scientific  and  similar  charges,  yet 
an  examination  of  the  accounts  presented  of 


expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  tiiese 
('onnnissions  does  prompt  tlie  notion  that 
more  economy  might  be  eserciseti. 

Ijet  us  take  the  Estimates  for  the  year 
]  902-8.  The  Commissions  tlierein  provided 
for  are  as  follows:  Historical  Manuscripts, 
Colonisation  Board,  Sewage  Disposal, 
Arsenical  Poisoning,  Tuberculosis,  Coal 
Supplies,  University  Education  in  Ireland, 
lehthyological  Research,  and  Counnissions 
not  specifically  provided  for.  The  Vote  asked 
for  tlie  expense  of  these  Counnissions  was 
£44,000,  but  tliat  sum  does  not  represent 
their  total  cost  to  the  country,  sbice  provision 
for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
missions is  made  in  other  Estimates  to  the 
amount  of  £9,134.  The  country  is  thus 
asked  to  spend  £o3,]84  upon  these  few 
inquiries.  That  is  for  one  year,  and  they  all 
extend  over  more  than  one  yeai',  and  one  or 
two  are  of  a  quasi-permanent  character.  In 
view  of  the  Jiaturc  and  variety  of  these 
inquiries,  it  is  impossible  to  say  wheLlier  the 
results  they  will  achieve  wiU  be  worth  the 
money  expended  upon  them:  but  even  were 
it  proved  that  their  value  to  the  country 
might  be  expressed  in  miUious,  rather  than 
in  tens  of  thousands,  that  is  no  reason  why 
more  should  be  spent  upon  them  than  is 
necessary.  And  tliat  more  is  spent  upon 
them  than  is  necessary  is  ap])areTit  from  the 
salary  list,  at  any  rate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Comniission 
on  Sewage  Dis[)Osal  is  a  clerk  (presumably 
well  paid)  in  the  Local  (Jovernment  Board, 
yet  he  is  paid  £10(1  a  year  extra  for  looking 
after  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Arsenical  Poisoning  is  a 
medical  inspector  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boai-d,  yet  he  gets  £300  a  year 
additional  for  attending  to  the  Commission. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Coal  Supplies  is  a  second-class 
clerk  in  the  Treasury,  but  lie  is  awarded 
£loO  a  year  for  helping  the  Secretary  of  this 
Commissioji,  who  himself  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £400  a  year.    In  tlu&.  last  ca«e  it  is  not 
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i]iiite  ii]iparent  ivliy  a  Eoval  CominissioTi,  com- 
posed, of'  coui'se,  of  gentlemen  who  give  up 
some  of  tli<jir  spare  time  to  sitting  upon  it, 
should  need  at  all  both  a  well-paid  secretary 
and  an  uuder-secretary,  more  especially  since 
the  salaries  of  these  two  officials  do  not 
exhaust  the  payments  for  clerical  work  in 
connection  with  this  Commission.  Tn  this 
year's  Estimate  another  £300  is  dowii  for 
clerical  assistance,  and  £f>0  for  typewriting  ; 


and  these  secretaries  and  clerks  are  not 
persons  who  take  the  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, for  a  snm  of  £480  also  appeara 
under  tlie  head  of  shorthand  writing.  These 
items  of  clerical  assistance,  typewriting  and 
shorthand,  appear  in  the  expenses  of  all  the 
Commissions.  Thus,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland  proposed 
to  spend  during  the  year  £416  for  clerical 
assistance,  £25  upon  typewriting,  and  £500 


upon  shorthand  writing',  besides  the  wages 
of  a  couple  of  messengers. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  question  of  double 
salaries.  Here  is  one  more  insttmce.  The 
late  Royal  Commission  on  Loctd  Taxation 
had  a  secretary  who  was  paid  £300  a  year, 
though  he  was  an  assistant  labour  com- 
missioner at  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  it  had  an 
assistant  secretary  who  wa8i)aid£ir)(i  a  year, 
though  he  was  a  second-class  clerk  at  the 
Treasury.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  staffs 
of  the  Treasury  anil  Local  Government 
Board  are  so  overworked  tliat  wlien  clerks 
and  officials  are  wanted  for  a  little  work  in 
connection  with  a  Royal  Commission,  con- 
siderable additions  are  necessary  to  their 
salaries  ?  No  one  with  any  acquaintance 
with  Civil  Service  offices  would  suggest  such 
an  explanation.  Most  Civil  servants  are 
botli  well  paid  and  underworked,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  suggest  a  Royal  Commission  upon 
Royal  Commissions. 

Though  this  matter  of  unnecessary  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  Royal  <  ■omniissions 
is  a  small  affair  compared  with  the  scandals 
iii\olviTi<r  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
]i(iunds  which  we  have  iweviously  discussed, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  igiiored  upon  that  account. 
A  saving  of  even  a  few  hnndreds  a  year  is 
worth  making  ;  a  waste  of  a  few  hundreds  a 
year  is,  in  any  case,  to  be  avoided.  And,  as 
I  have  so  often  impressed  upon  my  readers, 
these  things  are  symptomatic.  It  is  not 
possible,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  every  department  of  the 
public  service  —  such  knowledge  as  no  one 
individual  can  obtain— to  ascertain  every 
])iece  of  wastefulness  and  make  a  complete 
tale  of  every  unnecessary  and  overpaid 
appointment.  It  is  only  the  instances  which 
come  into  the  public  view  which  are 
available  to  the  general  student  of  public 
expenditure  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  insfcancra, 
as  exhibitions  of  a  general  tendency,  that 
these  cases  are  to  be  largely  and  perhaps 
chiefly  regarded.  And,  so  regarded,  tliey 
cease  to  be  small  affairs. 

Civil  Service  Pensioxs. 

,It  is  desirable  to  pursue  this  matter  of 
salaries  into  a  wider  field,  and  to  try  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  whether 
Civil  servants  are  generally  paid  at  higher 
rates  tlian  the  conditions  of  remuneration 
outside  the  Service  justify ;  for  if  this 
question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
most  clearly  we  must  have  a  change.  It 
would  be  moiistrpuslj  .iintair,  that  the  tax- 
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payere,  who  provide  these  salaries,  should 
-hiue  to  pay  upon  a  bigger  scale  tliau  they 
themselves  can  earn  by  proportionate  labour 
and  ability.  But  the  subject  is  very  corn- 
complicated,  aud  elusive  in  the  pursuit.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  any  man's  work  is  worth  ; 
ami  even  wlien  yon  liave  detei- 
niiiied  tliat  point,  there  reinuins 
the  complexity  of  discovering 
what  is  his  real  remuneration 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  A 
nominal  wage  is  not  the  only 
factor;  the  conditions  of  service 
and  any  indirect  ((dditions  to 
the  wage  which  there  may  be 
have  to  be  brought  into  the 
reckoning.  In  the  case  of  our 
Civil  servants  there  exists  one 
very  important  form  of  indirect 
addition — the  pension  system. 
Consideration  thereof  will  aid 
us  materially  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Civil  servants'  remnnera- 
tion. 

A  system  of  old-age  ])cnsions 
for  the  population  at  large,  or 
for  the  working-class  majority 
of  it,  lias  been  a  good  deal 
debated  in  recent  yeare,  and  we 
are  likely  to  hear  more  abont  it. 
Royal  Commissions  have  sat 
upon  the  question,  and  have 
attempted  to  discover  a  feasible 
scheme.  Hitherto,  most  of  these 
schemes  have  broken  down  upon 
the  question  of  cost.  Such  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  can  be 
swept  iuto  the  public  revenue 
ia,  according  to  the  general  view, 
needed  for  other  purposes  — 
defence,  education,  etc.  ;  and  wlicu  the 
citizen,  as  ratepayer,  has  jirovided  for  the 
needy  according  to  the  existing  system  of 
Po!)r  Relief,  it  is  at  present  thought  that  he 
has  done  fis  much  as  can  lie  I'casonably 
asked  of  him.  In  adopting  this  line  it  is 
ijssumed  that  old-age  pensions  would  he  good 
if  sufficient  money  could  be  found,  but  the 
denial  of  old-a^e  pensions  ia  often  fortified 
with  the  further  ar^^uraent  that  such  a 
system  would  encourage  thriftlessness.  Both 
these  points  are  \vorth  bearing  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  we  have  at 
present  for  certain  privileged  classes  in  the 
country  systems  of  old-age  pensions  involv- 
ing enormous  depredations  upon  the  publie 
revenue.     I  am   not   urging   this   as  au 


argument  why  we  should  give  old-age 
pensions  generally,  but  rather  as  a  reason 
why  we  should  examine  with  particular  care 
the  systems  of  pensions  which  exist. 

I  will  leave  upon  one  side  the  pensions, 


hatf-pay,  etc.,  which  are  given  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  They,  too,  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  money,  and  we  should  keep  their 
existence  at  the  hack  of  our  minds  when 
considering  Civil  Service  pensions.  For  the 
present,  however,  they  need  not  be  brought 
into  more  prominence ;  Civil  Service  pen- 
sions may  claim  our  exclusive  immediate 
attention.  And  these,  like  all  other  forma 
of  public  expenditure,  are  steadily  growing. 
The  point  they  have  already  reached  may  be 
seen  from  the  following.  In  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  for  11)02-:-!,  a  Vote,  under 
the  hesul  of  Superannuation  aTid  Retired 
Allowances,  was  asked  for  to  tlie  amount  of 
£r>07.0r)i).  But  this  is  but  a  relatively 
small  portion  ofiofel^  iiotaivam(^uL  spent  in 
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pensions,  fuf,  in  tin;  siuiw  year,  there  is 
expended  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and 
from  Votes  for  the  purpose  included  in  other 
Estimates,  no  less  a  sum  tlian  £1,900,302. 
The  aggregate  mm,  therefore,  is  £2,508,272 
(two  years  earlier,  £2,40-1,819).  But 
even  this  lioes  not  quite  exliaust  Civil 
Service  pensions,  since  there  are  retired 
allowances  given  to  officials  of  the  House  of 
Lords  amounting  to  between  £-l-,i)00  and 
£r»,tt00  a  year,  whieh  are  paid  ont  of  the 
Invested  Fee  Fund  or  out  of  fees ;  and, 
though  not  of  the  same  fimre^  the  pensions 
paid  to  private  individuals  out  of  the  Civil 
List  may  also  be  named.  It  will  suffice, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  simple  fact 
that  Civil  Service  pensions  and  allowances  of 
a  similar  cliaracter  cost  the  country  over  two 
and  a  half  millions  a  year,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  the  cost  increasing  as  the  years  go 
on.  It  is  equivalent  to  more  than  a  penny 
in  the  pound  of  the  Income  Tax. 

Consider  this  expenditure  in  the  light  of 
the  two  arguments  against  general  old-age 
pensions  which  I  have  named  above.  First, 
we  are  overburdened  with  rates  and  tax^ 
already,  and  if  that  fact  justifies  us  in 
denying  old  -  age  pensions  to  the  poor 
(really  in  their  case  only  an  alteration  and 
extension  of  the  existing  Poor  Tit.-lief  system), 
why  should  tlie  burdened  taxpayer  provide 
old-age  pensions  for  men  for  whose  services 
he  has  paid  well  throughout  their  working 
lives,  iuid  who  are,  or  should  be,  less  in  want 
of  old-age  pensions  than  the  viist  majority  of 
the  peopk  who  have  to  provide  them  ?  And 
with  regard  to  the  second  argument,  if  old-age 
pensions  generally  are  to  be  denied  because 
they  encourage  thriftlessnesB,  the  argument 
applies  with  special  force  to  men  who  from 
their  boyhood  up  to  the  verg(;  of  their  old  age 
have — without  a  break  on  account  of  ilhiess  or 
slackness  of  work  —received  regularly  niontli 
by  month  a  salary  of  contimiously  increasing 
amount,  and  a  salary  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is — in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases — at  least  as  much  as  tiiey  could  earn  by 
similar  work  outside  the  Service.  Surely, 
if  anyone  can  provide  for  his  old  age,  it  is 
these  people,  and  to  relieve  tiiem  of  the 
necessity  is  a  more  blamable  encouragement 
to  thriftlessness  than  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  woi'king  men,  but  few  of  whom  have 
an  unbroken  life-spell  of  work  and  wages. 
Civil  servants  may  not  find  all  this  palatable, 
Imt  let  them  regard  the  question  from  the 
pf)infc  of  view  of  the  taxpayers,  who  provide 
tliose  pensions.  I,  for  example,  am  not  a 
Civil  servant.    No  one  is  providing  for  my 


old  age.  When  I  become  too  old  to  work  or 
too  old  to  be  regarded  as  worth  employment, 
or — ^should  that  event  happen  sooner — when 
I  become  too  ill  to  work,  or  should  the 
journal  for  which  I  write  no  longer  be  able' 
to  afford  my  services,  I  am  thrown  entirely 
upon  my  own  resources — notwithstanding 
that,dnring  the  time  that  I  have  been  at  work, 
part  of  the  money  which  I  have  earned  by 
my  woi'k  I  have  had  to  contribute  towards  the 
pensions  of  otiier  men.  I  do  not,  however,  in 
using  these  arguments,  wish  it  to  be  assumed 
that  I  am  pushing  them  to  the  extent  of 
declaring  tliat  I  regard  any  system  of  old-age 
pensions  as  wrong.  We  may  stop  well  short 
of  that  extreme  position  and  yet  find  no 
justification  for  the  very  generous  scale  of 
pensions  which  now  obtains  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  pen- 
sions in  a  little  illustrative  detail.  A  glance 
down  the  Abstract  of  the  Civil  Service 
^^timates,  where  the  amounts  debited  to 
various  offices  for  superannuation,  compen- 
sation, and  compassionate  allowances  are 
set  ont,  discloses  figures  which  are  at  least 
striking.  Thus,  for  these  allowances  the 
British  Museum  costs  £12,712  a  year  (it  was 
£11,815  the  previous  year)  ;  a  little  office 
like  the  Charity  Commission  costs  £3,750  a 
year  :  Consular  Services  run  to  £47,9-1;-}  a 
year  (against  £46,220  the  previous  year) ; 
Prisons  take  £81,050  (against  £77, (i  10  the 
previous  year). 

These  hmip  sums  suggest  that  the  scale  of 
payment  is  generous,  and  we  may,  tlierefore, 
at  this  point  look  at  the  scale.  This  will  be 
found  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1859, 
Section  2  of  which  sets  out  tlie  ordinary  rate 
of  superannuation  in  the  Civil  Service.  It 
is  as  follows :  For  ten  years'  service  an 
annual  allowance  of  ten  -  sixtieths  of  the 
sahu'v  and  einoluuients  of  the  retiring  ser- 
vant ;  for  eleven  years,  eleven-sixtieths,  and 
so  on,  with  an  addition  of  one-sixtieth  for 
each  iidditional  year  of  service  until  the 
completion  of  a  period  of  forty  years'  ser- 
vice, when  the  annual  allowance  of  fiU'ty- 
sixtieths  may  be  granted,  and  beyond  that 
no  further  allowance  is  now  made.  That  is 
to  say,  the  normal  Civil  servant,  who  enters 
the  Service  as  a  youth,  and  remains  in  it 
until  he  is  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
retires  witli  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
his  total  remuneration  at  the  time  he  left 
the  Service.  Under  the  Act  of  1829  even 
greater  benefits  than  this  were  given,  but  it 
will  be  conceded,  by  anyone  not  in  the 
Service,  that  a  ip£^Qti'Qfi>^t(Ki>^ii:ds  of  the 
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maxiiimra  salary  implies  si  generous  scale. 
Nor  is  e\  eii  this  scale  interpreted  in  any 
niggardly  spirit.  There  are  various  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinary  rate,  and  these  excep- 
tions are  all  in  the  direction  of  higher  scales. 
Thus,  the  Treasury  has  power  to  order  that 
in  cases  where  "professional  or  other  peculiar 
qualili cations  not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired 
in  the  public  service  are  required,  and  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  persons 
should  be  appointed  thereto  at  an  age  exceed- 
ing that  at  which  public  service  ordinarily 
begins,"  an  addition  of  a  number  of  years  not 
exceeding  twenty  may  be  made  to  the  retiring 
servant's  pension  Tnhen  the  amount  of  it  is 
being  computed.  Under  this  enactment  chap- 
lains and  foreign  service  messengers,  for  ex- 
ample, iiave  five  years  added  to  their  service, 
certain  judges  in  oriental  countries  have  ten 
years.  Again,  under  an  Act  of  187(i,  service  in 
unhealtiiy  climates  may  be  reckoned  at  tbe 
rate  of  two  years'  service  counting  for  three; 
and  this  enactment  seems  to  be  interpreted 
with  a  fair  amount  of  liberality,  seeing  that 
Nagasaki,  Tokio,  and  Yokohama  in  Japan, 
Pekiu  and  other  towns  in  China,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  listed  as  unhealthy 
pliices  for  the  purpose  of  this  higher  rate  of 
pension.  Further,  tlioughthe  superannuation 
allowance  to  Civil  ser\"aiits  ceases  with  the 
pensioner's  death,  provision  is  made  in  an 
Act  of  11-187  for  the  granting  to  a  uiiiii's 
widow,  mother,  or  children,  of  gratuities  or 
annual  allowances  w  here  tlie  servant  dies  from 
injuries  received  in  the  discharge  or  attribu- 
table to  the  nature  of  iiis  duty.  And  if  he 
does  not  die  from  those  injuries,  an  allowance 
or  gratuity  may  be  made  to  him. 

To  return  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  pension. 
Let  me  try  to  give  the  reader  who  has  not  the 
fortune  to  be  in  His  Majesty's  Civil  Service 
an  idea  of  what  this  pension  is  worth.  Re- 
tirement from  old  age  does  not  in  practice 
occnr  at  a  fixed  period  in  the  Civil  Service  ; 
it  may  begin  at  sixty,  but  Civil  Servi<;e  work 
is  usually  so  easy  that  many  men  keep  on  for 
much  longer.  For  example,  looking  tlirough 
the  Estimates  for  1902-8, 1  find  a  dragoman, 
with  a  salai'y  of  £7oO  a  year,  remaining  in 
the  Service  until  he  is  seventy-two.  In  1901, 
the  Public  Accounts  Committee  had  before 
it  the  case  of  a  foreign  service  messenger 
retained  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-six.  But 
let  us,  for  the  purposes  (>f  calculation,  take 
the  age  of  permissive  retirement — namely, 
sixty.  "We  will  now  look  at  the  Foreign 
Office  Salary  List,  and  will  take  thence  two 
offices  as  examples  of  the  higher  and  lower 
grades  of  service— the  chief  clerk  and  the 


second  -  division  clerks.  The  chief  clerk's 
salary  rises  to  £1,200  a  year ;  his  retiring 
pei^ion  will,  therefore,  be  £800  a  year.  The 
second-division  clerks  have  a  maximum  of 
£350  a  year  ;  their  retiring  pensions  would 
be  £233.  Now,  the  chief  clerk  would  answer 
in  private  life  to  the  manager  of  an  ordinary 
City  ofiice  or  a  moderately  suci^essful  pntfes- 
sional  man  ;  for  the  purposes  of  his  post  he 
certainly  would  not  require  more  ability  than 
either.  But  the  City  or  professional  man, 
desh-ing  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  retire  upon  a 
pension  of  £800  a  year,  would,  if  at  that 
age  he  purchased  a  Government  annuity, 
Imve  to  put  down  a  lump  sum  of  £9,106. 
To  have  saved  that  amount  during  his  work- 
ing life  out  of  an  income  rising  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  a  young  man  to  £1,200 
a  year,  with  probably  the  expense  and  up- 
bringing of  a  family  in  between,  would 
denote  both  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
thrift  and  a  good  share  of  luck  besides.  It 
would  mean  an  average  saving  of  £227  a 
year  for  forty  yeai-s— for  just  this  one  pur- 
pose only,  be  it  remembered  ;  and  during  the 
greater  number  of  those  years  it  would  be 
fair  to  a^ume  that  the  man's  salary  would 
be  less  than  half  the  £1,200  maximum,  while 
the  expenses  of  his  family  would,  if  he  had 
one  of  normal  proportions,  cat  heavily  into 
his  income  dm-ing  the  whole  period. 

The  second  -  division  clerk,  with  his 
retiring  allowance  of  £233,  would  correspond 
to  the  ordinary  clerk  of  commerce,  hut 
better  paid  ;  I  wonder  how  many  among 
these  latter  would  be  able  to  pay  £2,675, 
which  ie  the  price  of  a  Government  annuity 
of  £233  at  the  i^e  of  sixty. 

The  above  gives  a  fairly  vivid  notion  of 
tlie  sort  of  gift  which  the  taxpayers  make 
to  the  country's  Civil  ser\'aiits  under  the 
present  pension  system.  A  further  view  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that,  as  was  put  hi 
evidence  befoi'e  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Civil  Establishments,  the  present  non- 
effective list  of  the  Civil  Service  (that  is  to 
say,  the  Pensionand  Compensation  List)is  equal 
to  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
effective  list,  the  lower  percentage  excluding, 
the  higher  including  compensations.  Taking 
the  lower  level,  we  learn,  then,  that  the 
(ioimtry  through  the  pension  system  really 
pays  to  its  Civil  servants  sixteen  per  cent,  more 
than  their  salaries.  Bo,  when  we  are  trying  to 
find  out  whether  Civil  servants  are  properly 
or  iiverpaid,  l)y  comparison  with  the  incomes 
earned  outside  the  Civil  Service,  we  have  to 
add  sixteen  per  cent,  teethe  Ci^il  servants' 
salary  because  tJfbtfeiSbpfeBiQQlflJi^ement. 
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Now,  this  sixteen  per  cent,  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  in  another  point  of  view, 
which  I  will  now  lay  before  you-.  An  even 
better  system  of  pensions  might  be  given  to 
Civil  servants  at  a  considcrabiy  less  eost  to 
the  country  than  the  present  system  entails. 
This  may  sound  an  extraordinary  statement, 
but  if  you  will  read  on,  1  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  is  proved.  1  will  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  system  of  superannuation  adopted 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company  for  its  salaried  staff.  The 
soundness  of  the  North-Western  Railway's 


Superannuation  Fund  has  emerged  trium- 
phant from  all  criticism ;  it  has  been  care- 
fully and  even  relentlessly  examined,  and 
it  is  now  regarded  as  the  model  which  otlier 

companies  and  public  bodies  copy  or  towards 
wliieh  they  endeavour  to  approximate. 

The  salient  featnres  of  this  Fund  are  as 
follows.  Each  salaried  servant  of  the 
(Vmpany  becomes  a  member  of  tlic  I'nnd 
Association  upon  his  entering  the  service. 
He  contributes  towards  it  2^  per  cent,  of  his 
salary  for  the  time  being,  that  sum  being 
deducted  from  his  salary  payment  each 
month.    The  Company  contributes  an  equal 


amount.  The  Company  also  makes  use  of 
the  Fund's  balance,  and  allows  the  Fund 
4  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money.  (As 
this  rate  is  a  little  generous,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  small  addition  to  the  Company's 
contributions.) 

Should  the  member,  before  attaining  the 
superannuation  age  (sixty  yeara  permissive, 
at  sixty-five  compulsory),  resign  the  service 
or  be  dismissed  therefrom  for  any  reason 
except  fraud,  the  whole  of  his  own  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund  is  returned  to  him. 
Should  he  die  before  superannuation,  his 
representatives  receive  the  whole  of 
his  contributions  and  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  contributions  besides, 
or  one  iialf-year's  average  salary, 
whichever  is  the  greater  sum.  After 
superannuation,  should  the  member 
die  before  he  has  received  by  way 
of  pension  the  total  of  his  own  and 
the  Company's  contributions,  the 
difference  between  what  he  has  re- 
ceived and  the  total  of  his  own  and 
the  Company's  contributions  is  paid 
to  his  representatives. 

But  supposing  that  the  member 
remains  in  the  Company's  service 
until  sixty,  or,  if  he  chooses,  until 
sixty-live,  he  gets  upon  retiring  a 
pension  calculated  upon  his  average 
salary  and  the  number  of  years  of 
his  service.  If  he  has  only  served 
ten  years,  his  superannuation  is 
22|  per  cent. ;  eleven  years,  25  per 
cent.,  and  so  on ;  forty-five  years' 
service  would  give  him  109  per  cent, 
of  his  average  salary,  and  above  that 
in  proportion  ;  and  as  fifteen  is  a 
common  age  for  entering  the  service, 
it  will  be  seen  that  meiiibers  may 
easily  attain  to  a  length  of  service 
exceeding  forty-five  years.  But  note 
particularly  the  scale  at  forty  years' 
service,  as  tliat  is  the  number  of 
years  we  have  been  talking  about  in  the 
case  of  the  Civil  Service  pensioners.  Upon 
retirement  after  forty  years'  service,  the 
North-Western  Superannuation  Fund  gives 
the  pensioner  an  animal  allowance  equal 
to  94^  per  cent,  of  his  average  salary. 

Xow  let  us  make  an  iliustrativc  com- 
})arison  between  this  system  and  the  Civil 
Service  pension  system.  We  will  take  tlie 
case  of  a  second-division  clerk  in  the  Civil 
Service,  who  gradually  rises  to  a  maximum 
salary  of  £850  a  year,  and  is  eligible  to  retire 
at  sixty  upon  a  pension"^!  A  North- 
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followed  the  same  course  would  afc  sixty 
be  entitled  to  retire  with  a  pension  eipial  to 
94^  per  cent,  of  his  Hvei'iige  salary  during 
the  forty  yeare'  service.  Thai,  avcrai^e  salary 
would  l)e  £21;}  ;  his  pension  would  be  £201. 
In  this  case  the  Civil  Service  clerk  would 
have  au  advantage  of  £32  a  year  the 
railway  clerk.  But  if  each  clerk,  as  so  many 
do,  elected  to  remain  on  in  his  employment 
until  the  of  sixty-five,  the  position  then 
would  be  reversed.  The  Civil  Service  clerk 
would  still  retire  upon  £233,  but  the  railway 
clerk,  under  the  system  outlined  above,  would 
—assuming  that  his  salary  did  not  increase 
during  the  last  fivy  years — have  increased 
his  average  salary  to  £230,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  109  per  ceut.  of  that 
sum,  equal  to  £250  a  year.  Speaking 
generally,  therefore,  the  two  systems,  in 
respect  to  pensions,  are  approximately  equal 
in  their  benefits  ;  but  when  the  death  insur- 
ance mentioned  above  as  a  part  of  the  North- 
Weetem  Superannuation  Fund  scheme  is 
added,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  railway 
system  ;  for  there  is  no  death  allowance  in 
the  Civil  Stu'vioe,  only  occasionally  given 
compassioiuitu  allowances. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  In  which  the 
Civil  Serviee  clerk  has  the  advantage  ;  lie 
contributes  nothing  to  his  pension  ;  the 
railway  clerk  contributes  2^  per  cent.  But 
I  submit  that  it  is  only  right  that  the  future 
pensioner  should  contribute  towards  his 
pension.  Why  should  the  Civil  servant  be 
exempted  altogether  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  his  old  age  ?  If  he  is  asked  to 
do  as  the  railway  servant  does— and,  it  may 
be  added,  as  tlie  8er\'ants  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  other  suiministrative 
bodies  and  the  London  School  Board  also 
do — that  is,  contribute  half  the  money  to 
provide  his  pension,  he  is  still  twice  as  well 
off  as  the  ordinary  individual  outside  the 
Civil  or  municipal  or  railway  services,  who 
has  to  provide  for  his  old  age  entirely  out  of 
his  own  resources. 

I  know  of  the  Civil  servant's  argument, 
that  pensions  represent  deferred  pay,  and 
that  if  pensions  were  removed  or  the  ser- 
vants themselves  had  to  contrilmtc  towards 
theni,  their  salaries  would  have  to  be  higher. 
Tliat  argument  contains  an  obvious  and  bold 
implication,  and  before  it  can  be  accepted 


there  will  be  required  clear  demonstration 
that  Civil  servants  are  worse  paid  tlian  per- 
sons of  like  capacities,  undertaking  like  work, 
in  private  life.  And  that  demonstration 
is  hard  to  make. 

But,  leaving  that  aspect  of  the  matter  for 
the  present— assuming  even  that  it  is  right 
that  the  taxpayers  should  pay  the  whole 
of  the  money  required  for  Civil  Service 
pensions — we  yet  see,  from  the  comparison 
between,  the  Civil  Service  system  and  the 
North- Western  Railway  system,  that  as  good 
a  system  as — ^if  not  a  better  than — the  pre- 
sent Civil  Service  system  might  exist  at  less 
cost  to  the  country.  The  cost  of  the  Civil 
Service  system  is  equivalent  to  16  per  cent, 
of  the  salaries  ;  the  cost  of  the  Ilaiiway 
system  is  only  5  per  cent.,  plus  the  small 
addition  I  have  referred  to  regarding  the 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  funds.  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Government 
could  give  the  same  benefits  as  the  North- 
western Eailway  Company  at  the  same  cost, 
since  the  North-Western  Superannuation 
Fund  accumulates  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  by  lending  its  balances  at  that  rate  to 
the  Company,  and  Government  investments 
of  funds  (as,  for  exautple,  the  investments  of 
the  Savings  Bank  funds)  only  yield  a  little 
more  than  2|  per  cent.  But  without  in  the 
least  stretching  the  bounds  of  prudence,  the 
investment  of  Government  Funds  might  be 
extended  to  such  securities  as  Colonial  and 
Municipal  Bonds,  so  as  to  bring  the  yield  up 
to  a  full  3  per  cent.  And  the  difference 
between  3  and  4  per  cent,  interest  upon 
accumulated  funds  does  not  represent  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  Civil 
Service  pensions  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  North- Western  ilailway  superannua- 
tion scheme.  Were  the  Government  to 
foUow,  in  respect  to  the  Civil  Service,  the 
plan  of  the  North-Westeru  Eailway,  as  local 
authorities  ai-e  following  it,  the  Civil  ser- 
vants— even  witliout  contributing  themselves 
towards  their  pensions — might  still  enjoy 
just  MS  good  a  superannuation  scheme,  and 
the  taxpayer  would  at  the  same  time  be 
substantially  relieved.  And  were  the  Civil 
servant  made  to  contribute  himself,  the 
saving  to  the  country  would  be  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year. 
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By  IAN  MACLAREN.^ 


Ko.  v.— GHOSTLY  COUNSEL. 


HEN  it  came  to 
Parker's  turn  to  tell 
his  esperierce  in  the 
snuikiiii^  -  nioni,  he 
showed  some  dt'siro 
to  cancel  the  contract 
and  to  esKipo  his 
obhgation,  which  was 
most  nnbeconun^ 
conduct  in  our  only  man  of  hnsincss. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,"!  am  not  a 
soldier  who  has  had  adventures,  or  a  writing 
man  who  has  got  imagination  ;  till  five  years 
ago  I  tvas  a  corn  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and 
spent  mj  time  in  the  rather  exciting  but  also 
very  prosaic  occupation  of  huyiiig  wheat  if 
I  fclionght  it  was  going  to  rise,  and  selling  it 
if  T  thonglit  it  was  goinji  to  fall.  My  capital 
was  not  large,  and  the  market  was  apt  to  play 
the  fuol  with  the  wisest —niy  wisdom  was 
fiot  niomnnental — so  that  from  time  to  time 
I  had  had  luck,  and  once  at  least  I  was  in  a 
tight  place.  If  it  came  to  adventures  on  the 
market,  and  the  romance  of  success  and 
failure  in  speculation,  I  -could  tell  some 
rather  interesting  yarns ;  but  the  Corn 
Exchange  <loes  not  suggest  the  Unseen 
Universe.  1  think  our  only  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  supernatural  is  onr  futures, 
which  arc  sometimes  shadowy  enough,  and 
occasionally  haunt  a  man  with  far  more 
ten'or  than  any  ghost." 

"Quite  so,  Parker,"  said  oiir  host;  ■'but 
you  left  corn,  and  you  have  been  living  in 
that  country  house  of  yours,  which .  looks 
like  a  hotel  for  ghosts,  with  its  secret  stair- 
case in  the  wall,  its  liidden  door  in  the 
panels,  those  lonely  rooms  in  the  tower, 
and  that  vault  beneath  the  dining-room. 
Come  now,  own  up.  Has  not  some  laird 
of  the  past  dropped  in  wlien  things  were 
({uiot,  to  see  what  kind  of  man  had  suc- 
ceeded irim  ?  Has  nothing  happened  at 
Ghxsclune?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Parker,  "  1  give  you  my 
word  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  rather  disap- 
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pointed,  for  I  tliought  that  some  antique  of 
the  past  with  a  troubled  conscience  would 
have  turned  up  to  confess  his  sin  and  add 

a  fancy  value  to  the  old  castle.  The  place  is 
altsolutely  nnromaniic,  in  spite  of  its  holes 
aTid  corners,  and  my  life,  after  the  excitement 
of  the  Corn  ilarket,  lias  sunk  into  dead 
commonplace.  Golf  in  tiie  daytime,  and  a 
little  shouting  in  season,  and  in  tiie  evening 
I  potter  among  my  books  and  engravings, 
which  were  always  my  by-occupation.  Very 
uneventful  really  ;  I  think  you  had  better 
call  on  the  doctor." 

"Well,"  said  the  barrister,  "if  you  have 
nothing  to  tell,  it's  not  your  blame,  and  we 
don't  want  barefaced  inventions;  but  country 
houses  have  not  got  a  monopoly  of  ghosts. 
Some  curious  things  have  happened  in 
Loudon  chambers,  or  else  two  or  three  of 
niy  friends  have  been  unconnnon  liars,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  if  nothing  strange 
occurred  in  those  gloomy  piles  of  mercantile 
offices.  [  remember  when  I  was  on  circuit 
at  Liverpool  going  down  late  one  night  to 
have  a  blow  on  the  landiug-stage  after  getting 
up  a  very  heavy  brief,  and  I  was  struck,  as  I 
came  back  through  your  corn  street,  with  its 
solitude  and  weirdness.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  soul  living  in  the  whole  quarter,  and 
I  could  see  passages  opening  into  eourl^s 
behind,  and  black  entries  where  there  might 
l)e  all  kinds  of  shadowy  figures.  f  went 
ilown  one  passage  and  found  myself  in  a  well 
with  offices  rising  up  high  on  every  side,  a 
few  hours  ago  full,  of  hfe,  and  now  silent 
as  the  grave.  Then  suddenly  a  light  w^ 
turned  on  in  a  room  on  the  third  floor,  and 
the  eerin^  of  the  situation  w^  complete. 
Was  it  a  burglar  who  was  trying  the  safe  arid 
felt  secure  in  that  lonely  place  at  that  early 
hour  of  the  morning  ?  ()r  was  it  a  merchant 
who  had  grown  imeasy  about  his  accounts, 
and  had  come  down  to  see  whether  he  were 
solvent  or  bankrupt?  Or  was  it  some  cashier 
who  was  manipulating  the  books  and  cari'ving 
on  a  cunning  fraud  ?  Or  was  it  a  merchant 
who  had  died  years  ago  and  was  drawn  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  business  ?  Do  yon 
know,  I've  never  fo^ol^^^^ij^ccsion  as 
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I  stood  ill  that  court  with  its  dim  light — for 
the  moon,  which  had  been  faintly  shining  on 
the  river,  had  gone  under  a  heavy  cloud— and 
looked  up  to  that  room,  with  its  mysterious 
occupant.  But  1  be<^  your  pardon.  This  is  not 
'  my  funeral,'  as  the  A  uiericans  say  ;  I've  told 
my  story  already.  Seriously,  though,  does 
nothing  ever  happen  in  those  offices  except 
contracts,  and  does  nothing  come  in  except 
sample-bags  ?  " 

Barristers  have  certainly  got  a  way  of 
extracting  the  truth,  and  " 
that  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  successful  cross- 
examination,  in  a  quite 
informal  fashion,  for 
whatever  might  be  the 
reason,  Parker  was  dis- 
tinctly caught  by  the 
graphic  night  scene  and 
snrrendered  suddenly  at 
discretion. 

"  No  wonder,"  said 
Parker,  looking  at  the 
barrister  resentfully, 
"  that  witnesses  break 
down  when  you  take 
them  in  hand,  for  your 
way  of  touching  on 
other  people's  secrets 
comes  near  to  witch- 
craft. Well,  it  was  not 
churlishness  that  kept 
me  silent,  or  any  sus- 
picion that  you  would 
give  me  away,  but  sim- 
ply that  the  stoiy  I 
must  now  tell  is  quite 
inci'edible,  and  you  wiH 
he  entitled  to  conclude 
either  that  niy  brain 
was  heated  through  the 
anxiety  of  a  bnsiness 
crisis,  or  that  I  had 
been  asleep  and  dreamt 
what  I  supposed  hap- 
pened. The  only  evi- 
dence beyond  my  own  testimony  that  I  can 
bring  for\vard  is  Glasclune  and  my  retire- 
ment from  business  ;  for  I  had  never  blos- 
somed from  a  struggling  corn  merchant  into 
a  modest  Scots  laird  lunl  it  not  been  for  a 
midnight  experience  in  that  very  quarter 
the  barrister  so  graphically  described,  and 
a  certain  visitor. 

"  Personal  biography  is  of  no  nse  for  our 
purpose  ;  but  if  it  won't  bore  yon,  I  had 
better  tell  you  my  history  and  explain  the 
state  of  affaira  when  the  incident  happened. 


My  father  and  mother  died  in  my  childhood, 
and  I  was  brought  up  by  a  guardian,  ^vith 
whom  I  lived  through  my  boyhood,  but 
who  left  r>iverpool  and  ceased  to  have  any 
responsibility  for  mo  when  1  came  of  age. 
As  I  did  not  know  what  1  wanted  to  be, 
and  oidy  found  out  when  it  was  too  late 
iliat  tlie  one  tiling  I  cared  for  was  the 
Army,  my  gnardian,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
w^isdoiii,  apprenticed  me  to  a  firm  of  corn 
mercliants,  because,  as  he  said,  with  uonsider- 


sliirt  ytiii  with  ii  thouManil  |HKiinis." 


able  common  sense,  people  will  always  want 
bread,  and  there  must  be  com  merchants  to 
import  the  material.  Five  years  I  served 
my  time,  and  I  came  to  know  e\'ery  turn 
in  the  rabbit-warren  of  offices,  and  some- 
thing about  most  of  t!ie  hrms.  When  my 
time  was  up,  the  hrm,  wliich  managed  to  do 
a  large  bnsiness  on  an  economical  working 
staff  of  a  cashier,  a  book-keeper,  an  office 
boy,  and  seven  apprentices,  gave  nie  to 
understand  that  in  allowiiig  me  the  rnn  of 
tlieir  office,  and  HaetaltHi^^w£l9ii^  at  least 
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tlirt'O  years'  good  clerk  work,  they  had  done 
all  which  ail  enterprising  lirni  of  corn  inev- 
cliants  could  bo  expected  to  do  for  an 
apprentice,  and  that  I  must  secure  ;i  situation 
for  myself.  As  no  situation  turned  up  after 
six  months'  waiting,  and  I  was  iiow  in 
possession  of  my  very  moderate  iuiieritance, 
my  guardian  suggested  that  I  should  start 
in  business  for  myself,  and  secure  a  senior 
partner  who  liad  large  experience  and  no 
capital.  For  three  years  we  worked  together, 
and  at  the  close  it  had  come  to  pass  that  I 
had  a  very  considerable  amount  of  experieiice 
and  he  had  all  tiie  capital.  Oiu"  partnership 
was  then  dissolved,  ayd  he  took  wliat  business 
there  was  into  another  firm,  where  he 
fionrislied  still  more  abundantly,  and  I  was 
left  to  look  after  myself. 

"  I  coukl  not  start  business  on  my  own 
account  without  capital,  and  no  one  seemed- 
particularly  anxious  to  have  me  as  a  servant 
— at  least,  there  was  no  frantic  enthusiasm  in 
that  direction — and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
certain  strange  character  in  the  corn  market 
I  would  have  emigrated,  or,  if  I  ha^  not 
been  too  old,  would  have  enlisted  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  But  one  day,  as  T  was 
hanging  about  tlie  street  feeling  very  mucli 
down  on  my  luck,  someone  gripped  my 
arm,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  clutches  of 
Mr.  James  Peebles,  only  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Peebles  and  Company,  who  described  them- 
selves as  com  brokers,  and  had  been  about 
forty  years  on  the  market.  Mr.  Peebles,  or 
*  Jimmy,'  as  he  wife  kno\yn  by  everybody, 
and  called  by  most  people  to  his  face,  was  a 
Scotsman  of  extraordinary  keemiess  and  equal 
penurionsness,  was  unmarried,  lodged  in  two 
rooms  somewhere,  dined  on  a  shilling  a  day, 
and  iiad  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  it 
was  understood  would  be  carefully  and  justly 
divided,  with  remarkable  provisions  against 
squandering,  among  a  clan  of  relatives  in  the 
hard-headed  county  of  Fife.  He  was  dr^sed, 
as  usual,  in  the  shabby  grey  suit  of  antique 
cut,  which  it  is  certain  he  had  worn  for  ten 
years,  and  without  which  he  could  hardly 
have  been  recognised  in  the  City,  and  had 
tlie  familiar  stick  in  his  left  hand,  for  he 
was  slightly  lame,  w  ith  which  he  tapped  him- 
self up  and  down  stairs,  in  and  out  of  offices, 
and  through  tlie  Corn  Exchange.  The  sound 
of  the  stick  wiis  the  signal  that  '  Jinnny  '  was 
coming,  and  he  used  the  stick  to  emphasise 
his  points  as  he  laid  down  the  law  on 
'futures.'  For  'Jimmy'  was  not  really  a 
broker  ^oing  between  merchants,  nor  was  he 
a  merchant  himself,  but  he  was  a  pure, 
unadulterated   speculator,    naked   and  not 


ashamed.  He  Inul  one  factotum  in  his 
office,  anotiier  Scot  calli'd  Morrison — a  tierce 
theologian — almost  as  curious  as  himself,  who 
kept  the  oifice  open  and  managed  sui'h  boolis 
;is  'Jimmy'  re([uired  ;  and  'Jimmy'  never 
wanted  to  see  any  corn,  and  never  really 
possessed  any  except  on  paper.  He  bouglit 
for  the  rise  and  he  sold  for  tlie  tall ;  he  made 
his  money  between  the  turn  of  the  markets, 
and  his  foresight  was  almost  superhuman, 
Xt  did  not  matter  what  operations  they  were 
carrying  on  in  America,  or  wliat  surprises 
they  might  spring,  how  disordered  the  market 
at  home  might  be,  or  how  sluggish,  'Jimmy' 
had  a  scent  for  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  gatliered  gain  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Many  a  firm  in  past  days  had  tried  to  secure 
his  services,  and  had  offered  him  the  most 
tempting  terms,  but  '  Jimmy '  preferred  his 
snug  little  office  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  back  of  Simpson's  Buildings, 
and  his  independence  of  speech  and  action. 

'* '  Weel,'  said  '  Jimmy,'  '  it's  just  about 
the  time  when  I  take  my  midday  bite,  and  if 
ye  have  no  operation  in  hand,  and  don't 
object  to  share  a  brandered  steak  with  an 
old  man,  we'll  step  round  die  corner  to  the 
"  White  Horse,*' '  in  which  ancient  eating- 
house  '  Jimmy '  had  tilled  a  comer  at  12.30 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

" '  Ye've  had  hard  times,  Parker,'  said 
'Jimmy,'  when  we  had  broken  on  the  steak, 
'  and  I've  been  sorry  for  ye.  I've  been 
watcbin'  ye — there's  not  much  I  don't  know. 
There  was  no  man  to  guide  you,  and  your 
partner  was  a  verra  clever  man ;  mebbe  too 
clever,  as  he'll  tind  some  day.  Your  money's 
gone,  1  am  judgin',  and  you've  nothing 
to  start  with— just  so !  Weel,  [  like  your 
a.ppearance,  and  1  count  that  you've  more 
brains  than  they  think  on  the  street,  though 
niebbe  not  so  much  as  your  late  partner, 
who  has  one  of  the  biggest  low-class  second- 
rate  brains  I've  ever  lighted  on.  I  want 
to  make  a  proposeetion  to  you,'  and  'Jimmy ' 
was  so  expansive  that  he  broke  his  usual  rule 
of  never  drinking  anything,  intoxicating  or 
iion-iiitoxicatiing,  except,  water,  and  ordered 
two  bottles  of  barm  l)eer. 

"  '  Naebody  knows  what  I'm  going  to  tell 
you,  and  ye  will  be  pleased  to  keep  it  quiet, 
but  I've  resolved  to  give  up  business  and  go 
back  to  Fife,  for  the  doctor  tells  me  my 
courae  is  run-  Morrison  retires  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  he's  settling  down  at  Anchter- 
muchty,.  where  he'll  give  them  trouble  in 
the  Kirk,  if  I'm  no  mistaken,  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life  ;  and,  as  ye  know,  there's  no 
business  to  dispose^  of,  ^Vj'^^l^''^ 
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iiess  of  Jiiines  Peebles  and  Company  l)egins 
and  ends  witli  nie  and  Morrison,  and  the 
oftice  is  no  what  ye  call  palatial,  but  it  was 
enon^Ii  for  nie,  and  I've  a  lease  o"  it  for  iive 
year.  I've  never  believed  in  eltarity,  for  it 
just  helps  wastrel-!,  and  if  ye  want  a  kirk  ye 
must  go  to  Scotland  ;  bnt  I've  taken  a  notion 
of  doing  one  good  deed  before  I  retire — both 
ways,  you  know  ;  it  will  be  \nj  last  "  future." ' 

"  By  this  time  I  was  listening  with  amaze- 
niant  to  '  Jimmy's '  announcement,  and 
imagining  the  exciteineiit  on  the  market 
vfhen  '  Jiaiiuy  "  closed  his  last  aeeouiit. 

" '  What  1  have  to  propose  is  tliis.  That  ye 
take  over  the  office  at  the  present  rent,  which 
is  moderate,  and  that  ye  do  what  business 
ye  can,  buyin'  or  sellin'  as  yt;  judge  the  wind 
to  be  bluwin',  for  brokin'  is  only  acrapin' ; 
and  a  merchant— it's  no  use  witlionG  a  bifj 
capital ;  and  Parker,ray  man,  ye'll  saynotliing 
aboot  it  to  any  liviii'  soul,  for  every  hospital 
in  liiverpool'll  be  after  me  afore  I  get  out 
of  the  city,  but  I'll  start  you  with  a  thousand 
pounds.' 

"  Within  three  montlre  I  was  established 
in  '  Jimmy's  '  oftice,  with  a  yonnf:^  lad  as  my 
solitary  staff,  and  Wiis  trying  niy  hand  witti 
'  futures.'  Unfortunately  it  was  one  thing 
to  succeed  to  'Jimmy's'  room,  and  another 
thing  to  be  lieir  to  his  acnteness,  and  before 
the  year  was  over  I  had  lost  most  of  my 
little  capital  and  began  to  be  in  deep  water. 
The  market  was  in  that  state  tiiafc  if  a  man 
really  could  discover — which  lie  must  do  by 
instinct — which  way  the  tide  was  going  to 
rnn,  ho  could  make  a  fortune,  ft  seeinijil  to 
me  as  if  I  were  more  likely  to  lose  the  few 
hundreds  that  were  still  left.  One  day  I 
took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  bi)nght 
heavily,  so  that  I  stood  eitlier  to  win  se\'eral 
thousand  pounds  or  to  be  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt. As  I  sat  alone  in  my  rooms  that 
evening  I  fell  into  a  panic,  and  indeed,  1  may 
ftankly  tell  you  men,  I've  never  had  either 
the  nerve  or  the  brain  for  the  corn  business, 
and  yon  will  understand  to-night  how  I've 
eonie  out  so  well.  As  1  knew  that  I  could 
not  sice]),  and  as  1  had  in  my  ortiee  a  mass 
of  pa]}ers  eontiiining  re])3rts  of  the  American 
harvest,  and  statistics  of  the  corn  held  in 
store  there,  and  pi'ophecies  of  the  demands 
and  supplies  throughout  the  world,  and  such- 
like material  on  which  speculators  work,  I 
determined  about  eleven  o'clock  to  go  down 
to  the  office  and  thresli  out  as  best  I  could 
the  question  of  policy.  The  corn  quarter 
was  certainly  a  lonely  place  when  I  arrived 
al)Out  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  and  I 
almost  hesitated  to  go  into  the  ofHee  ;  but  1 


laughed  at  myself  as  I  unlocked  the  door,  for 
there  is  not  a  safer  place,  or  a  (juieter,  than 
an  office  at  midnight  where  there  is  no  jewel- 
lery to  rob,  and  no  securities  worth  having. 
1  sat  down  at  my  table,  and  now  I  shall 
describe  the  place  as  far  as  is  necessary.  It 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  both  looking  upon 
the  court  behind.  One  room  opened  into  a 
passage  leaduig  to  the  street,  and  was  the 
office ;  my  room  opened  out  of  that,  and  it 
had  a  door  into  another  psissage,  but  this  I 
never  used,  and  it  was  permanently  locked. 
From  where  I  sat  I  could  see  the  court  in 
daylight,  and  the  footstejis  of  anyone  crossing 
were  quite  clear  and,  indeed,  j'csonanfc.  For 
a  little  I  felt  ill  at  ease,  for  no  othei"  reason 
than  simply  the  remembrance  that  there  was 
3iot  a  human  being  in  all  the  bmddings  round  : 
but  after  I  had  settled  down  to  my  work  and 
had  finished  a  comparison  l)etween  the  visible 
stock  of  corn  in  February  of  that  year  and 
the  amount  in  February  of  the  year  before, 
and  had  fairly  plunged  into  the  ratio  between 
the  stock  of  corn  and  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
different  years  at  the  same  date,  I  was  quite 
indifferent  whether  the  offices  round  me  were 
full  or  empty.  I  had  just  laid  down  my  pencil 
in  order  to  digest  the  figures  when  .  .  .  there 
was  a  crash  in  the  (»uter  tiffice,  the  door  of 
whicli  was  open  and  into  which  from  where 
]  sat  I  could  not  look.  What  could  have 
happened  in  a  room  which  was  certainly 
empty  and  a  moment  before  was  as  still  as 
death  ?  I  crossed  the  floor,  scratching  a 
match  as  I  did  so,  for  I  could  not  afford  to 
have  electric  light,  which  was  then  being 
introduced.  Certainly  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room.  When  I  ht  iliegas,  the  exjilanation  of 
the  noise  was  evident  :  a  large  book  in  which 
my  lad  luid  l)eeii  jiasting  extracts  from  trade 
journals,  and  which  he  had  left  on  a  standing 
desk,  had  taken  in  its  heiid  to  move,  and 
after,  I  suppose,  some  futile  attempts  during 
the  evening,  had  succeeded  with  the  effect 
of  a  demonstration  at  half  past  twelve. 
Why  a  book  which  has  lain  quiet  for  several 
hours  will  at  last  make  for  the  floor,  aud  why 
books  do  not  stay  still,  but  are  perpetually  in 
motion,  is  a  problem  I  have  never  solved. 
]\Iy  experience  of  books  is  that  imless  you 
have  tiiem  securely  fastened,  they  can't  be 
kept  quiet.  !  lacked  iliat  book  up  in  a 
cupboard  and  went  back  to  my  figures;  but 
the  interruption  had  shaken  my  nerves,  and 
J  was  conscious  of  listening,  and  as  soon  as 
you  begin  to  listen  at  half  past  twelve  in  an 
enjpty  buildhig,  you  are  bound  to  hear 
something.  One  minute  it  \vas  the  gurgliiig 
of  a  w'ater-pijpi^  whjcl^gi/^e^i^^e  chortling 
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over  my  anxiety  :  another  it  was  the  scurry- 
i]i<^  of  some  inice  wliich  had  got  in  from  a 
neigbbouring  saiiiple-rooui ;  the  tliird  it  was 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  a  ven- 
tilator, which  was,  of  course,  bewailing  my 
approaching  downfall ;  and  the  fourth  it  was 
the  closing  of  a  door  which  bad  beeu  left  open 


"Someone  was  certainly  crossing  thp,  court." 

in  some  cellar,  and  whose  clang  echoed  up 
from  below. 

"  Better  to  go  iKick  to  work  and  finish 
my  calculations,  then  a  walk  home  through 
the  keen  winter  air  to  bi-ace  me  up.  Really, 
I  said  to  myself,  I  am  getting  childish,  for 
now  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a  step  in 
tlie  passage  into  which  the  outer  office 
opened,  and  jurajKid  out  of  the  chair  when 


there  came  a  loud  and  imperious  knock  on  the 
outer  office  door.  Wlio  couid  be  in  Simpson's 
Kuihfings  at  tliis  preposterous  lionr,  and  what 
did  he  want  with  me  '■  When  the  knock  came 
{^ain,  I  went  tlu-ough  the  office,  and  standing 
carefully  within  the  locked  door,  demanded 
'  Who  is  there  ? '  '  Open  the  door  1 '  was  the 
answer,  with  the  addition  '  Police,' 
and  in  an  instant  I  was  face  to  face 
with  a  constable,  lamp  in  hund,  who 
had  seen  the  light  at  tlie  unusual 
hour  and  wished  to  be  sure  that  no 
mischief  was  being  done.  When  I 
had  satisfied  him  with  thanks  for  his 
vigilance  and  a  trifle  for  bis  trouble, 
and  bis  steps  bad  died  away  across 
the  court  down  an  opposite  passage, 
1  felt  more  nervous  than  ever,  and 
lonelier.  Hurriedly  finishing  my  re- 
view, and  leaving  it  for  the  open  air 
to  decide  upon  my  course  next  day,  I 
had  risen  to  put  on  my  coat,  when  I 
heard  coming,  as  far  as  I  conld  jndge, 
through  the  passage  liy  wliicli  tlie 
constable  had  left,  and  entering  upon 
the  court,  a  step  I  knew  well,  which 
indeed  was  different  to  any  other 
man's.  It  was  not  only  the  sound  of 
a  foot,  but  the  tap  of  a  stick.  Was 
my  mind  failing,  or  bad  sitting  in 
'Jimmy's'  office  filled  me  with  im- 
aginations, for  I  could  have  sworn  by 
the  sound  that  *  Jimmy'  was  again 
among  his  old'  baunta  ?  Under  an 
irresistible  impulse,  I  turjied  out  the 
gas  and  went  over  to  the  window. 
Someone,  and  that  was  all  I  could 
see,  was  cei'tainly  crossing  the  court 
in  the  direction  of  our  office,  and  tbe 
tapping  grew  every  moment  more 
distinct. 

"  Why,  of  course,  it  would  be 
*  Jimmy.'  Three  days  before  I  had 
written  to  him  and  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  the  market,  for  although 
be  communicated  with  no  person  and 
did  no  business,  but  was  understood 
to  be  working  a  small  fai"m,  I  knew 
be  received  every  paper  and  report  in 
tlie  department  of  corn,  and  that  the 
old  warrior  would  always  keep  liis  eye  on 
the  battlefield.  I  was  careful  not  to  tell  him 
that  I  was  anxious,  lest  be  should  think  that 
I  was  simj)ly  begging,  but  simply  gave  him 
news  and  invited  any  suggestions  he  might 
make.  He  had  not  replied,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  conclude  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  any  responsibility.  I  wjus  not  astonished, 
for  '  Jimmy  '  \^"J^(jn^^lil^',^:tJ^9^e  himself 
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in  a  hazardous  campaign  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  I  did  feel  that  after  his 

kindness  lie  might  have  given  nic  a  word  of 
advice.  1  had  done  the  old  man  eiu  injustice, 
for  now  it  was  plain  that  instead  of  writing, 
be  had  come  up  in  person  to  Liverpool  and, 
no  doubt  in  keeping  with  his  policy  of  secrecy, 
had  arrived  by  the  last  train  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Then  having  learned  at  my  rooms 
where  I  had  gone,  for  I  had  told  nay  landlady 
lest  she  shoald  be  alarmed,  he  had  been 
nothing  loth  to  follow  me  down  to  the  old 
plaoe.  He  was  jnsfc  the  man  to  enjoy  a  visit 
incogiiito,  AM^  I  felt  grateful  for  his  trouble. 
All  this  flashed  through  my  nnnd  as  the  dim 
ligure  crossed  the  court,  and  before  the 
tapping  bad  actually  come  to  our  side,  I  bad 
rear;lieii  the  office  door  to  bid  '  Jimmy ' 
welcome  ;  but  \vhcn  1  opened  it,  there  was  no 
one  in  the  passage,  I  looked  up  and  down  : 
no  '  Jimmy.'  I  went  out  to  the  court : 
no  sound  there,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
person.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  office, 
and  when  I  entered  my  room,  the  first  sight 
I  saw  was  '  Jimmy '  sitting  in  his  own  chair 
at  the  table.  Of  course,  I  had  forgotten  the 
door  from  the  other  passage  into  the  private 
room,  and  I  remembered  now  that  '  Jimmy  ' 
used  to  reach  his  room  that  way  when  be  did 
not  wish  to  show  himself  on  the  market,  lest 
he  should  be  questioned,  and  in  order  that 
Morrison,  who  '  Uisted '  freely  but  told  no 
lies,  might  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  in. 
He  was  dre^ed  in  the  old  suit  and  looked 
haggard,  as  if  fatigued  by  his  long  journey, 
and  he  did  not  encourage  any  salutations,  but 
plunged  at  once  into  business. 

"  '  Your  letter  came  when  I  w^is — eiigagcd, 
and  I  did  not  get  free  till  to-day,  and  now 
I've  come  to  tell  yon  to  sell  to-morrow  and 
go  on  selling  till  ye  bear  that  Jeffrey  of 
Chicago  has  begun  to  buy.  (Uose  your 
accounts  then,  laddie,  aiid  yc'li  be  a  rich  man. 
Bring  me  your  books.' 

"  When  I  returned  into  the  office  with  the 
ledger,  *  Jimmy '  was  gone,  having  left  by  the 
private  door,  of  which  he  had  evidently  kept 
a  key,  and  which  he  had  locked  after  him. 
AYlieu  I  hurried  round  by  the  other  piissagc,  T 
conld  not  find  him  in  the  court ;  and  when  1 


went  through  to  the  street,  he  was  not  there. 
There  were  many  ways  by  which  he  could 

elude  me  ;  and  wlieii  next  morning  he  did  not 
appear  at  my  lodgings,  I  was  not  greatly 
surprised,  for  it  would  only  be  like  '  Jimmy  ' 
to  come  and  go  in  mystery.  I  followed  his 
advice  during  tiie  day,  and  in  the  evening 
stood  to  win  a  confriderable  sum,  for  the 
market  still  was  falling.  Before  I  went  to 
bed  1  wrote  him  a  grateful  letter,  thanking 
him  for  his  infallible  advice,  but  scolding 
him  for  not  letting  me  thank  him,  and  the 
morning  following  I  received  a  letter  from 
Morrison  which  I  can  give  verbatim. 

"  '  My  dkar  Sir, — Your  letter  came  four 
days  ago,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Peebles.  He 
intended  to  answer  it  at  once,  but  had  a  stroke 
two  hours  afterwards,  and  never  said  any- 
thing again  which  we  could  understand.  We 
thought  that  he  was  troubled  about  the 
letter,  but  he  conld  give  no  directions.  He 
died  last  night  without  pain  at  a  (.piarter  to 
one,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  inform  you,  a-s 
he  always  used  to  speak  in  kindly  terms  about 
you.' 

"  How  it  came  to  pass,  T  do  not  know  ;  but 
what  came  to  pass,  so  far  as  1  saw,  I  have  told 
you,  and  I  had  so  little  doubt  that  somehow 
'  Jimmy '  had  been  anxious  to  help  me,  that 
I  continued  selling  on  a  large  scale  even  when 
others  wei'c  afraid  to  do  anything,  till  one  day 
news  came  from  Chicago  that  Jeffrey  was 
again  a  bull.  From  that  hour  I  never  bought 
or  sold  a  single  cental,  but  wound  up  my 
business  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  Glas- 
clune  and  some  railway  stock,  and  am  fairly 
comfortable. 

"  I  ought  to  add  that  before  '  Jimmy '  left 
Liverpool  we  spent  an  evening  together,  and 
be  declared  bis  intense  satisfaction  with  com- 
mercial life. 

"  '  I'll  no  deny,'  he  summed  up,  '  but  that 
corn  is  a  grand  business  if  je're  sure  how  the 
market's  going.  I  doubt  that  Pittenweem 
*ill  be  wearisome,  and  I'm  feared  at  times  that 
I'll  not  be  at  home  in  the  next  world  itself, 
unless  I'm  allowed  to  try  just  one  operation.' 
And  '  Jimmy '  accomplished  one  on  the 
largest  scale." 


By  Jambs  Strang. 


Bv  yon  bonnic  banks  .m'  hy  jnn  bonnie  braes, 
"Where  the  sun  shines  briglit  on  Locli  Loihod'; 
Where  me  and  my  truy  love  were  ever  wont  to  gne, 
On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o'  l^och  Lomon'. 

0,  ye'll  tak'  the  hifjh  road  an'  I'll  tak'  the  low  road, 

An'  I'll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye; 

But  me  an'  my  true  love  will  never  meet  again 

On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Lomon'. 

IH"  this  beautiful  and  pathetic  Scots 
Bong  there  is  something  more  than 
the  cry  of  a  lover  for  his  mistress. 

Ifc  is  the  passionate  yearning  of  an  exiled 
Scot  for  his  "  ain  countrie,"  and  for  all  the 
memories  that  cling  to  it,  of  which  none 
are  more  movingly  insurgent  to  him  than  the 
vanished  days  and  nights  on  the  slioresof  the 
great  loch  enfolded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
West.  Full  of  delights  for  lovers,  still  and 
peaceful  as  Loch  Lomond  is  to-day — save 
when  Nature  makes  wild  war  in  battling 
storm— it  has  its  tempestuous,  historic  past. 
Tradition  has  it  tliat  when  King  Arthur  was 
making  war  in  Scotland,  his  defeated  foemen 
retired  from  the  Clyde  to  Loch  Lomond  and 
took  refuge  on  the  islands  in  the  lake.  In 
later  days,  the  islands  proved  sorry  shelters 
from  the  red  rage  of  Haco,  the  Norwegian 
king  who  afterwards  came  by  his  deserts  at 
Largs,  at  the  hand  of  Alexander  IIL  Haco 'a 
Vikings  ascended  Ijoch  liong,  and  dragged 
their  small  boats  across  the  narrow  strip  of 


land  which  divides  at  Arrochar  the  salt 
watei-s  of  Loch  Long  from  tiie  fresh  waters 
of  Loch  Lomond.  On  the  islands  of  the 
lake  many  people  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  sea-rovers,  and  the  sndden  incursion  of 
the  Norsemen  took  them  completely  by 
surprise.  Sword  and  fire  wrought  cmel 
havoc,  leaving  deatJi  and  smoking  ruin 
behind  them. 

We  are  on  more  familiar  ground  when  we 
come  to  the  days  when  the  Highland  clans 
dealt  out  death  to  each  other  with  claymore 
and  dirk.  Glen  Fruin  (the  Glen  of  Son-ow) 
is  to-day  a  quiet  land  of  fertile  acres  and 
liomely  fannstoads,  through  which  the  river 
Fruin  flows  witli  many  curvings  until  it 
shoots  under  a  bridge  wliich  spans  the  high- 
way with  a  sharp  arcli,  when  it  stretches 
itself  in  a  marvellously  straight  line  for  the 
loch,  between  banks  crowned  with  dense 
thickets.  But  in  1602,  Glen  Fnxin  was  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the 
Colqnhouns  and  MacGregors.  Victory  rested 
with  the  MacGregors,  but  was  far  more 
disastrous  to  them  than  defeat  was  to  the 
vanquiBhcd,  for  as  a  result  of  their  savage 
butchery  it  was  made  punishable  by  death 
to  bear  the  name  of  MacGregor,  or  to  give 
food  or  shelter  to  any  of  tlie  clan.  The 
penal  enactments  agaipst  them  i  were  only 
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THE  RIVER  FltUlN  ENTKRINO  LOCH  LOMOXl). 


repealed  by  Cliarles  II.,  in  return  for  the 
loyalty  shown  by  the  tribesmen  fco  his  father. 

Bnt  we  may  pass  now  from  these  '*  old, 
unhappy,  far-otf  tilings  and  battles  long  ago," 
which  seem,  after  all,  but  misty  dreams,  full 
of  ghostly  echoes  and  shadowy  forms,  as  one 
joys  in  the  springtime  of  the  year  or  the 
fl  ush  of  summer-tide  on  "  the  bon  nie, 
bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Lomon'."  Their 
witcheries  are  scarce  ever  more  compelling 
than  when — 

The  wee  birdies  sing  an'  the  wild  flowers  Bpriog, 
Aa'  in  eunshine  the  u'aters  are  sleepin', 

Although,  perhaps,    still  more   sure  and 

subtle  is  their  glamour  in  the  dusky  glow  of 

the  sweet  summer  twiliglit — 

Where  in  purple  liiie  the  Hielan'  hills  we  view, 
An'  the  tiiooii  coiiiin'  out  in  the  gloaniin'. 

The  beauties  of  Loch  Lomond  and  its 
shores  far  surpass  those  of  Loch  Katrine  and 
the  Trossachs,  to  which  the  genius  of  Sir 


Walter  Scott  has 
given  what  may  be 
called,  in  modern, 
language,  a  "literary 
boom.  No  prettier 
corner  can  be  found 
in  broad  Scotland 
than  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Luss, 
nestling  under  its 
flaukiiig  hills,  with 
the  spire  of  the 
])arish  church  rising 
above  the  taU  trees 
which  surround  its 
quiet  "God's  acre," 
along  one  side  of 
which  the  Luss 
past,  crystal  -  clear, 
of  grey-blue  slate. 


Water  washes  ripplin 
over   its   clean  bed 

In  front  of  the  village  is  the  Loch,  with  the 
slopes  of  the  Aldochly  bibs  rising  on  the 
further  side  ;  to  the  south-cast  it  overlooks 
the  broad  lower  expanse  of  the  Loch,  dotted 
with  wooded  islands,  to  the  red  Conic  Hill 
of  Balmaha  and  the  far  Killearn  hills  ; 
while  to  the  north-east  it  looks  out  across 
the  water  upon  "  the  steep,  steep  side  o'  Ben 
Lomon'.'* 

It  is  not  so  much  to  its  supremacy  of 
height,  3,192  feet,  as  of  position,  that  "the 
Ben  "—as  it  is  familiarly  termed  throughout 
the  West  of  Scotland — owes  its  distinction, 
with  whicli  something  of  affectionate  pride 
is  mingled  in  popular  regard.  It  stands 
magnificently  isolated  from  the  clustering 
giants  that  rise  in  more  towering  grandeur  to 
the  north,  and  uplifts  boldly  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  tract  of  undulating  lowlands  which 
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sweeps  away  to  tlie  south,  the  cast,  and  tlie 
west.  The  "steep,  steep  side  "  is  in  reality 
at  tlie  back  of  the  mouiitaiu,  above  where  the 
Forth  rises  as  a  tiny  moorland  stream,  nut- 
brown  amid  the  peaty  moss.  The  writer 
once  leapt  lightly  across  this,  in  making 
an  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  from  the  eastern 
side — after  a  long  walk  across  the  moors 
from  Stronachlacber  on  Locli  Katrine — to 
descend  on  the  Loch  Lomond  side  at 
Eowardennan.  It  is  from  the  latter  place 
that  the  clinib  is  usually  miule,  by  a  well- 
defined  park  wbich  presents  no  difficulties, 
and  jiersonal  experience  has  proved  that 
the  ascent  and  descent  can  liere  be  made 
without  any  pressiare,  within  four  hours. 
On  another  occasion,  however,  when  the 
climb  had  also  been  made  from  Rowardennan, 


Yet  it  is  a  picture  apt  to  be  disappointing 
to  the  tourist,  for  should  he  see  the  fall  at 
its  best,  he  has  surely  been  a  victim  to  the 
rains  of  this  moist  region,  and  infected  in 
consequence  with  an  ill  humour.  Or  if  he 
has  the  good  fortune  to  come  hither  during 
one  of  the  dry  summer  spells,  which  are  as 
uncertain  as  they  are  glorious,  he  will  find 
the  fall  shrunken  by  drought  to  such  a 
paltry  insignificance  that  it  is  bereft  of  even 
the  semblance  of  a  murmur. 

It  is  still  further  up  the  lake,  at  its  extreme 
head,  that  the  most  profound  deeps  of  solemn 
quietude  are  to  be  found,  where  Ardhn  lies 
cradled  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Falioch  among 
the  girdling  mountains.  A  Sunday  spent 
there  years  ago  in  a  gamekeeper's  cottage 
stands  out  from  many  memories  of  Loch- 
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an  attempt  to  take  a  short  cut  back  by  "  the 
corrie"  resulted  in  devious  wanderings. 
More  than  once  it  has  chanced  that  ambitious 
Vale  of  Leven  youthswho  have  rowed  upfrom 

Balloch  overnight,  and  climbed  "  the  Ben" 
to  see  the  sun  rise,  have  found  themselves 
wrapped  round  in  the  sunless  dawn  with 
blinding  and  bafiling  mist,  through  which 
tliey  have  groped  tiieir  way  downwards  oidy  to 
discover  that  tiiey  hiid  descended  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  were  weary  miles  from  their  boat  or 
any  other  connecting  link  with  civilisation. 

Wordsworth's  poetic  picture  of  Invei'snaid 
is  no  doubt  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  the 
charm  of  delightful  quietude  in — 

These  grey  rocks;  this  household  lawn; 
These  treea,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn; 
This  fall  of  watiT  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  quiet  lake. 


lomondside.  Divine  service  was  held  in  the 
little  schoolhouse  by  the  locheide,  and  thither 
the  shepherds  brought  their  collies  with  them. 
The  collies  were  quiet,  sagacious  brutes,  and 
crouched  most  decorously  at  their  masters' 
feet,  even  when  praise  was  being  sung  in  a 
fashion  which  would  have  set  less  philo- 
sophic or  more  fastidious  dogs  howling 
in  agoiusing  chorus.  One  collie,  however, 
possibly  young  and  thoughtless,  made  its 
way  up  to  the  preacher  while  he  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  sniffed  suspiciously  around  his 
bagged  trouser-legs,  after  which—  either 
fearing  his  master  or  distrusting  the  preacher 
— he  made  liis  melancholy  way  out.  It  was 
a  peerless  summer's  day.  The  schoolhouse 
door  was  left  wide  open.  Around  tlie  door- 
way pigeons  fluttered  and  strutted  with 
drowsy  cooings  ;|_|„y^oi|g|r,(t,»^^ngould  see 


LOCH  LOMOND  IN  BUMMER  AND  WINTAH. 


the  blue  waters 
gleaming  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the 
hills  shimmering 
through  the  quiver- 
ing heat.  As  one 
luxuriated  in  idle- 
ness afterwards  out- 
side, on  that  perfect 
day  of  slumberous 
summer  heat,  not  a 
sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  faint 
bleat  of  a  sheep 
on  the  hillside, 
or  the  chirring 
of  grasshoppers  in 
the    dry  grass. 

Here,  where  the  heather  crept  down  to  the 
edge  of  a  dry  watercourse,  grew  the  golden 
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balloch:  bteameb  kkozen  in  cameron  bay. 


spikes  of  the  asphodel.  There,  where  the 
stubbly  rushes  were  ranked,  were  clumps  of 


CYCI.IIfO  AND  CCRI.ING  ON  I.OCH  I.OMOSD. 


the  sweet  -  scented 
bog-myrtle ;  and  in 
moist,  mossy  places 
lurked  the  beaded 
sun-dew.  This  is 
one  of  the  fe\v 
nooks  in  Scotland 
where  the  glow- 
worm  is  to  be 
found,  and  at  night 
its  tiny  lamp 
may  be  seen 
shining  softly  forth 
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The  glory  of  the  lower  cik!  of  the  hike, 
between  Balloch  and  Rowardonnan,  is  the 
wonderliiiid  of  its  islaiida.  Out  from  Loss 
is  Inch  Lonaig  (Yew  Isknd),  so  called  from 
the  clumps  of  yews  which  darl;en  its  green 
slopes,  and  which  tradition  says  were  planted 
there  by  Bruce  to  supply  his  men  with  bows 
to  match  gainst  those  of  the  English 
archers.  It  was  when  rowing  home  from 
this  island,  where  he  had  been  shooting  deer 
for  distribution  among  his  tenantry  at 
Ohristmastide,  that  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
eleventh  baronet  of  Colquhoun  and  Lass,  was 
drowned,  along  with  four  of  his  gamekeepers, 
on  18th  Decembei,  1873.    It  is  believed 


LOCIi  LOMONrt  IN  FLOOD  :  CAMEROX  LODGE  SURROUNDED. 


that  the  boat  was  struck  by  one  of  the 
sudden  squalls  which,  suddenly  tearing  across 
the  waters  from  one  or  other  of  the  gusty 
glens,  make  Loch  Lomond  dangerous  for 
small  craft,  unle^  a  most  careful  look-out  w 
kept. 

One  of  the  prettiest  "  bits "  on  Loch 
Lomond  is  the  narrow  strait  winding  be- 
tween Inch  Connachan  (Colquhoun  Island) 
and  Inch  Tavanach  (Monk's  Island),  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
St.  Kersog.  If  so,  the  saint  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  good  taste.  The  shores 
between  which  the  strait  winds  are  wooded 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  slope  upwards  on 
either  side  to  lofty  heights,  dark  with  the 


towering  plumes  of  spruce  and  Scotch  Hr, 
among  which  in  spring  the  tender  green  of 
scattered  larches  shows  softly.  It  is  a 
reposeful  delight  to  moor  your  boat  to  the 
shore  here  on  a  summer's  eve,  when  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  water-lilies  gleam 
upon  the  water,  and  the  northern  heavens 
between  the  purpling  hills  grow  luminous 
with  the  wondrous  glow  of  the  spreading 
twilight.  And  when  the  round  moon  rises  ana 
the  stai-s  come  out,  it  is  like  drifting  through 
some  fairyland  of  dreams  to  paddle  slowly 
back  to  Lnss,  with  tlie  rugged  mountains 
softened  by  creeping  shadow,  the  islands 
slumbering   peacefuUy  on   the   bosom  of 

the  Loch,  and  the 
water  gurgling 
musically  about 
the  boat's  bows, 
and  rippling 
away  astern  where 
the  starlight 
trembles  dimly  in 
the  wake. 

Inch  Caillach 
(Nun's  Island) 
lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake, 
and  is  separated 
by  a  n  a  r  r  0  w 
channel  from 
IJalmaha  Pier,  the 
first  at  which  the 
steamers  call  after 
leaving  Balloch. 
Balmaha  is  in  the 
country  of  the 
Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, the  towers 
of  whose  lordly 
home,  Buchanan 
Castle,  rise  amid 
the  woods  a  few 
miles  away  and  overlook  the  fertile  strath 
of  the  Endrick.  This  river  carries  down 
with  it  a  rich  deposit  of  silt,  with  which 
it  makes  broad  and  shifting  shoals  where  it 
enters  the  Loch.  Inch  Caillach,  to  which 
one  can  row  across  in  a  few  minutes  from 
Balmaha,  is  an  enchanted  isle  of  shadow- 
flecked  vistas  and  sweet  silences.  Landing 
in  a  little  bay  almost  opposite  Balmaha  Pier, 
you  ascend  a  gentle  slo^e  by  a  winding  path 
which  leads,  between  waist-nigh  brackens  and 
through  a  forest  of  birches  and  dwarf  oaks, 
to  a  little  graveyard  where  the  mouldering 
bones  of  the  ancient  clansmen  find  kindly 
sepulture  in  solitude.  /Tt^^giff^gyard  is 
old  and  neglectetff  It^wH^Jd^'fee  moss- 
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grown  and  crumbling  ;  the  lettering  upon 
tlie  more  ancient  stones  is  nndcciphcrable  ; 
nettles  and  tliistles  flourish  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance. Yet  here  in  summer's  prime  the  scented 
honeysuckle  trails  over  the  walls,  and  above 
the  rank  grass  from  which  the  tombstones 
rise  the  pink  wild  roses  swing  to  the  passing 
breeze.  The  cry  of  a  wandering  gull  floats 
down  as  it  poises  against  the  blue  ;  the  coo 
of  the  cushats  makes  a  mournful  monotone 
in  the  woods.  There  is  nought  to  disturb 
even  less  undreaming  sleepers  than  those  who 
slumber  here  so  soundly,  and  whose  dirge  is 
sung  by  the  wild  winds  on  nights  of  wnnter 
storm  as  they  sweep  through  the  tossing 
branches  of  the  great  flrs  which  crown  the 
near  crag  rising  sheer  from  the  shore. 
There  are  not  wanting  significant  signs, 
however,  in  this  solitude  of  the  dead,  of  the 
savage  days  of  foray  and  onset  when  the 
dirk  and  broadsword  did  their  bloody  work 


among  the  Highland  hills.    On  the  top  of 

an  exposed  stone  coffin  is  carved  a  sword,  and 
the  device  is  repeated  on  a  red  sandstone 
slab  which  has  been  dragged  from  a  grave 
by  some  vandal  and  now  lies  snapped  in 
twain  among  the  nettles. 

Incli  Murrin,  which  possibly  derives  its 
name  from  St.  Mirren,  to  whom  the  abbey 
ciiiirch  of  Paisley  was  dedicated,  is  the 
largest  island  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  also  the 
most  southerly,  being  the  nearest  to  Balloch, 
from  which  it  is  some  three  miles  distant. 
The  island  is  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  on  the  Boturich  side  tourists 
with  sharp  eyes  or  good  field-glasses  may  see 
the  posts  w'hich  mark  the  measured  mile  for 
the  Loch  steamers.  Perched  on  a  knoll  on 
the  south-west  point  of  the  island  are  the 
ruins  of  Lennox  Castle,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration of  Inch  Murrin  in  winter,  the  snow- 
clad  mountain  in  the  background  being  Ben 
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Lomond.  The  great  house  of  Ijeimox  long 
held  away  over  wide  lands  at  the  Bouthern 
end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  for  a  time  kept 
high  state  at  Balloch  Castle,  once  the  chief 
seat  of  the  family,  but  no  vestige  of  it 
remains.  Balloch,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  forsaken  for  Inch  Mnrrin  by  the  Len- 
noxes after  the  ruthless  blow  delivered  against 
the  family  by  James  L,  in  the  execution  of 
Dnncan,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  whom  theEarl's  daughter, 
Isobel,  had  married.  Lich  Murrin  was  among 
the  places  visited  by  James  I.  when  he  was 
in  Scotland  in  1617,  and  there  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  letter  from  Ludovic,  second 
Duke  of  Lennox,  to  his  "  very  good  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  Kilsyth,"  Sir  William  Living- 
stone, in  connection  with  its  preparations  for 
the  King's  coming.  In  the  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  Glasgow,  23rd  July,  1617,  Sir 
William  is  informed  that  the  King  "hath 
concluded  to  dine  at  Inchmurrin,  where  his 
dinner  shall  be  sent,  and  there  are  tents  to 
be  fa-ovyded  for  that  effect  as  you  told  me  ; 
and  you  must  expect  a  good  nombre  of  sharpe 
stomaches.  You  must  take  some  care  also 
that  boats  may  be  in  readiness  against  his 
Mati«  come  hither ;  so  I  rest  your  lovii^ 
friende,  Lenox." 

Inch  Murrin  is  now  used  as  a  deer-preserve 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrrae,  whose  gamekeeper 
ocenpies  a  cottage  below  the  knoll  on  which 
the  ruins  of  Lennox  Castle  stand.  It  is  a 
favourite  landing-place  for  boating  parties, 
and  many  are  the  joyous  picnics  which  have 
been  held  on  the  greensward  beside  the 
rained  walls  within  which  one  of  Scotland's 
proudestnoblesonce  entertained  his  sovereign. 
The  Duke's  deer-island  swarms  with  adders, 
which,  like  the  deer,  not  infrequently  defy 
their  watery  confines  and  adventure  mto  the 
loch.  Both  are  good  swimmera.  The  Inch 
Murrin  deer  have  been  known  to  swim 
across  to  the  Boturich  shore,  while  the  deer 
on  Sir  James  Colquhoun's  island  of  Inch 
Lonaig  frequently  swim  across  to  Stratb- 
cashill  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore.  The 
rabbits  on  the  islands  are  also  migrants,  but 
this  is  in  lIio  rare  winters  when  the  Loch  is 
frozen  over,  when  they  ecutter  across  upon 
the  ice  from  one  island  to  another. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Lomond  in  winter 
are  a  ferra  incognita  to  the  tourist.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  it  can  be  as  grim  and  for- 
bidding then  as  it  is  attractive  in  summer. 
Sometiuies,  in  a  wet  winter,  the  Loch  rises  to 
an  extraordinary  height,  flooding  and  making 
impassable  the  high-road  where  it  runs  along 
the  shore.    There  are  great  variations  be- 


tween its  summer  and  winter  levels.  In  the 
winter  of  1893-4,  Loch  Lomond  rose  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  reached  for  103 
years.  The  difference  between  this  and  the 
lowest  recorded  level  was  no  less  than  8  feet 
5  inches.  In  the  illustration,  the  North 
Lodge  of  Cameron  House  is  shown,  with  the 
avenue  under  water. 

It  is  only  in  exceptionally  severe  winters 
that  the  broad  expanse  of  Loch  Lomond's 
southern  waters  is  frozen  over,  while  the 
longest  and  hardest  frost  cannot  flow  over 
the  black  deeps  of  its  northern  narrows.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  sister 
lake,  Loch  Katrine,  from  which  the  City  of 
Glasgow  draws  its  water  supply,  never  freezes 
over  to  "  bearing  "  point,  although  it  is  300 
feet  higher  than  Loch  Lomond.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Loch  Lomond 
has  only  been  "  bearing "  five  times,  which 
is  not  wonderful  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  freeze  the  lake  there  must  not  only  bo  a 
severe  and  unrelaxiiig  frost  prolonged  for 
weeks,  but  a  complete  absence  of  wind,  which 
generally  means  days  of  dense  white  fog, 
under  whose  chill  brooding  the  frees:ing  of 
the  Loch  goes  on  stealthily  and  silently. 
In  the  winter  of  1874-5,  Loch  Lomond  was 
frozen — and  the  word  must  throughout  be 
taken  here  as  meaning  "  bearing  " — for  three 
days.  The  ice  was  in  splendid  condition, 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  Day, 
1875,  a  heavy  snowstorm  came  on.  The 
writer,  who  was  skating  in  raid-loch  when 
the  storm  began,  promptly  headed  for  the 
shore,  as  did  others.  Those  who  lingered 
had  most  unpleasant  experiences,  completely 
losing  their  reckoning  on  the  wide,  white 
tract,  being  baffled  and  bewildered  by  the 
blinding  and  whirling  flakes.  In  1879,  the 
Loch  was  frozen  from  12th  January  to  27th 
February,  and  again,  strangely  enough,  in 
the  following  winter.  On  tliic  occasion — 
1880-1— it  was  frozen  for  over  five  weeks, 
and  there  was  a  magnificent  sheet  of  ice  as 
far  up  as  Camstradden  Bay,  about  eight 
miles  from  Bailoch  and  a  short  mile  below 
Luss,  above  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Loch  could  never  freeze — a  popular  delusion 
which  was  dispelledduringthe  next  greatfrost, 
that  of  1895.  The  result  of  that  winter's 
phenomenal  severity  was  that  Loch  Lomond 
was  frozen  over  for  nearly  two  months. 
The  ice  began  to  bear  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and  the  last  walkers  and  skaters 
were  upon  it  as  late  as  the  4th  of  March. 
Beginning  at  Balloch,  it  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  gh'dling  and  clasping  the 
islands  as  far  ^iigyl^  ^v^Q^'^deR&y-w.  some 
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miles  above  Luss.  At  the  foot  of  lien  Lomond 
the  ice  ended  sharply  and  completely, 
leaving  a  clean  edge  running  across  from 
Inverbeg  to  Eowardennan,  above  which  the 
open  water  stretched  blackly  away  between 
the  mountains  to  Ardlin,  its  surface  alive 
with  water-fowl. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  skaters  who 
adventure  recklessly  upon  ice  whicli  covers 
such  awful  gnlfs  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred, 
while  the  hair-brcadth  escapes  have  been 
numerous.  Even  when  the  ice  is  bearing 
well,  there  are  always  treacherous  spots, 
notably  where  currents  run,  springs  bubble 
up,  or  streams  pusli  into  the  Loch.  The 
islanders  naturally  welcome  their  first  visitors 
acro^  the  ice,  as  it  is  a  sign  that  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  is  restored,  and  will  last 
till  the  thaw  begins.  On  Loch  Murrin  the 
earliest  skaters  to  anive  are  presented  with 
a  trophy  of  deer's  antlers,  as  a  "  reward  for 
valour."  "When  Locli  Lomond  is  frozen 
over  for  a  long  period,  the  water  in  failing 


away  shrinks  from  the  ice,  which  has,  in 
consequence,  great  strain  put  upon  it. 
Booming  reverberations  signal  the  tre- 
mendous cracks  which  split  the  ice  as  it 
relieves  the  strain  by  settling  down.  The 
pressure  against  each  other  of  the  edges  of 
these  great  cracks  forces  them  upwards  from 
the  water.  The  ridges  of  ice  thus  formed 
rot  rapidly  and  collapse,  leaving  long  fissures 
a  foot  or  more  in  width.  The  lower  end  of 
frozen  Loch  Lomond,  when  once  the  ice  is 
surely  and  safely  bearing,  presents  a  beautiful 
and  animated  scene,  day  after  day,  while  the 
light  lasts.  Skaters  flit  hither  and  thither, 
bold  cyclists  dare  dangerous  side  -  slips, 
cautious  pedestrians  make  a  long  procession 
between  Balloch  and  Loch  Murrin,  and  the 
roaring  game  of  curling  goes  on  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  players  on  carefully  swept 
rinks.  Over  all,  robed  with  the  radiant 
snows,  uplifts  the  great  Ben,  dignified  with  a 
new  majesty,  while  the  Luss  hills  and  the 
slopes  above  Balmaha  loom  near  and  vast  as 
they  gleam  whitely  in  the  winter  sunshine. 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  SOUL. 

j^Y  garden  was  broad,  and  the  flowers  were  fair, 

And  the  glittering  lawns  were  gay, 
And  my  Heart  and  my  Soul  were  walking  there. 
In  the  blaze  of  a  Summer's  Day. 

And  my  Heart  leapt  high  in  the  Morning's  pride, 

And  he  lilted  a  lightsonie  lay; 
And  he  said,  "  O  Soul !  how  the  World  is  wide. 

And  how  brave  is  a  Summer's  Day !  '* 

Yet  my  gloomy  Soul  said  never  a  word* 

But  she  moodily  took  her  way, 
For  God  made  the  Soul  for  Eternity, 

And  the  Heart  for  a  Summer*s  Dayl 

HOWEL  SCRATTON. 
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BY  THE  BLACK  DEEP. 


By  R.  Austin  Feebmak  and  Ashdown  Puses. 


"  The  Blockade  of  Buekos  Aybeb. 

"  (Ueuter''s  Special  Service.) 

"  Barbadoes,  June  Isfc. 

"  The  four-masted  ship  Jane  mid  Elizabeth, 
with  linseed  from  Buenos  Ayres,  put  in  here 
yesterday  for  storus  and  water,  and  sailed 
to-ilay  for  London,  all  well.  She  reported 
having  successfully  passed  through  the 
hlockadir^  fleet  on  the  night  of  May  9th." 

Thus  the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  as  the  sun 
shone  through  the  high  office  window,  and 
flashed  again  from  the  tiny  sample  bottles  of 
essential  oils,  it  only  heightened  the  dismal  ex- 
pression upon  the  face  of  Jenkinson  Brothera. 
When  people  spoke  of  Jenkinson  Brothers, 
the  oldest  established  firm  of  drug  merchants 
in  Mincing  Lane,  they  meant  Josiali.  Now, 
Josiah  was  ambitious,  also  he  was  young 
w^licn  he  became  the  sole  representative  of 
the  hrm.  The  fluctuations  of  ipecacs  and 
ciimfjuais  soon  ceased  to  interest  him  ;  he 
foraook  humdrum  hues  of  business  and 
wandered  into  crooked  paths  of  speculation, 
until  he  .now  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  seriously  diminished  credit  and  a  capital 
which  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  He  had 
long  meditated  a  bold  stroke  which  should 
revive  the  sensitive  plant  of  his  credit  and 
rob  settling-day  of  some  of  its  terrors,  when 
the  failure  of  the  linseed  crop  of  1899  gave 
him  his  opportunity.  Linseed,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  not  an  article  that  can  be  cornered, 
but  on  this  occasion  everything  conspired  to 
render  him  assistance.  A  parasite,  spreading 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  the  East, 
had  devastated  the  Russian  crops,  whilst  a 
succession  of  typhoons  in  the  Sundas  and 
adjoining  islands  made  short  work  of  the 
large  reserve  which  had  been  accumulated 
tlwre.  "  Men's  eyes  turned  towards  the  New 
"World.  Argentina  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and  every  ship  that  had  room  on  her  mani- 
fest soon  overflowed  with  the  now  precious 
seed  ;  but  before  a  single  one  could  clear 
from  Buenos  Ayres  a  revolution  broke  out. 
The  five -hundred -and-twentieth  president 
took  refuge  in  the  city,  and  was  there 
besieged  by  the  Array,  who  had  turned  their 


general  into  the  five-hundred-and-twenty- 
first ;  whilst  the  Kavy,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Army,  declared  for  the  insurgents  and 
straightway  blockaded  the  harbour. 

It  was  now  that  Josiah,  in  daring  mood, 
aspired  to  control  the  market.  At  first  he 
bought  cautiously  and  quietly ;  then,  em- 
boldened by  success,  with  less  and  less 
caution,  and  as  the  price  soared  upwards  he 
continued  to  buy,  until  at  length  the 
magnitude  of  the  deal  i-cached  a  figure  that 
he  trembled  to  contemplate.  It  was  a  smalt 
matter  to  him  that  the  older  men  iu  the 
market  looked  askance  at  his  operations  ;  he 
was  regarded  with  admiration  by  the  smaller 
fry  of  speculators,  and  as  they  deferentially 
made  way  for  him  in  the  Jjane,  visions  of  a 
yacht,a  country  estate,  and  even— why  not  ?— 
a  seat  in  Parhament,  floated  befure  his  eyes. 

But  these  golden  dreams  were  short-lived. 
On  tliis  particular  morning  of  June,  1899, 
the  price  of  linseed  had  beaten  the  record 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  broker. 
Ali'cady  there  were  rumours  of  synthetical 
substitutes  in  the  market.  The  crisis  called 
for  all  Josiah's  nerve,  and  he  was  about  to 
commence  the  interesting  zoological  process 
known  as  "  squeezing  the  bears  "  (in  other 
words,  to  demand  the  impossible  feat  of 
delivering  the  seed  of  which  he  was  the 
nominal  purchaser),  when  his  eye  fell  on 
Renter's  message  ;  and  as  he  read,  the  room 
swam  round  him. 

"  Captain  Jenkinson  to  see  you,  sir." 

At  any  other  time  Josiah  would  have 
replied  with  one  of  the  numerous  excuses 
which  people  find  for  invisibility  to  an  im- 
pecunious relation,  but  at  present  he  was  too 
confused  to  do  more  than  gaze  stupidly  at 
his  visitor,  who  had  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  derk,  and  took  a  chair  without 
waiting  to  be  invited. 

Captain  Jenkinson  wore  a  beard  trimmed 
iu  tlie  naval  style  known  as  "  torpedo- 
fashion,"  but  his  dress  showed  none  of  a 
sailor's  neatness.  On  his  jacket,  some  buttons 
were  odd  and  some  were  missing,  whilst  the 
whole  suit  gave  evidence  of  having  suffered 
many  things  from  the/^lementa ;  his  eyes 
were  shaded  by         J^aQ^Ml^'he  house 
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badge  bad  disappeared  ;  bis  biien,  what  there 
was  to  be  seen  of  it,  was  frajed  and  grubby; 
his  boots  were  cracked,  also  he  exhaled  au 
atmosphere  of  rank  cigaxa.  Altogether, 
Captaia  Jenkinson.  presented  au  out-at- 
elbow  appearance,  as  he  sat  regarding  the 
drag  merchant  with  a  half-defiant,  half- 
curious  air.  At  length,  feeling  the  silence 
oppressive — 

"  Jos,"  he  said  emphatically,  "  I'm  stony 
broke  : " 

Josiab  started  and  esclaiuicd  irritably : 
"Aud  a  man  who  gets  druuk  on  duty  de- 
serves to  be  !  "—an  amiable  allusion  to  the 
captain's  recent  pfling-up  of  a  coasting  tramp, 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  his  certificate. 

"  I  suppose  it's  only  by  his  own  brother 
that  a  man  need  expect  to  be  hit  when  he's 
down,"  growled  the  other,  *'  But  I  say,  Jos, 
I'm  absolutely  and  completely  broke." 

"  So  am  I !  " 

"  You  !  Why,  the  Financial  Blackmailer 
calls  you  a  '  Napoleon  of  Finance  ! '  I  read 
it  myself  just  now  in  the  clerk's  office." 

"  Napoleon  be  hanged  !  "  was  the  testy 
reply.  "  Here,  read  that ! "  and  Josiah 
pushed  the  newspaper  across  to  his  brother, 
pointing  to  tlie  telegram  from  Barbadoes. 

The  captain  read  and  re-read  the  paragraph, 
then  laying  it  down :  "  Well,  it  reads  all . 
straightforward  enough.    What's  the  matter 
with  it  ?  " 

"  Matter  enough  ! "  retorted  the  drug 
merchant.  "Why,  this  infernal  Jane  (nid 
Elizabeth  will  spoil  the  game  I've  been  play- 
ing for  the  last  three  montlis.  The  price 
has  dropped  a  few  points  already,  and  the 
moment  she's  sighted  off  the  Lizard  there'll 
be  a  slump  in  the  market.  Matter,  indeed  !  " 
aud  he  snorted  contemptuously. 

The  derelict  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"  Yea  I "  roared  his  brother,  "  you'll 
whistle  for  your  grub  soon,  when  I'm  going 
through  the  Court." 

The  sailor  rose  and  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  the  small  office.  Then  having  opened 
the  baize  door  and  looked  out,  he  shnt  it 
carefully  and  drew  his  chair  close  to  the 
explosive  Josiab. 

"  Jos,"  impressively,  "  that  ship's  got  to 
be  stopped  ! " 

"  Yes,  ves  !  What's  the  use  of  saying 
that  ?    Who's  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Name  the  figure,  and  I'm  the  man." 

"  Yon,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yonr  *  drank-on-duty '  brothef." 
And  as  Josiah  gasped  with  the  effort  to 

realise  the  situation,  Sam  continued  :  "  Look 
here,  I  know  these  four-mas tera— two  hun- 


dred knots  the  most  you'll  get  out  of  them. 
From  Barbadoes  it's  three-and-a-half  thou- 
sand miles,  more  or  less — that's  a  good 
twenty  days'  sail.  When  does  it  say  she 
left  ?  Ah  !  the  first ;  so  she  can't  pass  the 
Lizard  before  the  twentieth,  and  it's  now 
the  eighteenth.  Well,  how  much  shall  we 
say?"  ■ 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

Sam  laughed  derisively. 

"  Say  a  thousand,  then,"  suggested  Josiah 
with  a  somewhat  injured  air. 

"  No  !  ten  thousand,  and  dirt-cheap,  too," 
was  the  firm  reply ;  and  as  Josiah  made  a 
gesture  of  deprecation,  Sam  led  his  trump- 
card  :  "  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  risk 
penal  servitude  for  nothing  ?  " 
.  "  Penal  servitude !  "  echoed  Josiah  faintly. 

"Yes,  Dartmoor  bogs  or  Portland 
quarries  I "  And  he  chuckled,  as  Josiah 
visibly  shivered.  "  Of  course,  if  you're 
afraid,  just  say  so,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  things  had  gob  pretty 
near  tlie  knuckle  for  both  of  us." 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  exactly  the 
positions  of  the  two  brothers  had  become 
reversed  within  the  last  few  minutes.  The 
"  Napoleon  of  Finance,"  as  the  plan  was 
unfolded,  had  grown  palpably  limper  and 
flabbier.  His  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
longer  diffident  with  the  burden  of  a  favour 
to  be  solicited,  towered  as  it  were  above  him. 
His  back  stifTened,  as  with  sparkling  eye  he 
strode  feverishly  up  and  down  the  little 
room,  the  while  he  poured  forth  his  scheme 
in  a  flood  of  technicalities  of  which  Josiah 
only  half  grasped  the  meaning. 

"  See,  now  !  This  is  tlie  river-mouth,  with 
the  North  Foreland  just  here  ;  "  and  with  a 
pencil  he  rapidly  sketched  a  chart  of  the 
Thames  estuary  on  the  newspaper.  "  She'll 
likely  lie-to  for  her  pilot  and  a  tug  in  the 
Downs.  Then  she'll  round  the  Foreland 
with  the  flood  tide  and  come  np  the  Edin- 
burgh Channel.  Here's  the  Edinburgh 
Channel — Edinburgh  Hghtship  at  one  end, 
Black  Deep  at  the  other,  between  the 
Shingles  and  the  Long  Sand.  Proper  course, 
s'far  as  I  remember  just  now,  is  head  for 
Black  Deep  light,  leaving  the  Shingles  on  the 
port-hand.  There's  a  beacon  on  the  Shingles 
during  the  day,  and  a  gas-buoy  at  night — 
gas-buoy  fiash  and  dark,  what  the  Trinity 
House  men  call  *  occulting.'  Now,  the 
flood  tide  on  the  fifteenth  wDl  run  strongest 
about  midnight  —  anyhow,  that's  near 
enough.  Now,  suppose  that  it  should 
happen  (mind,  I  only  say  suppose)  that  that 
gas-buoy  had  shi^^e(|^ha]fj{ji^le  ,^uth  of 
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its  bertli,  wlicii  that  four-masted  hooker  was 
about  ?  "Well,  up  she'll  come  on  the  top  of 
the  tide,  and  rounding  the  buoy,  fetch  up 
hard  and  fast  on  the  Shingles.  If  her  niasts 
don't  go  there  and  then,  with  the  flood 
tide  running  strong,  and  the  least  little  bit 
of  a  wind  from  the  north  or  nor'-east,  it'll 
be  as  much  as  tliey  can  do  to  get  the  crew 
off  before  she  breaks  up,  let  alone  the  stuff 
she's  carrying,  for  all  their  rockets  and  life- 
boats.   Well  I  know  that  bank  1 " 

"  AVas  that  where  you  ran  ashore  before, 
and  ?  "  commenced  Josiah  innocently. 

The  other  turned  on  him  savagely.  His 


mouth  was  bard  ;uid  tbcre  was  a  stiff  look 
about  the  "  torpedo  "  heard. 

"  You  let  that  atone,  now  !  Maybe  T  hav<i 
been  starving,  and  maybe  you  have  chucked 
me  a  few  odd  sovereigns  during  the  last 
year,  and  perhaps  you've  made  me  know  it, 
too ;  but  it's  my  turn  now,  You  can't  do 
without  me,  so  you'd  best  be  civil.  If  I'm 
to  see  this  thing  through,  I've  got  to  be  boss, 
and  don't  you  forget  it !  What's  more, 
you've  got  to  find  some  of  the  ready  to  go 
on  with. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  This  very 
timidly. 

"A  fiver  for  exes,  aiul  another  to  get 
myself  some  decent  slops,  and  three  more  of 
them  for  a  boat." 


Sam  fingered  the  notes  with  the  daintiness 
of  one  long  a  stranger  to  their  crisp  rustle, 
then,  cramming  them  into  his  breast-pocket, 

exclaimed — 

"  As  soon  as  I'm  a  bit  decent,  I'm  off  to 
Eritli  to  hunt  up  any  ship's  lifeboat  that's 
going  cheap.  I'll  send  you  a  wire  to  meet 
me  at  Margate  to-morrow  or  next  day ; 
and  if  I  want  any  more  for  exes,  you've  got 
to  stand  to  it.  Now,  so  long !  Show  a 
little  pluck,  man  ;  and  remember,"  his  mouth 
hardened  again,  "  we've  got  to  sink  or  swim 
together— io^e^/ier,  mind  !  " 

Josiah's  mental  faculties  had  lost  some  of 
their  poise  during  the 
luaT'ch  of  recent  events, 
but  this  unwonted 
phase  of  his  brother's 
character,  the  ship- 
master's resource,  its 
tyranny,  its  brutality 
even,  did  little  to  re- 
store their  balance. 

As  Sam  stood  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  smile 
which  had  something 
of  contempt  in  it,  bis 
hand  resting  on  the 
door-knob,  Josiah  rose 
stiffly  and  tried  to 
speak. 

"Very  well,"  was  all 
he  could  find  to  say  in 
retniTi,  and  as  the  door 
closed  behind  the  re- 
suscitated man  of 
action,  he  unlocked  a 
spirit-stand  and  helped 
himself  with  a  trem- 
bling hand. 

Meanwhile  the  sailor 
passed  through  the 
outer  olRce,  his  jaunty  air  in  such  marked 
contrast  to  the  diffident  and  almost  timid 
order  of  his  arrival  as  to  cause  much  won- 
derment among  the  clerks.  As  he  clattered 
down  the  stairs  into  Mincing  Lane,  a  re- 
miniscence of  an  old  sea-air  mingled  with 
the  noise  of  the  tmific  as  it  floated  up 
through  the  half-opened  window  : — 

"Aa  I  was  up  I'nradise  Street; 

With  a  heave-ho !  Itlow  the  man  down ! " 

II. 

Thm  small  crowd  of  idlers  who  had  stood 
upon  tiie  promenade  which  fronts  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Deal,  watcbing  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  small  lug-rigged  boat  as  it  approiiched 
the  shore,  slowlv  dispersed  whenithe  little 

Hosled  by  Google 


riijiidly  ;^keti;lK'd  ti  chart  of 
tin;  Thaiiiea  estuary," 
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craft,  having  dropped  her  mainsail,  grounded 
on  the  shingle,  and  her  occupants  leaped  out 
and  began  to  scramble  up  the  steep,  shelving 
beach. 

The  passengers  were  two  in  miinber,  both 
elderly  men  and  both  distiiignished  by  the 
nautical  blue  doth  caps  which  are  commonly 
assumed  for  some  unexplained  reason  by 
liind.snien.  even  of  the  most  terrestrial  type, 
when  they  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
One  of  them  carried,  suspended  from  his 
forefinger,  a  string  of  infant  whiting,  while 
the  other  bore  under  his  arm  a  well-worn 
naval  telescope. 

"  Well,  Jos,"  jemarked  he  of  the  telescope, 
as  the  pair  reached  the  summit  of  the  beach 
and  turned  to  gaze  out  across  the  Downs, 
where  half-a-dozen  coasters  rode  at  anchor, 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  that  if  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
funker,  you've  at  least  got  a  sailor's  gizzard. 
If  you  couldn't  stand  a  bit  of  a  swell,  we 
should  be  regularly  up  a  tree." 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you  mean 
by  a  funker,"  retorted  the  other  sulkily. 
'*  Haven't  I  agreed  to  do  all  that  you  suggest, 
to  risk  my  life  and  litierty  in  this  accursed 
venture,  and  to  pay  you  a  fabulcus  sum  for 
your  part  in  it  ?  Funker,  indeed  ! "  and  he 
scowled  malevolently  at  the  dripping  trophies 
of  the  angle  that  dangled  from  his  hnger. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  cock,"  responded 
the  first  speaker,  whom  the  astute  reader  has 
doubtless  recognised  as  our  old  friend  Captain 
Jenkinson.  "  Don't  ^ou  get  your  back  up 
about  nothing,  but  just  you  attend  to  my 
instructions.  Now,  you  see,  when  you  want 
to — hallo  !  what's  this  rounding  the  point 
there  ?  "  and  the  gallant  captain,  all  On  the 
alert  in  a  moment,  pointed  his  telescope  at 
a  dark  speck  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
which  had  just  made  its  appearance  round 
the  promontory. 

"  It's  a  tug,"  he  remarked  after  a  mo- 
ment's scrutiny,  "  and  she's  got  a  tow  rope 
astern—and  here  comes  a — yes,  by  Jingo ! 
it's  a  four-masted  ship — that's  her,  Jca,  that's 
our  friend  right  enough." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Josiah  doiibtfuliy,  "she's 
not  the  only  four-maeted  ship  in  the  world, 
is  she?" 

**  No,  I  suppose  not,"  growled  the  captain, 
"  but  she's  the  only  one  that  has  passed 
Dungeness.  However,  we'll  stroll  down  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  her  make  her  number.  Let  me 
see,"  he  meditated,  consulting  an  entry  in  his 
pocket-book,  "  B.T.L.W.,  I  ttiink  it  is — yes, 
that's  right." 

In  half  an  hour  the  two  vessels  had 


reached  the  anuhorage,  the  tall,  stately  ship, 
with  her  long,  grey  hull  with  its  white  streak 
and  painted  poits,  her  lofty  masts,  her  long 
yards  and  intricate  web  of  rigging,  creeping 
along  in  the  wake  of  the  smoky,  bumptious 
little  tug  ;  and  just  as  the  pair  came  abreast 
of  Lloyd's  station,  a  string  of  bright-coloured 
flags  ran  up  and  fluttered  gaily  from  the 
ship's  peak. 

"B.T.L.W.,"  muttered  the  captain,  re- 
moving hia  eyes  from  the  telescope  and  peer- 
ing triumphantly  in  his  brother's  drawn  face. 
"  What  do  you  make  of  her  ? "  he  continued, 
addrrasing  a  jersey-clad  sea-monster  who 
was  examining  the  vessel  through  a  pocket- 
telescope.  "  She's  a  large  vessel,  isn't  she  ? 
Comes  from  Australia,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  sea-monster  closed  his  telescope  de- 
liberately and  regarded  the  two  brothers 
with  that  air  of  ineifable  and  contemptuous 
condescension  which  the  'longshoreman  as- 
sumes when  he  addresses  a  denizen  of  the 
land. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied  in  a  hoarse  douhle- 
baffi.  "  She  ain't  no  Australian.  She's  the 
Jam  and  Mizaheth,  four  thousand  tons 
register,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  cargo  of 
linseed.  Got  enough  linseed  aboard  of  her, 
she  has,  for  to  poultice  the  entire  population 
of  Great  Britain,  sir.  She  ain't  a  fast  ship, 
sir,  d'ye  understand — no,  she  ain't  no  clipper  ; 
but  she's  a  whopper  ;  she  can  carry  some 
cargo — Lor' !  she  cmi  take  some  stuff  aboard, 
to  be  sure."  Here  the  old  man  of  the  sea 
turned  his  back  upon  the  two  conspirators 
and  resumed  his  telescopic  observations. 

"  Come  along,  Jos,"  said  the  captain, "  let's 
scoot  for  the  station.  There's  just  time  for 
us  to  catch  the  five  o'clock  to  Margate." 

III. 

"  Now,  1  call  this  very  pleasant,"  said  the 
captain  genially,  as  he  lolled  on  the  stern 
locker  of  his  newly  purchased  boat  and 
gazed  at  the  receding  harbour  and  the  long 
jetty,  whence  came  faintly  the  sound  of 
music  across  the  water.  "A  good  dinner  in- 
side, a  good  cigar,  a  fine,  steady  breeze  and  a 
tight,  handy  boat,  not  to  speak  of  the  pros- 
pect of  unlimited  dibs  in  the  immediate 
future — what  more  could  a  man  wish  for, 
eh,  Jos  ?  " 

Josiah  Jenkinson  sat  bolt  upright  on  the 
midship  thwart,  with  an  expression  of  the 
extremest  dejection,  grasping  convulsively  the 
fall  of  the  mainsheet. 

"I  suppose  this  boat  can  be  depended 
upon,  Sam  ? "  he  asked  wearily. 

"  Depended  on  I  "  ej^fe^e^  J|i^  captain. 


The  next  moment  he  saw  hia  brother  clinging  to  the  SR^^S^-CjOOglC 
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"  Why,  she's  got  a  double  teak  skin,  and 
there's  a  copper  air-case  in  each  of  the  side 
lockers.  Depended  on  !  I  tell  you,  man, 
she'll  do  anything  but  talk." 

"Weil,  we  don't  want  lier  to  do  that," 
observed  Josiali,  with  a  sour  grin. 

"No,  we  don't,"  chuckled  Samnel.  "By 
Jingo  !  what  an  evening  it  is  !  Just  look  at 
the  sunset,  my  boy,"  and  here  the  captain 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  trolled  forth  in 
a  sturdy  bass  voice — 

"Aa  1  was  walking  down  Pamcliso  Street; 
With  a  licave-ho!    lilow  tlie  iiiitn  down! 
I  mot  a  youni^  friyate  so  nice  and  so  neat, 
With  a  heitve-hu!    Blow  the  man  down  I 

'*  By  the  way,  Jos,  as  we  have  a  little  time 
to  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  rehearse  the 
programme.  You  see,  we're  heading  north- 
east, but  we're  actually  travelling  about  north 
by  west  on  the  tide  stream  ;  and  sailing  as  we 
are  now,  we  shall  make  the  buoy  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  by  which  time  it'll  be  quite 
dark.    Then  we'll  commence  operations." 

"  just  explain,  to  me  again  what  your  plan 
is,"  said  Josiah. 

"Why,  you  see,  the  Edinburgh  Channel, 
through  which  our  ship  must  pass,  lies  be- 
tween the  Long  Sand  to  the  north-east  and 
the  Sliingle  sands  to  the  south-west.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  channel  is  the  Edinburgh 
Channel  lightship,  and  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  west  end  is  the  Black  Deep  lightship. 
The  actual  end  of  the  channel  is  marked  by 
the  north-east  Shingles  gas-buoy,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ship  has  fairly  passed  that  she  alters 
her  course  to  the  south'ard.  Now,  don't  you 
sec,  if  Vie  can  move  that  buoy  to  the  south- 
east, our  precious  hooker  will  alter  her  course 
a  triile  too  soon  and  run  slap  on  to  the 
north  edge  of  the  Shingles,  just  near  the 
North  Beacon  ;  and  as  she  will  probably  run 
on  just  about  high  water  flood  tide,  she 
won't  he  likely  to  get  off  in  a  hurry." 

"  But  we  can't  move  the  buoy,  can  we  ?  " 
protested  Josiah. 

"  Of  course  we  can't,  you  chuckle-head  I  " 
responded  the  captain  impatiently.  "  Havent 
I  said  so  already  ?  But  what  we  can  do  is 
to  put  out  her  light  and  rig  up  a  little 
light  of  our  own  in  humble  imitation,  and 
this  is  how  we've  got  to  set  bo  work.  As 
soon  as  we  get  near  the  buoy,  we  take  down 
our  mainsail,  and  you  work  the  boat  along- 
side with  the  oars,  and  be  mighty  careful  you 
don't  bump  her  against  the  buoy  and  get 
stove  in.  Then  I  jump  on  to  the  buoy  and 
hang  on  to  the  cage  while  I  feel  about  for 
the  gas-pipe,  and  aa  soon  aa  I  have  found  it 


I  cut  through  it  with  this  little  brasa-worker's 
saw  and  pull  the  ends  apart. 

"Out  goes  the  light,  and  I  hail  you  to 
come  alongside  again  and  take  me  oil'— and 
mind,  while  I  am  at  work  on  the  buoy, 
you  keep  at  least  five  or  six  lengths  away 
until  I  hail  yon,  or  you  will  certainly  get 
stove  in.  Then  we  shall  make  our  first 
appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of  a 
gas-buoy,  and  please  pay  great  attention  to 
this,  as  you  will  probably  have  to  work  the 
light  while  I  attend  to  the  management  of 
the  boat.  As  we  approach  the  buoy,  you 
must  study  the  character  of  its  light.  You 
will  see  Lliat  it  appears  to  suddenly  go  out 
at  regular  intervals,  or  '  undergo  occulta- 
tion,'  as  the  Trinity  House  people  say. 
This  is  managed  by  a  small  metal  screen 
which  drops  over  the  light,  and  is  then 
raised  again,  by  a  kind  of  clockwork.  This 
particular  buoy  has,  I  find,  an  occultation 
lasting  two  seconds,  and  the  light  is  visible 
for  six ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  see  the  light 
for  sis  seconds  at  a  time,  when  it  disappears 
for  two  seconds,  then  reappeare  for  another 
six  seconds,  and  so  on.  Now,  ray  inventive 
genius  has  evolved  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment which  we  may  substitute  for  this  com- 
plicated clockwork  mechanism.  In  the  stern 
locker  you  will  find  a  common  lantern  and  a 
still  commoner  chimney-pot  hat.  Before  we 
dowse  the  glim  of  that  jolly  old  buoy  we 
shall  light  our  lantern ;  then,  when  our 
friend  appears  in  the  offing,  while  1  conduct 
the  boat  to  a  suitable  spot  (she  won't  want 
much  mau^ement,  for  with  this  breeze  she 
will  drift  just  where  I  want  her  to  go),  you 
w^ill  hold  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  the 
pot-hat  in  the  other.  You  pop  the  hat  over 
the  lantern  and  the  light  will  be  occulted  ; 
then  you  count  two  seconds  and  whisk  off 
the  hat,  letting  the  light  shine  upon  the  face 
of  the  vasty  deep.  Count  six  seconds,  and 
then  clap  on  the  hat  again,  and  out  she  goes. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Josiah  drearily. 

"  That's  right.  Yon  clap  on  the  hat, 
one — two— off.  One — two — three — four — 
five — six — on.  One— two — off,  and  so  on. 
Sure  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand,"  reiterated  Josiah. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  returned  the  captain, 
and  he  proceeded  to  Hght  a  fresh  cigar. 

About  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time 
they  left  Margate  found  our  two  philan- 
thropists but  a  few  cables  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Channel  lightship,  at  the  flashing, 
lantern  of  which  Josiah  gazed  with  the  be- 
wildered air  of  a  sou^^^^^^owl,  and 
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another  fcnenty  mimifces'  sailing  broaght  the 
boat  close  alongside  the  gas-buoj. 

At  this  new  apparition  Josiah  stared  with 
a  feeling  of  stupefaction ;  and  even  as  he 
stared,  the  light  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  bub 
before  he  had  time  to  wonder  at  its  dis- 
appearance, there  it  was  again  bobbing  and 
jijjging  abont  like  some  peculiarly  agile 
will-o'-the-wisp.  * 

Josiah  gazed  at  the  light  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  he  found  himself  following  its 
vaiiishings  and  reappearances  involuntarily — 
one— two— off  ;  one — two  -  three— four — 
five— six— on — over  and  over  again.  Pre- 
sently he  was  sharply  awakened  by  the  rattle 
of  the  falling  mainsail,  as  the  captain  let  go 
the  halyards,  and  then  an  oar  was  thrust  into 
his  hand  as  his  brother  called  out — 

"  Come,  pull  yourself  together,  Jos,  and 
help  me  to  work  her  alongside  the  buoy,  and 
don't  forget  what  I  told  yon  to  do  ;  and 
while  I  am  at  work,  you  keep  a  bright  look- 
out for  the  Jane  and  Elizabeth.  Remember, 
the  tug  carries  two  wliite  lights,  one  over  the 
other,  and  you'll  see  both  her  coloured  side- 
lights at  once,  and  both  the  side-lights  of 
the  ship.  Keep  a  good  look-out  with  your 
glasses,  and  keep  the  boat  clear  of  the  buoy 
until  you  hear  me  call.  Xow,  then,  here  we 
are." 

Josiah  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  large 
dark  object  surmounted  by  a  gleaming  light, 
swaying  about  right  over  the  boat.  Then 
there  was  a  grinding  noise,  and  the  next 
moment  ho  saw  his  brother  clinging  to  the 
great  cage,  while  his  voice  came  hoarsely  out 
of  the  gloom. 

"  Keep  the  boat  clear  !  " 

Josiah  backed  a  few  strokes  and  then  sat 
down  on  a  thwart,  and  while  the  boat  drifted 
slowly  he  watched  the  light  coming  and 
going. 

Soon  a  rasping  sound  reached  his  ear, 
growing  gradually  fainter  as  the  boat  drifted 
fnrtlier  from  the  buoy.  Still  the  hght  kept 
vanishing  and  reappearing  in  its  strange,  dis- 
quieting fashion,  until  at  length,  after  an 
occultation,  it  failed  to  appear  again,  and  all 
around  was  formless  gloom. 

The  captain's  little  saw  had  done  its  work. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  terrible  loneliness, 
Josiuh  plied  the  oars  vigorously.  But  where 
was  the  buoy  ?  In  the  black  darkness 
nothing  was  visible  but  the  winking  light  of 
the  Edinburgh  lightship  and  the  more  slowly 
repeated  glare  of  the  Black  Deep. 

The  terrified  merchant  wrenched  at  the 
oars,  shouting  aloud  his  brother's  name,  and 
peering  on  all  sides  into  the  gloom. 


Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  and  Josiah, 
looking  round,  saw  the  great  dark  shape,  no 
longer  crowned  with  light,  swinging  about 
over  the  tossing  boat. 

"  Sam  1 "  he  shouted.  "  Sam  I  aren't  you 
ready  to  come  off  ? " 

But  there  was  no  reply. 

*' Sam  !"  screamed  Josiah,  trembling  and 
sweating  with  a  horrible  dread,  "  what  are 
you  doing,  Sam  ?  " 

Just  tlien  the  pale  full  moon  peeped 
momentarily  out  of  a  bank  of  clouds,  reveal- 
ing the  painted  checkers  and  the  great  cage, 
tiie  bars  of  which  stood  out  black  against  the 
dim  sky. 

Tlare  was  no  one  on  the  hvoy. 

Josiah  slipped  off  the  thwart  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  where,  with  his  fingers 
twisted  in  bis  hair,  he  ]&j  for  a  time  alter- 
nately weeping  and  cui-sing.  Tbe  pitching 
of  tite  boat— which  was  kept  head  to  wind 
and  sea  by  her  mizzen— roiled  him  about  on 
t!ie  bottom  boards  as  though  he  had  been  a 
half-filled  sack,  so  that  presently  for  very 
weariness  lie  was  fain  to  pull  himself  up  on 
to  a  thwart,  on  which  he  sat  staring  moodily 
and  dreamily  into  the  darkness. 

To  do  Josiah  justice,  he  was  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother  ;, 
indeed,  if  that  ancient  mariner  could  have 
contrived  to  effect  his  decease  under  some- 
what more  opportune  circumstances,  it  is 
even  possible  that  the  event  misht  have 
been  hailed  by  the  "Napoleon  of  Finance" 
with  some  degree  of  rehef.  But  to  perish 
thus  ingloriously  while  the  plot  was  but 
half  carried  out  

Arrived  at  this  point  in  his  meditations, 
Josiah  was  recalled  abruptly  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation  by  a  phenomenon  the 
observation  of  which  set  his  heart  bounding 
and  his  limbs  trembling.  Away  on  the 
eastern  horizon  there  had  appeared  two 
bright  lights  like  fixed  stars,  one  immediately 
above  the  other.  Just  below  there  was 
another  pair,  but  side  by  side,  one  I'ed  and 
one  green,  while  even  as  he  watched  them 
Josiah  saw  -yet  another  pair  of  lights,  also 
red  and  green,  appear  quite  close  to  those  he 
had  first  noticed. 

The  meaning  of  these  lights  could  not  be 
mistaken  by  Josiah  after  the  captain's  repeated 
explanations.  Here,  then,  he  thought,  after 
all  his  trouble  and  distress,  and  all  the  risk 
he  had  faced,  was  this  accursed  ship  freighted 
with  ruin  and  disgrace  for  him,  calmly  head- 
ing for  her  destination  "while  ho  sat,  an  idle 
spectator,  to  watch  her  pass.  As  he  con- 
tinued thus,  ^H^th^his^g^^MJl^Jupon  the 
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adviiiiciiig  lights,  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  tlie  appearance  of  a  tall,  dark  object  which 
seeiued  to  start  out  of  the  gloom  and  creep 
towards  the  boat.  As  it  approached  and 
slowly  passed  close  by,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  a  lofty  post  or  column  apparently 
implanted  in  the  water  and  surmounted  by  a 
great  St.  Andrew's  cross.  The  astonishment 
with  which  he  had  viewed  the  apparition 
now  gave  place  to  a  very  different  feeling. 
This  strange,  uncanny  object  was  evidently 
the  Xortlx  Beacon  of  which  his  brother  had 
spoken,  and  its  presence,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  apparently  swept  by  the  boat, 
showed  that  tbo  latter  was  drifting,  as  the 
captain  had  predicted  it  would,  just  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  wanted  to  go,  and 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  Josiah  to  carry 
out  his  diabolical  scheme. 

As  soon  as  he  realised  this,  he  commenced 
to  take  the  necessary  steps.  The  lantern 
was  still  burning  in  a  box  in  the  stern  sheets, 
and  beside  it  lay  the  hat.  Having  mixed 
and  consumed  a  stiff  jorum  of  whisky~and- 
water  to  steady  his  qnivering  nerves,  he  took 
up  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  the  hat  in 
the  other,  and  suddenly  held  the  former  up 
towards  the  advancing  vessels. 

"  One  —  two  —  three  —  four — live — six — 
on ! "  and  the  hat  was  slipped  on  over  the  light. 

"  One— two— off ! "  and  the  light  was 
once  more  uucovered. 

"  One  —  two  —  three  —  four — five  — six — 
on  ! "  and  the  light  was  again  occulted,  to 
imppear  after  another  two  seconds  had  been 
counted. 

In  tliis  way  half  an  hour  was  consumed, 
Josiali's  aching  arm  becoming  more  and 
more  automatic  in  its  action,  while  his  senses 
became  gradnally  dulled  by  a  kind  of  auto- 
hypnotism. 

By  this  time  the  starboard  lights  of  the 
two  vessels  had  vanished  as  the  broadsides 
were  presented  to  the  boat,  and  Josiah  had 
been  obliged  to  creep  round  from  the  star- 
board side  to  the  port  bow  to  follow  them  as 
they  passed  westward.  But  they  were  very 
near  now. 

As  the  tug  rolled,  the  light  from  her  cabin 
skylights  could  be  seen  at  intervals,  and  the 
churning  of  her  paddles  was  distinctly  audible 
to  the  wrecker  in  his  boat,  while  from  the 
ship  there  came  down  the  wind  the  sound  of 
a  rollicking  chorus  mingled  with  the  drone 
of  an  accordion.  Evidently  a  forecastle 
concert  was  in  progress. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  report  like  the  crack 
of  a  rifle,  followed  immediately  by  a  rumbling 
crash.    The  chorus  and  the  sound  of  the 


accordion,  ceased  abruptly  and  were  succeeded 
by  a  confused  uproar  of  voices,  above  which 
could  be  heard  a  hollow  roar  as  an  officer 
shouted  an  order  through  a  speaking-trumpet. 
Josiah  crouched,  breathless  and  snaking,  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  staring  at  the  twinkling 
lights,  which  had  now  begun  to  move  about 
the  ship,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  horror 
and  satisfaction.  He  watched  the  tug  round 
to  and  run  alongside  her  consort,  and  pre- 
sently he  saw  her  port  and  masthead  lights 
creeping  away  towards  the  Black  Deep 
lightship.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
dark  sky  was  rent  by  a  streak  of  fire  as  a 
rocket  soared  up  from  the  stranded  ship. 
While  the  dull  boom  of  its  explosion  was 
yet  in  his  ears,  and  the  sparks  still  floated 
aloft,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  felt  his 
head  swimming  and  his  eyes  growir^  dim, 
and  he  sank  insensible  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat, 

^><  4  D:  *  « 

"  Alloy,    there  I  —  anyone   aboard  that 

boat  ?  " 

Josiah  sat  up  on  the  boat's  floor,  then 
pulled  himself  into  a  kneeling  position  so 
that  his  eyes  were  just  above  the  gunwale. 

A  few  yards  away  a  small  cutter-rigged 
smack  was  hove-to  while  her  skipper  hailed 
the  boat.  The  dawn  had  broken  grey  and 
cold  ;  a  leaden  sky  hanging  over  a  leaden  sea, 
with  a  faint  line  of  sombre  grey  far  away 
in  the  south,  furnished  a  prospect  that  was 
not  inspiriting. 

"  Is  it  far  to  Margate  ?  "  inquired  Josiah. 

"Good  ten  moile,"  was  the  encouraging 
answer, 

"  How  long  will  it  t-ake  me  to  get  there  ?  " 

"  How  long  ?  "  repeated  the  man,  with  a 
faint  grin,  "  why,  yer  won't  never  get  there. 
You'll  drift  out  to  sea  and  die  of  starvation. 
Now  look  here !  I'll  tow  yer  right  into 
MaT^ate  Harbour  for  foive  barb — take  it  or 
leave  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Josiah. 

The  man  clawed  at  the  boat  with  a  long 
boat-hook  and  asked — 

"  Will  yer  stay  in  the  boat  or  will  yer 
come  aboard  us  ?  " 

Josiah  stood  up  shivering  and  looked  at 
the  smack.  From  her  grimy  chimney  a 
cheerful  little  cloud  of  blue  smoke  issued  and 
wandered  away  to  leeward,  and  a  man  whose 
head  and  shoulders  protruded  through  the 
tiny  companion-hatch,  was  masticating  de- 
liberately, while  he  grasped  in  his  hand  a 
large  blue  mug  containing  something  that 
steamed, 

"  I'll  come  aboi^,rdypf  ^^ii,^^!i;i4  |l^siah. 
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IV. 

The  next  morning  Josiah's  breach  of  his 
usual  punctuality  was  the  subject  of  some 
remark  in  the  olfico.  Indeed,  it  was  nearly 
one  o'clock  when,  considerably  less  neat  and 
spruce  than  usual,  he  appeared  and,  passing 
to  his  room,  rang  for  the  senior  clerk.  Obey- 
ing with  the  morning's  correspondence,  he 
brought  in  the  last  yard  unrolled  from  the 
tape-machine,  and  on  this  Josiah  pounced 
with  avidity.  As  the  clerk  was  sorting  the 
papers,  an  exclamation  from  the  broker  made 
him  look  up.    Josiah  was  much  agitated,  and 


He  started  to  read  with  a  languid  interest 
until  on  the  third  page  he  saw — 

"  Ship  Ashoeb  off  Maegatb. 

"  A  Mysterious  Sailor. 

"  Our  Margate  correspondent  telegraphs  : 
Early  this  morning,  in  response  to  signals 
from  the  Black  Deep  lightship,  which  is 
stationed  at  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh 
Channel  (the  usual  route  for  ingoing  vessels), 
the  Margate  lifeboat  Quiver  proceeded  to 
the  Shingles  sand,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  American  barque  WTiite  Cloud,  laden  with 


"  '  la  it  far  to  Jfargatc  V  '  " 


the  tape  performed  strange  gyrations  in  his 
hand  as  he  held  it  out. 

"  Have  I  read  this  aright,  Mr.  Sales  ? 
What's  the  name  of  the  ship  ?  " 

"  The  Jane  and  Elisabeth  from  Buenos 
Ayres  passed  Gravesend  this  morning,"  read 
Sales  stolidly. 

"Will  you  send  out  for  an  evening  paper?" 

Sales  passed  through  the  baize  door  and 
despatched  a  junior  for  the  paper,  which  a 
boy  w"as  already  crying  in  the  streets.  "  Bring 
two  while  you're  about  it,"  he  said,  in  view 
of  Josiah's  evident  inability  to  tackle  the 
morning's  work  at  present. 


hides  from  Rio,  was  fast  ashore  on  the  north 
edge.  The  captain  and  all  hands  were 
rescued,  but  aU  attempts  at  salvage  have  been 
fruitless. 

"  {Later.) 

'*  The  While  Cloud  was  in  tow  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster,  and  when  the  cable  parted  from 
the  violent  shock  with  whicli  she  took  the 
ground,  the  tug  steamed  off  for  assistance. 
Ko  attempt  was  made  to  tow  the  ship  off 
the  hank,  as  it  was  evident,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  lay,  that  all  efforts  with 
that  object  would  b&-^ugelesg.i  and  it  is 
feared  that  shipstwilly  WQ^fttee  a  total 
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wreck.  It  is  coujectureJ  tliat  the  gaa-buoy, 
which  was  anchored  in  the  fair-way  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Shingles,  had  in  some  way 
become  shifted,  so  leading  the  barque  on  to 
the  sands.  It  is  understood  that  the  Trinity 
House  authoritiffi  have  been  communicated 
with. 

"  The  tug,  ill  returning  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  picked  up  a  man  swimming  near  the 
Shingles  in  a  very  exhausted  condition.  He 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  ^Yhite  Cloud,  who  had  probably  fallen 
overboard  when  she  grounded  with  so  much 
force.  But  on  b^ug  conveyed  to  the  Mar- 
gate dep6t  of  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners' 
Society,  he  was  not  recognised  by  any  of 
the  rescued  men.  His  nnderelothing  was 
marked  '  S.  Jcnkiuson,'  and  from  other  in- 
dications he  is  believed  to  follow  the  sea. 
In  spite  of  every  care  and  attention,  his  con- 
dition, as  a  result  of  the  cold  and  exposure 
he  had  evidently  endured,  remained  too 
critical  to  allow  him  to  afford  any  explanation 


of  his  presence  in  the  water.  This  must, 
therefore,  remain  a  mystery  for  the  present." 
«  *  «  «  « 

Lazily  Sales  begtm  to  wonder  whether 
there  could  be  any  possible  connection  be- 
tween the  half  -  drowned  sailor  and  his 
employer's  brother,  when  he  jumped  and 
dropped  the  newspaper  as  a  sharp  report 
penetrated  the  baize  door.  He  ran  and 
knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer;  and  when 
he  tried  the  handle,  the  bolt  was  shot.  The 
added  weight  of  his  two  juniors  made  the 
door  shiver,  and  with  a  more  strenuous 
thrust  it  gave,  and  the  doorway  framed  their 
white  faces  as  they  paused  for  tlie  air  to  cleai'. 
Then  as  the  smoke  rolled  into  the  outer 
office,  Josiah  was  seen  huddled,  an  inverte- 
brate mass,  across  the  desk,  a  revolver  just 
dropping  from  his  hand.  A  clean-punchcd 
hole  between  the  ej'es  was  the  source  of  a 
little  stream,  splashed  in  darker  red  across 
the  pink  sheet  of  the  newspaper. 

Josiah  had  found  his  pluck  at  last. 


TWO  ROSES. 

'jpHIS  is  the  rose  she  wore  upon  her  breast, 

And  this  the  one  that  nestled  in  her  hair; 
Were  ever  flowers  of  earth  so  richly  blest 
As  these  two  roses  were? 

The  perfume  of  her  hair,  her  bosom's  sigh 

Still,  still  in  this  rose  and  in  that  one  dwells  ; 

The  roses  of  all  other  Junes  must  die, 
She  made  these  immortelles ! 

M.   HEDDERWICK  BROWNE. 
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INEXl'LICAKf.K  . 


FiKST  DiSAi'FOiNTED  AuTHOK :  Isn't  it  awfuI  what  stories  these  editors  print  nowadays  ? 
Srcond  Ditto  :  Tee,  1  know !    It  beats  me  why  they  don't  take  ours. 


CUPID  AND  THE  PAINT-BRUSH, 
P.  G.  Wodnhouse. 

Makjorib  waB  sitting  under  the  cedar  on  the 
tennis-lawD.  It  eeemed  to  me  that  the  hest  Tvay 
of  spending  my  morning  would  be  to  go  and  sit 
under  the  cedar  on  the  tennis-lawn,  too. 

"  Good  morning,"  I  said  as  I  came  up.  I  had 
Reen  her  before,  but  "  Good  morning  "  is  such  an 
excellent  conversational  gambit. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Marjorie.  She  marked 
with  a  finger'  her  place  in  the  book  she  was 
reading,  and  tried  to  impress  me  with  the  idea 
that  she  was  busy,  but  couid  give  me  two  minutes 
if  I  hftd  Eoniethiiig  of  exceptional  importance 
to  say. 

I  declined  to  encourage  this  absurd  attitude.  1 
took  away  her  book  kindly  but  firmly,  laid  it 
down  on  the  grass  out  of  her  reach,  and  began. 

"Marjorie,"  I  said. 

Fioiii  constantly  jjlaying  Juliet  to  ray  Romeo, 
Mai-jorie  has  developed  a  habit  of  reading  my 
thoughts,  which  at  times  I  find  distinctly  incon- 
venient. 

"  I  should  make  you  wretched,"  she  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I  politely.  "  Besides,  what 
are  you  doing  now  but  making  me  wretched?  " 

"You  don't  know  what  I'm  like,  really,  or  you 
wouldn't""  " 

"  Persevere  ?  Of  course  I  should.  I  know 
umch  better  than  you  what's  good  for  you.  Think 
how  much  older  1  am.  We  were  made  for  one 
another." 
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Marjorie  appeared  to  ponder. 

"  Say  the  word,"  1  added  encouragingly.  Mar- 
jorie and  I  have  known  each  other  since  I  was  in 
sailor  suits. 

"  You'd  hate  the  sight  of  me  in  a  couple  of 
years,"  said  she. 

"  By  that  time  you  would  adore  me  bo  passion- 
ately that  you  wouldn't  notice  it.  I  am  an 
acquired  taste  *,  but  once  acquired,  never  lost." 

"  You  know  it  wouldn't  do,  really." 

"May  I  ask  why  on  earth  not?  I  wish  we 
could  manage  this  affair  without  ai^ument.  I 
hate  arguing." 

"So  do  I," 

"Then  why  argue?  Agree  with  me — and  all 
shall  be  forgiven." 

"  Will  it  make  you  conceited  if  I  tell  you 
something?" 

"  Impossible." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  you  I  object  to.  It's  the  being 
married  at  all — just  yet."  The  last  two  words 
were  added  as  a  species  of  afterthought. 

"Now,  that  is  a  concesBioo,  My  suit,  then,  1 
take  it,  is  practically  smiled  upon  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it  would  make  you  conceit^." 

"  Not  at  all.  Merely  natural  gratification. 
What  is  your  objection  to  marriage  in  the 
abstract?  Tell  me  the  worst.  Are  you  a 
woman  with  a  raissiou  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  am,  in  a  way.  I  want  to 
paint." 

"  But  " 

"  I  knew  you  would  sa*>tliat.    Don't  be  silly. 
Hosted  by  VjQOgle 
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I  mean  paint  pictures,  of  course.  You  shouldn't 
twist  people's  meanings.  It's  a  very  bad  habit. 
Will  you  please  pass  me  my  book  ?  " 

I  deliberately  moved  the  inconvenient  volume 
still  further  i)nt  of  the  way  with  my  foot.  Such  a 
request  at  sucb  a  moment  was  simply  impertinent, 
and  1  ignored  it, 

"Will  you  give  me  niy  book,  please?" 

"No.  Couldn't  you  go  on  painting  when  you 
were  Mrs.  Me?" 

"Of  course  not.    I  should  get  lazy." 


kncoi;iim;in'<;. 

Snapshot  Maniac  to  Rackk:  Could  you— aw~-kindly 
ia  the  best  part  of  the  track  to  get  a  enapshot 

"  We  could  work  together.   I  also  am  an  artist 
of  peculiar  merit." 
"  You?" 

"Decidedly.  You  didn't  see  the  commerits  of 
ti}u  Press  on  my  laet  year's  Academy  picture, 
ilieu?" 

"  No.    Did  you  ?  " 

"  No.  That,  however,  was  simply  because 
there  was  no  such  picture.  Painting,  however,  is 
a  game  which  two  can  play  at.  Do  you  know 
wliat  my  initials  are  ?    K.  A," 


"Well?" 

"  Well,  if  that  is  not  an  omen,  what  is  an 
omen?  Tell  me  that.  Now,  look  here,  Marjorie, 
we  are  going  to  make  a  sporting  bargain.  We 
will  each  paint  a  pictui'e  for  the  Academy  this 
year,  and  whoever  paints  the  better  one  has  his 
or  her  (it  is  not  likely  to  be  her)  way  in  the 
matter.    Do  you  ngree  ?  " 

"  Who  is  to  judge  ?  " 

"  We  will  buttonhole  the  President  and  get  his 
private  opinion.  Only  you  must  not  sign  your 
Tame,  of  course. 
These  Academicians, 
you  know,  they'd 
give  the  verdict  to  a 
lady  without  a 
second  look.  Now 
do  you  agree  ?" 

"  Very  well.  It's 
very  silly." 

"Silly!  Good 
gracious!  It's  a  life 
and  death  matter  to 
me.  That  is  ail  I 
want  to  say.  You 
may  now  go  on  read- 
ing that  very  worth- 
less book,  I've  lost 
your  place." 

Marjorie  left  next 
day.  A  fortnight 
later  I  met  her  In 
town.  I  was  coming 
down  the  steps  of 
my  club,  and  our 
ways,  by  some  ex- 
traordinary coinci- 
dence, hapijened  to 
lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"  How  does  the 
picture  progress  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  Personally 
I  have  chosen  an 
allegorical  subject. 
I  call  it  'Wait^ 
ing;  " 

"That  is  original." 
"Isn't  it?  Origin- 
ality is  quite  a  hobby 
of  mine.  I  intend 
to  represent  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady 
dressed  in  a  neat 
creation  of  white, 
standing  on  a  rustic 
bridge  with  her 
back  to  a  rather  sweet  thing  in  'I'urneresque 
sunsets." 

"  I  see.    And  how  does  the  title  apply  ?  " 

"  Slie  is  sujiposed  to  be  waiting  for  a  gentleman 
to  whom  she  is  devotedly  attached.  He  is  at 
present  not  in  sight.  But  in  one  corner  of  the 
canvas  an  angel  form,  in  whom  the  acute  obsserver 
will  readily  I'ecognise  Pame,  heralds  hie  approach 
with  a  lew  notes  from  a  gold  trumpet.  An 
expression  of  intenf>c  but  natural  gratification 
shines  on  the  face  Oiii^Ji§..b^fHlti^iyj^^lady." 


tell  me  before  you  start  which 
of  a  howling  cropper? 
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Here  we  are  sit  your  door,  and 
I  will  take  niy  wounded  self  off 
in  a,  liaiiRom," 

Sending-in  day  canie  and 
went,  and  one  morning  I  called 
at  the  SoniervilleB'  and  asked 
to  see  Marjorie.  The  butler 
tliought  she  was  in  the  drawing- 
rooui.  The  reat  of  the  family 
weie  out,  but  she  had  stopped 
at  home.  Should  he  tell  her 
tliat  I  had  called?  I  said  that 
there  was  iio  necessity  to  an- 
nounce me.  I  would  go  to  the* 
drawing-room. 

1  knocked  steadfly  attliedoor 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
(_it  may  have  been  less)  and 
tlien  went  in.   At  first  the  room 


TUK  OM.Y  WAV. 

\  icAi;:  And  bow's  tbe  wife  this 

iiioniiiift,  Thoinpaon? 
1  iioMTsox  :   Wuss,   sir.  Doctor 
'e's  bin,  jin'  V  sez  she  inun  wear 
a  refrigerator    s'long  as  this 
(lamp  weather  lasts, 


IT  AIX  DKl'EXna  ! 

Etukt.  :  Mmiiiiiii,  why  is  the  wife  nt  a 

Mamma  ;  liecuitse  that  is  her  title. 
Ethbi,  :  But  can't  people  see  that  she's 
a  lady  without  being  told  so? 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"And  how  is  yours  getting  on, 
and  what  is  it  to  be  ? 

"  I  am  painting  a  landscape.'' 

"With  figures?" 

"  Thei'e's  a  cow  in  one  comer." 

"Nothing  else?" 

"  No." 

"Then  I  feel  secure.  The  Presi- 
:tent,  wavering  between  the  merits 
of  our  resi>ective  laiidscn pes,  wil I 
I'eniembcr  iny  beautiful' young  lady, 
and  the  thing  will  be  done.  I  see 
liim  at  this  moment,  his  face  one 
large  expanse  of  admiration." 

"  Indeed  V  " 

"  Yes.  Now  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  you  woiUd  like  to 
retire  from  the  contest  and  acknow- 
ledge my  superiority?" 

"I  sliail  di.'  nothing  of  the  sort. 
1  don't  believe  you  are  jiainting  a 
picture  at  all.  i  don't  believe  you 
can  paint " 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Somer- 
ville,'"  I  said.  "After  tliat,  you  will 
hardly  expect  uie  to  s^jeak  to  you. 
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Beemed  empty.  Then  I  noticed  a  limp  form  ou 
the  Kofa.  it  was  Mavjorie,  and  she  was  crying. 
I  can  stand  a  goott  many  things,  hut  one  of  llie 
things  which  I  cannot  stand  is  to  see  Marjorie 
cry.  She  started  up  aa  I  cnme  in,  and  endeavoured 
to  niem!  matters  with  a  wholly  inadequate  pocket- 
handlu-rchief. 

"I  did  kiioclt,"  I  said.  "Marjorie,  do  tell  nie 
what'B  the  matter.  Has  the  picture  been 
rejected  ?  " 

"  Yes."    A  sob  from  the  sofa. 

"  Never  mind.   We're  hoth  in  the  same  " 

"I  see  now  how  silly  I  was  ever  to  think  I 
could  paint." 

I  caught  my  own  eye  in  the  mirror  and  winked 
affeci ionately  at 

"Marjorie,"  I  said,  ])lacin<r  a  hand  in  hers — 
always  a  sound  move — "  we  wiJl  J'orget  that 
idiotic  wagiir.  Treat  me  as  if  I  had  never  asked 
you  before,  and  lell  nie  that  you'll — will  you  V" 
At  thin  point  it  seemed  judicious  to  remove  my 
band  from  hei^s  and  slide  it  round  her  waist.  I 
did  so.    She  made  no  })rotest. 

"  Marjorie,  say  '  Ye-i.' " 

"Yeti."    lu  a  whisjier  from  the  sofa. 


After  that,  t^everal  other  thinijs  neen^ed  judicious, 
and  I  di<i  them  all.  She  appeujed  rather  to  like  it 
than  otherwise. 

"Marjoiie,"  I  said,  after  a  long  silence,  "do 
you  kiiow  why  1  came  to-day'?  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  take  nie  in  spite  of  that  absurd  wager." 

"  Hut  you  won  ii." 

"No.  It  wan  a  drawn  game.  My  allegory 
foiled  to  imprefta  the  Commitiee." 

"  What !    You  were  refused  ?  " 

"My  picture  waa.  I  was  accepted.  By  you. 
Don't  HH've," 

She  did  not  move. 

Another  long  silence. 

"  We'll  take  to  jihotography,"  L  tiaid  at  last 
thoughtfully.      "  Share   the  same  camera  and 

develop  oS'  the  same  plate." 
Marjorie  sat  up  suddenly. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  mind  so 
very,  very  much  about  the  ])icture.  I  never  did 
think  very  highly  of  the  Academy.  You  know, 
it's  «o — so  " 

"Yes,  isn't  it  ?"  I  said.  "  Exactly  what  I  have 
always  thought  about  it.    Don't  move." 

She  did  not  ir.ove. 


THB  rNANBWKRABI.B  RKTORT. 

Furious  Fare  :  Don't  give  me  any  of  your  impudence !    D'you  know  you're 

talking  to  a  mai,'istmte  V 
UsBKUEVINo  .Ikhii  :  111)  ytis  1     But  purraps  you  didn't  know 

w»9  torkin'  to  the  Harciibisliup  er  Canterbury !  Hosted  by 
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ENGLISH  PEERS  WHO  ARE  FOREIGN  PRINCES. 


By  J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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THK      l>UKE      OK      lifCHSuraO  AND 
UOKUON,   WHO   IS   DUKE  OF  AUBIUNY 
nCANGE. 


F  I  were  to  tell  yon  .that  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  ■'  School  Board  is 
Baron  Mackay  of  Ophemert,  in  the 

peeraffc  uf 
tlie  Xetlidi'- 
liinds,  you 
would  ])ro- 
bably  set 
me  down  as 
crazy.  You 
might 
scornf  nlly 
condescend 
to  tell  me 
that  it  was 
liord  Reay 
w  ]i  0  h  iid 
li  a  d  the 
educatio  n 
of  littlo 
Londoners 
in  his  keep- 
ing. And 
I,  in  turn, 
would 

parry  the  blow  by  declaring  tliat  Baron 
Reay,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Baron  Mackay  of 
Ophcmort,  in  the  peerat^e  of 
Holland,  are  each  of  tlieui 
the  real  Mackay,  iind  conse- 
quently one  and  the  same 
person. 

The  explanation,  of  course, 
is  perfectly  simple.  Lord 
Reay  is  a  nobleman  in  two 
countries.  Nor  is  be  the 
only  British  lord  who  shares 
that  distinction.  Nearly 
twenty  British  peers  arc 
enshrined  in  the  upper  titled 
ten  of  foreign  countries,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  holding 
a  peerage  in  no  fewer  than 
four  kingdoms,  while  twice 
as  many  English  commoners 
hold  foreign  titles,  some  of 
which  arc  permitted  to  be 
borne  here.  Almost  every 
State  in  Europe,  and  at  least 
one  republic  in  the  New 
World,  have  granted  here- 
ditary titles  to  Englisiimcn. 
moment,  eight  subjects  of 

May,  1903. 


TIIK    RAIll^   OF    PKTM'H,  WHO  WOV  TIIH 
TITI.KS  OF   1>UKK    0['    MKl.tOKT,  COUNT 
Of   LU8SAS,    AND    RAKOX   OF  VAI.IEOSK 
IS  FKANCK. 


hold  French  titles,  eight  hold  fierninn. 
Then  Portugal  lias  honoured  six,  Austria 
five,  Itiily  four,  Holland  three,  and  Spain 
two,  while 
R  u  s  s  i  a. , 
Sweden, 
and  Bel- 
gium have 
one  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  m  an 
each  in 
their  list 
of  loi-ds. 
Over  and 
above  all 
that,  no 
fewer  than 
th  irteen 
E  iiglish- 
men  hold 
titles, 
ranging 
f  r  0  ni 
prince- 
doms 

downwards,  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Most  people  have  long  since  forgotten 
abont  these  foreign  titles, 
and  yet  they  are  full  of 
interest,  conn  nemo  rating  in 
many  oiises  tiie  services  that 
Englishmen  have  rendered 
to  Europe,  from  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  in  the  case  of 
Wellington,  to  the  vaccina- 
ting of  the  Empre^  Cath- 
erine in  the  case  of  Baron 
Dimsdale,  who  is  known  in 
this  country  as  a  plain 
"  ^Tr."  Tn  some  cases  a 
foreign  nobleii]a.n  lias  be- 
cojne  a  naturalised  Eng- 
lisliman,  and  has  had  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  English  com- 
moner. Ou  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  case  of 
two  native  peers  have 
become  wholly  foreign. 
Thus,  the  Viscount'^  Taaffe 
are  now  entirely  Austrian, 
while  the  Earfa  of  New- 
At  the  present  burgh  are  now  Italian.  Under  any  circum- 
King  Edward     stance,  an  EngIip^iii^^ij  i^ly\J;!ie^^^  foreign 
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.TAMES     HAMir.TOW,    WHO  OBTAINED 

THK     TITLF    OF     IIUKE    OF  ChXtEI^ 

irKi!\L:r,T  roR  tue  eaui.s  of  arran. 

Fr-im  the  portrait  by  Helel,  in  the  cnllei^ion 
(jf  the  Ituke  fjf  HamUtoH, 
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title  is  interesting;,  inasmuch  as  lie  (or  his 
ancestors)  has  acliieved  something  ab()\e 
the  ruck  of  his  fellow- 
comitrymeu. 

The  oldest  foreign  title 
held  by  an  English  peer  is 
held  by  Baron  Anindell. 
The  first  great  member  of 
the  liouRC,  Sir  Thomas 
Arniidell,  was  created  a 
Count  of  tlie  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  15'J5  for  liaving 
rendered  important  services 
to  the  German  army  against 
Hungary,  ancf  ten  years  later 
England  herself  recognised 
his  worth  by  making  him 
Baron  Arnndell.  The 
Arundells  have  retained 
more  than  that  foreign 
conntsliip,  for  they  are  still 
Eoman  Catholics.  The  title 
of  Count  was  to  be  inherited  by  the  male 
and  female  members  of  the  family  alike,  so 
that  when  the  daughter  of  the  eighth  baron 
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married  Baron  Clifford  (another  Catholic), 
the  latter  inherited  the  conntship,  which  is 
still  borne  by  his  descendant. 

The  next  oldest  foreign 
title  hi  our  peerage  is  tlie 
Dukedom  of  Aubiguy,  in 
the  peerage  of  France,  which 
lias  been  held  by  the 
Dukes  of  Richmond  since 
17;-!4,  when  tlie  mother  of 
the  Hrst  duke,  the  famous 
Louise  de  Keroualle,  de- 
parted this  life.  Her  friend, 
Charles  II.,  had  inherited 
the  Seigniory  of  Aubigny, 
and  in  1684  the  fair  French 
woman  who  had  flattered 
his  fickle  affections  was  cre- 
ated Duchess  of  Aubigny  by 
the  King  of  France. 

Another  old  French  title, 
the  Dukedom  of  Chatel- 
herault,  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton. Originally  granted  (1584)  to  James 
Hamilton,   Earl  of    Arran,  it  was  con- 
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firmed  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  1864  by  Napoleon  II.— some  experts  say 
wrongly,  for  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  the 
real  descendant  of  An-an.  The  ducal 
Hamiltons  have  other  foreign  connections, 
for  the  eleventh  duke  married  Pruicess 


Valrose,  in  the  peerage  of  France.  His 

ancestore  were  such  devoted  Jacobites  that 
they  lost  their  estates  in  Pertli,  which 
are  now  owned  by  L(ird  Aiicaster ;  bat 
James  li.,  when  an  exile  at  St.  Germahis, 
recouped  them  with  the  empty  honours  of 


THE  BATTLE  OV  BLENHKIM,  WHICH  WON  FOK  THK  DUKB  OF  MAICLBOROUGH  THE  TITLK  01' 
"PRIUCK  OF  MISDKLHEIM." 

MarVxirough  giving  his  orderi  at  daybreak i^ure  the  battle,    fYom  the  picture  by  R.  Caton  WoodvilU,  R.I. 


Marie  of  Baden,  while  his  daughter  (now 
the  wife  of  the  Hungarian  nobleiiiait,  Count 
Tassilo  Featetics)  married  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
future  prince  of  that  kingdom. 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Perth  is  Duke  of 
Melfort,  Count  of  Lussan,  and  Baron  of 


a   French  dukedom.     The  late  earl  was 

practically  French,  and  proved  hia  right  to 
the  French  honours  as  long  ago  as  1841, 
wliile  his  British  honours  were  restored  to 
him  in  1858.  He  hud  no  male  descendant, 
so  that  most  of  his  titles  went  to  his  distant 
kinsman,  ViscountitSteKvt^«Iliiii>.O^IC 
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France,  indeed,  has  been 
the  great  cause  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  being  honoured 
with  foreign  titles,  inaamucli 
as  it  was  in  defeiitinj^  her 
that  several  Enj,disliinen  were 
ennobled.  For  instance,  it 
was  really  France  that  in- 
directly made  the  Dukes  of 
Marlborough.  JohnChurchiU 
migiit  liave  ^oue  down'  to 
the  grave  iis  John  ChiirchiU 
but  for  his  brilliant  victories 
over  the  French  at  Blenheim 
aaid  the  other  great  battles 
of  the  so-called  war  of  "  the 
Spanish  succession."  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  so 
pleased  with  the  destruction 
of  the  FfencU  army  at  Blen- 
heim that  he  made  Churchill 
the  Prince  of  Mindelheim  in 
Suabia,  while  England  raised 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
as  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
doubtful,   however,  whether 


THE  rKESKNT  DUKE  OF  WELUSGTOS. 


It 

the 


Duke  really  holds  the  Princedom. 


13  very 
present 


A  century  later  Welling- 
ton smashed  Frajice  at  dif- 
ferent points  and  rose  to 

greatness  <m  its  ruin.  The 
Iron  Duke  came  into  the 
world  as  a  iiumble  iicnour- 
able,  Arthur  Wellesley, 
yomiger  son  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Mornington.  He  even 
started  badly  by  having 
a  very  poor  career  as  a 
military  cadet ;  but,  once 
admitted  to  the  Army,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  the  top 
oF  the  tree  by  dint  (rf 
genius  or  fortune.  His  life 
story  is  practically  this  — 
Napoleon  fell ;  AVelliiigtou 
rose.  For  driving  the  French 
nut  of  the  Peninsula  he  was 
luinoured  by  England,  ]*or- 
tugal,  and  Spain  with  a 
lavish  hand.  Ei^land  made 
the  young  Irishman  Baron 
Douro  aiid  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavem 
in  1809  ;  Earl  of  Welhngton  iu  February, 
1812,  for  the  victory  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ; 


[Hills  ifc  Satiii4ei's. 
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Marquis  of  Welleslcj  in  October,  181 2,  for 
his  entry  into  Madrid ;  and  MiirquiH  of 
Douro  and  Dnke  of  Wellington  in  1IS14,  to 

mark  the 
end  of  the 
Ciunpaigu. 
Portng  a  1 
e  I'  0  a,  t  e  d 
him  Connt 
of  Vimiem, 
in  memory 
of  the 
battle 
which  he 
won  there 
in  18il8, 
Mar(]uiH  of 
T  o  r  r  e  s 
V  e  d  r  a  s , 
and  tlien 
Duke  of 
Vittoria  in 
honour  of 
his  splen- 
did victory  there  in  1813.  Spain  enshrined 
him  as  Duke  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo,  which  he 
took  from  the  l''rench  in  1812  ;  while  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  life  made  grateful 
Belgium  confer  on  him  (181fi)  tiie  title  of 
Prince  of  Waterloo.  The  present  Diike  of 
Wellington  l)ea.rs  all  tlieRe  titles,  which  carry 
one's  memory  back  to  his  famous  ancestor. 

Napoleon  also  made  Nelson,  whose  crushing 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  led  to  his  enthusiiistic 
country  creating  him  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile.  Three  years  later  he  freed  Naples 
from  the  bondivge  of  France,  and  the  king 
of  Naples  made  him  Duke  of  Bronte  in 
Sicily.  Curionsly  enough,  it  is  not  Lord 
Nelson,  but  Lord  Bridport,  who  is  Duke  of 
Bronte  to  -  day.  The  immortal  hero  of 
Trafalgar  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
William,  who,  as  a  parson,  preached  the 
opposing  doctrine  of  peace.  He  left  no  son, 
so  the  Dukedom  of  Bronte  went  to  ■  his 
daughter  Charlotte,  who  married  Baron 
Bridpoit,  the  great  nephew  of  the  famous 
Admiral  Hood  ;  while  the  Nelson  title  went 
to  his  sister's  son,  Thomas  Bolton,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Nelson.  The  Bridport 
family  still  hold  the  Bronte  estate  in  Sicily, 
where  they  have  a  seat  at  the  Castle  of 
Maniace. 

Wellington  freed  Portugal  from  a  foreign 
foe  ;  but  internal  troubles  remained,  which 
were  ultimately  set  at  rest  by  another 
Englishman,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  managed  to  set  Douna  Maria  ou  the 


throne  in  opposition  to  her  uncle  Miguel.  In 
a  period  of  inactivity,  Napiei',  who  was  in  our 
own  Navy,  took  charge  of  the  fleet  of  Donna 
Maria.  It  consisted  of  five  steamers,  carry- 
ing KiO  sailors  and  an  English  and  Belgian 
regiment.  Ou  July  8,  ISa;^,  Napier  rooted 
Dont  Miguel's  fleet  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
Maria  created  him  Viscount  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, making  him  ultimately  Count  Napier 
St.  Vincent.  That  title  is  now  borne  by 
his  daughter,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  plain 
Mra.  Jodrell,  widow  of  the  rector  of  Uisleham, 
Lowestoft. 

Still  anotlier  British  admiral,  the  cele- 
brated Cochrane,  had  placed  Maria's  father, 
Pedro  I.  of  Brazil,  on  a  stable  basis. 
Cochraue  was  most  unjustly  drunuued  out  of 
our  Navy  in  181't.  A  man  of  restless  energy, 
he  immediately  entered  the  navy  of  Chili, 
and  helped  that  cotmtry  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  In  1823  he  entered  the 
navy  of  Brazil,  and  established  the  power  of 
that  empire,  for  which  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Maranham — the  only  foreign  hereditary 
title  con- 
feiTed  by 
the  New 
World  OTi 
a  British 
subject. 
Cochrane 
after- 
wards  coni- 
m  a  n  d  e  d 
the  Greek 
iiavy,  and 
was  made  a 
Knight  of 
the  Saviour 
of  Greece. 
He  r  e  - 
turned  to 
England  in 
182D,  suc- 
ceeded his 
father  as 
Earl  of 
Dundonald 
in  1831, 
and  was 
'pardoned ' 
in  1882. 
The  pre- 
sent Earl 
of  Dun- 
donald, 

M'ho  figured  so  conspicuously  at  tlie  relief  of 
Ladysmith,  inherits  more  than  the  Mar- 
ciuisate  of  Maranham  A-vom.  hisi  illustrious 
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giaiidfathiir— if  the  peerage  of  Brazil 
still  holds  good.  He  shares  his  re- 
markable inventive  genius.  The 
Admiral,  yon  remember,  devised  a 
"secret  war  plan,"  by  which  he  rle- 
clared  he  could  obliterate  Sebastopol 
or  Cronstadt  in  four  hours.  The 
'■  secret "  has  twice  heen  examined 
by  competent  coinmitteoa,  who  have 
found  it  infallible  but  iuliunuui ;  and 
it  remains  a  secret  to  tliis  day.  Tiie 
present  earl  has  devised  a  galloping 
gnu  for  cavalry. 

Tlie  Austrian  Barony  of  Fremantle, 
now  held  by  Lord  Cottesloe,  also 
carries  us  back  to  the  roaring  days  of 
Nelson  and  the  north.  Loi5  Cottes- 
loe's  gi'andfather,  Sir  Tliomas  Tre- 
mantle,  fought  with  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar.  He  was  afterwards  placed 
in  charge  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Heet 
and  subdued  the  towns  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
made  him  a  baron  m  181G  in  recog- 
nition of  this  achievement. 

Three  peers  owe  their  foreign  titles 
to  Holland.  To  begin  with,  Earl 
Cowper  is  (hereditarily)  Prince  Cow- 
per  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  ancestor, 
the  second  earl,  married  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Grantham,  Henry  Nassau 


of  Auverquerque,  the  natural  cousin  of 
William  of  Orange  and  a  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empii'e.  Then  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  who  married  Miss  Belle  Bilton,  is 
Marfpiis  of  Heusden,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
Netherlands,  because  his  ancestor,  the  first 
earl,  who  was  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague 
iu  1817-8,  was  thus  honoured  and  permitted 
to  use  the  title  in  England. 

Much  more  real  and  interesting  than  any 
of  these  fantastic  honours  is  tlie  Dutch 
peerage  held  by  Lord  lieay.  His  lordship 
is  a  Dutchman  by  birth  and  education, 
and  had  to  become  naturalised  in  England. 
He  is  descended  from  the  second  Lord  Reay, 
whose  sou  ^neas  founded  the  famous  Mackay 
Regiment  and  became  naturalised  hi  Holland 
early  last  century.  .^Eneas  had  a  son  Donald 
and  a  grandson  ^neaa,  who  were  colonels 
iu  the  Dutch  army.  Barthold,  the  son  of 
the  last,  was  created  Baron  Mackay  of 
Ophemerfc.  Lord  Reay  is  his  grandson, 
and  his  father  succeeded  to  the  Reay  title 
when  the  British  line  of  lords  became  extinct 
in  1808. 

Rut  for  the  pi'cinalurfMlcatli  of  the  ninth 
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Lord  Uciiy,  tlie  prcisciit  peer  iniglit  liiue  lieen  a  Dntcli 
subject  t(i  this  day,  jnst  as  tlie  Viscounts  Taatt'o  and  tliG 
Eailw  of  Kcwbiirgh  arc  foreigners  in  all  but  title.  Tlie 
Taaffes,  who  are  Irisli,  were  ra.ised  to  a  visconiitcy  in 
1628.  The  grandson  of  tlic  first  viscount  went  over  to 
Austria,  where  lie  died  in  1704,  and  there  his  descendants 
have  renuuiied  to  tliis  day,  holding  the  highest  positions 
of  State.  Thus  the  present  viscount's  father  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Ministry  1879-93,  a  hfe  member  of 
the  Austrian  House  of  Ijords,  and  Chamberlain  and  Privy 
Councillor  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  Taaffes 
have  no  scat  in  this  country.  As  tliey  hold  only  an  Irish 
]ieerage,  they  do  not  \"Ote  in  oor  House  of  r;or(ls,  thougli 
tlie  present  peei;  has  recently  jna.de  a  move  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  ]^ritish  subject.  Similarly,  the  Earls  of 
Newbnrgh  are  now  wholly  Itiilian,  their  family  name 
being  Giustiiiiani-Bandini  and  their  residence  in  Rome. 
The  Countess  of  Newbnrgh,  who  died  iu  llbl,  had  a 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Count  Mahony,  a  Franco- 
Irishman.     Their   daughter    Cecilia   married  Prince 


REAIt-ADMIBAI,  KKKMANTLK,  CRKATKl) 
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Giustiniani.  The  latter  had  a  son,  who  gloried  in  the 
gorgeous  name  of  Vincentius  Josephus  Philippus  Gratilianus 

Jacobus  Caspar  Baldaxar  Melchior  Dominicus  Giustiniani. 
lie  became  Earl  of  Newburgli  in  1814,  and  married  Maria 
Xicoletta  <!iuseppa  Francesea  Raffaela  Cornelia  Melchiora 
(JjLspara  Baldasarra  Angela  Giovanna  Luisa  Guidetta, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mondragone. 

Half  Dutch  and  half  English  is  Couiii,  Beutiuck,  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Earl  of  Portland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  fornuu-ly  in  our 
Diplomatic  Service.  His  brother,  who  resigned  the  dignity 
in  his  favour,  was  formerly  colonel  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  resides  in  this  country.  The  Bentinclra  were 
granted  Royal  permission  in  1886  to  bear  the  title  of 
Count  iu  this  country. 

Two  distinguished  Jews  in  our  peerage  have  each  of 
tliem  foreign  titles.  Daron  Rothschild  inherited  an 
Austrian  barony  from  his  father  iu  1879,  six  years  before 
he  was  raised   to  the 


British  peerage.  Lord 
Wandsworth  is  a 
viscount  of  Portugal,  while  the  brother  of  the  late  Barou 
Pirbright  is  George  de  Worms,  esquire  in  England,  but 
baron  iu  Austria. 

Several  commoners  of  to-day  have  received  Geiroan 
titles.  Thus  Mr.  W.  E.  Bush,  the  chemist,  was  created 
a  baron  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg,  which  made  Enicst 
Kempt  Campbell,  formerly  equerry  t()  the  late  Duke, 
Barou  Campbell  von  Laurentx:,  while  Ronald  Campbell, 
whose  father  was  e(pierry  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
is  Baron  Craigiiisli.  Mr.  Hugh  llalkett  is  Baron  Halkett 
in  tlie  kiiigdoiu  of  Ifauover,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  and  namesake,  who  was  a  general  in  the 
Hanoverian  army,  was  raised  to  that  honour.  Lord 
Clarendon  is  Baron  Villiera  iu  Prussia,  where  the  first  earl 
was  our  Ambassador,  and  he  got  permission  to  make  the 
Prussian  Eagle  the  supporter  of  his  anns. 

One  of  the  most  curious  peerjiges,  and  the  only  Ruiwian 
one,  held  by  a  British  cominoner  is  the  Barony  of  Dinisdale, 
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now  borne  by  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Diiiisdale, 
of  Essendeu  Place,  Hatfit;l(l.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Dr.  Thomas  Dimsdale, 
was  specially  retained  to  vaccinate  Catberiiie 
of  Russia,  and  performed  the  operation  so 
much  to  lier  satisfaction  that  she  gave  him 
£12,00(1  and  an  annuity  of  £500,  while  she 
made  him  a  Councillor  of  State  and  created 
him  in  1712  Baron  Dimsdale,  with  the 
prefix  of  Honourable.  The  late  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  belongs  to  this  family. 

Several  British  Army  offieers  hold  foreign 
titles.  Mr.  Sergins  de  Biiey,  who  served 
with  Mefchuen's  Horse  in  the  Bechuanaland 


LOR]>  nOTHSCHILR,  WHO  WAS  "  BARON  "  ROTHSCHU-D 
IN   AUSTRIA   LONG  BKFOKE  HE  WAS  RAISED   TO  THE 

Bnri'isn  peerage. 


Expedition,  is  the  Marquis  de  Bucy  in 
France,  a  title  granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors 
in  1602.  Mr.  John  Melvill  de  Hochepied- 
Larpent,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Indian 
Police,  is  a  baron  of  Hungary,  liis  ancestor, 
who  was  the  l)utx;h  Minister  at  tlie  Porte  early 
last  century,  ha\-iug  obtained  the  liberation 
of  many  Y'liristian  slaves  from  Turkish 
slavery.  Horace  de  Lousada,  who  was 
formerly  heutenant-eolouel  of  the  r)th  Madras 
Infantry,  is  the  Duke  of  De  Losada  y 
Lousada  in  Spain,  and  the  Marquis  di  San 
Miniato  in  Tuscany.  His  ancestors  were 
nobles  of  Sicily.  General  Sir  H.  E.  Thuillier 
is  Baron  de  Malapert  in  France,  and  Mr. 


MR.  W.  E.  BUSH,  WltO  IS  "  BARON  "  BUSU 
IN  SAXE-COBURG. 


John  Henry  Edward  de  Kobeck,  formerly  a 
captain  in  tiic  8th  i'oot,  is  a  baron  of 
Sweden,  the  title  having  been  granted  to  his 
ancestor  in  1750.  His  grandfather  became 
a  naturalised  Englishman  eiglity  yeai^  ago. 

Among  other  cases,  one  may  note  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  Heath  holds  an  Italian  barony,  his 
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jrrandfatliei-  having  been  fof  sixty-two  years  Frtiderick  the  Great.    For  his  rerviees  he 

Consul-Ueneral  in  London  for  Sardinia  and  was,  in  1759,  created  a  count,  upou  the  field 

Italy.    Master  Horace  George  Butler  (born  of  battle,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 

1898),  of  Ewart  Park,  ffooler,  Northumber-  Francis  I.,  husband  of   Maria  Teresa  of 

land,  is  the  Count  St.  Paul  in  the  Holy  Austria.    The  little  Count's  mother,  who 

Roman  Empire;  his  great-great-grandfather,  died  in  1901,  married  Mr.  George  Grey 

Horace  St.  Paul,  joined  the  Austrian  army  Butler,  J.P.,  whose  little  daughters,  Hethe 

as  a  volunteer,  and  as  colonel  on  the  staff  (born  3  89G)  and  Irene  (born  1901),  are 

fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  against  entitled  to  be  ailled  Countesses. 


HAHON  TIIOMAH  IHMSIIAI.IC,  M,l>., 

F.K.s.,  1712-1800. 

A  lelcbraleii  -iiimiilaliiy  for  the  s>iiall- 
}xix,  whose  descendant,   Mr.  Charles 
Robert  JHmsdale,  is  to-day  "  Bainn" 
Dimsdale  in  Jittssia, 


p^ROM  yonder  hedge,  from  yonder  spray, 

He  calls  me  onward  and  away. 
Broad  lies  the  world  and  fair  to  see ; 
The  cuckoo  calls — is  calling  me. 

I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  Care, 
Who  used  my  very  bed  to  share. 
Since  that  first  morn,  when  airily 
Hiie  cuckoo,  calling,  called  to  me. 

My  sweetheart's  face?   I  have  forgot. 
My  mother?   But  she  calls  me  not. 
From  that  sweet  bank,  from  that  dim  lea. 
The  cuckoo  calls — is  calling  me. 

And  I  must  go  —I  may  not  choose ; 
No  gain  there  is,  nor  aught  to  lose  ; 
And  soon — nay,  now— on  some  wild  tree, 
The  bird  sits  long  and  waits  for  me. 


ALLUREMENT. 
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By  IAN  MACLAREN.* 


No.  VI.~THE  HAND  ON  THE  BLIND. 


TT  is  right  to  explain,"  said  the  doctor, 
I  when  it  was  his  turn  to  confer,  "that, 
I  seem  from  childhood  to  have  had  a 
faculty  for  materialising  absent  persons  of 
wiioin  T  am  tiiinking,  so  that  those  who  arc 
present  to  my  spirit  arc  also  present  in  their 
body.  "What  tlie  body  may  be  in  which  they 
becotno  visible,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  at 
present,  for  that  would  lead  us  into  one  of 
the  most  difficult  provinces  of  psychical 
investigation,  and  our  idea  is  not  conferences, 
but  experiences.  Perliaps  two  instiuiccs  will 
be  enough  to  show  what  I  mean,  and  may 
help  to  explain  the  incident  which  I  am  after- 
wards to  tell.  Wlien  I  was  about  nine  years 
old,  it  was  thought  expedient  for  some  reason 
or  other  to  take  me  from  the  bedroom  where  I 
slept  with  my  younger  brother,  and  to  send 
me  to  ;i  lonely  bedroom  on  the  highest  floor, 
where  I  had  not  f)nly  the  roi)ni,  but  the 
whole  floor  to  myself.  The  room  was  large, 
it  had  two  huge,  dark  cupboards  running 
under  the  slates,  and  an  opening  by  a  trap- 
door to  the  roof,  and  I  was  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  first  night.  Of  course,  I 
pretended  that  I  was  not  afraid,  and  that  I 
was  awfully  glad  to  have  such  a  jolly  big 
room  all  to  myself  ;  and  then,  when  our  old 
nurse  had  bidden  me  good-night,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  I  simply  sweated  with  fear  for 
hours,  and  longed,  as  a  lad  will,  for  my  mother. 
If  siio  would  only  come  up  I  But  then  she 
would  he  in  bed  long  ago.  I  would  have 
gone  down  to  lier,  but  I  was  afraid  that 
my  father  would  laugh  at  me.  If  I  conld 
only  let  her  know  without  any  otiier  person 
knowing !  All  this  time  my  eyes  were 
firmly  closed,  for  fear  of  what  I  might  see, 
and  my  head  buried  deep  in  the  pillow  and 
almost  covered  with  bedclothes,  for  fear  of 
what  I  might  hear,  when  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  T  knew  that  someone  was  in  the  room, 
and  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  my  mother 
standing  at  the  bedside  and  looking  at  me 
very  kindly.  'How  did  you  know,  mother,'  I 
cried,  sitting  up  in  bed,  '  that  I  was  wearying 


*  Cnpyrijrht,  1903,  by  Rev.  John  Watson,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


for  you  ? '  and  then,  just  as  a  lantern  picture 
disappears  from  the  sheet,  she  was  gone. 
Within  ten  seconds  I  was  out  of  that  room 
and  downstairs,  battering  at  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  where  my  father  and  mother  were 
sound  asleep. 

"  Twenty  years  after,  and  when  I  had  hcgnn 
practice,  I  was  sitting  on  Cliristmas  Eve  in 
my  study,  and  my  tlionghts  turned  to  the 
dearest  friend  and  the  truest  I  have  ever  had. 
I  went  to  medicine  and  he  wcnL  inu;  the  Army, 
where  he  did  splendid  work.and  died  gloriously 
in  one  of  onr  Indian  wars — Mappin,  of  the 
Irregular  Horse.  My  mind  fixed  itself  upon 
him— his  look  as  he  used  to  sit  smoking  in 
my  room,  as  he  slogged  in  cricket,  as  he  bade 
me  good-bye  when  he  left — and  I  longed  with 
all  my  heart  that  distance  were  obliterated 
and  that  old  Jack  were  beside  nie  again. 
There  was  no  noise  in  the  room,  and  nothing 
to  make  me  look  round,  but  1  started  to  my 
feet  as  if  someone  ha^l  been  announced,  and 
there,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Indian  Horse, 
as  I  had  him  in  a  photograph,  much 
browner  than  he  used  to  be,  and  a  Ittle 
older,  with  a  scar  upon  his  cheek,  but  with 
the  old  gay  and  careless  look,  was  Jack. 
'  Wherever  did  you  come  from,  old  man  ?  '  I 
ci'ied  joyfully.  *  This  is  a  trick  to  play '  .  .  .  . 
but  I  was  alone  in  the  room.  No,  I  know  I 
was  not  dreaming,  for  while  still  standing 
there  the  telephone-hell  rang  at  my  side. 
Perliaps  I  ought  to  add  that  J  did  not  receive 
a  letter  a  few  weeks  afterwards  saying  that 
Jack  had  died  at  that  very  hour,  for  he  was 
not  killed  for  some  years  afterwards.  It  is 
probable,  if  that  throws  any  light  upon  it, 
that,  like  my  mother,  he  was  sleeping  at  the 
time  when,  present  to  my  thoughts,  he  also 
materialised  before  my  eyes.  And  now  for 
my  experience. 

"It  was  only  in  his  last  illness  that  I 
attended  Jeremiah  Wisset,  anrl  Jeremiah 
used  to  boast  that  up  to  that  time  he  had 
never  paid  one  sixpence  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  had  secured  to  him,  he  ex- 
plained, two  advantages  in  life — more  money 
and  good  health.  When  I  saw  him  first, 
which  was  years  before  he  died,  he  was  sq 
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thiu  and  dry — a  skeleton  with  a  parchment 
stretched  over  it — that  I  do  not  believe  any 
respectable  and  enterprising  microbe  with  a 
sonnd  appetite  would  have  landed  on  snch 

a  creafcurc.  He  Ixilou^ed  to  that  class  of 
lean  old  men  who  aeem  to  be  indefinitely 
preserved  by  a  drying  process,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  that  ttiey  should  die  any  more 
tfiau  a  uiunimy.  His  practical  business  in 
life  was  operating  in  lard,  and  his  name  on 
the  produce  market  was  a  synonym  for 
shrewdness,  capacity,  courage,  and  hardness. 
By  the  cunning  an^  daring  of  his  specu- 
lations he  bad  upset  markets,  ruined  rivals, 
and  made  greal  strokes  of  success.  Every 
man  has  a  lighter  side,  and  Jeremiah  allowed 
bimself  one  recreation,  and  that  was  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes.  Pie  bad 
received,  so  he  would  explain  when  not 
occupied  with  lard,  special  revelations  that 
the  Ten  Tribes  were  tlie  Afghans,  and  he 
used  to  confirm  this  remarkable  idea  by 
photographs  showing  the  likeness  between 
the  riilers  of  Afghanistan  and  distinguished 
Hebrews,  and  also  by  a  collection  of  texts 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  which  he  traced 
distinct  prophetical  allusions  to  the  cnstoms 
and  habits  of  the  Afghan  people.  It  may 
seem  incredible  that  the  same  man  who  kept 
the  lard  market  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
commotion  was  the  president  of  the  Afghan 
Restoration  Society,  but  really  every  ]ierson 
is  mad  on  some  points.  You  may  play  upon 
the  instrument  for  a  long  time  before  you 
touch  the  false  note,  but  sooner  or  later 
it  will  catch  your  ear.  One  of  the  richest 
men  I  know,  and  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent, thinks  he  has  a  glass  leg  ;  a  very 
successful  barrister  believes  that  he  has 
reached  a  state  of  spiritual  perfection  by  the 
special  a^istance  of  Heaven ;  a  clergyman 
I  often  meet  is  convinced  that  any  disorder 
among  his  books  or  papers  is  brought  about 
by  the  active  hitorposition  of  Safcan  ;  and  a 
respectable  tradesman  who  has  amassed  a 
competency  by  remnant  sales  will  tell  you 
the  date  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  show 
you  the  picture  of  the  general  who  is  to 
command  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  If 
you  ask  why  gentlemen  with  such  remark- 
able views  are  not  locked  up,  I  will  only 
reply  that  most  of  them  are  clever  enough  to 
lock  you  up,  and  that,  indeed,  if  yon  pre- 
sume upon  their  weakness,  yon  are  very 
likely  lo  lie  undeceived.  Anyone  who 
judged  .feremiah's  mental  capacity  by  his 
views  on  the  Afghan  question  would  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  one  or  two  lard  men 
who  subscribed  to  the  Restoration  Society, 


and  then  presumed  u])on  the  fact  in  tlie 
market,  were  very  badly  hurt.  Jeremiah 
kept  his  relaxation  strictly  within  hounds, 
and  outside  the  Afghan  question  he  was  a 

silent,  reserved,  determined,  merciless  man. 

"  Any  affection  winch  he  was  capable  of 
— and  perhaps  he  had  more  heart  than 
people  knew — had  been  given  to  a  nephew, 
of  wliom  lie  sometimes  spoke  in  moments  of 
rare  confidence  to  old  Kiimish,  his  rival  in 
lard.  It  was  understood  that  if  this  lad 
had  fallen  in  witli  Jeremiah's  wishes,  he 
w^ould  have  been  brought  into  the  office  and 
have  been  made  the  old  man's  heir  ;  but  tlie 
foolish  feUow  persisted  in  going  into  the 
Army,  with  only  one  hundred  pounds  of 
private  income,  and  remaining  in  it ;  and 
Jeremiah  declared  to  Kinnish  that  although 
Robert  was  his  natural  heir,  he  would  leave 
every  penny  to  the  Society  for  the  Restoration 
of  the  Afgiians ;  and  Kinnish,  who  knew  better 
than  to  talk  with  Jeremiah  about  the  Afghans, 
took  a  very  dark  view  of  the  nephew's 
chances.  Khinish  declared  to  his  cronies  at 
the  club  that  Jeremiah  was  much  fonder  of 
that  nephew  than  he  would  allow,  and  that 
the  refusal  to  join  him  in  busings  had  hit 
the  old  man  hard.  Certainly  he  began  to 
age  visibly,  and  although  he  could  not;  get 
thinner,  he  got  weaker  ;  and  w'hen  be  was 
stricken  down  one  evening  in  his  room,  after 
an  exciting  day  in  the  City,  I  had  no  doubt 
when  I  saw  him  that  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  He  lived  for  abont  a  month  in 
what  I  may  call  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation both  of  mind  and  body.  Jle  could 
hardly  speak,  and  he  never  seemed  to  think 
of  business ;  he  took  as  much  food  as  was 
given  him,  and  fell  in  with  any  armngement 
made  for  his  comfort.  The  only  thing  he 
seemed  to  care  for  was  to  sit  at  the  window 
of  the  room  whei'e  he  kept  his  papers  and 
his  books  on  the  great  Afghan  question,  and 
to  look  out  of  the  window  as  if  watching 
for  someone's  coming.  I  asked  his  nurse 
whether  he  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  see  any 
person,  but  she  said  '  No ' ;  and  when  old 
Kinnish  called,  Jeremiah  did  not  seem  to 
know  who  he  was.  His  nephew  was  with 
Kitchener  up  the  Nile,  and,  a  week  before 
Jeremiah's  stroke,  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  despatches  for  a  rather  plucky  action ; 
and  a  lard  man  had  seen  Jeremiah  going 
from  paper  to  paper  in  the  Exchange  News- 
room with  much  interest.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  like  me  to  communicate 
with  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Stokes,  but 
Jeremiah  only  looked  at  me  and  shook  his 
head  ;  then  he  resumed*  his  watch  at  the 
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window.  His  nuud  was  dazed,  and  1  came 
to  the  oojiolusioii  that  he  h£id  forgotten 
everytiiing,  but  that  through  his  dull  cou- 
sciouBness  there  stirred  some  affection  for 
his  iiephc\v,  and  that  though  he  did  not 
know  it,  and  made  no  response  if  Stokes's 
name  was  mentioned,  he  was  feeling  after 
him. 

"  One  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  was 


"  I  know  I  was  ni>t  dreamiii,^ 

summoned  to  come  in  haste,  and  was  not 
surprised  to  find  Jeremiah  had  had  another 

shock,  and  that  he  was  dying:  He  was 
speechless  and  helpless,  but  it  api)eared  as 
if  his  mind  had  awakened  and  that  lie 
desired  to  say  something.  His  eyes  appealed, 
and  it  was  'not  for  any  bodily  relief,  since 
the  nurse  was  attending  to  every  want,  and 
I  knew  tha,t  he  had  no  pain.    Following,  as 


far  as  one  could,  the  signal  of  his  eyes,  we 
concluded  that  he  desired  something  that 
was  not  in  the  room,  and  I  went  into  his 
sitting-room  and  looked  for  any  book  which 
might  satisfy  him.    I  brought  in  turn  and 
held  up  before  him,  naming  it  as  I  did  so, 
a  Bible,  one  of  his  Afghan  books,  a  bound 
volume  of  produce  reports,  finally  a  daily 
newspaper,  believing  that  in  this  way  we 
might   strike  tbe 
thought  that  waB 
in  liis  mind.  Hifi 
der-k  was  locked  ; 
but  when  we  asked 
him  if  lie  wiuhed 
it   opened,  there 
was  no  response  in 
his   eyes,   and  I 
doubted,  indeed, 
whether,  being  the 
man  that  he  was, 
he   would  keep 
anythhig  valuable 
in   a   piiLce  that 
could   be  opened 
so   easily.  We 
mentioned  to  him 
clergyman,  lawyer, 
and    Peter  Kin- 
nish,  but  the  eyes 
said  '  No  ' ;  then 
I  said,  '  Stokes — 
your  nephew, 
L  i  e  n  b  e  n  a  n  t 
Stoiics,'    and  hii; 
eyes    said    '  Yes.' 
It   was  distinctly 
his  nephew  about 
w h  0  tn  he  was 
thinking.  And 
wiieu   I  added — 
for  I  had  foi^otten 
his   promotion  — 
'  Captain  Stokes,' 
1  saw  a  flash  of 
satisfaction.  He 
knew   that  his 
nephew  was  in 
Egypt  and  could 
not   be  brought 
home  in  time,  for  1  was  now  convinced  that 
he  was  absolutely  compos  mentis.    It  was, 
therefore,  something  to  do  with  Stokes 
that  was  troubling  his  mind.     "Was  it  a 
message  that  he  wanted  to  send  ?    The  eyes 
were  not  satisfied.    "Was  it  some  paper  that 
had  to  do  with  his  nephew?    Then  I  saw 
that  we  liad  struck  upon  the  truth.  But 
Jeremiah  was  weakenings  fast,  and  the  time 
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was  very  short.  Very  likely  he  wished  to 
make  some  change  in  his  will,  I  did  not 
know  whether  in  that  state  he  could  legally 
do  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  that  was  Avhat  he 
desired,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  could. 
Again  I  asked  him  whether  he  wauted  a 
lawyer  sent  for  ;  but  that  was  not  his  desire. 
Whether  he  wrahed  a  paper  brought  ?  Yes, 
that  was  it.  Having  procured  his  keys,  I 
opened  his  Aniei'ican  desk  and  began  to 
bring  bundle  after  bundle  into  the  room 
and  lay  them  on  the  bed  ;  and  his  eyes 
looked  at  mo  in  despair.  Not  these  ?  No. 
Not  there  ?  No.  "Where  ?  Then  he  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  to  break  the  silence  and 
tell  UB  what  he  wanted  and  where  it  was, 
and — the  cord  of  life  snapped.  He  was 
gone,  carrying  his  secret  with  him. 

"  When  the  time  came  to  settle  Jeremiah's 
affairs,  his  lawyers  produced  a  will  which  he 
liad  made  two  years  before,  and  at  the  time 
when  liis  nephew  finally  decided  to  remain 
iu  the  Army.  By  the  provisions  of  this  will 
Stokes  received  a  thousand  pounds,  certain 
hospitals  received  five  hundred  each,  generous 
provision  was  made  for  his  clerks  and 
servants,  and  the  remainder  of  his  estate 
was  left  to  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Afghans — to  their  native 
country ;  and  there  was  a  special  condition 
that  in  no  circumstances  was  any  portion  of 
this  money  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  *  those 
persons  calling  tlien)sclves  Anglo-Israelites, 
and  pretending  that  the  Kiiglish  nation  is 
the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  which  is  a  delusion.' 
The  wili  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  Afghan  craze,  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  its  being  broken. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  realise  the 
estate,  and  the  Afghan  Society  at  once 
began  to  look  out  for  a  staff  of  officials,  so 
that  if  it  were  impossible  to  induce  any  of 
that  turbulent  people  to  settle  in  the  Holy 
Land,  the  money  might  be  profitably  used 
in  supporting  secretaries,  which,  after  all,  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  philanthropic 
societies.  No  one  was  surprised  at  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will ;  but  everyone  was  angry 
that  so  much  good  money  should  be  wasted, 
and  a  fine  young  soldier  be  deprived  of  his 
heritage.  I  felt  so  keenly  about  the  matter 
myself  that  I  told  Kinnish,  who  was  the 
trustee,  and  who  despised  the  job  openly, 
about  Jeremiah's  last  hour.  Both  of  us 
searched  through  his  drawers,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  house,  to  find  a  more  recent 
will.  We  both  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
if  he  had  changed  his  miud,  he  would  not 


go  to  the  lawyers,  but  that  he  would  leave 
some  holograph  will  ;  and  we  were  certain 
that  if  it  revoked  the  Afghan  legacy,  and 
left  the  money  to  his  natural  heir,  the  law 
courts  would  do  all  they  cc-:ld  to  confirm 
it.  But  no  such  document  could  be  found, 
and  Kinnish  raged  furiously.  'Just  think 
of  it— that  a  man  should  have  made  such  a 
pile  in  lard,  and  have  left  one  hundred  and 
thirty-tw^o  thousand  pounds  to  a  gang  of 
crazy  cadgers  ! ' 

"  A  month  after  Wisset's  death  I  had  a  bad 
ease  in  his  Drive,  and  required  to  make  a  visit 
every  night  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  passed  Wisset's  house  as  I  returned 
home.  The  fii  st  night  I  was  thinking  about 
my  patient  and  a  new  medicine  which  I  pro- 
poscKi  to  try  nest  morniiig  if  there  were  no 
improvement  during  the  night,  and  neither 
Wieset  nor  his  house  came  into  my  mind. 
Next  night  I  was  somewhat  relieved  about 
the  case,  and  as  my  thoughts  were  free,  they 
turned  to  Jeremiah.  What  an  agony  it  must 
have  been  if  he  really  had  repented  him  of 
his  anger  and  had  actually  restored  Stokes 
to  his  heritage !  If  he  had  been  thinking 
with  pride  in  him  during  his  last  moments 
and  had  been  trying  to  secure  him  his  rights, 
and  after  all  had  failed,  and  had  died  knowing 
that  \\m  fortune  would  go  to  those  Afghan 
thieves  !  It  was  in  its  way  the  most  tragic 
thing  that  had  happened  in  my  practice,  and 
my  mind — this,  of  course,  is  an  important 
point— was  fixed  on  Wisset  and  his  death. 
Again  I  saw^  him,  in  imagination,  sitting  at 
the  window  looking  wistfully  up  the  Drive, 
pleading  with  his  eyes  for  what  he  wanted, 
and  then  dying  at  the  critical  moment.  I 
was  now^  approaching  the  house,  and  looking 
at  my  watcli,  I  saw  that  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Wisset  died,  ten  minutes  to  eleven. 
His  furniture  had  been  sold,  the  house  itself 
was  lying  empty  till  it  also  should  be  sold. 
The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  the  house  had 
that  dreary  appearance  which  an  empty 
dwelling  always  presents,  the  contrast  between 
a  corpse  and  a  living  person.  One  thinks  of 
the  fires  that  have  died  out,  and  the  light 
that  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  face 
W'liich  will  never  look  out  of  the  window 
again,  and  the  hand  that  will  never  bid  you 
welcome  at  the  door.  No  one  could  say 
that  Jeremiah  AVisset  was  an  extremely  vital 
person,  except  in  the  lard  market,  or  that  his 
greeting  as  a  host  was  likely  to  be  very 
enthusiastic ;  but  I  had  come  to  judge  the 
old  man  by  that  last  hour  and  to  weave  a 
romance  of  repentance  and  Jiffection  round 
him.    When  1  Iqp^^^  3^R^^v^^4l'4?'^' 
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not  expect  to  see  anything  except  a  forsaken 
house  with  blinded  windows,  but  in  my  mind 
I  was  replacing  Wisset  there,  and  as  I  had 
seen  him  during  the  last  mouth  of  his  life. 
"  Let  me  now  explain  that  Wiaset's  house 


"  He  was  f^nnc.  carrv- 
iug    bis    secret  with 
him." 


stood  a  little  back  from  the  road,  with  a 
smiU  garden  in  front,  that  it  had  three  floors, 
and  tile  lirst-floor  windows  were  those  of  his 
bedroom  and  his  sitting-room,  with  a  dress- 
ing-i'oom  between  wliieh  opened  boLh  into 
the  sitting-room  and  the  bedroom,  hut  which 
Jeremiah  never  used.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  directly  opposite  the  sitting-room, 
there  was  a  powerful  lamp  which  lit  up  the 
Drive  for  a  (;on.sidei'able  distance  and  flung 
its  light  with  special  strength  on  the  sitting- 
room  window.  The  moon  was  under  a  cloud, 
and  there  was  not  much  natural  light,  but 
Uie  atmosphere  was  clcai",  and  in  the  gaslight 
one  saw  the  sitting-room  window  quite 
distinctly.  T  stopped,  glanced  at  my  watch, 
and  looked  up  at  the  window.  The  whitcy- 
browu  blind  hung  straight  and  motion- 


leas,  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
were  shaken  backwaids  and  forwards.  I 
went  closer  to  the  gate— not  that  1  really 
thought  the  blind  was  being  moved,  but 
merely  to  correct  my  eyesight.  The  blind 
appeared  now  to  be  press-^d  againiit  the 
glass  and  then  released.  I  r.ihbed  my  eyes 
and  watiihed  closely,  believing  that  this  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  blind  was  some  effect  of 
the  gaslight,  or,  it  might  also  be,  of  a  draught 
iu  the  house,  which  was  empty,  and  where  all 
the  doors  were  open.  1  noted,  however, 
that  everything  was  very  distinct,  and 
that  there  was  nj  appreciable  wind. 
The  blind,  after  lying  quiet  for  a 
moment,  was  now,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  —for  we  are  only 
recording  impi'essions,  are  we 
not  ? — jostled  as  if  someone 
desired  to  see  out,  but  could 
not  work  the  blind.  I 
retiieinbered  at  that  mo- 
ment that,  like  many 
other  blinds,  that  one 
had  been  very  refractory, 
and  that  more  than  once, 
when  it  refused  to  rise, 
ilie  nurse  had  to  roll  it 
up  so  that  Jeremiah 
might  secure  his  loved 
view.  Of  course,  it  was 
nonsense,  I  said  to  my- 
self ;  but  if  Jeremiah  had 
been  within,  I  would 
have  been  cei'taia  that 
they  were  attempting  to 
set  the  blind  in  motion. 
As  it  was,  I  noted  in  my 
memory  how  untrust- 
worthy is  our  eyesight, 
how  we  have  only  to 
ucc  IS  moving,  and  it  moves, 
thing  used  to  be,  and 


thii 


imagme 

and  to  tiiiuk  how  a 
again  it  is  the  same. 

"  After  another  look  at  that  upper  window, 
1  was  about  to  leave,  when  .  .  .  what  is 
that  ?  The  blind  swayed  as  if  c-ne  were 
trying  to  get  a  hold  of  it,  and  then  it  was 
crumpled  up  at  the  edge.  Where  it  was 
prised  together  there  was  something  white 
against  the  light  brown.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes — 
so  far  as  iny  eyes  se:-ved  mc,  and  the  light  was 
wonderfully  clear — it  was  a  human  hand,  as 
if  someone  within,  having  struggled  in  vain 
to  get  the  spring  to  woi'k  or  the  blind  to  rise, 
were  now  pressing  it  aside  in  order  to  look 
out.  Perhaps  yon  men  may  feel  differently, 
aod,  of  course,  one  could  imagine  many  more 
eerie  things  ;  but,  perscjfla^^^p^ot  know 
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one  that  woiild  affect  my  iina^imition  more 
than  what  I  saw.  Consider  !  An  emptj 
house,  blinds  hanging  low  on  the  windows  ; 
then,  as  you  are  looking,  a  hand  appears  upon 
the  blind — only  a  hand,  white,  distinct,  active. 
The  rest  is  left  to  your  iuiagination.  Whose 
hand  is  it  ?  What  is  he,  or  it,  doing  there  ? 
What  is  going  on  behind  ?  No  doubt  a  simple 
explanation  lay  to  hand :  a  caretaker  had 
been  placed  in  the  house,  and  for  acme 
reason  wished  to  pull  up  the  blind.  But  the 
hand  was  not  that  of  a  working  woman ;  it 
was  a  man's  hand,  thin,  bony,  strong,  and, 
above  all,  white,  very  white.  Or,  it  might 
be,  a  burglar  had  forced  an  entrance  to  the 
house  from  behind,  and  was  ransacking  it  to 
find  whether  Wisset  had  hidden  something 
away.  But  burglai-s  don't  w^iste  their  time 
on  empty  houses,  as  a  rule  ;  and  if  they  do, 
they  would  not  advertise  their  presence  by 
pulling  up  a  front  wiudow-blind,  even  at 
eleven  p.m.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
climbing  over  the  gate  and  trying  whether  I 
could  not  get  access  into  the  house.  I  looked 
up  at  the  window  again.  The  hand  was 
gone,  the  blind  was  motionless;  and  then  tlie 
disappearance  affectefJ  n\y  imagination  more 
even  than  tlie  iip|)c:irance.  My  courage 
weakened  and  I  hastened  home.  As  I  left 
the  Drive,  I  looked  back  and  saw  from  an 
angle  Wisset's  house,  with  the  light  of  the 
lamp  on  that  middle  floor,  and  I  would  have 
given  much  to  know  what  was  the  secret 
within. 

*'  Tl)e  following  evening  I  visited  my 

patient  as  usual,  but  having  to  go  to  another 
case  afterwards,  I  did  not  come  down  the 
Drive.  The  second  evening  I  was  determined 
to  have  another  look  from  the  outside  at 
Wisset's  house,  and  arranged  to  pass  there 
about  10.45.  It  was  full  moon,  with  an 
almost  cloudless  sky,  and  the  lamps  were 
hardly  needed.  The  Drive  was  quite  still, 
and  as  I  came  down  the  road,  ligiits  were 
l)eing  put  ont,  for  the  men  had  to  go  early 
to  business,  and  unless  there  were  some 
social  function,  they  went  early  to  bed. 
When  I  came  to  Wisset's  gate,  the  house  was 
standing  out  clear  in  the  moonlight,  and 
there  was  neither  sign  of  life  nor  motion. 
For  a  minute  or  two  I  watched,  and  then 
began  to  question  whether  two  nights  ago  I 
liad  not  been  dreaming  dreams.  I  looked 
round  the  quiet  and  prosaic  surroundings  of 
trim  villas,  neatly  kept  gardens,  and  com- 
fortable middle-class  life.  In  the  house 
opp(fflite,  the  \mi  light  went  out ;  it  was  now 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  turned  from  the  gate 
on  which  I  had  been  leaning,  to  go  home. 


wheti  I  ga\e  one  parting  look  at  the 
mysterious  window,  and  before  my  eye,  as  1 
stood  there  on  the  street  in  full  possession 
of  my  senses  and  with  the  clear  moonlight 
falling  on  the  house,  I  sjiw  the  blind,  after 
what  seemed  a  brief  struggle,  go  up,  and  at 
the  window  in  the  place  where  he  used  to  sit, 
and  looking  up  the  Drive,  wa3,  so  far  aa  I 
could  judge,  Jeremiah  Witiset  himself — not 
as  he  used  to  sit  there,  confused  and  dull, 
but  as  he  lay  in  bed  before  he  died — white 
and  wasted,  longing  and  waiting  for  someone. 
None  of  us  have  occupied  much  time  in 
describing  what  we  have  felt  in  giving 
these  experiences— we  have  kept  ourselves 
to  what  has  happened  outside  of  us  ;  but 
I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  gripped  the 
gate-post  and  was  glad  of  its  support.  I 
did  not  think  of  going  into  the  house,  and, 
indeed,  at  that  moment  I  would  not  have 
entered  it  for  a  million  sterling.  My  impulse, 
even  though  I  was  outside  and  safe  from  any 
power  within  that  house,  was  to  bolt ;  but 
the  fascination  of  the  window  made  me  look 
a^i'ain,  and  this  time  my  fear  seemed  to  pass 
into  pity,  for  the  face  was  so  troubled  and 
appealing.  Then  suddenly  it  disappeared,  as 
a  person  turns  from  a  window  to  some  duty 
in  the  room,  and  I  was  certain  that  that 
duty  was  the  quest  for  what  had  been  lost. 
Tlie  blind  came  down  again,  the  house  was 
as  before,  and  I  went  home  with  a  deepened 
sense  of  mystery. 

*'  Next  morning  I  sent  for  the  keys  of  the 
house,  under  some  excuse  of  looking  through 
it  to  see  whether  it  would  suit  a  patient,  and 
I  determined  to  ransack  it  from  basement  to 
attic.  One  has  read  of  the  creepy  feeling 
with  which  people  have  gone  into  a  haunted 
house,  and  one  associates  anything  super- 
natural with  old  castles  and  wainscoted  walls, 
and  secret  doors,  and  such-like  diunvatic 
machinery.  Nothing  could  be  further 
removed  from  the  conventional  haunted 
house  than  No.  27;  Albert  Drive.  It  was 
a  middle-class,  semi-detached  villa,  renting 
at  about  £80  a  year,  and  containing,  as 
advertisements  said,  three  entertaining- 
rooms,  seven  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms, 
and  necessary  kitchen  accommodation.  It 
steadied  my  nerves  to  run  over  the  house 
agent's  description  as  I  stood  on  the  door- 
step and  opened  the  front  door.  The 
interior  was,  of  course,  cheerless  and  dirty, 
as  empty  hous&s  are  apt  to  be,  and  one's 
footsteps  echoed  on  the  uncarpeted  floors. 
But  the  light  was  shining  everywhere,  and 
there  was  nothing  about  such  a  house  to 
suggest  mystery.  AmofigfetxSOJj^jingemous 
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Christmas  literature,  I  had  read  of  thieves 
hiking  possession  of  aii  empty  liouae,  and 
then  gettinoj  up  ghoat  scenes  to  frighten 
away  intending  tenants,  and  it  occun-ed  to 
me  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
p:)9sibility  that  this  had  been  done  in 
Wisset's  lioiiRe.  If  so,  the  gaii^  would  be 
living  in  the  cellars,  wliieli  were  reached 
by  a  steep,  almost  ladder,  stair.  I  brought 
a  serviceable  stick  with  me,  but  T  abnost 
wished  that  I  had  added  an  opci'ating- 
knife  as  I  went  into  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  cellars.  There  were  three— coal-cellar, 
washuig-houae,  *aiid  a  bos-room,  together 
with  the  wine-cellar— but  they  were  all 
empty.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  squatters. 
I  came  upstairs  and  locked  the  door  of  the 
cellar  stairs,  and  went  through  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  including  the  kitchen,  and 
made  no  discovery.  Next  I  made  a  survey 
of  the  second  or  highest  floor,  and  found 
nothing  there  to  remark,  and  T  came  to  what 
I  may  call  Wisset's  own  ground  on  the  first 
floor.  I  looked  into  two  rooms  which  had  no 
association  with  him,  and  then  I  entered  the 
room  where  he  had  died.  Standing  there,  I 
had  what  I  may  describe  as  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  man  who  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  saw  or  felt  or  heard  anything, 
but  only  that  I  seemed  to  be  in  his  environ- 
ment. I  was  uncomfortable,  and  left  the 
room,  passing  through  the  little  dressing- 
room  into  his  sitting  -  room.  As  I  went 
over  to  the  window,  that  window  at  which 
the  things  had  happened,  perhaps  it  was  in- 
evitable, and  did  not  mean  anything,  that 
my  sense  of  Wisset  deepened.  When  1  laid 
hold  of  the  window-cord,  as  usual  the  blind 
wouldn't  move ;  and  when  I  seized  it  by 
the  lath  and  shook  it  in  order  to  make  it 
start,  my  hand  trembled— which  was  perhaps 
excusable— and  I  could  not  help  looking 
over  my  shoulder.  The  blind  went  up  at 
last,  and  I  looked  round  the  room  where  I 
was  convinced  the  secret,  if  there  were  any 
secret,  must  bo  found.  The  sense  of  some- 
thing was  strong  upon  me,  and  I  was  tempted 
at  one  moment  to  clear  out ;  but  it  wag  too 
absurd  to  be  afraid,  in  the  lirst-floor  sitting- 
room  of  a  middle-class  house  at  nine  o'clock 
on  an  April  morning.  If  it  had  been  10.45 
at  night  inside  that  room,  it  would  have  been 
another  matter.  I  began  to  argue  the  case 
out  along  this  line- — that  Wisset  was  devoted, 
although  be  would  not  acknowledge  it,  to 
his  nephew  ;  that  in  a  fit  of  disappointment 
he  had  left  his  money  past  his  nephew  to 
those  dirty  Afghans;  that  he  had  repented 
it  and,  as  I  guessed,  had  corrected  th^t  will : 


that  he  could  not  tell  us  where  the  paper 
was ;  and  that  now,  if  I  could  depend  upon 
what  T  saw,  he  returned  about  the  hour  of 
his  death  to  keep  bis  vigil.  And  then  I 
argued  further  that  when  he  turned  from 
the  window  with  that  pathetic  look,  it  was 
to  get  that  paper  ;  and  if  so,  it  was  in  the 
room. 

"  I  had  an  hour  to  spare  before  patients 
came,  and  I  resolved  to  do  what  1  could 
with  that  room.  I  bniig  my  coat  at  the 
back  of  a  door  where  Wisset  used  to  keep 
an  old  jacket,  and  looked  round  the  room. 
Really  there  did  not  seem  a  hole  where 
anyone  could  hide  even  a  slender  paper. 
There  was  a  stone  mantelpiece,  but  there 
was  no  crack  between  it  and  the  wall. 
There  were,  of  course,  no  shuttere — the 
house  was  too  recent  for  that — behind  which 
anything  could  he  hid  ;  the  hearthstone  bad 
not  been  moved,  and  it  was  certain  nothing 
would  be  hidden  up  the  chimney,  because 
any  paper  would  have  been  burned.  There 
only  remained  the  skirting-boards  and  the 
floor,  and  now  I  noticed  something  about  the 
floor  which  struck  me  and  seemed  to  give  a 
clue.  The  floor  had  been  covered  with  brown 
paper  laid  beneath  the  carpet,  and  this  paper 
had  not  been  removed,  although  here  and 
there  it  had  slipped  from  its  place  and  was 
ruffled.  In  one  corner,  however,  it  was  all 
gone  and  the  floor  was  bare  ;  it  seemed  also 
as  if  the  dnst  had  been  brushed  away.  Three 
boards'  brcudth  was  clear  and  clean.  I  knelt 
down  and  examined  the  wood,  and  I  found 
that  instead  of  a  nail  holding  down  one 
board,  a  screw-nail  had  been  put  in.  When 
I  looked  closely  at  it,  I  saw  that  it  was 
scratched,  and  evidently  had  been  frequently 
removed. 

"What  I  am  going  to  say  now  I  could 
not  prove  to  you  even  if  you  were  kneeling 
with  me  over  that  board,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  sure  of  it  myself;  but  there  were 
signs  to  my  mind  as  if  someone  who  had  no 
screwdriver,  and  could  do  nothing  with  the 
nail,  had  been  trying  to  raise  it  with  his 
fingers.  Bnt  it  would  be  quite  open  to 
say  that  the  scratches  had  been  caused  by 
the  frequent  lifting  of  the  board ;  and  I 
cannot  press  that  point,  but  I  have  my 
imagination.  As  I  became  in  youtli  the 
proud  possessor  of  one  of  those  marvellous 
knives  which  fit  you  for  every  emergency,  and, 
indeed,  would  enable  you  to  live  on  a  desert 
island — which  I  have  been  careful  to  cany 
ever  since,  as  a  hnk  of  the  days  of  long 
ago— I  had  no  diflliculty-,  in  drawing  the 
screw-nail,    It  wass^ien  \io*ible:±**j:aise  the 
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board  ii  few  iiiciies  iind  to  insert  my  hand. 
Al  tirst  I  found  nothing  ;  but  when  I 
stretched  a  little  further,  I  came  on  a  packet, 
and  I  must  say  I  drew  it  out  with  consider- 
able satisfaction  and  expectation.  It  was 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  tied  with  tape, 
and  I  ask  the  hearty  admiration  of  this 
company  when  I  tell  you  that  I  mastered 
my  curiosity,  which  was  certainly  quite  as 
keen  as  any  woman's  ever  could  be,  and 
resolved  to  keep  the  packet  intact  and  to 
hand  it  over  to  be  opened  by  the  lawyer. 
What  I  may  have  prescribed  for  my  patients 
that  morning,  and  what  I  may  have  said  to 
them  about  their  illnesses,  I  do  not  care  to 
inquire  ;  but  I  grudged  every  moment  till  I 
was  able  to  place  the  papers  in  the  hand  of 
Jeremiah's  lawyer  and  ask  him  to  examine 
them.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
they  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  American  railway  bonds,  which,  for 
some  reason  we  could  not  guess,  Wisset  had 
hidden  away  in  this  place;  for  this  would 
only  mean  so  much  more  money  for  the 
officials  and  the  faddists,  and  would  bring 
no  inhei'itance  to  Stokes  and — I  was  also 
convinced  —  no  relief  to  Wisset's  troubled 
soul.  I  Wixs  explaining  what  I  had  hoped, 
when  the  lawyer  cried  :  '  Hallo  !  here  is  a 
letter  in  one  of  the  bonds  ! '  and  I  should  like 
to  have  taken  niy  pulse  when  he  opened  the 
envelope,  took  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  and 
read  : — 

"  *  I,  Jeremiahi  Wisset,  being  in  fnll 
possession  of  my  senses,  bat  believing  that  I 


STILL  THERE 

I^TILL  there  is  strength. 

Still  life  holds  a  golden  prize. 
Still  the  old  lure 

Endures,  of  the  lips  and  eyes. 

Still  the  sea  calls, 

And  still  (though  fate  holds  me) 
Adventures  rise, 

And,  laughing,  go  to  the  sea. 


may  not  live  long,  do  hereby  revuke  and 
declare  of  non-ell'ect  that  portion  of  my  will 
which  donates  the  residue  of  my  estates, 
after  the  payment  of  certain  legacies,  to  the 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  (namely,  the  Afghans)  to  the  Holy 
Laud,  and  I  do  now  bequeath  all  of  whicli 
I  may  be  possessed  at  the  hour  of  death, 
after  the  payment  of  the  said  legacies,  to  my 
nephew.  Captain  Stokes,  because  I  have 
always  loved  him,  and  because  he  has  done 
so  well  in  Egypt. — Jeremiah  Wisset.' 

" '  He  might  have  used  me,'  said  the 
lawyer,  with  a  slight  asperity  in  his  tone, 
'instead  of  trying  to  do  this  himself;  but 
I  fancy  he  hated  the  idea  of  giving  in  and 
coming  round  to  my  view  of  things,  for  1 
had  said  what  I  thought  about  the  Afghans. 
Stand  in  the  courts  ?  Oh,  yes.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  what  he  intended,  and  he  only 
intended  what  was  just,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances an  English  judge  always  decides 
wliat  is  equitable.  It  is  a  mercy  the  Afghan 
people  have  not  yet  received  a  single  penny 
from  the  estate,  and  I  don't  think  they  will 
need  to  appoint  any  more  secretaries.  Wisset 
has  behaved  like  a  trump,  after  all,  and  I 
don't  see  why  Kinnish  and  I  should  not 
write  to-day  and  let  Captain  Stokes  know 
what  his  uncle  thought  of  him  and  what 
he  has  done  for  him.'  But  for  reasons 
which  I  leave  to  your  imagination  I  did  not 
say  a  word  to  the  lawyer  about  the  face  at 
the  window  ;  I  only  mentioned  my  casual 
observation  of  a  screw-nail." 


IS  STRENGTH. 

In  the  far  ports 

The  good  ships  ride  to-day. 
On  the  long  reefs 

The  green  seas  break  in  spray. 

The  palms,  and  the  sea! 

The  chapel  bell,  and  the  night ! 
Still  life  holds  its  prize, 

Though  I  be  out  of  the  fight. 

THEODORE  ROBERTS. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  SAVED  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LIFE. 


By  E.  Phillips  Ofpekheim.* 


T  was  the  second  day 
out,  and  people  were 
beginning  to  settle 
down    into  their 

Rbeamer  clothes  and 
manners.  The  girl 
liad  already  estab- 
lished a  lictle  coiirt, 
as  was  usual  with 
her  wherever  she 
went.    The  man  had  not  yet  appeared. 

He  came  just  as  the  deck-steward  appeared 
with  the  afternoon  tea.  He  was  tall  and 
pale,  with  dark,  deep-set  eyes  and  a  sensitive 
mouth,  notwithstanding  its  straight,  firm 
lines.  His  features  were  hard  and  cleanly 
cut,  his  clothes  liung  loosely  about  him,  as 
though  his  gauntncss  were  merely  the  tem- 
porary result  of  some  recent  illness.  He 
stepped  out  from  the  gangway  with  some 
hesitation  ;  hut  once  there,  he  swept  the 
deck  with  a  keen,  masterful  glance.  A 
lurch  of  the  steamer  threw  him  against  the 
side  of  a  chair.  He  calmly  seated  himself  in 
it  and  commenced  to  look  bored. 

The  chair  was  next  to  the  girl's,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  notice  the  fact.  Several 
of  the  young  men  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  her  had  coveted  that  chair,  bet  in  vain. 
The  girl,  however,  made  no  remark  at  this 
act  of  calm  appropriation.  It  was  left  for 
his  servant,  wiio  appeared  a  few  minutes 
later  with  rugs  and  a  small  library  of  books, 
to  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  a  trespasser. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
don't  think  that  this  is  your  chair." 
The  man  looked  annoyed. 
"  It  will  do,"  he  said  shortly,  "  unless," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  girl,  "  it  belongs  to 
one  of  your  friends," 
The  girl  smiled  upon  him  pleasantly. 
"  It  is  my  aunt's  chair,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
think  that  you  may  safely  occupy  it  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate.    She  will  not  be  on 
deck  this  afternoon." 

The  young  man  raised  his  cap,  hut  he 
seemed  curiously  bereft  of  words.  His 
thanks  were  barely  articulate,  and  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  have  become  paler,  he 


*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
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certainly  did  so.  His  long,  white  hands 
clutched  nervously  at  the  rug  which  covered 
his  knees.  Every  now  and  then  he  cautiously 
studied  the  girl's  profile.  Under  his  breath 
he  groaned  to  himself. 

"This  is  the  beginning!  "What  a  fool  I 
am  !    "What  a  fool  1  have  been  !  " 

There  was  a  change  also  iu  the  girl.  Her 
liigli  spirits  seemed  to  have  deserted  her. 
Her  laughter  was  forced,  tiie  sallies  of  her 
cavaliei-s  failed  to  amnse  her.  She,  too,  was 
apparently  conscious  of  the  sudden  approach 
of  tragedy.  One  by  one  her  attendants 
deserted  her.  Soon  she  was  alone  with 
the  man. 

They  did  not  begin  to  talk  at  once.  They 
both  seemed  intei-ested  in  the  tumbled  grey 
waste  of  waters  through  which  the  steamer 
was  ploughing  her  way.  But  presently  her 
rug  shpped,  and  she  felt  it  replaced  "with 
firm,  skilful  fingei-s.  She  thanked  him — 
almost  shyly  for  her— and  they  began  to  talk. 

Their  conversation  took  its  tedious  but 
necessary  course  tlirongh  the  desert  of  the 
commonplace,  but  long  before  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  the  probationary  period  was  past. 
He  had  learned  that  she  was  the  Miss  Ursula 
Bateman  whom  New  York  society  papers 
loved  to  allude  to  as  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  American  young  woman  of  fjtshion. 
She  was  tired  of  Newport  and  Lennox,  and, 
although  she  did  not  tel!  him  so,  she  was 
tired  also  of  being  ceaselessly  importuned  to 
marry  one  or  another  of  a  goodly  number  of 
ei^er  young  men.  She  was  an  orphan  and 
her  own  mistress.  In  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion she  had  planned  this  flight,  a  Continental 
tour  amongst  the  imvisited  places  of  Europe 
with  an  elderly  aunt  of  purely  negative 
tendencies.  She  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
her  escape. 

"You  can't  imagine  how  it  feels,"  she 
told  him,  as  they  leaned  over  the  rail 
together  to  watch  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  "  to 
be  really  free  from  it  all  for  a  month  or  two, 
at  any  rate.  \TeVe  too  much  in  earnest 
over  our  pleasure.  We  make  a  business  of 
it,  as  we  do  of  everything  else," 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see,"  he  said  gravely,  "  that 
you  have  emerged  from  the  holocaust  with- 
out any  inefface^lejigngjy^l^ggle." 
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She  liiu'^lied  goofl-lmmouredly. 

"  Oil !  I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  but  it  isu'fc  in  the  face  alone 
one  carries  the  marks  of  deterioration." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  answered  thought- 
fully. "  Yet  the  face  is  a  wonderful 
index." 

She  turned  and  surveyed  him  cooilj. 
"  You  would  trust  your  own  impressions 
of  a  face,  then  ?    It  would  be  sufficient  for 

you  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  he  answered.  Corrobora- 
tive evidence  would,  of  course,  be  reassuring." 

"But  suppose  the  evidences— all  appear- 
ances were  against  your  impressions,  which 
should  you  rely  upon  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  find  it  hard  to  make 
up  my  mind,"  he  admitted. 

She  nodded  and  brushed  back  the  hair 
from  her  forehead. 

"That  is  exacLly  how  I  feel,"  she  said, 
turning  and  walking  back  to  her  chair. 

^■f  -^f.  *  * 

At  dinner-time  she  was  in  unusual  spirits. 
She  increased  at  every  moment  tlio  circle  of 
her  admirers.  She  safc  at  the  captain's  table, 
and  everyone  seemed  to  catch  a  little  of  the 
refiected  glory  of  her  bright  sayings  and 
infectious  laughter.  But  someone  asked  her 
a  question,  about  half  way  through  the  meal, 
which  for  a  moment  checked  her  flow  of 
spirits. 

"  Wlio  was  the  man  who  turned  us  all  out 
this  afternoon.  Miss  Batcnian  ?  "VVe  can't 
put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  way 
over,  yon  know.  No  one  man  has  a  right 
to  two  wliole  uninteiTupted  hours  alone  with 
you— not  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  1 " 

"His  name  is  Geoffrey  Paish,"  she 
answered.  "  I  really  don't  know  much  more 
about  him  than  that." 

The  name  awakened  plenty  of  interest. 

"  AVhy,  he's  the  fellow,"  someone  eagerly 
exclaimed,  "  who's  come  in  for  the  whole  of 
the  Paish  estate.  The  old  man  was  a  banker 
in  New  York,  you  know — his  uncle,  I  think 
it  was.    Mighty  queer  family,  too." 

"  The  old  man  died  worth  seven  millions," 
the  boy  who  sat  on  her  left  hand  remarked 
enviously.  "  Nice  little  pile  for  him  to  step 
into." 

"  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  this  Geoffrey 

Paish  at  college  or  anywhere  ?  "  asked 
Andrew  Bliss,  the  man  who  sat  opposite  to 
her. 

No  one  had.  A  man  from  little  higher 
up  the  table  leaned  forward. 

"  There  were  some  very  queer  stories  going 


about  New  York  eonceriiing  this  young  man 
only  last  week,"  he  remarked. 

The  girl  caught  him  up  sharply. 

"  There  are  queer  stories  about  everyone," 
she  said,  "  if  people  care  to  listen  to  them. 
Let  us  talk  about  something  else." 

*  >s  *  *  * 

She  waf?  a  little  later  than  the  others  when 
she  came  up  on  deck  after  dinner.  As  usual, 
she  wore  no  hat  or  wrap  of  any  sort.  The 
wind  blew  her  fair  hair  about  her  fjice,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  gather  up  and  hold  the 
skirts  of  her  black  dinner-gown.  Several 
young  men  came  hurrying  towards  her,  but 
she  waved  them  away.  She  crossed  the 
deck  to  where  the  man  was  sitting.  He  had 
just  finished  a  frugal  dinner  which  had 
been  brought  out  to  him  by  his  servant. 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  little  walk  ?  "  she 
said.   "  I  should  like  to  go  out  to  the  bows." 

He  rose  at  once  and  led  the  way.  The 
journey  to  the  foro-part  of  the  ship  was  a 
little  devious,  and  once,  after  a  inomcnt's 
hesitation,  he  offered  her  his  hand.  She 
took  it  frankly,  and  a  sudden  rush  of  colour 
came  into  his  cheeks.  The  willing  touch  of 
her  fingers  possessed  a  certain  significance  for 
him. 

They  leaned  over  the  white  railings,  and 

the  fresh  breeze  blew  strong  and  salt  in  their 
faces.    She  stood  quite  close  to  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  come  here,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause we  are  safc  against  interruption.  There 
is  something  which  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

lie  moistened  his  dry  iips.  His  interjection 
was  scarcely  audible. 

"  I  was  telling  you  only  this  afternoon," 
she  said,  "  how  monotonous  my  life  had 
been.  I  seem  to  have  been  moving  along 
the  plane  all  the  time.  But  once,  for  a  few 
minutes,  things  were  different.  I  had  what 
I  suppose  people  would  call  an  adventure. 
It  was  while  I  w;ts  staying  in  Virginia  with 
an  aunt — not  this  one.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  place." 

"  Don't  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  very 
low,  and  my  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  One  night  we 
had  a  dance  there.  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair 
afterwards,  leaving  my  jewels  scattered  about 
the  dressing-table.  When  I  woke  up,  there 
was  a  man  in  the  room  calmly  filling  his 
pockets  with  them." 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  interrupted,  "  but  I 
hope  you  are  noticing  the  phospliorua." 

"  We  win  talk  about  the  phosphorus 
afterwards,"  she  continued  equably.  "  I 
suppose  the  8ligkfeonpiiffi<vI/vna^^e^  (disturbed 
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"'1  waa  looking  into  t!ie  muzzle  of  n  revolver.'" 


him,  and  he  wheeled  suddenly  round.  He 
was  a  tall  man  and  he  wore  a  mask." 
"  A  mask  I    Yes  ! " 

"  Which  afterwards  slipped^"  slie  con- 
tinued.   "  .Jnst  at  that  moment  all  I  conjd 


think  of  was  that  I  was  looking  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver." 

*'  Of  course  you  were  not  frightened  ?  "  he 
remarked,  with  a  queer  little  smile. 

"J^ot  in  the  feV;^h§t>eW<^ 
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■'  I  lookc'l  upon  the  revolver  as  si  sort  of 
li.iniiles^  bat  necessarj  toy.    At  tbut  moment 

I  had  no  fear.    But  afterwards  

Shs  shivererl. 

"  Let  ine  fetcli  yon  a  cloak,"  he  begged. 

The  breeze  is  too  sironir  here." 

"  I  am  not  coLi,"  she  answered  calmly. 
"  It  was  a  memory.  But  to  go  on  with  my 
story.  Nauu-ally  I  asked  the  man  what  he 
was  doing  in  my  room,  and  aa  naturally  he 
pointed  to  what  were  left  of  ray  jewels.  For 
a  burglar  lie  was  a  terrible  bungler.  The 
kand  which  held-  his  revolver  shook  so  that 
I  could  have  Jtnocked  it  out  of  his  hand." 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I"ve  got  to  have 
some  of  these.  It's  life  or  death  to  me. 
I'm  very  sorry." 

"  I  told  hira  that  he  was  welcome  to  all 
of  them,  that  I  was  quite  tired  of  them,  and 
dying  to  get  some  new  ones.  I  warnedJiini 
of  the  bloodhounds,  and  told  him  of  the 
nearest  way  on  to  the  State  Road.  And  all 
the  time  he  stood  looking  at  me  in  a  queer 
sort  of  way.  I  was  absolutely  certain  that 
the  man  would  never  harm  me.  J'crhaps 
I  took  advantage  of  niy  conviction.  I  began 
bo  laugh  at  him  for  his  clumsiness.  Tiio 
man  got  mad.  The  first  part  of  the  wliole 
thing  ended  very  mueli  as  1  ha.d  imaLnned  it 
would.  He  threw  down  iny  jewels  and 
made  for  the  window,  lie  was  clumsy  with 
the  fastening,  and  I  got  up  and  helped  him. 
It  was  then  that  his  mask  slipped.  It  was 
then  also,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  burglar 
misbehaved  himself." 

Again  that  queer  little  amilc.  The  man 
looked  up  fi'om  the  tumbling  mass  of  cloven 
waters  into  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  he  aaked. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  yon,"  she  answered 
severely.  "  Only,  I  think  that  I  would 
i-ather  nave  lost  my  jewels." 

*'  You  are  not  sure  about  it  ? "  he  de- 
manded eagerly. 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  you, 
is  it  ?  "  she  asked  innocently. 

He  did  not  reply,  and  when  she  spoke 
again,  her  tone  was  graver. 

"  The  comedy  ended  there,  the  tragedy 
began  a  few  seconds  later.  The  man  was 
met  upon  the  lawn  by  a  confederate.  There 
was  a  quarrel  between  them,  presumably 
because  the  burglar  declared  that  he  bad  no 
jewels  to  shave.  I  heard  the  second  man 
declare  that  be  would  give  his  companion 
up  to  the  police  and  earn  the  reward  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  My  burglar  only 
slirugged  his  shoulders.  I  shouted  to  them 
softly  to  go  away.    They  did   not  hear. 


Then  I  think  that  the  second  man  decided 
to  break  into  my  room  himself.  I  am 
surprised  that  he  did  not  think  of  it  before. 
It  was  absurdly  easy.  They  quarrelled.  1 
could  see  that  the  first  man  vi'as  determined 
to  stop  him.  Then  there  was  the  shooting. 
I  saw  it  all.  I  could  not  move.  I  was 
terrified  to  death.  They  carried  the  second 
man  into  the  house.  I  saw  him  clutch  at 
the  air  and  fall.    It  was  horrible.  The 

other  man  " 

"  Yes  ? " 

"He  escaped.  It  was  wonderful,  but  he 
escaped." 

The  man  by  her  side  touched  his  forehead 
lightly.  There  were  great  drops  of  moisture 
there,  though  the  wind  was  Ftill  blowing 
about  them." 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"  The  mask  slipped,"  she  murmured.  "  1 
have  never  forgotten  his  face  for  a  single 
second." 

They  stood  side  by  side,  and  the  young 
men  on  the  promenade-deck  grumbled.  The 
strains  of  shufHing  feet  came  to  them  from 
the  steerage.  Then  the  man  began  to  laugh 
softly,  but  veiy  bitterly,  &&  he  tore  open  his 
coat. 

"  You  think  that  he  did  not  rob  yen— at 
all,"  he  said.    "  You  were  wrong  I    See  !  " 

It  was  a  cracked  and  bent  little  ring  of 
very  thin  gold,  holding  a  single  moonstone. 
He  drew  it  from  an  inner  pocket  and  held 
it  out  to  her. 

"  You  took  that  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

He  nodded. 

"  That— and  a  memory,"  he  said,  looking 
into  her  face,  "  were  the  sole  proceeds  of  my 
little  attempt." 

Her  clieeks  flushed  a  fiery  red. 

"  How  dare  you  remind  me  of  that  ! " 
she  exclaimed.  *'  And  I  have  always  wanted 
to  tell  you — yon  took  me  by  surprise,  or 
I  should  have  called  out.  Of  course  I  should 
have  called  out." 

He  bowed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  believe  it.  I  took 
you  by  stonn.  All  my  life,  I  think— bah  ! 
what  folly  this  is  I    I  am  quite  ready,  Miss 

Bateman." 
"  Ready  ?  " 

"You  will  tell  the  captain,  of  couree. 
I  shall  not  make  any  resistance.  I  always 
fancied  that  this  would  come  some  day, 
although  I  never  thought  that  you  would  be 
concerned  in  it.  I  slmll  not  deny  anything. 
I  had  broken  out  of  prison  with  the  man 
Willard,  and  I  shot  him." 
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you  np  ? "  she  asked,  looking  at 
liiin  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Of  course.  Why  not?  It  is 
your  duty,"  he  answered. 

"  My  duty  ?  "  she  repeated. 

*'  Certainly,"  he  answered.  "  It 
will  be  quite  simple.  I  shall  deny 
nothing." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
leaning  over  the  rails  with  her 
head  letting  upon  her  hands. 

"  Please  to  go  away,"  she  said 
to  him.  I  want  to  be  quite  alone 
—to  think  !  " 

He  left  her  without  a  word. 

II. 


We've  got  liim, 
thousand  dollars 


right,  any- 
"An  ocean 
of  us  any 

taking  any 


'*CiiriouHly  enough,  she  fomn]  luiii  the  only  other  early  riser. 


"  SUBE  ?  " 

"  Dead  sure. 
Jake.  It's  a 
sure." 

The  girl  turned  her  head  cau- 
tiously. She  saw  the  red  tipa  of 
two  cigars.  She  herself  was  out 
of  sight  behind  a  ventilator. 

"  Pity  we  had  to  take  the  trip," 
the  first  voice  remarked.  "We 
could  have  nabbed  him  in  Kew 
York." 

"  I  guess  we're  all 
way,"  was  the  answer, 
trip  won't  do  either 
harm,  and  I  Wasn't 
risks." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
The  girl  felt  herself  shaking  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  What  bothers  me  is  how  he 
has  managed  to  escape  detection  all 
this  time,"  one  of  the  men  re- 
marked. 

"  Guess  everybody  thought  he 
was  a  pauper,"  the  other  answered. 
"  Kobody  thought  of  looking  for 
him  amongst  the  millionaires." 

"Sure!  Old  man  Paish  left 
him  all  his  pile.    I  forgot  that." 

"  Guess  he'll  try  and  square  this 
thing.  He's  been  clever  enough 
at  keeping  out  of  the  way.  He 
won't  fancy  being  dropped  on  just 
as  he's  off." 

"  Won't  do,"  was  the  terse 
answer.  "  Btaides,  it  wouldn't  pay 
us.    This  is  a  big  thing ! " 

The  men  moved  on,  the  girl 
lingered  thei-e.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  vacancy.  This  was  to 
be  the  end^of  it^^theu,    ^  prison 
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ceil,  perhaps  worse.  A  sudden  shriek  of  the 
foghorn  broke  in  upon  lier  tlionghts.  They 
had  steamed  right  into  the  midst  of  a  dense 
bank  of  white  sea  mist.  Under  cover  of  the 
grey  floating  shadows  she  stole  away  to  her 
state-room  and  locked  the  door. 

*  ll!  *  ^  * 

Almost  before  the  decks  were  dry  the 
nest  morning  she  was  ont,  and,  curiously 
enough,  she  found  him  the  only  other  early 
riser.    A  fresh,  strong  wind  was  blowing 

salt  and  vigorous,  and  the  white  spray  was 
leaping  high  into  the  dazzling  sunshine. 
She  held  on  1^  the  luil,  and  he  came  at  once 
to  her  side. 

"  You  see,  I  am  not  yet  in  irons,"  he  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  gaiety  which  went  ill 
with  his  beringod  eyes  and  white  cheeks. 
"  What  have  I  to  thank  for  this  respite  ? " 

She  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
breath  seemed,  to  die  away  in  his  body. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  quietly,  '*  that  you 
know  very  well — that— that  " 

The  wonder  of  ib  kept  him  speeciiless, 
motionless.  There  was  something  in  her 
face  wliich  he  had  never  seen  in  any  other 
woman's.  He  felt  like  a  man  mocked  by  a 
mirage  of  impossible  joys.  It  was  surely  a 
miracle,  this.  He  could  not  find  any  words, 
but  for  a  moment  their  hands  were  clasped 
together. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  There  are  one  or  two  things 
which  I  must  ask  you." 

"  You  shall  ask  me  whatever  you  will, 
and  I  will  answer  you  truly,"  he  assured 
her. 

"  Are  you  really  Geoffrey  Paish  ? " 
"  Yes." 

"  You  are  very  rich,  then  ? " 
"  Very." 

"  Why  did  you  break  into  my  room  ?  " 

"  I  had  just  escaped  from  prison.  I  needed 
money  to  get  away." 

"  And  you  were  in  prison  for  ?  " 

"For  nothing  I  ever  did.  Please  beheve 
that.  It  is  my  only  excuse  for  many  things." 

"I  want  to  believe  it,"  she  answered 
simply.  "  I  certainly  shall,  if  you  tell  me 
80.    Tell  me  what  your  plans  are  now  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  fortune,"  he  said,  "  was  a  tardy 
recompense  for  the  act  of  injustice  which 
sent  me  to  prison.   I  knew  that  I  risked  a 

f-eat  deal  in  coming  forward  to  claim  it,  but 
had  had  enough  of  poverty.  I  was  never 
known  in  my  younger  days  by  the  name  of 
Paish,  and  I  Iiave  had  a  fever  lately,  which 
baa  altered  me.    I  decided  to  risk  it.  .  i 


thought  that  if  I  could  once  reach  Europ^^ 
safely,  I  could  find  a  dozen  hiding-places." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will 
not  reach  Europe  safely." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  give  me  up  ^  " 
he  asked  quietly.    "  It  is  your  duty." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  shall  not," 
she  answered.  "  But  there  are  others  here 
on  boai-d,  following  you." 

She  told  him  of  the  conversation  which 
she  had  overheard.    He  listened  intently. 

"  I  know  the  two  men,"  he  remarked.  "  I 
have  seen  them  watching  me." 

"  Yon  must  try  and  make  terms  with 
them,"  she  suggested  eagerly.  "Those  sort 
of  men  are  to  bribed,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Generally,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  yet,  after 
all,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  worth  while.  I 
shall  be  hunted  from  comer  to  corner  of  the 
earth  all  my  life.  I  shall  bring  disrepute 
and  scandal  upon  my  friends.  Nothing  worth 
having  in  life  will  bo  possible  for  me.  I  think 
that  1  will  not  struggle  any  more  against  fate." 

"  You  must  not  talk  like  that,"  she 
answered.  "  You  are  a  young  man,  and  you 
should  have  a  long  life  before  you." 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  The  life  behind  has  been  too  long  1 "  he 
exclaimed. 

She  dropped  her  voice. 

"  For  my  sake,"  she  whispered. 

Again  he  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
He  was  still  weak  from  his  fever,  for  his 
hands  were  trembling. 

*'  You  cannot  mean— that  you  really 
care  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

She  smiled  encouragement  upon  him.  The 
breakfast-gong  had  sounded,  and  they  were 
no  longer  alone. 

*'  Should  I  be  here  if  I  did  not  ? "  she 
whispered. 

#         *         *         ♦  * 

She  played  shuffleboard  badly  that 
morning,  for  only  a  few  yards  away  Geoffrey 
Paish  and  two  men  were  sitting  together  and 
talking  earnestly.  Their  chairs  were  pulled 
ahnost  to  the  rail  ;  their  heads  were  close 
togetl)or.  It  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
hear  a  word  of  their  conversation,  yet  she 
found  her  attention  continually  dive rted 
towards  them.  At  last  the  two  men  departed. 
Geoffrey  Paish  was  left  alone-  He  sat  wiih 
unseeing  eyes  fixed  upon  the  skyline.  Slit 
came  softly  over  to  him. 

"Well,:?" 

,  "Th6  men  are  honest,"  he  answered 

"  They  are  not  to  be  bribed  I  have  offered 
__tliem  half  my  f^fctu^^i^'GoOgle 
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She  reeled  for  a  moment  aud  then  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  empty  chairs. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  she  mummred. 
"  Oh  !  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  For  yon,"  he  answered,  "  there  is  only 
one  thing.  You  must  forget.  Our  ac- 
quaintance must  end  here.  We  may  renew 
it,  perhaps— in  tlie  police-courfc." 

She  looked  at  bim  reproachfully.  He 
was  ini^tautlv  asliaiiied  of  liiniself. 


"Tie  went  overbitard  _^ 
into  the  grey  iiiists." 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  wliispered  ;  "  but  indeed 
1  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying.  Either 
I  am  a  little  mad,  or  those  two  men  were. 
They  talked  like  lunatics." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"Well,  they  seemed  to  think  that  the 
notoriety  I  should  gain  would  be  a  sort  of 
recompense  for  any  minor  inconvenience— 


such  as  imprisonment,  for  instance  -which  I 
might  ha\-e  to  undergo.  They  tilked  of 
the  whoie  affair  as  a  capital  joke,  and  they 
seemed  amazed  that  T  should  have  attempted 
to  keep  my  secret  at  all." 
She  shuddered  a  little. 
•'That  is  the  American  of  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed bitterly. 

He  looked  cautiously  around.    Her  chair 
was  behind  a  boat.    He  took  her  fingers 
into  his. 

"  I'm  going  to  adopt  your 
pliilosophy,"  he  whispered. 
"Let  us  make  t!ie  most  of 
these  few  days." 

*  *  *  * 
Of  course,  all  sorts  of 
stories  went  around.  The 
one  most  favoured  by  their 
fellow-passengers,  and  which 
she  herself  had  certainly 
encouraged,  was  that  they 
were  old  friends  who  had 
parted  years  ago  under  some 
misunderstanding.  No  one 
else  ventured  to  claim  even 
a  share  of  her  time.  The 
colour  came  back  to  his 
cheeks  ;  his  step  upon  ihe 
deck  becanie  positively 
buoyant.  No  one  would 
have  guessed  anything  of 
th  e  sh  ado w  wb  ich  lurked 
behind  their  apparent  gaiety. 
Now  and  then  they  came 
across  the  two  detectives, 
whose  greeting  was  always 
perfectly  respectful.  He 
laughed  once  with  a  mo- 
mentary iiitterneas  as  he 
returned  tbcir  bow. 

"What  a  devil's  comedy  I " 
he  nmrmured. 

Her  lingers  touched  his, 
and  the  bitterness  fled  away. 

"You  are  a  witch,"  he 
declared. 

At  Queenstown  she  found 
Hoyle,  the  senior  of  the  two 
men,  in  the  saloon  writing 
cablegrams,  with  a  messenger  at  his  side. 
He  half  covered  them  with  his  hand  at  her 
approach. 

"  You  are  determined  to  send  those,  Mr. 
Hoyle  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  alternative,  Miss  Bateinan," 
lie  answered. 

"I,  too,  am  rich,"  she  said  hesitatingly, 
'*  and  I  am  engaged  to  ~ 
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"Delighted  to  hear  it,"  tlovlo  answered 
iieartily.  "  You  mustn't  let  liim  get  down- 
liearted.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  world 
would  enjoy  a  little  affair  like  this"  (he 
tapped  the  cablegrams).  "I  guess  it  won't 
do  him  any  harm  in  the  long  run.  You'll 
excuse  me  now,  Misrf  Bateman." 

He  was  busy  with  another  cable.  She 
made  her  way  on  deck  again.  Only  once 
during  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Liverpool  did 
she  address  the  detective  again. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  ahe  said,  stopping 
suddenly  in  front  of  liis  chair,  "  is — will — 
have  you  senb  word  to  Liverpool  ?  " 

"  AVeli,"  he  answered  slowly,  1  guess  so. 
I  hated  to  do  it,  Miss  Bateman,  with  you 
both  80  set  against  it ;  but  there  wasn't  any 
use  in  bottling  it  up.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  something  didn't  happen  to  Mr. 
Paish  at  Liverpool." 

"  At  the  docks  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  At  the  doclffl,"  he  answered. 

4  *  *  «  * 

Early  the  next  morning  came  their  farewell. 
She  drew  him  behind  one  of  the  boats  and 
pressed  her  lips  passionately  to  his.  She 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  words.  Then  he 
went  overboard  into  the  grey  mists  and  was 
lost  to  sight  ill  a  moment. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Twelve  hours  later  he  was  shown  into  a 
sitting-room  at  the  small  private  hotel  which 
they  had  selected  as  their  rendezvous.  He 
was  properly  dressed,  but  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  has  grown  suddenly 
younger.  His  smile,  as  she  rushed  into  his 
arms,  was  a  trifle  apologetic. 

"  You  have  seen  the  papers  ?  "  she  cried. 

He  nodded. 

"I  mast  have  have  been  the  densest  of 
idiots !  "  he  exclaimed.  *'  I  couldn't  see 
what  Hoyle  was  driving  at  all  the  time  ;  and 
I  suppose  my  head  was  full  of  the  other 
thing." 

"  And  all  the  time, "  she  cried,  half 
laughing,  half  sobhing,  "you  were  a  hero, 
and  I  didn't  know  it.  You  were  the  man 
who  saved  the  President's  life  at  Metrofuzo, 
iiTuI  for  whose  discovery  he  offered  a  thousand 
dollars  reward." 


"  It  came  iiiy  way,"  he  said.  "You  can 
imagine  that  I  was  a  bit  reckless  just  then, 
and  odds  didn't  scare  meumch." 

She  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

*'  You  have  made  yourself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  country,  sir,"  she  declared. 
"  Fancy  jumping  overboard,  even  though  it 
was  in  the  river,  to  escape  being  lionised  and 
interviewed  !  Why,  it  will  be  woi-se  than 
ever  now,  when  they  do  find  you  out," 

He  sighed. 

"  They  mustn't  find  me,*'  he  said.  "You 
forget,  Ursula,  the  other  affair  remains." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  scornfully. 
Pooh  !  "  she  exclaimed.    "  I  guess  the 
President  will  liave  to  settle  that  for  you. 
It  isn't  as  though  the  man  had  died,  you 
know." 

He  turned  towards  her  suddenly. 

"  "What  ?    Say  that  again." 

His  voice  sounded  strange  and  harsh.  He 
was  suddenly  pale  again. 

"I  thought  you  knew,"  she  murmured. 
"We  took  care  of  the  man,  and  he  got 
well.    T);ey  took  him  back  to  prison." 

He  sat  down  lieavily. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  1  carried  with  me  all 
the  way  to  Cuba,  all  through  the  lighting, 
'and  through  many  sleepless  niglits,  that 
dead  man's  face  !  Great  Heavens  !  Nob 
dead  !  I  never  saw  a  newspaper.  I  never 
doubted  but  that  he  was  dead.    Not  dead  1  " 

He  was  trembling.  She  came  and  sank 
down  by  his  side. 

"If  you  hadn't  met  me,"  she  mnrmured, 
"  you  wouldn't  have  known." 

He  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"  Ursula,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  free  man.  I 
can  prove  myself  innocent  of  the  thing  they 
sent  me  to  prison  for.  It  was  Paish's  son 
who  stole  the  bonds.  He  found  it  out,  and 
that  is  why  he  left  me  his  money.  His  son 
died  in  Cuba.    I  have  his  confession." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Aren't  you  glad,"  she  murmured,  "  that 
the  mask  slipped  ? " 

He  slipped  a  battered  little  ring  on  to  her 

finger. 

"  After  all,"  he  remarked,  "  I  wasn't  such 
a  clumsy  burglar." 


CHILDREN'S    LIBEARIES   IN  AMERICA 


By  Chaelotte  O'Conor  Eccles. 


FREE  public  libraries  are  a  (.listinctive 
feature  of  municipal  life  in  Amurica, 
and  are  used  by  alt  classes  of  tlie 
community  to  an  extent  unusual  here.  In 
the  United  States  such  institutions  often 
become  social  as  well  as  literary  ceutrea.  We 
hear  in  certain  towns  — in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  example — of  an  attractive  portion  of  the 
reference-room  in  the  local  library  being  set 
aside  as  a  "  Club  Corner,"  to  which  membera 
of  the  many  literary  and  other  clubs  in  the  city 


States  is  too  little  in  evidence  among^st 
adults.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
niembei's  of  English  clubs  of  any  grade 
devote  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  research, 
though  now  and  then  for  purely  professional 
purposes  an  author  or  wouid-be  author 
goes  to  the  British  Museum  to  look  up 
a  reference  or  seek  fresh,  material.  Nor 
do  ordinary  citizens  and  their  wives  form 
circles,  and  reading  classes,  and  unions  for 
the  study  of  this  or  that,  as  is  customary 
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come  for  study.  The  topics  set  down  for 
discussion  on  the  programmes  of  these  clubs 
are  looked  up  in  ailvance,  the  references 
written  on  cards,  and  hied  in  boxes,  a  box 
being  devoted  to  each  club.  This  method 
systematise  and  facilitates  work,  both  for 
the  department  and  for  the  clubs.  No 
fewer  than  twenty-six  of  these  associations  in 
Cleveland  received  special  assistance  during 
the  year  ending  August,  18i)8. 

Tn  the  British  Islands  the  thirst  for 
information  so  noticeable  in   the  United 


ncroKs  the  Atlantic,  where  culture,  if  super- 
licial,  is  wide, 

American  libraries  are  crowded  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  as  well  as  on  week-days  ;  indeed, 
it  stands  to  reason  tliat  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  alone  arc  many  readers  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered ;  and 
tiie  Yankees,  strong  Sab&tarians  though 
most  of  them  are,  do  not  understand  a 
system  by  which  the  owners  of  public-houses 
alone  are  permitted  to  open  their  doors  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  fj'i^ejg  "^"^^ 
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close  their  doors,  and  when  lihi-aries  are  given 
over  to  dnsb  and  silence. 

Amongst  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
h'braries  on  "the  other  side"  is  that  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  its  ten  branches  having 
iTidependent  coUections  of  boulvs,  and  its 
s(:\-etitocn  delivery  stations.  It  was  originally 
founded  liy  Joshua  Bates,  a  native  of 
MassachnscttvS  who  migrated  to  London  and 
became  the  head  of  Baring's  Bank.  In  his 
prosperity  he  did  not  forget  his  native  place, 
and  sent  over  fifty  thousand  dollare,  besides 
books  to  the  same  amount,  for  the  benefit  of 


rejected  by  the  population,  and  give  the 
reason  why,  state  particulars  as  to  the  styles, 
shapes,  colonrs,  or  patterns  which  find  most 
favonr,  and  forecast  a  demand  likely  to  arise 
for  cottons,  or  dress  materials,  or  liaidware, 
or  glsiss,  or  machinery.  If  a  new  I'uilway 
is  projected  in  some  half-civilised  land,  the 
nearest  American  consul  is  prompt  to  send 
home  the  news,  so  that  tenders  from 
American  manufacturers  may  be  early  in  the 
field.  He  indicates  the  wants,  prejudices,  or 
beliefs  of  the  people,  so  that  designs  in  con- 
formity with  their  tastes  or  needs  may  alone 
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Bostoi!  city.  Of  course,  the  present  nuig- 
nificent  building  is  very  different  from  that 
hist  erected.  It  was  opened  in  1895,  and 
iiiclude'i  a  notable  and  novel  department 
devoted  to  reports  from  American  consuls 
and  vice  -  consuls  thronghont  the  world. 
These  gentlemen  arc  primunly  concerned  in 
the  advancement  of  American  commerce,  so 
Lhey  collect  valual:)le  information  on  all 
subjects  cnncerued  therewith.  They  enter 
into  the  minutest  details  jis  to  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  any  given  time  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  stationed,  note  what 
goods  are  re:|iured,  and  what  others  itre 


be  submitted,  and  his  prompt  action  spares 
hia  countrymen  many  useless  endeavours  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  By  studying  these 
consular  reports,  which  are  classified  and 
open  to  all,  the  American  trader  can  see  at  a 
glance  where  his  pstrticnlar  wares  are  in 
demand,  and  where  they  would  be  super- 
fluities :  moreaviir,  he  can  adapt  those  wares 
to  a  standard  not  his  own,  for  he  believes  in 
giving  people  what  they  like,  not  what  he 
hin)self  prefers. 

In  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
lectures  are  delivered  on  various  subjects 
of  popular  interest,  Iw^^i^^^^  round  to 
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tlie  schools  for  tlic  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  aiul 
volumes  specially  chosen  are 
circulated  at  tlie  mothers' 
club  meetings  held  ut  some  of 
the  BcUools  in  certain  towns. 
These  sets  contain  books  on 
the  care  and  training  or 
children,  on  cookery,  house- 
keeping, house  planning  ami 
building,  sanitation,  hygiene, 
and  similar  subjects  specially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  work- 
ing women.  Such  books  arc 
largely  read  by  women  who, 
because  of  household  cares 
and  duties,  do  nob  use  the 
libraries,  and  they  have  led  to 
the  establishment  in  several  of  the  school 
buildings  of  regular  delivery  stations  for 
their  neighbourhood.  At  such  stations,  m 
will  have  been  gathered  from  their  name, 
books  may  be  exchanged  that  have  been  read 
at  iiome,  and  residents  in  outlying  districts 
are  thus  spared  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
that  would  be  involved  in  a  journey'to  the 
central  library. 

We  have  said  that  American  libmries 
supply  books  to  the  local  schools  for  the  use 
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of  teachers  and  pupils.  This  branch  of  work 
has  naturally  led  to  the  establishmeut  in 
most  towns  of  a  children's  library,  which, 
according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the 

district,  varies  from  a  mere  slice  ])artitioned 
off  from  the  general  reading-room,  to  a 
special  department  consisting  usually  of  a 
spacious  reading-room  and  a  reference -room, 
with  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  The  teii- 
dcTicy  is  all  towards  a  special  department ; 
foi'  as  a  children's  library  grows  in  pojmlarity, 
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of  little  people  of 
different  degrees  of 
politeness,  culture, 
and  social  standing 
meet  on  common 
ground,  are  liable 
occasionally  to  dis- 
turb the  older 
readers,  who  are 
glad  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls 
relegated  to  a  place 
of  their  own,  where 
they  come  under  the 
direct  observation  of 
special  librarians 
appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  gently 
enforce  good  be- 
haviour, orderly 
habits,  care  of  books, 
cleanliness,  and 
many  other  of  the 
minor  virtues.  Some 


the  patter  of  sinall  feet  coming  and  going, 
the  restlessness  and  whispering  of  the  less 
disciplined  youngsters,  and  the  childish 
disputes  which  may  arise  where  a  number 


encouraging  in- 
stances of  their  influence  for  good  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  splendid 
Pi-att  Institute  in  Brooklyn.    Metre  than  one 
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lad  has  been  rescued  from  the  evils  of  slum 
life,  and,  thaiika  to  talent  shown  for  drawing, 
or  mathematics,  or  engineering,  has  been  put 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  konourable  liveli- 
hood. 

The  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  books, 
which  is  genertd  throughout  the  States,  is 

much  appreciated  bv  the  little  folks,  who 
delight  above  all  things  in  having  the  run  of 
a  library.  The  obvious  difficulty  which  will 
suggest  itself  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  boys  and  girls  coming  across  matter  un- 
suitaliie  for  the  young   is  met  by  taking 


travel,  biogi'apliy,  adventure,  elementary 
natural  science,  and  history  is  provided.  Fairy 
tales  are  in  great  demand ;  but  the  older 
children,  when  interested  in  any  historical 
character,  or  when  studying  for  an  eiamina- 
tion,  are  often  glad  to  supplement  lesons 
given  in  school  by  reading  up  books  on 
special  subjects.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  librarians  afford  every  help  to  these 
young  students. 

Young  people  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are 
free  to  use  tlie  children's  room,  and  may 
cotne  as  often  as  they  like,  taking  dowu 


children's  room,  public  free  LIBRAKY,  OHIO. 


precautions  to  eliminate  all  works  of  doubtful 
tendency  from  the  literature  provided  for  the 
children's  room.  In  Boston  some  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  different  religious 
denominations,  unconnected  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  library,  undertake  to  read 
new  books  and  report  on  them  before  they 
are  circulated,  giving  reasons  for  their 
decision  as  to  merits  or  demerits.  Should 
opinions  be  divided,  the  library  authorities 
have  the  casting  vote.  All  sectarian,  or 
controversial,  or  pessimistic  works  are  re- 
jected, but  abundance  of  wholesome  iietion, 


volumes  from  the  shelves  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  on  the  condition  that  when  leaving  they 
shall  restore  every  book  to  the  place  from 
which  they  took  it.  All  those  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  twelve  may  secure  a 
reader's  ticket,  which  enables  them  to  take 
home  one  or  more  books,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  kept  beyond  a  specified  time, 
usually  a  fortnight.  The  holder  is  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  if  a  book  is  injured  or  unduly 
detained,  and  if  the  book  is  lost,  is  required 
to  replace  It.  This  seldom  happens  ;  indeed, 
the  care  taken  byi(^^djUdf^»i?^'y^^i''^^'J^^'- 
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lunoons  collection  of 
]irintsaii(l  engravings, 
cut  for  the  most  part 
fi-om  books  or  the 
illustrated  papers,  is 
posted.     These  give 
a  pictorial  narrative 
of  the  light.  Por- 
traits of  commandera 
on   l)oth   sides  are 
shown,  views  of  the 
countrj    where  the 
battle    was  fought, 
scenes  connected  with 
it,  showinij  stirring 
incidents  snch  as  the 
storiningof  a  position, 
the  capture  of  a  flag, 
and  so  ou.    One  of 
the  librarians  supplies 
in   connection  with 
these  a  certain 
amount   of  type- 
written matter  to  render  the  pictures  in- 
telligible to  all,  and  refers  the  children  who 
are  desirous  of  further  information  to  those 
books  on   tlieir   shelves  dealing  with  the 
event  or  period  in  question.    The  birthdaj's 
of  great  men— Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton, 
Laplace,  Washington — furnish  an  occasion 
for  showing  their  portraits,  referring  to  their 
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A  i-eader's  ticket  is  furnished  at  the  request 
of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  teacher.  "  Pupil's 
cards  "  are  issued  to  children  of  ten  years  of 

age  and  upwards  who  may  require  to  use 
books  of  reference,  but  these  are  given  only 
at  the  request  of  a  teacher. 

In  certain  of  the  children's  libraries 
national  festival  days  are  honoured  in  a 
special  fashion. 
When,  for  example, 
a  pul)lic  holiday, 
such  as  Christmas, 
Easter,  or  Thanks- 
giving Day,  is  draw- 
ing near,  an  aecoui  1 1 
of  it  is  posted  on 
the  bulletin  -  board 
that  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of 
furniture  in  every 
children's  library. 
A  list  of  books  re- 
lating to  it  is  made 
out,  and  anypictures 
that  refer  to  it  and 
that  are  obtainable, 
or  photographs  of 
such  pictures,  are 
exhibited.  A  great 
deal  of  history  is 
also  taught  in  this 
way.  When,  for 
example,  the  anni- 
versary of  a  cele- 
brated l)attle  comes  />Aotoby] 
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plays,  poeins,  dis- 
coveries, virtues,  or 
conquests,  and 
familiarising  yonii^ 
readers  wicli  tlieir 
works  or  theirdeeds. 
Sometimes  portraits 
of  contemporary 
writers  are  given, 
with  short  bio- 
graphical notices 
attached,  especially 
at  a  time  when  some 
volnmo  like 
Just  So  Stories''  is 
in  high  favour,  and 
when  the  older 
children  are  conse- 
quently anxious  to 
hear  ail  about  the 
man  or  the  woman 
who  wrote  it.  The 
children  in  many 
places  arc  encour- 
aged to  arrange  exliibits  of  their  own  — 
flowers,  plants,  or  tlie  leaves  of  for&st  trees, 
neatly  labelled  and  described.  For  tlie  best 
of   tliese,   prizes   iiris   offered.  Successful 
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exhibits  have  been  given  of  original  draw- 
ings for  book  illustration  and  book-cover 
design. 

Information  of  all  kinds  intemlcd  to  be 
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conveyed  to  the 
children  is  posted 
on  the  bulletin- 
board,  the  first 
thing  to  which 
each  youngster 
turns  on  arriving. 
New  rules,  lista  of 
new  books  and 
magazines,  notices 
of  volumes  lost  or 
mislaid,  and  so  on, 
find  a  place  there. 

Thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Miss 
M.  S.  R.  James, 
formerly  librarian 
at  the  People's 
Palace  in  London, 
and  now  attached 
to  the  Library 
Association  in 
Boston,   we  are 

enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  unique 
colIecLioQ  of  photographs  of  children's 
libraries  in  various  towns  in  the  United 
States.  That  in  Boston  consists  of  two  large 
and  lofty  rooms,  of  which  one  is  used  for 
reading,  and  the  other  as  a  reference  library. 
The  former  is  lighted  in  the  daytime  by  two 
long  windows,  iind  at  night  hy  electricity. 
The  spiral  iron  ytiiircase.-s  behind  the  entiunce 
door  lead  to  a  gallery  tliat  runs  all  round 
and  is  furnished  with  rows  of  bookshelves. 
It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  highest 
rows  are  accessible  to  the  children.  On  the 
walls  are  hung  beautiful  and  instructive 
solar  prints  of  famous  buildings  throughout 
the  world — St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  Notre 
Dame,  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  and  others. 
These  form  a  permanent  exhibit,  but  in  other 
places  the  pliotntjraplis  and  engravings  used 
to  adorn  the  cliiidren's  room  ai-e  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Nor  do  tliey  invariably 
consist  of  architectural  subjects,  as  in  Boston. 
They  are  frequently  copies  of  world- 
renowned  paintings,  or  are  taken  from 
scul])tures  such  as  The  Laocoon  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere.  Now  and  again  they  are 
drawings  of  familiar  wild  flowers,  or  native 
birds,  or  wild  animals.  The  children  are 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  with  regard  to 
any  of  them,  and  always  find  the  librarians 
helpful.  Tlie  friendliest  relations  are 
established  in  a  short  time  between  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  boy  and  girl 
readers.  Very  often  when  the  latter  have 
reached  the  age  limit,  and  are  relegated  to 
the  general  reading  -  room,  they  beg  per- 
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mission  to  come  back  at  intervals  for 
guidance  in  their  reading,  or  for  the 
elucidation  of  difficult  passages  met  with  in 
some  master's  works. 

The  two  views  which  we  give  of  the 
Children's  Library  at  Medford,  Mass.,  are 
particularly  inti:resting,  because  they  show 
the  "midget"  furtiituro,  specially  designed 
for  the  use  of  snsall  cliildren  by  the  Library 
Bureau.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  walls  are 
adorned  by  jiictiu'es  of  native  American 
birds,  which  the  youngsters  speedily  learn 
to  know',  an  advantage  for  the  towu-bred. 
Different  aspects  of  tiie  same  apartment  are 
shown  in  the  photographs.  Medford  is 
outside  Boston,  and  this  room,  bright,  airy 
and  well  ventilated,  is  on  the  upper  floor. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  whose  children's 
reading-room  we  give  a  charming  illustration 
supplied  to  Miss  James  by  Miss  Eastman,  a 
club-room  is  fitted  up  in  the  South  Side 
Branch  Library,  which  was  occupied  regularly 
each  week  during  a  recent  winter  by  two 
children's  clubs,  one  organised  by  Miss 
Granger,  the  branch  librarian,  for  the  study 
of  famous  localities  in  England  in  connection 
with  their  history,  and  the  other  of  some- 
what younger  children  organised  by  Miss 
Jacobs,  the  senior  assistant,  for  the  study  of 
American  history.  There  were  about  sixty- 
five  children  in  each  class,  who  maintained 
interest  and  attendance  throughout  the  season. 

In  connection  with  most  children's 
libraries  a  Library  League  has  been  formed, 
to  band  the  little  readers  together  and  secure 
thereby  the  better  care-of  the  ibooks.  In 
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some  libraries,  especially  such  as  are  situated 
iu  poor  ueighbourhoods,  eacli  child  is  required 
on  entering  to  repair  to  the  well-appointed 
lavatory  and  there  wash  his  or  her  hands 
before  taking  down  a  volnme.  This  rule 
soon  becomes  a  habit.  Paper  book-marks 
are  supplied  in  oounection  with  the  "  League," 
some  bearing  on  them  a  fable  or  a  short 
story  having  for  its  mor'al  the  need  for  so 
treating  books  that  have  given  the  reader 
pleasure  as  to  ensure  that  these  may  continue 
to  give  pleasure  to  others.  As  a  specimen  of 
a  mark,  one  may  mention  that  in  use  at 
Cleveland.  It  bears  the  motto  of  the  Library 
League  :  "  Clean  hearts,  clean  hands,  clean 
books."  TliGse  bo'ik-marks  are  infinitely 
varied,  and  some  are  very  entertaining. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Children's  Room,  which 
is  very  attractive,  a  notice  is  affixed  to  the 
wall :  "  This  Eoom  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Milwaukee."  It 
was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers, 
the  growing  desire  to  read  better  books,  and 
the  (juiet,  orderly  conduct  of  the  younij 
people  are  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to 
the  energetic  librai'ians. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach 
the  class  of  children  who  have  no  chance  of 
spending  their  holidays  in  the  country  or  at 
the  seaside.  The  following  circular  was 
issued  one  summer  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bi'ett,  Head 
Librarian  at  Cleveland  : — ■ 
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"To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Cleveland 
Schools. 

"You    are    cordially   invited   to  visit 

frequently  during  your  long  summer  vaca- 
tion the  Public  Library,  or  the  Branch  which 
is  nearest  to  your  home. 

"  You  will  find  there,  in  the  thousands  of 
books  and  pictures  collected  for  your  use,  a 
great  source  of  entertainment  and  pleasure. 
The  cool,  quiet  Library  is  a  place  to  remember 
and  go  to  when  it  is  too  hot  and  dusty  to 
play  out  of  doors  ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  to 
the  woods  and  fields,  an  interesting  book  is 
the  best  thing  to  help  you  to  forget  the  heat 
and  discomfort  of  such  days. 

*'  If  you  have  no  card  to  draw  books  on, 
ask  for  one  at  the  Library.  There  is  no 
charge  for  a  ciu-d,  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
read  there,  or  to  draw  books  to  take  home, 
so  long  as  one  keeps  the  rules,  which  are 
easy  to  learn  and  remember. 

"  We  wish  you  a  pleasant  vacation,  and 
hope  that  the  Library  may  help  to  make  it 
so  for  you." 

The  Pratt  Institute,  Rycrson  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  we  have  referred  before,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  States. 

If  space  permitted,  we  should  be  glad  to 
go  into  details  of  the  educational  and  social 
work  done  by  these  vaJuable  institutions  in 
Amei'ica ;  but  this 
is  impossible.  The 
effect  that  they  have 
alreiuly  had  in  civil- 
ising the  very  rough- 
est of  the  juvenile 
population,  in  pro- 
moting courtesy, 
forbearance,  cleanli- 
ness, good  temper, 
and  readiness  to 
oblige,  amongst  th  j:w 
who  through  the 
ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence of  their  parents 
liavc  no  good 
infJuences  bro'ight  to 
bear  upon  them  in 
tiieir  homes,  and  tiie 
effect  tliat  well- 
cliosen  books  have 
exerted  on  those 
who  read  them, 
cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  DEAD: 

THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  HARLAND. 
By  B.  FLETCHER  ROBmSON  ahd  J.  MALCOLM  FEASEE* 
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IN  my  narrative,  now  di-avviiig  to  its  con- 
clusion, 1  have  eudeavouied  to  avoid 
emotion  br  exaggeration.  Yet  as  I 
glance  over  its  pages,  I  cannot  proclaim 
myself  as  satisfied.  On  such  an  evening  as 
this,  with  the  summer  woodlands  beneath 
the  cottago  basking  in  the  tender  glory  of 
the  sunVj  farewell,  with  the  silence  of  the 
day  tha'  is  ending  holding  the;  quiet  fields — 
on  such  an  evening,  I  say,  my  story,  ever  to 
myself,  appears  impossible,  a  nightmare 
born  in  the  land  of  evil  dreams.  Yet  I 
have  but  to  turn  my  eyes  to  where  my 
dearest  wife  sits  at  her  work,  to  know  that  it 
is  true ;  for  it  was  in  that  time  of  danger  that 
Providence  gave  to  me  the  most  generous  of 
the  gifta  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  man. 

Two  days  after  Marnac  escaped  from  our 
pursuit  at  Southampton,  a  little  council  was 
gathered  in  the  parlour  of  Dr.  Weston's 
cottage  at  Cornish  PoUeven.  Tn  hi-;  great 
arm-chair  by  the  fire  sat  the  old  sclioiar,  with 
the  lampligbt  exposing  the  delicate  fragility 
of  a  face  whereon  consumption  liad  set  its 
warning.  In  odd  contrast  was  my  cousin, 
Sir  Henry  Graden,  who  confronted  hini. 
(Jreat-statured,  stern,  keen-eyed,  he  was  of 
that  type  that  can  fearlessly  execute,  bs  well 
as  intelligently  conceive,  a  plan.  Mary 
"Weston  was  on  a  cushion  at  her  father's 
knee,  his  hand  in  hers  ;  and  it  was  more 
often  CO  that  noble  girl  that  my  glance 
wandered  than  to  my  cousin,  thougli,  indeed, 
it  was  he  who  now  set  before  us  the  position 
of  affairs. 

It  was  right,  he  said,  that  Dr.  Weston 
should  know,  even  as  his  daughter  knew,  the 
danger  that  hung  over  us.  And  so,  from  its 
commencement,  he  told  that  terrible  story  : 
how  Mmubc,  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  pro- 
fessor, bad  been  seized  with  a  partial  mania 
bom  of  heredity,  nurtured  by  overwork, 
brought  suddenly  to  the  light  by  the  violent 
attacks  delivered  against  a  book  on  which  he 
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had  spent  half  his  life  ;  how  he  had  planned 
to  destroy  his  more  bitter  adversanes,  and 
how,  by  his  insane  cunning,  be  bad  brought 
about  the  deaths  of  Von  Stockmar  and 
Mechei-sky ;  how,  in  his  desperate  flight 
from  our  pursuit,  he  had  killed  the  son  of 
Reski,  the  Polish  innkeeper  ;  how  he  had 
come  to  England  to  end  his  vengeance 
upon  Or.  Weston  ;  and  how  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  tliat  Mary  was  the  writer  of 
the  attack  which  iiad  incensed  him.  All 
this  he  explained  ;  and  while  he  spoke,  the 
slyidow  of  tlie  terror  seemed  to  creep  over 
our  very  souls,  so  that  we  drew  together  like 
sheep  that  hear  the  cry  of  the  wolves  in  the 
snow-clad  hills  beyond. 

It  was  Dr.  AVeston  who  first  broke  the 
silence  that  followed  Graden's  conclusion. 

"  You  have  referred  to  a  certain  book  or 
diary  belonging  to  this  Marnac,"  said  he, 
for,  indeed,  my  cousin  had  mentioned  that 
discovery  at  Heidelberg.  ■  "  And  I  gather 
that  from  it  yon  first  learnt  the  names  ol 
the  scientific  enemies  against  whom  an  attack 
might  be  directed.  Did  this  madman  in- 
clude in  his  butcher's  list  any  persons  besides 
Von  Stockmar,  Mechersky,  and  myself  ?  " 

"  There  were  several  other  names,"  replied 
my  cousin ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  their 
criticisms  were  sufficiently  severe  to  place 
them  in  senous  danger.  I  have,  however, 
communicated  with  them  all.  On  the  least 
suspicion  they  will  inform  the  pobce  and 
also  telegraph  to  me  at  my  London  house. 
My  servant  there  is  kept  informed  of  my 
address  from  day  to  day." 

"  And  the  police  ?  " 

"  Jn  international  matters  they  move 
slowly.  It  has  been  a  chase  across  Europe, 
remember.  Months  have  often  elapsed 
before  very  ordinary  criminals  have  been 
arrested.  But  thfe  man  is  a  remarkable 
linguist ;  he  has  some  five  hundred  pounds 
yet  in  his  possession,  and  he  has  the 
cunning  corTiuion  to  the  partially  insane.  The 
English  police  have  full  information,  but  by 
this  time  he  may  be  in  Fmnce  or  Belgium." 
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"What,  then,  do  you  propose,  Sir  Henry  ? " 

"  For  the  uioiiieiit  we  Jiave  no  definite 
objective.  It  would  be  useless  for  iis  to  start 
for  the  Continent  without  further  informa- 
tion. Until  it  reaches  us,  we  shall  stay  in 
this  country." 

"  I  quite  understand.  I  trust  that  for  the 
ten  days  that  we  still  have  at  Poileveii,  you 
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will  consider  yourselves  my  guests— though 
1.  fear  that  the  size  of  my  cottage  forbids  me 
asking  you  to  leave  your  quarter's  at  the 
inn." 

"  Are  you,  then,  returning  to  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Weston  ?  I  thought  you  had  settled 
here  for  the  winter  ?  "  asked  my  cousin. 

"  It  waa  90  intended,  but  my  doctors  have 


ordered  me  to  the  En<?adine.  They  say — it 
is  my  only  chance,  Sir  Henry.'' 

Mary  Weston's  eyes  rose  to  her  father's 
face  in  one  brief,  pitiful  glance,  and  then  her 
liead  drooped  forward.  Poorgirl !  she  knew 
that  he  had  spoken  traly. 

"  The  Engadine  ?  " 

Graden  rose  in  his  ponderous  f^hion  and 
stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  I 
could  see  that  the 
intelligence  con- 
cerned him — con- 
cerned him, 
indeed,  too  nearly 
for  immediate 
comment.  It  was 
some  moments 
before  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Forgive  me, 
Dr.  Weston,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  is  this 
a  sudden  resolu- 
tion ? " 

"We  decided 
yesterday." 

"  Is  it  common 
property  ?  Do 
the  villagers 
know  ?  " 

"Really,  Sir 
Henry,  I  have  no 
idea.  I  should 
not  think  they 
know." 

"I  will  be  quite 
plain  with  you,  Dr. 
Weston,  for  that 
is  always  the  best. 
Until  tins  madman 
is  secured,  you  and 
your  daughter  go 
in  some  danger. 
You  should  be  safe 
enough  in  Switzer- 
land, if  you  keep 
your  address  a 
secret.  But  oven 
then  we  must  ar- 
range that  you 
have  a  travelling  companion  that  can  be 
trusted." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,"  I  interjected. 

"  No,  Robert,  that  will  never  do,"  he  said. 
*'  To  divide  our  forcra  would  be  the  worst 
generalship.  Our  duty  is  plain.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  strike  at  the  enemy  wherever 
he  may  be  found.    OthefvRa&«,tlj^  will  be 
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weeks  of  anxiety  for  us  sill,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  devilish  work  going  forward  1 
Whom  can  we  send  ?  That  we  must  first 
decide." 

"There  is  Mossel?"  I  suggested,  recalling 
the  aid  that  stubborn  German  policeman  had 
already  rendered  us. 

"  He  would  come,  gladly  enough.  Bub  I 
do  not  think  the  Heidelberg  authorities 
would  sanction  his  departure  on  so  v^ue  a 
journey.  No  !  I  am  afraid  Mossel  is  out  of 
the  question." 

"Ivhat  of  Reski  ?  I  saw  him  find  the 
body  of  his  s«n ;  he  would  travel  to  the 
world's  end  if  it  brought  a  chance  to  meet 
the  mm-derer." 

"  The  very  man  !  I  thank  you,  Cousin 
Robert." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  We  were  to  send  a 
telegram  to  the  Polish  innkeeper  nest  morn- 
ing. If  ho  agreed  to  our  request,  money 
could  be  forwarded  in  time  for  him  to  meet 
us  in  London,  where  he  would  take  up  his 
duty  as  escort  to  Dr.  Weston  and  his 
daughter. 

"  Remember,  please,  that  your  destination 
is  a  secret,"  said  Graden,  as  we  made  our 
adieus.  "  There  must  be  no  leaving  of  in- 
discreet addresses,  Dr.  Watson  ;  no  explana- 
tory lettcre  to  old  friends.  Miss  Mary." 

"  My  father  and  I — we  understand,"  she 
said,  looking  hira  gravely  in  tbe  eyes.  And 
so  we  passed  out  into  tbe  starliglit. 

They  were  pleasjinfc  days  that  followed— 
days  that  seemed  to  me  the  happiest  in  my 
life.  Was  it  the  contrast  with  the  events  of 
that  terrible  purauit  which  gave  them  their 
perfection  ?  So  I  argued  at  the  time.  Yet 
each  hour  I  knew  more  clearly  that  it  was 
Mary's  bright  eyes  that  warmed  the  winter 
sunshine,  and  Mary's  presence  that  gave  the 
beauty  to  tluit  wild,  inhospitable  coast.  Of 
mornings  wo  walked  together  on  the  cliffs ; 
and  as  night  drew  in,  blotting  out  the  grey 
wastes  of  the  Channel  seas,  we  joined  Graden 
arid  her  father  in  the  little  parlour,  listening 
to  the  talk  of  those  two  great-hearted,  simple 
men.  On  the"  second  day,  Keski's  answer 
came,  accepting  the  trust  we  offered.  Then 
for  a  week  there  was  no  news  from  the  out- 
side w^orld  to  trouble  us,  and  no  incident  at 
PoUeven  to  remind  us  of  our  danger  save 
one.  which,  insignitieant  though  it  seemed,  I 
do  right  to  set  before  you. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  a  narrow  dell  or 
"goyle,"  iis  the  West-conntry  folk  would 
have  it,  ran  between  the  cottage  and  the  sea. 
It  was,  a  ruinous  place  in  _  the  winter-time, 
s|9:iukled  with  trees  knotted  and  bent  under 


years  of  conflict  with  the  winds,  and  floored 
with  dead  bracken  and  patches  of  gorse. 
In  the  summer  it  was,  d!oubtless,  pleasing 
enough  ;  but  in  that  December  weather  it 
seemed  shrivelled  and  forlorn.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  a  spot  we  greatly  favoured. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  fifth  day  of  our  visit,  that 
Miss  Weston  and  I  entered  it  from  the  sea- 
ward side.  We  had  taken  a  sharp  walk  to 
Bredairs  Strand,  where  the  famous  caves  are 
situated,  and  were  returning  for  tea.  We 
came  upon  them  at  an  angle  of  the  thicket 
— a  man  and  a  woman  seated  on  a  fallen  log 
in  eager  conversation.  Miss  Weston  held  up 
a  warning  hand  bo  me,  with  amusement 
twinkling  in  lier  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harland  I  "  she  whispered,  "  and 
at  her  age,  too  !  " 

"Why,  who  was  it?"  I  asked,  for  their 
backs  were  turned  towards  us. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  It  is  Martha,  our  house- 
keeper. She  is  hve-and -forty  if  she  is  a  day. 
Fancy  Martha  with  a  young  man  of  her 
own  1   I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ? " 

Whereupon  she  fairly  gave  way  to  her 
merriment  in  a  low  ripple  of  laughter.  It 
was  loud  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
pair  before  us,  for  they  started  to  their  feet, 
the  woman  facing  round  boldly  with  flaming 
cheeks,  while  the  man,  after  one  swift  glance, 
dropped  back  a  step  and  stood  shamefacedly, 
with  downttist  eyes.  Miss  Weston  nodded 
to  Martha,  and  we  pissed  on  up  the  track. 

"  Oh  !  1  am  so  very^  very  soriy  ! "  site  cried 
to  me  when  we  were  out  of  earshot.  "  I  am 
certain  that  wretched  man  is  only  after  he: 
savings.    What  a  silly  old  dear  she  is  !  " 

"  He  seemed  about  the  average  in  bashfnl 
rustics,"  1  answered  her. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the  village 
—a  drunken  loafer,  who  never  leaves  the  inn 
bar  until  he  is  almost  starving.  I  wonder  at 
Martha,  for,  besides  his  reputation,  she 
knows — — " 

"Wliat?"  I  asked,  for  she  had  stopped 
with  a  littie  shiver. 

"  They  say  in  the  village  that  Penruman  — 
for  that  is  his  name — acted  as  a  sorb  of 
servant  to  Profe^or  Maniac  while  he  was  at 
Polleven.  At  least,  I  know  that  Penruman 
brought  us  messages  from  him  twice,  and- 
once  he  came  with  a  book  that  had  been 
lent  to  father."  . 

"  Was  J^enniman  courting  Martha  then  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  Mr..  Harland  ;  but  this  is 
the  fii-st .  time  I've  seen  them  togethei'. 
Please  don't  say  anything  more  about  it.  1. 
will  have  a  talif  to  Martha* iirix  ately,  and  sec 
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if  T  can  put  sonic  seusy  into  her  silly 
liead." 

As  I  \Yas  walking  back  to  the  inn  before 
dinner,  I  wuight  sight  of  Penruman  coming 
out  of  the  village  post-office.    He  slouched 


"As  I  was  walking  back  fn  llie  inn  bcfure  iliiincr, 
I'enruman  cnuiini^  nut  of  tlie  viiliifiG  post 

iuvay  np  a  side-street  at  sight  of  me.  Yon 
may  think  me  dull  enough,  hut  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  t,bc  tnith. 

If  I  had  only  known  ! 

We  all  travelled  to  London  together, 
taking  rooms  for  the  niglit  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel ;  for  though  Graden  had 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  he  preferred  that 
we  should  not  be  separated.  It  was  here 
that  Tteski  joined  us.  Sorrow  had  burnt  its 
uiark  n])oii  the  Polish  imikeeper.  His  thin, 
handsome  features  were  yet  niuic  drawn;  and 


though  liis  courtly  manner  was  unchanged, 
an  alien  ferocity  lurked  in  his  dark,  reflective 
eyes.  It  would  not  go  well  with  the  murderer 
of  his  only  son  if  he  should  fueet  him  face  to 
face.  So  I  thought  as  he  stood  before  us, 
his  hat  raised,  bowing 
ns  a  welcome. 

At  nine-forty  on  the 
following  morning,  we 
were  gathered  in  a  little 
group  on  the  departure 
platform.  Graden,  who 
had  talked  with  Reski 
far  into  the  night,  re- 
peated his  orders.  To 
preserve  the  secret  of 
Dr.  "Weston's  residence 
was  of  the  first  im- 
portance. He  would 
register  himself  and  bis 
daughter  in  the  name 
of  Jackson.  All  let- 
ters, whether  from  or 
to  the  travellers,  were 
to  be  forwarded  under 
(^over  to  Gradeu's 
chambers,  where  a  ser- 
vant iu  wliom  he  had 
absolute  trust  would 
despatch  them  to  their 
respective  addresses. 
On  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  danger,  a 
telegram  wouhl  bring 
our  assistance  from 
whatever  spf)t  our 
i|nest  had  drawn  us. 
Xeither  Dr.  Weston 
nor  his  daughter  were 
to  leave  their  hotel  at 
Pontresina,  even  for  a 
walk,  without  the  es- 
cort of  the  Pole. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  you  with  absui-d 
rules,  Miss  Mary,"  con- 
cluded mycousin;  "but 
it  is  w^ell  to  be  cautious.  Besides,  it  should 
be  oidy  for  a  few  days.  I  have  found 
means  of  awakening  the  Continental  police 
to  interest  in  his  capture,  and  we  may  hear 
of  iiis  arrest  at  any  moment.  Ah  !  there 
goes  the  whistle.  Good-bye,  Dr.  Weston. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  girl.    God  keep  you  !  " 

He  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father  ;  yet 
I  did  not  consider  his  age  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  kiss  that  he  touched  on  her 
forehead. 

We  saw  her  l»i^i,#o%Mfeytu^j-iiig  from 


I  caiii;lil,  sifjlit  nf 
-office." 
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the  carriage  window  as  the  train  drew  out  of 
the  station.  I  watched  it  fade  into  the  muddy 
grey  of  the  morning  ;  and  as  it  disappeared, 
the  love  I  had  hidden  from  myself  nished 
over  me,  so  that  I  stood  with  staring  eyes, 
perhaps  as  foolish  and  woe-b^one  a  figure 
as  humanity  has  ever  smiled  to  witness. 
And  for  this  T  shall  always  thank  my  cousin, 
Harry  Graden,  that  he  slipped  his  arm  in 
mine,  leading  me  down  the  platform  as  if  he 
had  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
my  maimer. 

"  We  shall  soon  have  news,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  For  information  that  will  lead  to 
his  aiTest,  I  have  offered  the  police,  here  and 
on  the  Continent,  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
pounds." 

He  spoke  the  truth.  News  came  soon, 
indeed. 

We  were  lunching  together  in  Gradcn's 
chambers  on  the  fourth  day  after  their 
departure,  wheu  the  telegram  arrived.  My 
cousin  opened  it.  As  he  read,  I  saw  the  line 
of  his  jaw  set  and  harden.  Then  he  handed 
it  across  the  table.  This  was  the  messE^e  : — 

"  Fear  we  are  in  gfeat  peril.  Come  at 
once. — Weston." 

The  realisation  of  those  words  must  have 
come  to  me  slowly,  for  it  was  Graden's  hand 
on  my  arm  that  woke  me  from  the  stupor 
into  which  T  had  fallen.  Even  then  I  could 
hardly  understand.  "  There  is  a  train  at 
two-twenty,"  said  he.  "  Can  you  be  ready  in 
five  minutes  ?  " 

"  But  how  can  the  man — how  can  Marnac 
have  discovered  where  they  are  ?  "  I  stam- 
mered. 

"  In  five  minutes,  I  said  I  "  he  barked  out. 
"  You  have  no  time  to  waste." 

We  had  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
spare  when  onr  cab  rattled  over  the  cobbles 

of  the  station-yard.  While  my  cousin  took 
the  tickets,  I  stood  at  the  bookstall,  staring 
at  tlie  backs  of  the  novels,  with  that  call  for 
help  twisting  in  a  devils  chant  through  my 
head.  "In  great  peril.  Come  at  once,"  so 
it  ran,  over  and  over  again.  Several  passing 
strangers  turned  and  regarded  me  curiously 
over  their  shouldere. 

I  do  not  think  we  spoke  more  than  once 
before  reaching  Dover.  I  asked  if  he  had 
telegi-aphed  a  reply.  He  had  done  so,  he 
said,  at  Cliariiig  Ci'oss. 

There  was  a  brisk  sea  running  in  the 
Channel,  but  I  felt  no  sickness.  Indeed,  the 
passage  did  me  good  ;  for  I  behaved  quite 
•sanely  as  we  passed  our  bogs  through  the 
Calais  customs. 


Into  tiie  train  again,  and  on  into  the  night 
that  had  fallen.  I  had  a  sleeping-berth 
reserved  in  the  wagon-lit,  but  I  did  not 
visit  it.  Sometimes  a  fury  of  impatience 
seized  me,  so  that  1  paced  the  corridor,  peer- 
ing out  into  moonlit  country  that  went 
sliding  by,  in  its  never- varying"  sequence  of 
plain  and  woodland  and  steeple-crowned 
village  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  I  sat  huddled 
in  my  chair — thinking.    Heaven  help  us ! 


"SometimsB  a  fary  of  iinpftticnce  seized  iiie,  so  tlint 
I    paced   the   corridor,    iieeriug   out   into  moonlit 

country." 


What  torture  an  active  mind  inflicts  upon 
poor  humanity  !  Grant  a  man  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  ox,  and  many  are  the  woes  he 
will  be  spared  1 

Dawn  stole  out  on  us  at  Basle,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  platform,  our  fiices  showing 
pale  in  the  tinted  curtain  of  the  sky  that 
hung  above  the  snow-clad  ridges  to  the 
westward.  The  air  was  very  cold,  but  not 
with  the  EnglisltMtt^mee&^id'^  breath. 
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We  bad  lialf  an  hour  to  wait.  Graden 
despatched  a  second  telegiuiii  to  Pontresina, 

markiuf:^  tlie  protrress  of  our  journey.  He 
also  wired  to  Tliusis,  ordering  a  carria<i;e  to 
meet  our  train. 

Tiie  sun  was  up,  very  red  and  bold,  as  we 
passed  througii  Zurich  ;  and  wliere  it  toucliod 
tlie  great  lake,  the  waters  shone  scarlet  as 
blood  under  the  slanting  rays.  Before  us 
the  Alps  were  heaving  upward,  growing 
mightier  eveiy  hour,  with  the  pinnacles  of 
their  strauge  frost  kingdoms  blushing  in  the 
early  sunshine.  By  eleven  o'clock  we  had 
left  tlie  open  country,  passing  into  a  labyrinth 
of  valleys,  crowned  with  pines,  waiting  black 
and  silent  on  tlieir  snow  carpets,  scored  with 
Uirrents  and  patched  witli  frozen  tarns. 
Coire  was  reached  by  half-past  one,  aiid  the 
narrow  gauge  of  the  Thusis  line  carried  us 
tlu'ough  meadows  and  brushwood  morasses 
until  we  crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  drew 
into  the  station  which  is  set  under  the  dirt' 
bastions,  outworks  of  the  Alp  citadels  beyond. 

It  was  then  three  of  the  clock.  There 
were  still  forty  miles  left  of  our  journey — a 
ten  hom's'  drive  over  the  passes  to  the  distant 
Engadine. 

A  carriage  with  three  horses  was  waiting 
to  our  order  without  the  station.  We 
entered  it  at  once,  and  the  driver  swung 
his  team  into  the  Tiefenkastell  road.  Fifty 
francs  from  Graden  had  impressed  h  i  m 
with  the  necessity  for  haste.  Yet  our 
progress  was  insufferably  tedious.  Once 
across  the  bridge,  we  dropped  into  a  walk, 
while  our  straining  team  tugged  heavily 
up  the  pass  of  Schyn.  To  our  left,  the  ridge 
barred  the  view  ;  but  on  the  right,  narrow 
valleys  sliced  dec[>  into  the  glittering  heights 
above  gave  us  sight  of  tiie  stately  peaks  that 
sentinelled  the  eastern  sky.  In  an  hour  we 
had  entered  the  I'orcst  of  Versasca — for  such, 
X  have  learnt,  is  its  name— and  so  climbed  ou 
through  the  dismal  avenues  of  pines  till  we 
passed  through  galleries  and  tunnels,  hewn 
deep  in  the  cliif-side,  out  into  the  barren 
suow-fields  once  again. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  rattled  over  the 
pavement  of  the  hill  village  of  Tiefenkastell, 
that  crouched  in  the  shadows  of  the  Albula 
Oorge.  The  dying  rays  struck  fiercely  on  the 
distant  peaks,  until  those  pale  ice  maidens 
foi-ind  rosy  blushes  foi'  such  i-ecklcsw  gallantry. 
It  was  a  spectacle  ol"  infinite  graiideni',  and, 
despite  niy  impatience,  I  leant  from  tlie 
window  watching  the  light  fade  and  whiten 
into  the  opals  of  the  after -glow. 

"We  can  thank  our  luck  that  there's  a 
moon,"  Baid  my  cousin,  as  I  drew  back  into 


my  comer.  "  These  drivei-s  know  the  roiul 
like  a  book,  but  I  should  like  our  fellow  to 
see  where  he's  going  in  the  Berguner  Stein." 

Is  it  dangerous  ?  " 

"  A  ledge  for  a  carriage-way,  and  a  pre- 
cipice for  a  ditch  on  the  near  side,  is  not 
particularly  pleasant  for  the  nei'veswhen  you 
Ciin't  see  your  hand  before  you." 

"  You  have  been  here  before,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  he  said,  and  so  we  feii  into 
silence. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  we  left 
Filisur,  a  tiny  group  of  deep-eaved  houses, 
and  droppetl  down  the  liill^^ide  to  the 
stream.  As  we  rose  the  fuiiher  slope  liirough 
a  wood  of  scattered  pines,  the  moon  came 
]>eei'ing  out  from  behind  two  bare  and  lofty 
])eaks  that  towered  above  us  into  the 
southern  night,  lighting  their  icy  summits 
so  that  they  glittered  like  blades  of  polished 
steel.  It  was  a  scene  of  such  melancholy 
desolation  that  as  our  horses  halted  ou  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  I  lowered  the  window, 
thrusting  out  my  head  for  a  better  view. 

In  front  of  us  the  white  road  curled  down 
into  a  gorge,  an  ink-black  wedge  of  shadow 
that  drove  into  the  distance  between  silver 
cliffs  bright  with  the  moonlight. 

"  Is  this  the  place  you  spoke  of  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  It's  the  Herguner  Stein,  if  it's  that  yon 
want  to  know,"  growled  my  cousin  from 
amongst  his  wraps.  "  Also,  T  wish  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  shut  that  window." 

But  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  told 
me  about  the  dangera  of  the  place  sent  my 
eyes  to  the  driver's  box.  As  I  was  leaning 
from  the  left-hand  window,  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  more  than  the  fellow's  hat ;  Imt,  to 
my  snrjjrise,  there  he  wjis  well  in  viuw,  his 
coat  huddled  about  bis  ears.  As  we  moved 
forward,  tite  mystery  explained  itself.  The 
man  I  saw  was  not  driving. 

"We've  taken  up  a  passenger,  Cousin 
fii'aden,"  said  I,  pulling  in  my  head. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked  sitarpiy,  for  my 
voice  had  been  lost  iu  the  loud  complaining 
of  the  brakes  as  we  trotted  down  the  decline. 

"  The  driver's  giving  a  friend  a  lift,"  I 
cried,  leaning  towards  him.  "  1  suppose  he 
picked  him  up  at  the  liust  \illage,  where  

I  reached  no  fuitlier,  fur  at  that  instant 
there  rose  from  without  a  ci'y  of  such  utter 
terror  that  I  sank  back  into  my  place  as  if 
struck  ill  the  face  by  a  cruslting  blow.  1 
saw  a  falling  body  flash  by  the  right-hand 
window  ;  the  outcry  of  the  brakes  ceased 
with  a  grating  clang.  And  then,  with  a 
bound  like  that  of  ^(^^{^f^"^®' 
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great  post-carri^e  riished  roaring  down  tbe 
hill. 

I  tlirust  out  my  head,  clinging  to  the  sills 
of  the  open  window. 

The  mail  upon  the  box-seat  was  lasliiug 
tiie  horses  so  that  they  sprang  forward  m 
furious  bounds.  Even  as  I  watched,  he  cast 
away  his  whip  with  a  peal  of  wild  laughter 
that  sounded  liigh  above  the  turmoil  of  the 
flying  hoofs  and  the  heavy  wheels.  He 
turned  his  head,  bending  sideways,  the  reins 
held  loosely  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  the 
face  of  Marnac  that  stared  down  upon  me. 

His  hat  ha3  gone,  his  wliite  liair  streamed 
backward  in  the  wind.  And  lie  was  mad 
— mad  with  an  open  insanity  of  wliich  1  liad 
ohserved  no  tnice  before,  lie  shrieked  at 
me  in  triumpli,  waving  his  hand  now  to  the 
hoi-ses,  now  to  the  ehasni  beyomi  tiie  four- 
foot  wall  that  guarded  the  road.  He  cursed 
me  with  furious  gesticulations.  Even  as  I 
write,  I  seem  to  see  those  eyes  staring  at  nie 
out  of  the  white  paper — eyes  goggling  with 
the  lust  of  mui'der.  Heaven  send  that  time 
will  wipe  that  remembrance  from  my  brain  1 

I  shrank  back  into  the  carriage,  that  rocked 
and  swung  and  danced  beneatli  me.  Grnden's 
huge  shoulders  ahnost  blocked  the  other 
window  ;  biit  1  caught  sight  of  the  glint  of 
his  revolver  in  the  njoonlight.  Was  it  to  be 
mail  or  hoi'se  ?  One  or  the  otliei',  if  we  were 
not  to  leap  the  precipice  at  the  hi'st  sharp 
turn.  Suddenly  he  shouted,  and  again  I 
struggled  to  my  post.  In  the  darkness  down 
the  road  was  the  glimmer  of  lights.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  drew,  and  I,  too,  raised  my 
voice  in  a  scream  of  warning.  The  last  fifty 
yards  we  took  in  one  bound— or  so  it  seemed. 
I  saw  a  carriage  grow  out  of  the  siiadow  that 
tlie  cliffs  aliovc  ns  drew  across  the  road  :  I 
saw  onr  leading  horse  swing  tu  the  left  and 
leap  blindly  at  the  low  wall  that  hid  Heaven 
knew  what  frightful  depths  below ;  and 
then,  with  a  tottering  slide  tliat  seemed  to 
wrench  the  heart  out  of  me,  we  curled,  as  a 
motor  skids,  into  one  thunderous  crash  that 
blotted  out  the  world. 

Mrs.  Haelaitd's  Narrative. 

X  have  been  asked  by  n\y  dear  husband  to 
conclude  the  story  of  which  he  has  placed 
the  greater  part  before  you.  I  should  have 
preferred  that  he  had  not  tried  to  recall 
details  which  I  know  he  cannot  remember 
without  suffering  ;  but  having  once  yielded 
to  the  pei'sua'^iou  of  his  friends,  I  am  ready 
to  take  every  share  of  thi;  burdcu  that  he 
will  yield  to  my. 


My  father  and  I,  with  Reski,  the  man  that 
Sir  Henry  had  summoned  from  Poland, 
arrived  in  tlie  Engadine  without  any  incident 
that  is  worthy  of  desci"iption.  We  had 
engaged  rooms  in  the  principal  hotel  under 
the  name  of  Jackson,  as  had  been  suggested. 
My  fatlier  stood  the  journey  veiy  well.  But 
this  necessity  for  giving  a  false  name  annoyed 
liim  extremely.  It  was  Ihe  lii'-st  time  in  his 
life  that  he  had  done  so,  he  said,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  perauading  him  not  to 
confess  the  whole  circumstances  to  the  man- 
ager on  the  day  after  our  arrival. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  onr  visit, 
about  five  in  the  evening,  that  we  received  a 
telegram  from  London.    It  read  : — 

"  We  are  cominr/  at  once. — Ghaden." 

As  can  be  imagined,  we  were  very  puzzled 
about  it.  We  had  sent  no  message,  and  we 
could  not  think  what  was  the  reason  for 
their  sudden  determination.  Keski  behaved 
in  a  most  curious  fashion  when  I  told  him. 
It  might  have  been  the  news  of  some  great 
good  fortune  that  had  reached  him. 

"  It  is  very  well,  very  well,"  he  kept  on 
repeating  in  German — a  language  which, 
fortunately,  I  can  s]te<Lk,  though  not  very 
correctly. 

"What  do  you  mean  r"  I  asked  him. 

"Ach,  Fraulein  !  if  the  two  Englishmen 
are  coming,  does  it  not  mean  that  Marnac  is 
here  ?  " 

I  suppose  I  turned  rather  pale,  for  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  man  was  always  in  my 
heart,  though,  indeed,  I  pretended  to  father 
that  I  had  forgotten  he  existed.  But  the 
next  instant  Keski  had  dropped  down  on  one 
knee,  taking  my  band  and  kissing  it. 

"  I  am  a  dog,  Eriinlein  I"  he  said  simply. 
"  I  did  not  think  of  what  I  spoke.  But  it 
is  the  thing  for  which  I  forget  all  else — to 
meet  this  man  who  killed  my  son.  For  your 
father  and  yourself,  have  no  fear.  It  is  I 
that  will  over  wateh.  You  trust  me, 
Eriiulein  ?  " 

'*  Indeed,  Reski,  I  do,"  I  answered  him ; 
and  80  we  parted. 

1  was  nervous  that  night,  and  about  one 
in  the  morning  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  passage  outside.  Very  cautiously  I 
opened  my  door  and  peeped  out.  My 
father's  door  was  the  next  to  mine,  and 
between  the  two  lay  Reski  in  a  great  fur 
rug  that  he  had.  He  waved  his  hand  to 
me  witli  a  little  smile,  as  if  I  were  a  child  he 
was  bidding  to  be  of  good  coiimge.  I  slept 
undisturbed  after  that. 

It  was  as  we  took  *(2(S^!i^F^  ^  twelve 
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f»'clo(;k  (U/'eiiner  tluit  we  received  the  second 
telegram.    This  is  how  it  read  :  — 

"  If  danger  presses,  communicate  fulhj 
■police.  We  started  on  receipt  of  your  message, 
(Hid  will  be  at  Thusis  by  three.  Sftould  he  at 
Po)ifref<ina  at  one  o'clock  to-night.  Order 
rooms.— Gkawkn." 

T  Ciiilud  in  Ueski  at  once ;  for  he  liad 
refiisci!  to  hiive  his  iiieida  with  ns,  though 
Kiv  fiit.licr  liad  imiteil   him.     IK^  looked 


"  He  shrieked  iit  me  in  triiiinph. 


very  grave,  indeed,  when  I  translated  tlie 
message. 

"Yon  sent  no  teieijram,  Fr.inleiu  ?" 
"No.  Hm-  Reski." 
"  Nor  you,  lueiii  llerr  ?  " 
"  No,  Reski,  no,''  said  my  father. 
"  Then  someone  hiis  sent  it  in  yonr  name. 
I  do  not  like  it.    It  would  seem  »  trap." 
"  A  trap  ?  " 

I  stared  at  him  with  fear  gathering  about 
my  heart.  Who  had  done  this  thing  ?  And 
why  ? 

"  It  would  seem,  Friinlein,  some  suhenie  of 
tlie  old  grey  devil.  What  he  intends,  I  um- 
not  guess ;  nor  am  I  think  how  lie  dis- 
covei-ed  that  we  ai'e  here.    But  there  is  u 


tiling  plainly  to  do.    I  will  start  for  Thusis, 
to  warn  those  who  are  hastening  to  us." 
"  I  will  come  with  yon,  Eeski,"  said  my 

father. 

"Yon  know  that  cannot  be.  I  have  no 
fear,  with  Keski  to  protect  me.    I  will  go." 

Ijovb  gives  great  strength  to  woman,  and 
I  spoke  as  one  who  expects  to  be  obeyed. 
It  was  much  tTOuble  to  pei-suade  them  ;  yet 
from  the  fii-st  I  did  not  mean  to  yield.  My 
dear  father  liad  barely  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  liis  long  journey  ; 
to  let  hiiu  take  this  drive  of 
forty  miles  would  be  the 
gravest  folly.  Yet  it  was  not 
right  that  we  botit  siiould 
leave  our  duty  to  a  mail  of 
whom  \M'  had  no  real  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Harland  and  his 
cousin  hiul  endangered  their 
lives  to  SJive  us;  now  that 
[x;ril  seemed  to  be  closing 
I'ound  tliowe  gallant  gentlemen, 
we  coidd  not  both  sit  idle. 
IMaiidy  il  wa.s  I  who  slioukl  go. 

And  so  at  last  it  was  agreed 
between  u.'^. 

It  Avart  sliortly  after  one 
(I'eiock  when  Reski  and  I 
nunl)led  oft'  in  our  post- 
carriage  across  the  snow-bound 
slopes  of  the  vidley  to  i*ontc. 
Then  began  a  cUnib  of  di-eary 
monotoiiy.  Up  and  up  we 
dragged,  turn  after  turn 
tlirough  forests  of  larch  and 
]iine,  with  the  Kngadine  grow- 
ing wider,  and  its  honsf.'s 
sinking  into  speckles  l>eneath 
us.  At  last  we  readied  tlie 
crest  of  the  All)nki,  I'uss,  and 
trotted  forward  ovei"  the  snow 
levels  till  we  plunged  down 
the  steep  descent  of  the  rock-.^trewn  Devil's 
Hall— as  the  monntaincera  named  it  of  old. 
The  sun  hafl  set  ere  we  j-attled  into  Breda, 
and  tlie  moou  had  swung  out  from  the 
south  war<I  wlien  Bergnii  was  reached.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  had  jiassed  through  the 
forests  into  the  shadows  of  that  l)lack  and 
dangerous  gorge- the  Kerguiier  Stein. 

Fresh  snow  had  clogged  the  road  on 
the  Albula,  and  we  had  made  slow  pro- 
gress, to  our  increasing  anxiety.  1 1  was 
now  inipof^sible  that  we  should  reach 
Thusis  before  they  started  :  but  we  had 
calculated  that  near  Ticfenktwtell  we  might 
meet  them.  That  the  snow  had  not  fallen 
so  deeply  on  th^JowerQl^^^^  that 
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tlioy  had  moved  more  quickly,  we  could  uot 
know. 

We  had  passed  the  last  bend  that  turned 
upward,  leadiiij^  in  a  long  slope  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge,  when  we  stopped 
suddenly.  Reski  sprang  out ;  clainhering 
after,  I  found  him  by  the  driver,  who  was 
pointing  with  his  whip  up  the  road.  The 
man  had  been  warned  to  give  us  notice  of 
any  appi'oaching  vehicle. 

*'  It  is  a  post-carriage,"  he  said.  "  They 
have  stopped  to  breathe  their  team." 

The  roiwi  ^liad  been  carved  and  joisted 
along  the  cliff  side,  and  where  we  stood, 
under  the  mighty  wall  of  rook,  the  shadows 
were  gathered  darkly.  To  our  left  the 
ragged  barrier  rose  dimly  into  the  nigbt, 
clear  oidy  where  its  battlements  broke  the 
p3arl  of  the  sky  at  some  great  height  above 
us  ;  to  our  right,  a  low  stone  coping  hid  the 
grim  uricei'taintics  of  the  precipice.  Hut 
fifty  yards  up  the  slope  the  chffs  fell  back, 
and  the  road  stepped  out  into  the  silver  moon- 
light, Tnounting  the  hill,  through  a  border  of 
stunted  trees,  in  a  simple  curve,  as  white  and 
well  defined  as  a  chalk  mark  on  a  black- 
board. On  its  crest  I  could  see  the  patch  on 
the  snow  cai-pet  that  marked  the  waiting 
carriage.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  half  of  a  mile 
away. 

The  patch  of  shadow  moved  slowly  for- 
ward. 

Suddenly,  thougli  distance  hid  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  cause,  the  pace  increased.  Faster 
and  yet  faster  it  swept  down  the  road  ;  in 
the  white  sQence  of  the  night  the  muffled 
hoof-beats  came  thumping  to  our  ears.  The 
caniage  grew  clearer.  Wq  could  see  how  it 
rocked  ;  it  might  have  been  some  great  ball 
that  flew  bomidiug  towards  us. 

For  some  moments  we  had  stood  motioii- 
less,  helpless,  before  this  amazing  apparition. 
It  was  Reski  who  first  understood ;  it  was  he 
who  seized  me  by  the  arm,  screaming  in  his 
excitement  to  run— to  run  down  the  way  we 
had  come.  And  in  my  panic  I  obeyed, 
flying  wildly  towards  the  sharp  bend  in  our 
rear.  I  had  almost  reached  it  when  there 
came  a  thought  to  me  that  jostled  out  the 
remembrance  of  my  own  safety,  turning  me 
back,  with  Heaven  knows  what  anxiety  in 
my  heart.  Robert  and  Sir  Henry — could 
they  be  the  travellers  that  came  galloping  to 
almost  certain  death  ? 

The  runaways  had  but  one  chance— to 
hug  the  cliff,  thereby  gi^'ing  space  to  clear 
the  turn  without  charging  the  low  wall  that 
guarded  the  unknown  depths  of  the  gorge. 
But  to  my  horror,  I  saw  that  this  was  a 


chance  our  driver  was  preventing,  for  it  was 
he  who  had  edged  his  team  against  the  cliff. 
They  would  have  to  pass  him  ou  the  outer 
side. 

I  started  up  tlic  road,  shouting  to  him  ; 
but  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  Reski  spring  upon  the 
box.  I  heai'd  cries  of  furious  altercation, 
and  then  the  driver  was  thrown  from  his 
l)iace.  He  dropped  on  hands  and  knees  ; 
then  rose  and  came  running  past  me  round 
the  bend. 

The  whip  cracked,  and  our  teiim  swung 
across  the  road,  drawing  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  If  the  man  who  drove  the 
runaways  were  not  struck  with  terror,  they 
had  yet  a  hope  of  safety. 

They  were  not  one  hundred  yards  away. 
I  could  see  in  the  bright  moonlight  how  the 
horses  bounded  forward,  the  trace.-;  now 
slackening,  now  tightening  to  the  desperate 
plunges.  Seventy  yards — and  tiie  driver  had 
gone  mad.  He  was  waving  his  arms  and 
shrieking,  not  in  terror,  but  rather  in  whoops 
of  joyous  exultation.  It  was  a  fearful  thing 
to  see  those  gestures  and  to  hear  those  wild 
imprecations  when  death  was  so  very  near. 
Another  second,  and  they  were  in  thesliadows, 
close  upon  us. 

And  Reski  ?  I  had  ahnost  forgotten  him. 
Stiff  as  a  soldier  upon  duty  be  sat,  the  reins 
tight  in  his  hand,  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  waiting  the  fate  that  might  come 
to  him.  It  was  only  thus  that  he  could  hold 
Ids  team  in  their  place— otdy  thus,  at  the  risk 
of  instant  annihilation.  Did  he  dare  this 
for  the  simple  love  of  his  neighbour  ?  Did 
instinct  tell  him  that  they  were  indeed  our 
friends?  God  rest  him,  whether  or  no  I  for 
by  whatever  rank  men  knew  him,  he  was  a 
most  honourable  gentleman. 

Like  a  flash  of  light  striking  through 
darkness,  I  realised  that  the  runaways  were 
still  holding  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  ; 
that  it  nuist  happen— that  there  was  no 
escape.  And  as  I  did  so,  there  came  a 
crushing,  rending  shriek  that  filled  the  whole 
air  like  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt.  Dimly 
J  saw  the  great  carriages  collide,  rebound— 
and  then  but  one  remained. 

The  spirit  went  out  of  me.  I  covered  my 
face  with  my  hands,  crouching  against  the 
cliff,  praying  to  Heaven  that  at  le^t  the 
screaming  of  the  horses  might  soon  be  ended. 

How  long  I  stayed  thei'e,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  was  roused  by  footsteps  passing  before 
me.    I  started  up  with  a  cry. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  a  well- 
known  voice.  "  By  Gad  !  if  it  isn't  Mary 
Weston!"  C  c^(^a\o 
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Tt  was  Sir  Henry;  but  what  was  that  he 
carried  in  his  arms  ? 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  J  asked,  pointinj^. 

"  It  is  Robert,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"He  has  had  a  nasty  tap  on  his  head,  Pni 
afraid.  If  you  will  look  to  him,  Miss  Mary, 
I  will  go  back  and  shoot  those  poor  beasts  of 
liorses/' 

*  *  * 

They  found  them  next  morning,  lying 
close  together  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
They  told  me  that  their  faces  were  curious  to 
see,  for  Marnac  still  grinned  with  the  vacancy 
of  his  insanity,  and  Rcski  wore  also  a  happy 
smile,  yet  one  most  different,  for  it  was  such 
as  tliose  carry  who  die  in  a  noble  effort, 
covering  their  memory  with  honour.  For 
as  Sir  Henry  has  explained,  it  was  Reski 
who  saved  their  lives.  They  could  never 
else  have  cleared  the  bend  of  the  road.  As 
it  was,  when  their  leading  hoi-se  jnmped  the 
wall,  his  weight  swung  their  carriage  round, 
striking  the  other  on  the  side,  so  that  while 
they  were  left,  battered,  on  the  edge,  with  one 
horse  dangliuG;- -until  the  harness  broke— 
Reski,  his  ca.ri'iage  and  his  team,  w'ere  hurled 
over  the  cliff. 

Maniac  had  already  been  flung  to  destruc- 
tion at  the  first  impact. 

We  learnt  in  time  the  details  of  his  insane 
scheme.  A  heavy  bribe  had  won  the  help 
of  the  Cornish  loafer — though,  to  be  honest 


with  him,  the  man  Iiad  no  susyiicidu  of  the 
evil  purpose  to  which  his  tele^n'anis  wonkl 
be  placed.  From  poor  Martha,  love-lorn 
and  middle-aged,  he  had  gathered  Ills  news. 
It  was  Maniac  who  had  scut  tlie  further 
telegrams  to  Sir  Henry,  calculating  well  the 
time  at  which  they  could  arrive.  He  had 
stayed  at  the  village  of  Alvanen,  and  when 
the  carriage  passed  it,  had  begged  a  lift  as 
far  !is  Eerguu,  a  request  granted  readily 
enough  by  their  driver.  Tlie  poor  fellow 
had  been  struck  on  the  head  at  the  enti"ancc 
of  the  gorge,  and  so  thrown  from  his  place. 
He  bad  not  been  seriously  injured,  and, 
indeed,  was  of  much  assistance  t<>  ns  all  later 
in  that  evening. 

1  must  add  that  Sir  Henry  despLit(;hed  the 
whole  of  the  great  reward  he  iiad  offered 
to  lieski's  next-of-kin.  They  were  but, 
distant  n^lativcs,  as  liis  wife  was  dead, 
and  it  had  been  his  only  son  that  Muruiu; 
nmrdered. 

So  ended  the  story  that  Robert,  rightly 
enough,  has  named  "  The  Trail  of  the  Dead," 
for  indeed  it  was  a  blood-stained  path.  I 
would  have  had  Robert  himself  to  conclude  it, 

bnt  that  he  insists  tliat  there  is  no  necessity. 
One  tiling  only  does  he  ask  that  I  should  add 
— tliongli,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  that  will 
have  been  already  guessed.  To  please  him, 
I  will  write  it  down. 

Robert  and  I  were  mamed  in  Juno. 


THE  MAGIC  FLUTE. 

A THRUSH  is  singiag  on  the  walnut  tree, 
The  leafless  walnut  tree  with  silver  boughs ; 
He  sings  old  dreams  long  distant  back  to  me, 
He  sings  me  back  to  childhood's  happy  house. 

O,  to  be  you,  triumphant  Voice- of-Gold  I 

Red  rose  of  song  above  the  empty  bowers, 
Turning  the  withered  leaves,  the  hopes  grown  cold, 

To  Springtide's  good  green  world  of  growing  flowers. 

Might  the  great  change  that  turns  the  old  to  new 

Remould  this  clay  to  better  blossoming, 
I  would  be  you,  Grcat-Hcart,  I  would  be  you, 

And  sing  like  you  of  Love  and  Death  and  Spring". 

ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
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By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.* 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOKEIiUiNii  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opened  in  the  schoolliouse  of  t.owniii.  Tlie  I'lnugliing 
Match  Dny  had  been  a  holiduy  ^uice  tliK  be^jinnini;  of  time  ;  but  Donald  (iracie,  t.be  schoohnaster,  liad  on  this 
occasion  denied  the  rcijuest  of  bis  scholars.  A  riot  provoked  the  Dominie  into  striking  the  biggest  youth  in  the 
school,  Muckle  Sandy,  who  retorted  by  knockini^  the  schoolmaster  down.  Dora  Graeie,  the  schoolmaster's  daughter, 
with  the  aid  of  "  Strong  Mac,"  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  proceeded  to  teach  the  school.  The  Dominie  himself 
coinea  of  distinguished  stock,  but  has  fallen  on  evil  daj's  through  his  fatal  craving  for  drink.  Strong  Mac  wins 
the  "Single-handed"  cup  in  the  ploughing  match,  l»iit  in  the  hour  of  his  success  over  Muckle  Sandy  remembers 
his  promise  to  help  Adora  Gracie  "  keep  school."  The  second  instalment  ended  with  the  sudden  alarm  of  Charlotte 
Webster,  in  love  with  Strong  Mae,  lest  in  her  pique  at  hia  preference  for  Adora  Gracie  she  had  betrayed  him  as  a 
poacher  into  the  hands  of  the  Laird's  gamekeepers.  The  real  fact,  however,  was  that  an  incriminating  pheasant 
in  Mac's  hag  baa  been  taken  from  hU  shoulders  by  a  boyish  devotee  of  Mac's,  known  as  Daid  the  Deil,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  keeper' ,-1  gun.  Strong  Mac  himself  being  released  as  blameless.  The  injury  to  the  boy 
fired  Sharon  McCulIoch,  the  father  of  Mac,  a  dour  enemy  of  the  sjreat  landlord  from  reasons  of  ancient  wrong,  to 
establish  afresh  a  right  of  way  "  to  kirk  and  market"  through  rL'S'cnUy  lucki.'d  ;^;arf  s  on  the  Laird's  estate.  Further 
developments  showed  the  repulse  of  the  Laird's  attentionj  by  Adora,  and  tlie  re\  ealing  to  tiie  former  that  Strong 
Mac  i»  pfolwbly  his  more  favonred  rival.  The  Laird's  mother  deprecates  hia  admiration  for  a  girl  so  far  his 
inferior  m  rank.  Jock  Fairies  and  Sandy  Ewan  are  also  suitors  to  Adora,  and  Sandy  Ewan  declares  war  against 
Mac  by  plotting  with  one  Croh  Mcliobb  to  make  it  npppar  that;  sheep  have  l)een  stolen  by  Mac.  As  Jlac  and 
Adora  loiter  homewards  from  a  party  given  by  AlinE>  .Moljiiliirt,  the  old-maid  sislcr  of  the  Fiirmer  of  Oalrie, 
Mac  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sheeii-stealing,  Sandy  feigning  indignation  that  his  "old  friend  and  companion  " 
should  be  accnaed. 


CHAPTER  XXf. 

THE  SHEKIFF's  ROOJr. 

IT  ^y^m  in  the  Slieriif's  room  at  Kirkcud- 
bright, at  his  first  private  examination, 
that  Roy  lirsfc  learned  the  nature  of 
the  charges  brongbt  against  him.  The 
apartment  was  sparsely  furnished.  In  the 
centre  was  a  table  bearing  evidence  in  care- 
fully graded  iiik-sidins  of  the  scrivenin^ 
labours  of  foruK^r  Slierllfs'  clerks  and,  in 
moi'e  recent  circles  (taken  in  connection 
with  a  pervadin<r  flavour  of  tobacco),  of  the 
jovial  hal>its  of  the  present  occupant. 

There  were  also  some  volumes  of  law 
books  in  faded  yellow  calf,  bundles  of  letters 
marked  with  tags  of  pink  tape,  and  a  pile 
of  novels  in  a  corner,  half  hidden  by  a 
brief-bag  and  some  official  Blue-books. 

The  Sheriff  Substitute,  Martin  Dalmahoy, 
a  jovial  red-faced  man,  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
examination  lie  pouted  his  lips,  hummed, 
whistled,  and  consulted  his  watch  about 
onceineveiy  three  minutes,  evidently  wishino; 
the  whole  affair  at  Jericho.  Tiic  Fiscal, 
Dicky  Henderson  by  name,  was  a  tali  sallow 
man  with  a  long  lean  nose  bent  a  little  to 
the  side,  as  if  after  much  endeavour  he  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  seeing  his  opponent 
round  it. 

It  was  be  who  put  the  questions,  with  the 
air  of  a  judge  assuming  the  black  cap.  The 
Sheriff  confined  himself  to  cautionmg  Roy 
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officially.  In  euiittiug  his  declaration,  it 
appeared,  anything  that  he  might  say  might 
be  used  against  nim.  But  Mr.  Dalmahoy 
dropped  into  tlie  kindlier  folk-speech  with 
his  kst  sentence. 

"  Ye  may  say  naething  if  ye  are  so 
pleased,"  he  said  ;  "  but  1  advise  ye  to 
speak  up  for  your  own  sake,  my  lad,  and 
a  decent  lad  ye  look.  Fogs  I  1  would  raither 
have  expected  to  see  ye  afore  me  on  account 
o'  some  wee  bit  aifair  wi'  His  Majesty's 
Kevonue,  or  that  ye  were  ower  weel  acquent 
wi'  the  lasses  !  But  as  I  was  saying,  ye  had 
far  better  tell  us  a'  that  ye  ken  aboot  this 
job.  For  if  ye  say  naething,  ye  ken,  it  hits 
Ijeeti  my  experience  that  that  gangs  waur 
doon  wi'  the  jury  than  the  maist  unfaceable 
tale  yc  can  put  your  tongue  till !  Caa  awa', 
Fiscal  !  " 

Roy,  standing  quietly  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  only  bowed,  awaiting  definite  ques- 
tions. 

"  You  are  the  son  of  one  Sharon  McOul- 
locli,  in  House  of  Muir  ?  "  said  the  Fiscal. 

"  Of  House  of  Muir  !  "  answered  Roy, 
with  the  precision  of  fact. 

The  Fiscal  bit  his  lip  at  his  fafee  start. 
The  preposition  marked  the  owner,  not  the 
tenant.  The  Sheriff  forgot  to  consult  his 
watch  and  smiled.  This  might  prove  more 
interesting  than  he  ha^l  anticipated. 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  Fiscal  Henderson  tried  again, 
not  raising  his  eyes  from  the  table,  on  which 
lie  was  pretending  to  be  occupied  with  his 
papers.  "  I  believe  I  have  observed  iu 
the  valuation  -  roll  the*  Jiame  i  of  Sharon 
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McCuUoch  as  owner  and  occupier  of  some 
few  moorland  acres — ^aii  enclose,  if  I  mistake 
not,  between  the  estates  of  Barwhinnock  and 
Xjowran." 

"  Thiue  hundred  acres,"  corrected  Roy, 

"  Your  family  has  often  been  in  difficulty 
the  authorities  as  to  fixcise  and 
Revenue,"  lie  continuei.^ ;  "your  grandfather 
"  your  fatlier  —  yon  yourself  —  have  all 
been  little  better  than  habit  and  repute 
smugglers  ! " 

'*  Is  that  the  offence  with  whioh  I  am 
charged  ?  "  saiil  Roy. 

"You  lire  not  here  to  question  me,"  said 
tile  Fiscal  sliarply,  "  but  to  answer  my 
questions." 

Strong  Mao  bowed  silently. 

"  As  soon  !is  you  ask  me  any  questions, 
[  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them,"  said  tiie 
young  man. 

"  I  warn  yon  that  you  are  not  doing 
yourself  any  j^ood  by  bandying  words,"  said 
the  Fiscal.  "  Do  you  or  do  you  not  admit 
tliat  your  family  has  been  connected  with 
smuggling  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  in  a  court  of  law  in 
my  life,"  said  Strong  Mac.  "  I  have  never 
been  apprehended  or  charged  with  any 
offence  against  the  law  whatsoever.  As  to 
my  father  and  my  grandfather,  m'cU— yon 
can  ask  them  !  " 

The  Sheriff,  wlio  had  his  rciisons  for  not 
assisting  the  Fiscal,  glanced  shrewdly  at  his 
clerk,  who,  as  a  sign  of  appreciation,  bit  at 
the  feiither  of  tlie  pen  with  which  he  was 
noting  down  question  and  answei",  for  tlie 
declaration  which  must  be  signed  by  tlid 
prisoner. 

"  You  are  also  a  noted  poacher  and  decr- 
stealer,"  continued  the  Fiscal.  "  The 
surrounding  landlords  have  often  had  reason 
to  complain  of  you.  But  this  is  a  matter 
infinitely  movti  serious.  From  the  farm  of 
Upper  Airie,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gwan  of  Borelaud,  three  sheep  have  been 
missed.  From  the  same  gentleman's  farm 
of  Iiower  or  Nether  Airie,  which  marches 
directly  with  your  father's  lands,  no  fewer 
than  ten  sheep  have  l)een  missing  during  tlie 
last  three  months.  Now,  mark  me  well,  the 
skins  of  all  the  tliirteen  have  been  found 
concealed  behind  a  hay-mow  in  a  barn  upon 
your  father's  property.  You  have  also  often 
been  seen  trespassing  without  excuse  upon 
the  lands  of  Airie,  both  by  day  and  night. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  these  accusations  ?  " 

"  Before  I  answer,  I  would  like  to  know 
Who  laid  the  information  on  which  the 
Sheriff  granted  the  warrant  of  arrest  1 " 


"  You  iia\'e  no  right  to  ask  that  at  this 
stage,"  said  tiie  Sheriff. 

"  Can  1  have  my  father  or  a  lawyer  to 
assist  me  in  repelling  so  sei'ious  and  un- 
founded a  charge  ?  " 

Roy  was  determined  to  say  no  more  than  " 
was  necessary.  lie  liad  not  the  usual 
instinct  of  the  innocent  tlsat  the  mere  telling 
of  his  story  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  him. 
Tie  could  see  that  there  was  a  deep-laid  plot 
against  him.  No  doubt,  therefore,  there 
were  other  traps  laid  for  him  into  which  he 
might  fall  by  replying  too  hartily. 

The  Sheriff  explained,  not  unkindly  — 

"At  a  later  stage  you  will  ha\e  every 
acce^  to  your  friends  and  to  a  lawyer,  if  you 
decide  to  employ  one,  but  at  the  present 
stage  you  must  answer  clearly  all  the 
(piestions  whicli  are  put  to  you  by  the  Fiscsil. 
And  as  I  advised  ye  before,  the  cleaner  a 
bi"east  ye  make  of  it,  the  mair  chance  there 
will  be  for  your  craig  to  miss  flndin'  the 
wecht  o'  your  tail  in  a  tow-rape  !  " 

This  was  the  Sheriff's  proverbial  wiiy  of 
reminding  his  prisoner  that  sheep-stealing 
was  a  capitid  offence.  Also  that  it  behoved 
him  to  be  waiy  and  \wi  fall  out  in  advance 
with  those  in  whose  hands  his  fale  might  lie. 

"  Have  you  been  iipun  the  lands  of  Xetlier 
Airie  during  the  last  three  months,  and,  if  so, 
for  what  purpose  ?  "  demanded  the  Fiscal. 

"  Never  to  meddle  with  auv  niairs  sheep, 
and  not  at  all  during  the  laF-t  few  weeks," 
said  Hoy  qnietly. 

"You  admit,  then,  that  yon  have  been 
upon  the  lands  of  Nether  Airie  during,  let 
us  say,  the  last  month  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Roy  guardedly, 
"  that  I  might  iiave  crossed  the  Nether  Airie 
moors  once  or  twice  in  the  weeks  immediately 
after  the  New  Year." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  was  returning  from  visiting  some  of 
my  friends— usually  in  the  evening." 

"  At  what  hour  in  the  evening  were  you  in 
the  habit  of  passing  across  the  Ne'.lier  Aiiie 
moors  ?  "  pui-sued  the  Fiscah 

"  IVIy  fi-iends  lived  some  considerable 
distance  away,"  said  Strong  Mac,  "and  it 
might  be  somewhere  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  or  even  later,  before  1  ci'ossed  the 
riuckamin  Gleu  into  tlic  Nether"  Airie 
moors." 

"  And  who,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  were  the  friends  whom  it  was  your 
custom  to  visit  so  late  at  night  ?  " 

Strong  Mac  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
He  had  been  expecting  the  question  and  had 
his  .n«v.r  reader.  ^^^^^QQQgJg 
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"  T  ciuiiiot  on  any  acconnt  hrini^  my 
friends  into  the  qnestioTi.  Tiiey  had  nothinj^ 
to  do  with  niy  actions,  good  or  bad,  and 
I  " 

Here  tlie  SlicriiT  interrupted.  He  liad 
altogether  ceased  to  look  at  his  ivatcli. 
Something  in  the  attitude  of  the  young 
fellow  convinced  him  that  on  this  occasion 
he  had  no  ailair  with  a  mere  vulgar  sheep- 
stealer.  The  man  before  him  was  eitlier 
one  of  the  higliei;t  class  of  criminals,  or  he 
was  an  innocent  man  falsely  accused.  Tlie 
Slieviff  pi'oj)Oswl  to  iiimsclf  w  tiiid  ont  nliifh. 

"  Let  inu  caution  you  again,'"  lie  sai<i, 
"  this  is  a  private  inquiry.  The  information 
we  obtain  from  yon  may  or  may  not  be  used 
in  court.  Tf,  however,  you  satisfy  me  of 
your  innocence,  you  walk  out  of  this  room  a 
free  mj.n.  But  I  warn  you  that  by  refusing 
to  give  up  the  ixame  of  the  friends  to  visit 
whom  you  went  and  came  across  the  Nether 
Airie  moors,  you  go  far  to  justify  a  prima 
fmis  case  a.gaiiir.t  yon."' 

Roy  McCidloch  shook  bis  liead.  He 
fui'csaw  tije  local  papers,  with  tlie  evidence 
[n-inted  in  full,  and  Dames  that  were  dearer 
to  liim  than  life  liaiidied  from  mouth  to 
montli,  staled  by  all  ignoble  use.  The  ale- 
iiouse  and  the  slable  should  not  uiake  their 
jests  upon  those  whom  he  loved. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  do  no  more,"  he 
said,  "  whatever  may  l»e  the  conBequences." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  clear  yourself  ?  " 
said  the  Fiscal.  "  You  will  not  answer  my 
question  ?  " 

"  I  will  a.ns\ver  anything  wbicb  lias  refer- 
ence directly  to  the  charge  brought  against 
me,"  said  Htroug  }il-Mi. 

"  But,'"  said  the  Fiscal,  "  we,  and  not  you, 
must  be  judges  of  that ;  and,  indeed,  that  is 
just  what  you  refuse  to  do.  According  to 
the  information  before  me,  thefts  of  sheep 
have  been  going  on  from  the  moor  of  Nether 
Airie  during  the  last  three  or  four  months. 
The  fleeces  found  in  your  barn  are  of 
various  ages,  corresponding  generally  to  the 
times  at  which  the  thefts  were  committed. 
The  car  on  wliich  the  Mr.  Ewan's  earmark 
was  impressed  iias  in  every  case  been  cui,  away, 
obviously  for  the  [lurpose  of  preventing- 
identification.  If,  therefore,  you  confess  to 
having  been  iu  the  iiabit  of  frequenting  the 
Nether  Aiiie  moors  at  night,  and  refuse  to 
supply  us  with  the  means  of  verifying  yonr 
statements  and  checlving  your  alleged  friendly 
visits,  we  are  slmt  in  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  were  upon  Nefcher  Airie  for  purposes 
otijor  than  innocent." 

The  Fiscal  achieved  his  phrase  with  a 


certain  feeling  of  trinniph  and  sat  htoking  at 
his  prisoner  for  the  first  time  round  the 
corner  of  his  nose.  The  Shoriflf  moved 
nncomfoitably  in  his  chair. 

"  1  warn  you  again  tha*,  it  is  !)ctter  for 
you  to  answer,"  he  said.  "  I  declare  I'm 
loth  to  seiid  to  gaol  a  tine  lad  that  micht  be 
better  employed  serviu'  His  Majesty;  but  if 
ye  dinna  speak  plain,  by  my  faith  I  I  will 
juist  hae  to  conunit  ye.  I  see  not  what 
else  I  can  do  !  " 

Ajid  so  accordingly,  and  without  further 
debate,  Koy  McChilloch  stood  coiTunitted  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  crime  of  sheep-stealing 
from  the  farms  of  Upper  and  Nether  Airie, 
and  in  the  meantime  iie  was  appointed  to  lie 
in  the  county  gaol  awaiting  the  advent  of 
Lhe  commission  of  Justiciary  at  the  nearest 
circuit  town. 


GHAPTEIi  XXIT. 

THE  DAEK  COMPANION. 

STR.4N(;i:  and  manifold  are  the  ways  of  the 
heart  of  women.  Deeply  as  Adora  Gi-acie 
felt  for  Roy  McCnlloch,  and  glad  as  she  was 
to  have  kissed  him  before  them  all,  shecotilil 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  ungenerous  iu  the  matter  of  Sandy 
Ewan.  That  young  man  had,  slie  thought, 
meant  well ;  and  she  had  the  eonviction, 
latent  in  the  mind  of  all  women,  that  iu 
affairs  touching  justice  and  the  law,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is  to 
hav(!  someone  to  "apeak  for"  the  pei-sou 
accused. 

Now  Adora  knew  that  Sandy  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  though  she  was  inteUi^ent 
far  beyond  the  average  of  her  class  and  time, 
yet  she  behoved— and  the  fallacy  has  never 
been  stamped  out  of  the  heart  feminine — 
that  all  officer  of  justice,  from  the  Sheriff's 
Officer  to  the  Red  Judge  who  rode  in  state 
into  Drumfern  ('very  year,  to  the  terror  of 
the  evil-doer  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well,  were  linked  together  in  the  bonds  of 
the  closest  freemasonry.  So  that,  if  the 
favour  of  one  could  once  be  obtaiTied,  he 
iiad  only  to  wink  at  the  rest — his  accomplices, 
as  it  were — upon  which,  all  was  well. 

So  it  came  about  that  Samiy  Ewan, 
bringhig  frequent  information  of  all  that 
(he-  alleged)  was  being  done  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Strong  Mac  from  his  prison-house, 
became  a  not  infrequent  visitor  at  the  school- 
house  among  the  pines. 

Adora  tolerated  him,  and  as  for  Mr. 
Gracie,  he  woi^^  ^^li(^r^»J^^^ool  hours 
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iu  order  to  hasten  into  the  parlour  to  talk 
with  Sandy  Ewan.  At  that  Adora  marvelled 
greatly,  for  there  was  in  the  newly  made 
laird  neitlier  re;vding  nor  even  the  smallest 

tincture  of  the  love  for  letters  :  yet  there 
was  no  manner  of  doubt  that  iie  was  iic- 
quiring  some  curious  power  over  tlie  Dominie. 
Even  when  Donald  Uracie  spoke  of  hia  ex- 
pupil,  liis  hand  would  tremhle  and  a  tremor 
come  into  his  voice. 

For  the  second  time  Sandy  Ewan  underlay 
the  spell  of  Adora.  Ilcr  very  scorns  attracted 
liim,  sated  as  he  was  with  too  facile  triumphs. 
She  had  refused  his  best  offers,  when  he  had 
thought  that  he  had  only  to  throw  the 
handkerchief.  But,  he  told  himself,  at  that 
time  Strong  Mac  was  in  his  way.  Therefore, 
Stroug  Mac  umst  Ije  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
for  this  end  blonde  Scot  and  dark  aboriginal 
Pict  made  a  plan  and  hid  it  deep. 

Sandy  Ewan  even  told  himself  that 
Adora's  late-born  forbearance  was  the 
beginning  of  something  more  hopefid.  It 
bail  only  wanted  the  posicher's  son  laid  by 
the  heels.  And  tlien  the  girl's  father— Sandy 
Ewan  laughed  to  himself.  He  had  found  a 
way  witli  the  dotard—such  an  esisy  way,  and 
everyone  knew  that  Adora  Gracie  would  sell 
her  sonl  to  pleasure  the  Dominic. 

Once  again  Bandy  Kwan  deceived  himself. 
He  was  of  the  temperanieut  called  "san- 
guine," which,  when  it  turns  to  do  evil, 
hecouies  sauguine  also  as  to  the  rewards  of 
ini(|uity.  lie  believed  that  Adora  Gracie, 
separated  from  Roy  McCuUocb,  would  ere 
long  become  conscious  of  the  advantages  of 
being  the  wife  of  Alexander  Ewan,  Escfuire, 
of  Borelaud  and  Ardinlass,  Jnstice  of  the 
Peace  on  His  Majesty's  commission  for  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  That,  he  toid 
himself,  was  surely  promotion  high  enough 
for  a  dominie's  daughter.  But  Sandy  Ewau, 
regardiug  himself  as  a  most  desirable  type  of 
the  successful  man,  forgot  to  take  his  account 
with  that  in  the  heart  of  a  wonjan  whicli 
follows  with  wistful  yearning  the  ill-used 
and  misforfcunate,  until,  all  unawares,  she  may 
find  her  own  lieart  taken  in  the  bands  of  a 
man.  Not  that  Strong  Mac's  misfortunes 
had  had  this  effect  upon  Adora ;  but  this  at 
least  is  certfiin,  that  Sandy  Ewan's  greatness, 
his  blatant  desirability  were  rather  against 
him  than  otherwise,  so  far  as  Adora  was 
concerned. 

The  gii'l  had  not  yet  found  her  own  heart, 
and  so  scarce  beheved  that  she  possessed  one. 
S!ie  was  like  a  person  who  has  never  suffered 
from  sea-siekness.  The  evidence  was  too 
strong  for  complete  disbelief  m  the  existence 


of  the  disease,  but  she  wius  of  o}iiuiou  that 
the  snfFerers  could  help  it  if  they  liked. 

The  secret  of  Sandy  Ewan's  hold  over  the 
Dominie  was  simple.  Tt  consisted  of  a  little 
brandy  flask  which  arcived  at  the  scboolhouse 
full  and  left  it  empty.  For  with  increasing 
infirnn'ty  of  body,  the  schoolmaster  could  no 
longer  find  liis  way  to  Lucky  Greentrees'  for 
his  weekly  supply,  and  til!  now  no  one  bad 
dared  to  run  the  strict  blockade  which  Adora 
established  and  maintained. 

But  Sandy  Ewan,  at  first  under  the  guise 
of  a  jest  at  Adora's  expense,  conveyed  to  the 
Dominie  almost  daily  a  supply  of  the  i-aw 
spirit  which  he  ci-a\-ed.  And  the  old  man, 
at  first  with  infinite  shame  in  his  heart, 
acquiesced  after  a  struggle ;  and  then,  the 
old  appetite  coming  back  fourfold,  he  gave 
himself  to  thinking  all  day,  from  his  earliest 
waking  moment,  of  the  farmer's  visit  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  hour  when  Adora  was 
setting  the  copies — the  first  taste  would  most 
conveniently  transact  itself  then  !  Tlien  she 
did  not  come  in  often,  and  especially  not  if 
she  heard  Sandy  Ewan  with  her  father  in 
the  parlour. 

There  was  little  strength  of  purpose  left 
in  the  Dominie  now.  Never  robust,  his 
trials  and  excesses  had  worn  him  to  a  shadow. 
His  clothes  hung  flapping  about  him  like  a 
flag  about  a  pole  on  a  windless  day.  Yet  as 
his  face  grew  more  worn,  it  also  grew  more 
childlike.  His  mind,  too,  was  wistfully  clear, 
for,  as  much  as  anything,  it  was  the  torment 
of  his  conscience  that  had  worn  him  down. 
Yet,  frail  as  he  was,  possessed  with  this  secret 
devil,  there  was  something  uuconquered  and 
perhaps  unconquemble  about  Donald  Gracie. 
The  ship  driftM  on  the  rocks,  the  breakei-s 
leaped  white  ahead  ;  but  somehow,  despite 
his  pitiful  physical  weakness,  the  spirit  of 
the  man  was  not  wholly  given  over  t<j  the 
devil. 

But  a  day  of  ti'ial  was  at  hand.  The 
great  and  solemn  ordeal  of  the  Presbyterial 
Ksamination  was  approaching.  In  1812 
there  was  httle  of  that  machinery  of  education, 
made  univ  eiml  in  later  times,  which  was  not 
in  every  Scottish  pai'ish  already  a  thing  of 
use  and  wont,  familiar  for  generations.  In 
the  rudest  northern  wild,  education  was 
practically  compulsory,  made  so  by  public 
opinion  and  the  Kirk  Session,  rooted  iu 
John  Knox  and  the  centuries.  Only  a  few 
such  waifs  and  strays  as  Daid  the  Deil  were 
able  lo  escape,  and  they  only  partially. 
Indeed,  they  mostly  attended  school  of  tlieir 
own  accord,  because  it  was  the  most  amiaing 
pto  to  be  in._^JLei^g^gf^  aa  they 
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were,  were  paid  by  the  Session  out  of  the 
parish  }>oov-box.     Thus  equipped,  with  a 

Inng  start  over  Ills  nntauf^lit  neiglibouTS,  the 
Scot  iveiit  forth  to  possess  tlio  earth. 

No  (lOverTimeiit  inspcctdr,  in  the  cliill, 
far-removed  pomp  of  an  Oxford  degree,  Ciiiuc 
to  damn  with  faint  praise  the  \voi"k  of  a  year. 
But  instead,  far  more  awful,  vaguely  con- 
nected indeed  with  the  terrors  of  Sinai,  and 
more  immediately  with  the  word-for-word 
repetition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Presbytery,  ministers  from  all  tjie  surroimding 
parishes  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  duly 
constituted  for  the  purposa,  came  together 
to  examine  each  school  within  the  bounds. 

Tlie  notice  of  the  coming  visitation  had 
readied  Lowraii,  and  Adora,  conscious  that 
there  might  arise  some  objection  to  lier 
father  as  old  or  infirm,  or  perha])s  fearing 
also  the  whispers  as  to  his  failings,  laboured 
all  day,  and  far,  indeed,  into  the  gloom  of  the 
winter  afternoons,  to  bring  on  the  backward 
children. 

It  was  to  her  that  most  of  the  labour  of 
the  school  now  fell.  Her  father,  indeed, 
cared  for  little  but  his  few  "  Latiners,"  or 

"  humaners  "  as  tliey  were  popularly  called. 
He  would  keep  the  cliiss  on  its  legs  for  hours 
at  a  time,  reaiiing  itis  favourite  authors  or 
correcting  their  stumbling  translations  with 
gentle  piitience.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  iiis  daughter  could  get  him  to 
take  another  cLiss,  and  then  he  was  only 
persuaded  to  lay  aside  his  favourites  because 
some  of  the  elder  "humaners"  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  learning  something  else 
besides  Livy  and  Virgil,  in  order  to  measure 
fields  and  hoc  turnips. 

But  ai'ter  the  middle  of  tiie  afternoon  it 
becai  II  e  f |  u  i  te  i  m  possi  ble  to  retiii  n  th  c 
Homiuie's  wandering  attention.  So  Adora 
was  in  the  hahit  of  sending  him  to  the  "  t)en  " 
or  parlour-room  of  the  schoolhouse,  there 
installing  hini  on  the  sofa  with  a  checked 
plaid  over  his  feet,  and  so  returning  to  her 
classes.  When  at  hist  she  came  in,  fagged 
with  the  long  dull  wrestle  of  the  school,  the 
close  atmosphere,  and  that  steady  grit  of 
discipline  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  more 
wearing  than  any  kind  of  labour  in  the 
world,  she  would  find  him  with  Sandy  Ewan, 
a  little  flushed,  but  calmly  talking — and 
munching  peppermint  balls. 

"Ah!"  she  thought,  as  she  went  out,  "that 
is  one  more  proof  how  changed  my  father  is. 
He  takes  ap  again  the  habits  of  a  child." 

And  for  the  firat  time  Adora  Gracie  felt 
the  need  of  someone  to  speak  to— no,  not 
Aline — someone — she  did  not  know  who — 


someone  beLtcr  and  stronger  than  she  herself. 
For  with  a  father  little  better  than  a  babe, 
the  girl  of  tlie  schoolhouse  was  indeed  alone 
in  the  world.  Her  lo\  e?-s  ?  Marrijige  ? 
Yes,  of  coiu'se,  Adora  thought  of  such 
things.  But  somehow  that  was  nut  what  she 
waiitedat  present.  One  steadfast, plain-sailing 
friend  who  would  not  begin  to  talk  about 
her  eyes  so  soon  as  they  were  left  alone 
together — was  thei-e  any  such  on  the  earth  ? 
She  had  not  found  him,  at  all  events.  Even 
Strong  Max;  left  much  to  be  desired,  though 
certainly  latterly  —  and  here  she  smiled. 
Tlieii  she  wondered  what  had  come  over  the 
boy.  And  all  suddenly  her  heart  smote  her, 
tliat  she  hiid  even  for  a  moment  forgotten 
the  thing  which  had  befaUen  him. 

As  for  Sandy  Ewaii,  Adora  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  lie  hud  been  —partially,  at 
at  least— misjudged.  With  hei-self,  he  never 
presumed  upon  his  favour  with  her  father. 
The  utmost  deference,  the  most  perfect 
consideration  characterised  his  relations  with 
the  schoolhouse.  He  brought  the  latest  and 
most  hopeful  news  of  Roy,  together  with 
little  presents  of  books  and  recent  magazines 
for  her  father  — once,  at  loiist,  the  latest 
11  umber  of  the  Edinlnfrf/h  Review— hut  never 
anything  for  Adora.  All  those  things  assured 
the  girl  that  Muckle  Sandy  Ewan  was  none 
so  black  as  he  had  been  painted. 

So  passed  the  days  till  that  one  which 
preceded  the  Presbyterial  Examination,  In 
the  afternoon,  Adora,  restless  under  the  long 
strain  of  preparing  the  unruly  boys  and 
careless  girls  of  Ijowran  to  meet  the  coming 
ordeal,  took  advantage  of  the  lengthening 
days  to  wiUk  out  along  the  lanes  to  Aline 
McQuhirr's  cottage.  She  was  the  more 
inclined  to  this,  that  Mr.  Latimer  had  sent 
Jonathan  Grier  to  say  that  he  would  call  and 
see  her  father  that  evening  if  it  were  con- 
venient. Adora  had  no  present  desire  to 
meet  the  young  Laird  of  Lowran.  But  she 
recognised  that  he  was  honourably  keeping  to 
the  letter  of  his  engagement. 

At  the  cot  of  the  old  maid  witli  the  silver- 
grey  hair,  she  found,  as  usual,  rest,  compre- 
hension, and  low-toned  drifts  of  converse. 
Aline  Wiis  a  haven  of  peace  to  a  young  girl. 
She  understood  without  questions  and  sympa- 
thised without  words.  The  time  sped  all  too 
fast.  It  was  six  o'clock  and  still  light  when 
Adora  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Gairie  cottage 
bidding  the  old  maid  good-night.  Aline 
walked  a  hundred  yards  up  the  road  with  her, 
Adora 's  arm  about  her  waist,  both  of  them,  as 
women  do  on  these  occasions,  regarding  the 
road  at  their  feet. 

Hos!ed  by  VjOOglC 
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"  Good-nisrltt,  Aline!"  cried  Adora, 
waving  ht'r  band  with  that  quaint  upward 
ripple  of  iier  tin^^ers  whieli  was  natural  to 
her  in  saying  adieu.  "T  will  look  over  to 
the  !}ark  IkmicIi  for  you  to-morrow,  and  it 
will  be  a  (-ouiforb  to  sec  you  there.  You 
will  know  thai  [  am  thinking  of  you." 

She  kept  looking  back  to  see  the  gentle 
old  maid  smiling  pensively,  Madonna-wise, 
at  her  from  the  turn  of  the  road.  Tlieu 
with  a  certain  throb  of  self-reproach  that  she 
had  been  so  long  without  thinking  of  Roy  in 
h is  prison ,  she  remembered  that  Sidney 
T.atinier  woukl  about  that,  time  be  taking 
leave  of  her  father.  At  this  she  smiled,  not 
without  a  eertiviii  niaiice  at  the  disii.ppoint- 
ment  whieh  she  knew  would  sadden  the 
brown  eyes.  She  was  grieved  for  Strong 
Mac.  Nothing  -save  one  thing— in  all  her 
life  had  over  given  her  such  pain,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  nineteen  that  it  should 
be  continuously  sorry  for  long  together. 
That  is  reserved  for  the  old. 

Then  without  a  warning,  without  a 
moment  to  bethink  herself,  Adora  found 
herself  face  to  face  witii  Sandy  Ewan.  He 
saluted  her  courteously  as  he  stepped  out  of 
a  thicket  by  the  wayside.  There  was  a 
brightness  about  his  eyes  that  lighted  u[j  his 
heavy  fa.CL\  But  the  underlip  protruded 
morti  tlian  ever  witli  the  obstinacy  of  a 
balking  horse,  and  his  eyes  luul  a  liardneaa 
in  them  which  woukl  have  put  a  more 
suspicious  person  thau  Adora  Gracie  upon 
her  guard. 

He  held  out  his  liand.  Adora  gave  him 
hers  mechanically.  She  had  not  yet  re- 
co\'ered  froTu  the  suddenness  of  his  appear- 
ance. Be  held  it  longer  than  he  had  ever 
ventured  to  do  before,  aiid  Adora,  waiting 
for  an  explanation  of  liis  presence,  for  a 
moment  forgot  to  reclaim  it.  For  which 
omission  she  afterwards  blamed  herself. 
Sandy  Ewan  turned  to  walk  back  with  her 
towards  the  village. 

"  I  called  at  the  schoolhouse  on  my  way,'" 
he  began  hurriedly,  for  Adora  had  drawn 
away  her  hand,  "  but  I  found  that— that 
insolent  lioimd  Latimer  there,  who  would 
scarcely  look  at  me.  So  to  keep  from  break- 
ing his  neck,  and  because  your  father  told 
me  where  you  had  gone,  I  came  to  see  yon 
home."' 

"  1  am  obliged,"  said  Adora  coldly  ;  "  but 
you  made  two  mistakes.  1  did  not  need  any 
one  to  meet  me,  and  Mr.  Latimer  is  not  an 
insolent  hound.  He  is  a  gentleman,  both  in 
deed  and  in  word." 

Adora  felt  the  atiffne^  of  this  speech,  but, 


she  thought,  the  feathered  arrow  at  the  end 
might  hit  its  mark.  However,  she  did  not 
know  Sandy  Ewan.  He  was  far  too  much 
wrapt  in  his  own  self-conceit  to  feel  the 
girl's  irony.  He  only  laughed  a  little  in  a 
self-satisfied  way. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said,  "  then  you  have  changed 
your  mind  about  him  also  !  " 

"  I  am  far  from  understanding  what  yon 
mean,"  said  Adorn. 

"  The  folk  are  saying  in  the  pai-ish  that 
once  upon  a  time  you  forbade  him  your 
father's  house." 

"  I  did  not,"  began  the  girl.  At  the 
sound  of  tlie  words  of  denial  she  stopped. 
Then  hastily  regaining  her  composure,  she 
added :  "  Or,  if  I  did,  it  was  no  moi'e  than  I 
have  said  to  others  who  have  not  his  ex- 
cuse." 

"  And  what  might  his  excuse  be  ?  "  said 
Sandy  Ewan  scornfully. 

"  That  he  lives  all  alone  in  a  great  house 
with  two  old  women." 

"  One  of  them  his  mother,"  said  Sandy, 
laughing.  "  Yon  forget — I  also  am  an 
orphan,  yet  you  have  no  pity  for  me." 

"  Tt  were  bettei'  that  you  would  take  pity 
on  yourself — and  on  otiiers,  Alexander  Ewan, 
if  all  tales  be  true  !  "  said  Adora  sharply. 

For  in  181:^  it  was  permitted  to  young 
persons  to  know  more  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  in  these  later 
decades.  Siuidy  Ewan  and  liis  deeds  were 
not  of  an  odour  fragrant  in  the  nostrils  oi' 
his  countrywomen.  He  did  not  come  into 
Aline's  door,  and  it  was  only  Adora's  con- 
sideration for  her  father,  together  with  her 
own  careless  confidence  and  self-reliance, 
that  permitted  bim  the  entiy  of  the  school- 
house. 

"Ah!"  Siiid  Mu(;kle  Sandy  mournfully, 
*'  I  am  not  the  only  innocent  person  who  has 
been  maligned.  Evil  tongues  arc  many. 
And  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Mistress 
Adora,  I  cannot  ctdl  to  mind  that  I  have 
acted  or  spoken  otherwise  than  as  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do  who  truly  loves 
a  woman." 

A  little  thrill  of  compunction  came  over 
tiie  girl.  It  was  true — she  knew  it  by 
experience  -  there  were  many  evil  speakers. 
Perhaps  she  had  believed  too  hastily.  She 
i-eached  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said. 

Sandy  Ewan,  being  crass  after  his  kind, 
took  this  for  encouragement  and  at  once 
plunged  blindly  forward. 

"  Adora,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  live  without 
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cannot.  I  never  thought  to  cmve  on  any 
woman,"  he  added,  "  or  to  offer  twice  what 
many  would  be  proud  to  have  one  chance  of." 

"Sandy  Ewan,"  inten-upted  Adora,  "I  have 
already  answered  you  once.  What  is  the 
use  of  f^iving  ns  both  all  the  pain  over 
aj^iiin  ?  You  asked  me  to  marry  you.  I 
told  you  plainly  that  I  never  could  " 

"  But  you  told  me,  too,  that  you  did  not 
love  any  other  man." 

"  You  asked  the  question  which  always 
deserves  an  honest  answer  from  every 
woman.  I  told  jou,  as  kindly  as  I  was  able, 
that  it  could  never  be  " 

■*  But  you  would  not  tell  me  wliy,"  urged 
Sandy  Ewan,  endeavouring:  to  take  the  girl's 
baud.  "  What  is  your  objection  to  me  ? 
What  is  the  fault  ?  Speak  out.  I  can 
amend  as  well  as  any  " 

"  It  is  better  not  to  call  names,"  said 
Adora  quite  gently,  "  else,  perliaps,  tliis 
time  I  might  have  to  answer  you  unkindly, 
whicli,  since  yon  have  been  so  patient  with 
my  father,  I  should  be  very  loth  to  do." 

"  Is  not  that  in  itself  a  reason,"  he  per- 
sisted, with  a  sudden  access  of  confidence, 
"  a  reason  why  you  should  marry  me,  Bora  ? 
I  have  your  father's  confidence  —  perhaps 
more  than  that.  He  wishes  wlnit  I  wish. 
1  ctmnot,  then,  be  so  bail  so  unworthy. 
He  needs  someone  to  look  after  him — some- 
one n{it  a  girl.  I  could  give  both  of  yon  a 
good  home  and  many  coniforts.  I  could 
ensure  your  father's  happiness  and  give  jny 
life  to  satisfy  your  every  wish.  Will  you  not 
think  of  it,  Dora  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly.  For  once 
it  appeared  to  lier  that  Sandy  Ewan  was 
sincere.  He  loved  Adora  Gracie,  and  he 
pleaded  his  cause  according  to  his  nature 
with  what  of  eloquence  was  in  liim.  He 
liad  these  things  to  give,  and  what  he  said 
was  true.  Many  a  woman  of  far  higher 
rank  than  a  village  dominie's  daughter 
would  have  been  glad  to  share  her  lot  with 
the  young  Laii-d  of  Boreland. 

"  1  am  more  than  sorry,"  she  said  gently, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  ;  "  but  I  cannot 
love  you.  Perhaps  I  am  not  made  for  love. 
You  spoke  of  Roy  McCnlloch,  but  he  is  not 
the  olffitacle  to  what  you  wish.  The  obstacle 
is  that  I  would  rather  work  in  your  fields 
for  a  day's  wage  than  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love.    And  I  can  never  love  you,  Sandy." 

It  was  well  and  gently  said,  but  the  spirit 
of  it  was  lost  upon  the  man  before  her.  In 
an  instant  the  tiger  nature  flared  up  within 
him.  He  flung  off  the  gentle  appeal  of  her 
hand  with  brutal  impatience. 


'*  That— and  worse  than  that — is  what  yon 
will  come  to  !"  he  cried.  "I  shall  live  to 
see  it.  Aye,  perhaps  sooner  than  you  think, 
I  shall  see  you  flung  to  the  door,  as  the  dirt 
beneath  my  feet.  1  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  now  or  ever.  But  look  to  yourself, 
Mistress  Gracie.  Yow  have  spurned  me, 
slighted  mc  for  a  jioacher  and  a  sheep-stealer 
that  shall  yet  hang  on  the  scaffold.  Say 
what  you  like,  Eoy  McCnlloch  is  the  reason. 
So  look  to  yourself,  madam.  Alexander 
Ewan  has  a  long  arm.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
he  will  strike  you  in  the  place  where  you 
will  feel  it  most,  and  make  yon  so  that  yon 
will  never  wish  to  lift  up  your  head  in  the 
world  more  !  " 

And  leaving  these  words  behind  him  as  a 
farewell,  he  leaped  over  the  dyke  and 
disappeared  with  long  strides  into  the 
Lowran  woods. 


CHAPTER  xxrn. 

A  HIGH  DAY  IN  LOWltAN. 

The  mom  of  the  great  day  dawned  calm 
and  clear.  The  mothers  of  all  Lowran 
hurried  over  their  own  matutinal  use-and- 

wont,  that  they  might  wash  and  brush  and 
deck  the  children  whom  Providence  and 
tlieii"  expei'ience  of  the  mari'ied  state  had 
provided  them  with.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
entire  population  under  the  age  of  tweh'e 
presented  to  the  casual  eye  a  red  and  searfy 
appearance,  the  effect  of  vigorous  maternal 
handling  of  the  coarse  rollei-towel  which 
hung  behind  every  kitchen  door.  On  all 
other  days  of  the  year  the  forthgoing 
scholars  of  Dominie  Gracie  were  permitted 
to  do  their  own  washing,  only  in  very  piir- 
ticnlar  cases  having  to  undergo  a  maternal 
inspection,  more  or  less  cursory,  according 
to  the  work  in  hand.  But  this  one  morning 
the  axe  was  biid  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  imagination.  Male 
and  female  after  its  kind,  the  youth  of 
Lowran  was  not  only  washed  —  it  was 
scoured  ! 

Nevertheless,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  scholars 
abode  bounding  bliss.  The  booby  was  as 
happy  as  the  dux.  The  gay  ribbons  of  the 
girls,  the  tight  breeches  of  the  boys  pro- 
claimed holiday  even  more  than  the  week's 
cessation  of  school,  which  (by  some  law  of 
the  Mode  and  the  Persian)  was  the  rew^ard 
of  a  well -sustained  examination.  The  feeling 
of  Sunday  clothes  upon  a  day  not  Sunday 
turned  the  most  Uase  heai*t  topsy-turvy. 
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round  the  bjiok  of  tlie  scbooUiouse,  wliere 
one  could  not  ba  seen  from  the  windows  of 
Lowraii,  little  groups  of  boys  were  busy 
practising  jumping.  It  is  a  doubtful  plea- 
sure and  unthankful  to  jump  in  tight  boots. 
You  cannot  jump  nearly  as  far  as  on  ordinary 
occasions.  But  it  felt  so  exactly  like  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  blasphemy  as  bo  send  thrills  of 
delight  through  every  boyish  bosom. 

Still  further  afield  the  sen  iors  of  the 
sohool,  early  attired  without  domestic  inter- 
fereuce,  made  their  peculiar  aiTan^'enients. 
For  them  it  was  the  Day- Witliout- Prejudice. 
If,  on  any  other  day  in  the  year,  a  boy  of 
Lowran  School  was  known  to  go  for  a  walk 
with  a  girl  thereof,  he  had,  ipso  fmto,  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  He  was 
hooted  at,  jeered  at,  made  fair  and  unfair 
game  of  as  a  patent  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity. Such  was  the  boy's  fate.  As  for 
the  girl,  it  was  understood  (Adora  {Iracie 
being  excepted)  that  she  was  a  poor  thing, 
ever  ready  to  jiick  up  whatever  orts  might 
fall  from  any  table  masculine. 

Of  course,  as  abo\'e  noted,  Adora  was 
different.  So  much  was  admitted  on  all 
sides.  In  fact,  she  could  hardly  be  called 
a  mere  girl.  Why,  she  would  give  the 
biggest  boy  in  the  school  a  "  ring  "  on  the 
side  of  the  head  as  soon  as  look  at  him. 
For  thus  did  she  uphold  the  dignity  of  her 
sex,  aTid  all  womankind  was,  in  a  w^ay, 
accounted  blessed  because  of  her.  At  leitat, 
a  certain  possible  utility  came  to  be  admitted 
on  tlieir  account. 

The  " exiuninatiau  walk"  was  arranged 
to  take  place  during  certain  hours,  when 
the  assembled  Presbytery  was  employed  in 
torturing  the  Junior  classes.  At  this  time 
the  seniors  of  both  sexes  were  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own- wills.  And  their  will 
it  was  to  take  a  walk.  Half  a  mile  out  of 
the  village  the  boys  made  up  on  the  girls, 
all  strolling  and  endeavouring  vainly  to 
look  nnconscions.  Every  Jack  went  straight 
to  the  Jill  of  his  previous  arrangement,  took 
her  hand,  and  set  off  witli  her  through  lanes 
and  bypaths  till  tliere  wiis  presented  to 
them  a  spot  sufficiently  retired  for  the  joint 
consumption  of  the  statutory  stick  of  yellow 
toffy.  The  swain  extracted  it  out  of  his 
trouser  pocket  for  the  purpose.  This  idyll 
was  held  to  constitute  a  solemn  bond  for 
the  same  day  next  year ;  but  the  validity  of 
the  vow  was  broken  by  the  least  intermediate 
reference  to  it  on  either  side.  If  Jack 
encountered  Jill  in  tlie  playgi-ound  next  day, 
he  must  of  necessity  put  out  his  tongue  at 
her,  or  even  fling  a  stone  at  her.  Etiquette 


so  compelled  him,  and  none  was  strong 
enough  to  break  it.  Sometimes,  thougii 
not  often,  these  days  of  irregular  Valentine- 
choosing  overcanied  the  years,  and  ended 
in  a  but-and-ben  together,  from  which,  in 
due  time,  other  bairns  went  forth  to  suck 
"  guudy "  at  dyke-bsicks  with  the  Choseu- 
of-the-Heart.  At  any  rate,  the  function 
was  a  high  secret,  strictly  contined  to  the 
senior  classes,  not  to  be  sjmken  of  on  tlie 
morrow,  e\"en  to  the  temporary  Nearest- 
and-l)earest,  not  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  emerged  from 
without  prejudice  ou  either  side. 

Consequently  the  excitement  of  being 
chosen  caused  ull  the  seuior  girls  to  look 
forward  to  examiuation  day  from  afar  ;  and 
as  each  Presbytery  Day  drew  near,  Charlotte 
Webster  regretted  that  she  was  no  more  a 
scholar  at  Lowran  School.  She  even  began 
to  cpiestion  within  liersell'  whether  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  algehiu  were  not  necessary 
to  complete  the  educution  of  every  well-bred 
yontig  woman  of  twenty. 

And  the  Pi'esbytery  A  great  mystery 
abides  in  the  woi'd  as  well  as  in  the  thing. 
Why,  the  mere  fact  of  sitting  in  a  chaml)er 
apart  and  calling  one  man  "  Moderator  "  and 
another  *'  Clerk  "  should  transform  a  score 
or  so  of  honest  friendly  gentlemen  into  a  set 
of  carping  jealously  inclined  fault-finders, 
the  joy  of  the  scoffer,  and  a  terror  to  every 
peaceable  lay  Christian,  has  never  yet  been 
made  out.  And,  mark  you,  this  demoniac 
possession  only  lasts  so  long  as  the  actual 
official  "sederunt"  eontiiuies. 

As  the  ministerial  gigs  arri\'ed  in  [jowran, 
they  disgorged,  as  a  general  rule,  two  worthy 
gentlemen,  growing  a  little  portly  indeed  (for 
teinds  were  teinds  in  those  days),  who  stood 
in  theyai-d  of  Lucky  Greentrees'  changehouse 
talking  amiably  with  their  fellows.  To  all 
appearance  wrath  and  war  were  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  The  jest  clej-ical,  a  rare 
vintage  whicli  does  not  bear  transportation, 
circulated  freely  tilt  every  countenance 
broadened  and  shone. 

Yet  no  sooner  were  these  same  men 
"constituted  for  the  transaction  of  private 
business"  in  Dr.  Meiklewham's  study,  than 
lo  !  they  were  at  each  other's  throats.  It 
could  not  be  the  influence  of  this  place  of 
meeting.  Anything  more  peaceful  than 
Cyrus  Meiklewham's  library  could  not  well 
be  imagined.  The  fathers  of  the  Church 
stood  all  about  in  the  original  Greek. 
Sonniolence  was  in  their  vellum  backs.  Their 
sides  vvere  embossed  like  targes.    Their  leaves 

dwelt  unsti!-re4  %:;pBi;>a&iejigy^tett  more 
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recent  controversialists  slumbered  peaceably 
together.  The  same  dust  covered  Calvin  and 
Turretin,  Law  and  Hoadly,  Blnidy  Mackenzie 
and' the  pamphlets  of  Shields  and  McWard. 

Yet  not  even  at  Geneva  iu  the  high  days 
was  "pi'iest"  ever  writ  more  large  than  in 
the  minister  of  Lovvran's  study,  and  among 
the  assembled  Presbyters  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  of  St.  Cutlibertstown.  Nor  was  the 
particular  subject  of  their  deliberations  to 
blame  for  the  sounds  of  war  tliat  ai'ose. 
The  Presbytery  of  St.  Outhbertstown  could 
disagree  about  anytliing— the  date  of  a 
pastoral  "  visitation,"  the  wording  of  a 
phrase  iu  tlie  minutes,  the  date  of  a 
"  Thanksgiving  Day "  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
merits  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Re^'ent,  and 
"the  recent  marvellous  successes  wliiuh  had 
attended  our  arms  both  by  land  and  sea." 
The  mere  raw  matei'ial  of  a  battle  did  not 
matter.    The  fight  was  the  thing. 

For  instance,  no  quieter  man  ever  droned 
a  sermon  than  Mr,  (xilbert  Leng,  minister 
of  the  metropresbyterial  charge  of  St.  Outh- 
bertstown. His  own  congregation  had  slept 
under  him  for  twenty  years  with  comfort  and 
profit.  But  in  the  Presbytery,  as  soon  as  the 
last  words  of  the  Moderator's  opening  prayer 
were  out  of  his  mnutli,  tlie  hair  on  the  liead 
of  the  minister  of  St.  Cutlibei'tstown  began 
to  stand  erect  upon  his  head.  His  eyes 
sparkled  ay  he  recalled  a  grievance,  and  lo  I 
in  a  moment  he  had  launched  himself  at  the 
throats  of  his  brethren. 

Sober,  kindly,  unimaginative,  undUigeut,' 
easily  influenced  Dr.  Cyrus  Meiklewham 
(who  had  been  made  a  D.D.  long  ago  by 
an  ancient  university  because  his  father,  aji 
eminent  townsman,  kept  pestering  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  about  tSie  matter,  spoiling 
his  driving  upon  the  golf-links)  had  a  diffi- 
cult team  to  control  that  higli  day  in  early 
summer,  wiien  chairs  were  brought  from  all 
over  the  liousu,  even  from  the  confines  of 
the  back  kitclien,  to  seat  the  brethren  of 
the  Court.  Meanwhile  Hope  Meiklewham 
took  her  afternoon  meal  as  she  sat  dangling 
her  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  table, 
and,  somewhat  imaginatively,  enlightened 
Bet  Conchar,  the  Manse  lass,  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  ministers. 

"  Save  us,  Mistress  Howp  ! "  cried  Bet, 
with  her  hands  held  up  in  hoi'ror,  "and  do 
ye  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  Maister  Kid- 
ston  o'  Da'beattie  went  sac  far  as  to  raise  his 
wife  oot  o'  her  warm  bed  at  three  in  the 
mornin'  to  hear  him  deliver  a'  ower  again 
his  speech  at  the  Assembly  ? " 


"  Yes,  that  he  did,"  asseverated  the  young 
romancer,  watching  the  firelight  glittering 
on  lier  silver,  shoe-buckles ;  V  aud  nothing 
would  content  him  hut  that  Mrs.  Kidston 
must  put  on  her  best  black  silk  and  her 
bead  cap,  and  sit  on  the  sofa  with  her  hands 
reverently  folded— at  three  on  a  frosty 
morning  ! " 

"  For  me,  I  wad  hae  seen  him — weel,  in  a 
warmer  bit  first  ! "  said  Bet,  with  unction. 

Thus  emboldened,  Hope  Meiklewham  took 
a  bolder  fight. 

"  And  he  stamped  uti  the  floor  with  liiw 
umbrella,  just  as  he  had  done  in  Edinburgh. 
And  whiles  he  even  called  her  'Moderator' !" 

"By  my  faith  as  an  honest  woman,  but  I 
wad  hae  moderated  him ! "  said  Bess,  fingering 
the  rolling-pin  aft'ectionalely  as  she  spoke. 

She  inclined  her  ear  to  the  noise  upstairs 
from  the  Doctor's  study.  It  came  in  fitful 
gusts  like  a  Hogmanay  wind  blowing  up  out 
of  the  pit  of  Solway. 

"  They're  at  it !  "  said  Hope  solemnly. 
"  I'm  none  so  sure  liut  what  they  will  brain 
my  father  !  He's  Clerk,  ye  ken,  and  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  they  blame  him  for  it. 
He  gets  twenty  pounds  iu  the  year  for  that." 

"  What ! "  cried  Bet  Conchar,  to  whom 
Doctor  Meiklewliiini  was  as  a  god.  "But 
ye  are  jokiu",  Mistress  llowp.  Gin  1  tliocht 
they  wad  lay  finger  on  the  maister — fegs  !  1 
wad  gang  u})  amang  them  wi'  this  "  (indi- 
cating the  rolling-pin)  "aud  gar  their  hai'ns 
splatter  on  the  wa'  !  " 

Presently  the  tumult  stilled  itself  for  :i 
moment,  aud  Bet  drew  a  long  breath.  She 
was  preparing  the  dinner — the  great  Pres- 
byterial  dinner  to  be  partaken  of  in  the 
Manse  after  the  examination  was  completed 
at  the  sclioolhouse.  Hope  was  busy  peeling 
potatoes  aud  encouraging  Bet  Conchar  with 
tales  of  how  much  each  minister  eould  eat. 

"  There's  Blayne  of  Ci'ooked  Yetts,"  she 
said  veraciously,  "he  lias  eighteen  of  a 
family,  and  the  poor  man  hardly  ever  gets  u 
bite  for  himself.  For,  of  course,  he  has  to 
carve  for  the  lot — cut  up  the  meat,  that  is — 
and  long  before  he  has  number  eighteen's 
plate  filled,  numbere  one,  two,  and  three,  up 
to  ten,  are  backing  in  their  crnts  for  more. 
They  say  it's  a  good  dozen  years  since  he 
tasted  fiesli-meat  in  his  own  house.  And 
that  makes  him  feai'ful  liungrysome  when  he 
takes  his  dinner  from  home." 

"Miss  Howp,""  cried  Bet,  "d'ye  think  1 
hae  enench  in  the  hoose  to  serve  them  If 
there  shouldna  be,  what  a  shame  an'  dis- 
grace to  the  Manse  o'  Lowran— and  the 


Ijaird  himsel'  comiu'  \ 
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'  And  what'9  a  Moderator,  Miss  Howp  1 ' " 


"Oh,  him ! "  said  Hope  Meiklewham,  "that 
signifies  little !  He's  in  love,  and  folk  in 
love  never  have  hit;  appetites." 

"  Fega  !  an'  that's  Jis  true  a  word  as  ever  ye 
spak',  Miss  Howp  !    For  I  miud  me  when  mj 


airi  brither  Bauldy  was  in  love  wi'  Babbie  Mul- 
feather  up  at  the  Tippenny,  he  had  hardly 
time  to  pick  a  bite.  And,  faith  1  after  he  had 
been  marriet  a  year  or  twa,  what  wi'  weans  an' 
truck,  deil  a  bite  \v^a^  ther^Jjj^him  to  pick !  " 
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The  girl  thuew  a  potato-peeling  over  her 
head  and  laughed  at  Baiildy. 

"And  what's  a  Moderator,  Miss  IIowp  ?  " 
the.  Manse  lass  went  on,  after  a  pause  to 
hang^a  broth^pot  one  link  higher  over  the 
fire. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  truthful  Hope,  "  it's  just 
one,  of  tliemselves  that  they  put  in  a  chair 
for  the  rest  to  rage  at !  " 

*'  And  what  for  does  he  let  them  ?  " 

'■'Because,"  replied  the  ready  Hope,  "it's 
his  turn,  ye  see — like  Blind  Man's  Buff  or 
CrossiTigl"* 

"And  wha's'Moderator  the  day  ?"  asked 
Bet,   who  always    interested  about 

ministers.  It  was  the  firat  time  the  Pres- 
bytery had  visited  Lowran  in  her  time. 

"  Il's  wee  Amos  Peerie,  from  Beeswing," 
said  Hoiie,  "and  that's  tiie  reason  they  are 
raging  like  young  bulls  in  cleg-time.  If  it 
had  been  liaiilie  of  -  Hardhills,  they  would 
have  been  as  quiet  as  mice  when,  pussy  is  at 
the  hole-mouth." 

"  What .!  "  cried  Bet,  "  yon  muckle  reid- 
faced .  mail,  wi'  the  voice  that  wad  cry 
*  Hurley  '  to  a  coo  on  the  tap  o'  Criffel~him 
that .  askit .  for  a  glass  o'  brandy  afore  he 
preached  at  the  Niffeit-oon  Communion  ?  " 

"The  same,"  said  Hope.  "It  was  his  wife 
that  pnlled  ail  the  leaves  off  her  gooseberry- 
bushes  to  iccep'thd'  caterpillars  from  eating 
the  berries.  But*  after  all  her  trouble,  she 
got  none,  for  they  all  withered  in  the  sun 
and  fell  off." 

"Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that?"  cried 
thp:^aid.  "  It  surely  doesn't  tak'  a  heap  o' 
sense'  to"  be  a  minister's  wife.  I  keu  better 
n6r  -that  mysel',  an' dinua  set  up  for  bein' 
o6lit>;obt  o'  the  common,  either." 

-  Hope  Meiklewham  continued  her  delusive 
catalogue.  '  '  ■ 

"  And  there's  Colvin  of  Sprose  that 
preaches  iu  black  gloves,  and  used  aye  to  put 
them  on  in.  tlic  puipit  do  sliow  how  daiiitily 
he  could  fit  on  the  liiiger-tips,  till  one  day 
his  son  Chairlie  half-drowned  some  wasps  in 
treacle  ale,  and  left  them  to  come  to  them- 
selves in  his  father's  preaching-gloves  " 

"  Oh,  the  misleart  vaigabond  ! "  cried  Bet 
Conchar.  "  I  howp  his  faither  warmed  him 
for  that." 

"  And  then  there's  Peter  (!  rewlie  of 
Rerwick,  that  preaches  other  folk's  sermons 
for  his  own  " 

"  How  do  tliey  ken  that?  "  demanded  Bet, 
who  had  a  weakness  for  the  Cloth,  and  did 
not  like  to  hear  it  evil  spoken  of. 

"Because  the  sermons  are  that  dreadful 
clever,  and  on  Mondays  he  can't  even  re- 


member the  heads  and  particulara — whiles 
not  even  the  text ! " 

"  Losh  !  "  said  Bet,  "  I  wad  never  have 
thought  on  that !  There  maun  be  awsome 
clever  folk  iu  his  pairish." 

"  And  there's  Comniunion  Tasrgart,  tiiat 
gangs  to  so  many  Sacraments  that  be  has  not 
been  seen  in  liia  own  pairish,  except  at  pig- 
killing  time,  for  twenty  years  !  " 

"  That'll  do.  Miss  Howp  !  And  dinna  eat 
a'  the  bakin'  apples,"  said  Bet  Conchar,  the 
limit  of  whose  credulity  had  at  last  been 
reached. 


CHAPTER  SXIV. 

■  COUXTEE-STROKE  TREACHEROUS. 

Jisr  the  sciiool  of  Lowran  there  was  a  waiting 
hush — a  perfect  ache  of  weU-dressed  silence. 
The-  only  sound  was  the  uneasy  scuffling 
among  the  boys  produced  by  tlie  effort  of 
sitting  still  in  unaccustomed  SuKday  clothes. 
The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  fairly  beamed 
and  bloomed.  So  much  so,  that  Daid  the 
Deii,  now  grown  one  of  the  seniors  of  the 
school,  and  clad  in  a  cast-off  coat  of  Strong 
Mac's,  which  fitted  him  like  a  blanket,  con- 
fided to  a  neighbour  :  "  Lord,  Jock,  look  at 
Ag  Grier  an'  May  Brydson.  Ye  wad  never 
thiidf,  to  look  at  them,  that  we  thi'ew  them 
baith  i'  the  mill-lade  yestreen  for  stealin' 
oor  bools  (marbles).  1  declare  they  are 
like  paycocks  an'  cherryfeems  !  " 

"Cherybims,  ye  stookie !  "  said  Dan  Sorby, 
his  better-informed  neighbour.  "  Ag  Grier's 
precious  little  like  a  cherybim — na',  nor  a 
seryphim  either.  She's  ower  fat  !  Gin  she 
had  wings  the  size  o'  a  barn  door,  they  wad 
never  fiaff  her  up  to  the  riggin'  o'  oor  byre 
— let  alanc  to  hecven  I  " 

'But  the  awful  moment  came  at  last  when 
the  Presbytery  were  to  enter.  They  shook 
hands—oh,  how  condescendingly  ! — with  the 
Dominie,  who  welcomed  them  at  tije  door. 
Some  of  the  younger  presently  glanced  across 
at  Adora,  of  whose  reputation  for  beauty  and 
wit  they  had  heard,  and  resolved  to  be  present 
at  the  examination  of  the  junior  classes. 

To  most  of  the  children  the  Presbyterial 
Examination  Day  was  one  of  mingled  fear 
and  elation.  They  must  read  and  cipher 
and  repeat  the  Catechism  in  tlie  presence 
of  those  twelve  august  black-coated  men, 
of  whom  they  only  saw  a  single  one  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  he  even  apparent 
to  them  mostly  on  Sundays,  speaking  incom- 
prehensible things,  and  giving  out  recondite 
passages  of  Scripture^^^i^^y  had  to 
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find  in  haste  lest  the  lightnings  of  Sinai 
sbuiild  blast  the  Isiggaril. 

To  Adora  tiie  occasion  was  one  of  fear 
only,  not  lest  the  fire  slionld  try  her  own 
work  of  "what  sort  it  was,  hut — for  a  reason 
which  wc  know  very  well. 

As  for  the  Presbytery,  the  mernbers 
thereof  doubtless  felt  within  them  the  pride 
of  platje,  as  they  sat  and  listened  to  loud 
"  gollering"  Baillie  of  Hardhills  putting 
the  questions,  which  he  did,  till  it  came  to 
the  classics,  when,  feeling  a  little  husky, 
he  surrendered  his  part  to  the  quiet  little 
Moderator,  who  was  a  classical  scholar,  and 
cooed  over  the  "huinaiicrs"  sis  if  beloved 
them,  which  indeed  he  did.  It  was  iStrong 
Mac  who  in  his  time  had  found  out  the 
"  way  to  work  Wee  Peerie,"  which  had  since 
become  a  tradition  in  the  school.  This  was 
the  way  of  an  examinee  with  Peerie  the  Small : 
whenever  a  question  was  asked  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  class,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  boy  who  had  been  last  under  fire  to 
interrupt  with  a  request  for  explanation 
based  upon  the  portion  just  traversed.  As 
thus :  "  If  ye  please,  sii',  what  did  yon  say 
was  the  riclit  meanin'  o'  that  last  word  ?  " 

All  then  made  ready  to  make  notes  with 
their  pencils  of  the  wisdom  about  to  fall 
from  Wee  Peerie's  lips.  And  before  the 
postponed  "  puzzler "  was  reached  it  had 
i)een  solved  by  reference  to  the  class  lexicon, 
or,-  more  simply,  by  telegraph  through  the 
girls'  benches,  at  the  end  of  which  sat  Adora  ; 
or,  most  probably  of  all,  Wee  Peerie  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  once  more  the 
country  was  saved. 

Still,,  on  the  whole,  though  many  of  the 
ministers  were  almost  entirely  silent,  leaving 
the  actual  examination  to  a  few  of  the  old 
practised  hands,  the  Presbytery  greatly  en- 
joyed tliese  diiys.  There  was  the  appetising 
wrangle  at  the  "  private  meeting,"  the  long 
sunning  in  their  own  grandeur  before  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  parentage  of  Lowran, 
the  quiet  refreshful  jest  between  times— above 
all,  the  jovial  dinner  at  the  close,  after  the 
Dominie  had  been  complimented,  and  sped 
upon  his  way  for  another  year. 

As  for  Donald  Gracie,  he  had  doubtless 
strange  thoughts  in  his  soul.  None  knew 
better  than  the  Dominie  that  ho  was  growing 
past  his  work — that,  of  a  truth,  he  did  not 
do  it.  His  daughter,  he  knew,  alone  kept 
him  from  being  found  out.  Save  in  the 
"  hunmner "  classes,  there  was  indeed  no 
work  of  his  to  be  examined  that  day. 
Baillie  of  Hard-bills  even  hinted  to  him  that 
it  was  time  to  be  setting  bis  staff  in  the 


chimney  corner  and  l)L'thiiiking  liim  of  his 
latter  end.  Donald  (iracie  knew  well  what 
that  meaTit.  Had  not  Baillie  a  nephew,  a 
certain  "  stickit  ministei-,"  who  would  be 
glad  to  succeed  to  the  comfortable  parochial 
emoluments  of  Lowran  ?  Furthermore,  it 
was  well  known  that  Baillie  of  llardhills 
could  do  anything  with  good  easy  Dr. 
Meiklewhani,  the  parish  minister  of  Lowran. 
Was  it  this  reflection  which  made  the  old 
man  sit  so  silent  and  disti-ait  in  his  httle 
desk,  while  the  Presbytery  (an  appalling 
irirele  of  black  silk  stockings  and  silver- 
bucidod  slioes,  as  seen  by  the  infant  classes) 
listened  with  such  apparent  iutentuess  to  the 
recitations  of  the  seniors  ? 

Something  of  the  kind  was  certainly 
present  in  Donald  Grade's  mind,  but  more 
persistent  still  was  the  thought  tliat  he  might 
be  unable  to  see  Sandy  Ewan  that  day— in 
private,  that  is.  For  the  visit  of  his 
formerly  despised  scholar  had,  sadly  enough, 
grown  ueuessaiy  to  him.  Why  was  Adora 
so  hard  ?  Had  he  ever  tiunegressed  or 
broken  his  word — shice,  that  is,  the  time 
when  he  had  made  that  soieinn  promise  on 
his  knees  ?  There  was  surely  a  medium 
between  that  which  had  hmi,  and  de])riving 
an  old  frail  man  of  what  was  as  necessary 
to  him  as  his  life?  llnw  much  better  a 
man  could  understand  these  tilings  !  Ah-; 
yes,  there  were  many  who  spoke  against 
the  young  farmer  of  Boreland  ;  Adora 
herself  did  not  wish  to  hear  his  name.'  ..But 
wliat  a  friend  had  not  Alexander  Ewan  beiin. 
to  him  during  these  last  months  !   •  ^ ! 

Ah,"  what  a  friend,  indeed  !  r  -i.:. 

The  crowded  hours  of  the  great  day 
passed  in  a  ..ort  of  palpitating  but  suppi-;jssed 
excitement.  The  Presbytery  withdrew  for  a 
few  ndnut;js  into  the  schuolhouse,  which 
they  filled  almost  to  the  door.  Here  they 
partook  of  Adora's  disli  of  tea  (Aline's  gift), 
of  her  own  beautiful  wheaton  scones,  of  oat- 
cakes crisp  and  clean -tasting,  of  jams  a? id 
jellies  cool  and  fragrant,  while  the  Dominie, 
closely  watched  by  Baillie  of  Hardhills, 
alternately  eyed  a  certain  locked  cupboard  of 
black  oak  of  which  his  daughter  kept  the 
key,  and  moved  uneasily  about  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  window,  looking  out  for 
Sandy  Ewan. 

Slightly  weary,  lint  in  more  amiable  mood, 
the  Presbytery  returned  to  its  duties.  The 
mothers  in  Israel  sat  in  rows,  stiff  and  in- 
defatigable, waiting  to  see  how  a  particular 
son  of  promise  would  acquit  himself  before 
his  judges.  The  jiini&p-  classesi  Adora's 
peculiar  care,  noWcpaaaSfedMa^^^^^  BaiUie 
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of  ILii'dhilk  was  always  peculiarly  terrible 
at  tills  stage.  Hi.s  loud  voice  was  so  iii- 
timiduting  that  tlieir  very  knees  knocked 
together.  And  Mary  Adamson,  Adora's  pet 
pupil,  who  trampled  '•  Effectual  Calhng " 
under  her  feet  and  knew  all  the  labyiincliine 
turnings  of  the  Commandments,  even  to  the 
"  Reasons  Annexed,"  grew  so  frightened 
when  the  inquisitor  suddenly  demanded  of 
her  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  "  that 
the  well-known  words  departed  from  her,  and 
she  stood  dumb  and  trembling.  But  Adora, 
taking  advantage  of  the  teacher's  ultimate 
privilege,  put  the  question  over  again, 
adding:  "And  can  you  give  the  Scriptural 
proofs  as  well?"  Upon  which  the  foun- 
tains of  Mary's  deep  wore  broken  up,  and 
even  Baillie  of  Ilardliills  had  uo  more 
terrora  for  her.  To  the  New  Testament 
class  succeeded,  in  descending  oi-der,  the 
"  Tenpenny "  ;  to  the  "  Tenpenuy  "  the 
"  Sixpenny."  The  final  "  Tippouny  "  was 
in  sight,  when  Adora,  suddenly  looking  up 
from  her  preoccupation,  found  that  her 
father  was  not  in  the  school.  For  a  while 
she  did  not  become  uneasy.  He  had  gone 
out,  she  thouglit,  overcome  by  the  natural 
fatigues  of  the  day,  to  rest  huuself  a  little  on 
his  bed.  She  remembered  with  thankful- 
ne^  that  she  had  expressly  bidden  him  to 
do  so  if  he  should  feel  tired. 

But  three  o'clock,  the  liour  of  golden 
speech,  was  at  hand.  .The  seniors  came  back, 
braving  in  unashamed  paire  the  village  E^reet 
after  their  "  Without  Prejudice "  walk. 
Barents  and  guardians,  dropping  in  belated, 
crowded  more  densely  the  wall  sjmces 
allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Sidney  Latimer 
himself  occupied,  as  principal  heritor  of  the 
parish,  a  place  among  tlie  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery.  Tlie  reverend  court  grew  visibly 
moi'e  expansive.  Dinner  was  now  well 
within  sight.  Dr.  Meiklewliam  had  been  seen 
to  send  off  a  message  to  his  daughter,  and 
everyone  knew  that  at  the  Manse  they  were 
getting  rcivdy  to  serve  the  broth.  Hardhills 
had  it  on  good  authority  that  there  were 
two  cliueky  hens  in  it.  All  was  ready. 
The  Presbytery,  sharp-set  by  ;i  long  day 
of  question  and  answer,  was  ready  also. 

But  still  tliere  was  no  Dominie  ! 

For  years  too  numerous  to  be  recalled 
exactly,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  Lowran 
School  that  the  Dominie,  with  bent  head  and 
a  modest  demeanour,  should  stand  up  m  his 
official  desk  and  listen  to  the  compliments, 
more  or  less  sincere,  which  were  heaped  upon 
him  for  his  skill.  The  Presbyterial  Chry- 
sostoms  recalled  the  sttoceSses  of  'the  boys 


who  had  already  gone  to  college,  the  hopes 
of  magnificent  careers  immediately  in 
prospect  which  iiad  impressed  the  learned 
Court  as  they  listened  to  David  McRobb's 
remarkable  statement — expressed  in  Latin — 
that  "All  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts," 
or  Peter  Adair's  assertion  that  he  sang 
concerning  *'  Anns  and  the  Man." 

It  was  five  mmutes  to  three— ahno' t  time 
for  the  complimenting  to  commence.  Thanks 
to  Adora,  all  had  gone  well.  Even  Baillie 
of  Hardliiils,  somewhat  hostile  and  inclined 
to  bo  critical,  had  noted  no  greater  failing 
than  a  slight  weakness  in  the  most  junior 
classes  as  to  the  exact  order  of  the  later 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  All  the 
Presbyters  were  busy  composing  their  per- 
orations, looking  at  the  buckles  of  their 
shoes  meantime,  with  that  condemned -cell 
expression  which  such  an  operation,  performed 
on  a  public  platform,  invariably  calls  up  on 
the  most  seasoned  countenances. 

But  still  no  Dominie  !  The  last  classes  had 
been  sent  back,  and  were  settling  into  their 
places  with  little  doiibtful  nmrmurs  of  sound, 
like  the  clucks  and  clutterings  you  may  hear 
from  sparrows  nesting  under  the  leaves,  or 
from  blackbirds  going  to  roost  in  the  crotch 
of  some  fir-tree  along  the  wood  edges. 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  out  golden  behind 
the  fathers  and  brethren,  giving  each  of  them 
an  aureole  about  his  head.  As  a  Presbytery 
they  glowed.  They  also  mui-mured  and 
chuckled.  Dr.  Meiklewham  had  sent  off  a 
second  message.  Mr.  Peerie,  the  Moderator, 
fancying  that  the  time  had  come,  raised  him- 
self once  to  begin  his  speech  :  "  Mr.  Gracie, 
parents,  and  friends, — On  tlii:s  auspicious 
occasion,  when  1  see  around  me  so  many 
smiling  faces,  so  many  youthful  pledges  of 
domestic  love  and  affection  ;- " 

Then  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
Dominie  was  absent,  and  the  Moderator  was 
abruptly  pulled  down  by  the  coat-tails.  He 
felt  it,  because  he  would  have  to  think  of 
another  opening.  Then  ensued  a  vague 
uneasy  pause.  A  girl  of  six,  in  the  second 
row,  oppressed  by  the  strain,  giggled  hys- 
terically, and  was  choked  into  silence  by 
means  mysterious  to  any  but  her  most 
immediate  companions. 

Adora,  anxious  lest  some  accident  should 
have  happened  to  her  father,  rose  to  seek 
him  within  the  house.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  pass  into  tiie  connecting  passage,  the 
outer  school  entrance  was  unbarred,  a  noise 
>Vas  heard  in  the  passage  where  hung  the 
hata  and  cloaks  of  the  pupils,  the  latch  of 
tho  inner  doi^'  lif  ^  ^^^^^|l^he  Dominie 


'"Get  ye  out  of  my  school  .  .  .  cnrrion  crows  1"' 
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Btiimblefl  i-atbcr  than  walked  into  the  hushed 
silence  of  Lbwrau  School.  The  door  shut 
behind  him  without  visible  assistance.  Thus 
fell-  the  Ktrolv-e.  Adorn  fdt  a  tingling  chill 
run  all  titi'otigli  lier  body.  She  thouglit  she 
was'ab'>iit  to  faint.  All  power  departed  from 
her.  She  could  only  sit  8till,'  gazing  at  her 
father  with  va,f,aic  fascinated  byes.  He  swayed 
visibly  on  his'les^s,  seeining  to  wonder  at  the 
hush.    Then  be  laughed  idiotically. 

"Time  for  the ■  Latin  lesson  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Kh  !  wh.ere's  yohr  Virgil,  Peter  Adair  ?  " 

Then  he  ^caught  sight  of  the  reverend 
Presbjteiy,  seated  in  order,  twelve  in  all. 
He  laughed  again. 

,  "  Latin  1  Greek  !  "  ho  cried,  passing  his' 
finger  along  the  line,  "there's  not  enough 
.of  the  classics  auiontj  the  lot  of  yon  to  iiU 
a  't,'()(.)d-sized  nntsheil.  There  sits  Baillie  of 
llardliiils— ho  kens  none  and  never  did.  He 
kens 'about  whisky-jars,  though.-  And  the 
Doctor,  he  Ic-irned  some  once,  bnt  he  has 
for'gotieii  it — soft  as  porridge  that  head  of 
his— a  fozy  turnip—a  fozy,  fozy  turnip  ! 
None  of  the  ci'ew  bnt  Wee  Peerie  could  read 
a  page  of  Virgil  without  a  dozen  'maxies' 
— no,  not  to  gave  their  lives  I " 

,  By,^  this  time  he  had  reached  his  desk.- 
Adora'recovered  herself  and  bounded  to  his 
side.'  Taking  him  by  the  s]eeve,'8he  urged 
him  t.*)  conje  away  out.  Sidney  Ijatimer  ' 
was  on  the  other  side.  'J'iic  ineuibers  of  the 
Presbytciry,  at  first  stuntiod,  tlien  deeply 
insiilti:(i,  wi;re  mostly  on  their  feet.  Baillie 
of  Hardhilis  raised  his  voice  to  I'ebuko  the 
insolence  of  the  Dominie.  Kind  Dr.  Meikle- 
whani  had'  suddenly  a  grey  look  on  his  face. 
But  the'  voice  of  the  Dominie  from  the  desk 
rose  high  above  every  other  sound. 

An  ignorant  drunken  crew  I  "  he  cried  ; 
"  hand' and  glove  with  the  lairds— not  a  man 
among  ye  except  the  Doctor — a  kind  heart 
the  Doctor— good  and  sound,  all  but  the 
head  !  Preach  !  Ye  can  prate,  but  never 
preach  !  Ye  should  hear  me  preach  !  Never 
a  sleeping  e'e  in^  my  kirk.  There's  a  box  of 
sermons  up  the  stair  that  no  man  among  the 
lot  of  ye  could  ever  have  laid  pen  to.  And 
ye  will  come  here  condescending  to  me— me 
that  could  teach  not  only  ilie  Presbytery  but 
the  Synod  !  It's  '  Mr.  Gracie  haSid^^ije  well— 
his  method  of  imparting  the  does 
him  credit.  The  Greek  prose  wasvtrhly  re- 
markable ! '  Devil  the  syllable  ye  ken  alwut 
it  -except,  maybe,  Wee  Peerie  !  Get  ye  out 
of  my^  school,  and  never  .  let-  me'.^ee  your 


black  backs  again -carrion  crows,  birds  of 
ill  omen  that  ye  are  !  " 

S-  *  *  1?  * 

The  insulted  Presbytery  met  over  a  very 
silent  dinner  in  the  Manse  ;  but  before  a 
blessing  was  asked,  tlie  case  of  Donald  Gracie, 
recalcitrant,  had  been  called  up  and  judged. 
Kvcn  tiie  goodwill  of  the  Doctor  had  not 
l)een  al)lc  to  save  the  habit  and  repute 
drunkard.  And  as  for  Sidney  Latimer,  he 
had  no  standing  in  the  Court.  Once  again 
Donald  Gracie  was  suspended  preshyterially 
— this  time  front  all  his  ofhces,  parish  school- 
mastership,  reglstrarship,  session  clerkship, 
eldership.  A  notice  was  sent  to  him  ere  the 
meeting  bi'oke  up  that  he  must  quit  the 
school  and  sehoolhouse  "  so  forth  and  im- 
mediately," rendering  back  to  Ctcsar  that 
which  Cicsar  had  given. 

And  from  the  door  of  Lncky  Greentrees' 
public-house,  Sandy  Ewan,  suddenly  pro- 
t ;-iul i ng  his  horse  face,  h ai led  Ya ben ezer 
Lamiter,  the  uiinistev's  man,  who  had  a 
letter  in  his  hand  addressed  to  "Donald 
Gracie,  Late  Sciioolmaster  in  the  Parish  of 
Lowran,  at  the  Sehoolhouse  there." 

Ebenezer,  who  had  profited  aforetime  by 
the  hospitalities  of  the  young  farmer,  and 
hoped  to  do  so  again,  permitted  him  to  see 
the  letter  and  to  read  its  snpcrscription, 

"  Notice  to  qnit,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  smiling 
malignantly. 

But  as  to  that,  it  was  not  Ebenezer's 
])rovince  to  confess  iiimself  informed.  He 
only  shook  his  head,  took  the  letter  out  of 
his  patron's  liaiid,  and  trudged  stolidly  on 
up  the  street  towards  the  sehoolhouse. 

Sandy  Went  within  to  finish  his  brandy- 
nnd-wat3r.  The  Dominie's  empty  glass  was 
still  on  the  table.  The  spider  had  been 
waiting  for  the  fciking  of  the  fly.  But  the 
dour  brain  that  lay  behind  the  horse  face 
was  still  cool  and  clear,  thongli  he  had  been 
drinking  more  or  less  steadily  since  ten 
o'clock  in  the'  morning.  Sandy  Ewan 
glanced  at  the  old  man's  empty  glass  and 
grinned  cvillv. 

"Ah,  little  Dora,"  he  said  softly,  "did 
not  I  tell  you  thai  [  should  stiike  where 
your  pride  would  feel  it  most  ?  " 

And  with  a  shout  down  the  piissage  he 
called  to  Lucky  Greentrees  that  he  was  ready 
to  pay  the  score. 

"And  I  will  settle  the  Dominie's,  too  !" 
he  added  generously,  slapping  his  purse  on 
the  tiible. 


{7'o  be  continued.) 
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THKRE  is  a  pianist  who  can  make  his 
iiisti'unient   speak,  sin^,  and  laugh 
like  an  angel.     That's  Paderewski. 
Tlnsre  is  iiiiothcr  playiT  who  can  make  a 


IHIS   PAltr  OF   THK    PKllKOllMANCK    OKIGINATKD  IN 
'I'HB   COLLAPSS   OP   A  PIANO-STOOL  WHILE  MR.  BOSS 
WAS  PLAYING  CIIAMIN'ADB'S  "  BLKVATrON." 

piano  behave  like  a  being  of  less  heavenlj 
connectiona.    That's  Ross. 

There  is  a  diifereuee  between  the  methods 
of  the  two  players.  A  big  diflerence  really. 
Paderewski  sits  oomforUibiy  0!i  his  well- 
padded  stool  while  he  plays.  Tloss  docs  not 
reqnire  such  pampering.  Anywhere  does  for 
him  to  sit.  On  tlie  floor  :  on  his  own  head  ; 
on  the  door-mat — anywhere,  so  long  as  he 
is  able  to  reach  the  keys  with  his  fingers  or 
any  other  portion  of  his  person.  Put  Ross 
in  a  room  wbere  there  is  a  piano,  bUndfold 
and  handcuff  him,  and  gyve  him  to  the 
farthest  wall.  It  doesn't  matter.  He  will 
play  the  insfcriimeiit.  In  some  way  or  other 
he  is  snrc  to  touch  the  keys.  And  whenever 
he  touches,  you  will  hear  good  nuisic.  "Wrap 
him  up  jis  tightly  as  jui  Egyptian  mummy. 
The  next  minute  yon  will  hear  him  playnig  a 
sonata  with  his  nose,  or  with  a  stump  of 
pencil  gripped  between  his  teeth.    And  he 


HOLMFIELD. 

Foulsham  and  Banfieki. 

can  piay  as  well  with  a  couple  of  bricks  or 
boxing  gIo\  CR  as  most  people  can  with  their 
lingers. 

Everybody  knows  everything  of  Pader- 
ewski.  But  who  is  Ross  ?  Well,  his  bap- 
tismal appellation  is  George  Ross  Gilfallan, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  clever  pair  of  profes- 
sional performers  known  as  Ross  and  Grayson, 
whose  refined  entertainment,  "  The  "Pro- 
fessor and  his  Pupil,"  has  found  much 
favour  with  the  London  and  provincial 
public. 

Mr.  Ross — to  use  his  professional  name — 
began  his  musical  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Windsor.  As  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Walford  Davies, 


PLAYINO  PIANO  WITH  llANHS  AT  BACK,  FACING 
AUDIKNCIt. 


he  acquired  great  ability  as  a  pianist  and 
violinist.  Later,  as  musical  conductor,  he 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  royal 
borough,  and  afterwards->in  America.  His 
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remarkable  smartness  at  the  pianoforte,  how- 
ever, liavii!<;f  iittracted  the  attention  of  enter- 
prisinff  managers,  he  decided  to  "  go  on  the 
stage,"  and  engagements  duly  flowed  in. 

And  now,  with  the  aid  of  his  clever  and 
charming  American  wife,  who  is  the  "  Gray- 
son "  of  the  duo,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  those  public  entertainers 
who  are  content  to  be  funny  without  being 
vulgar. 

Mr.  Ross's  piano-playing  extraordinary, 
whilst  not  forming  the  whole  of  the  enter- 
tainment ill  which,  he  and  his  wife  appear 
nightly,  is  dcftidedly  a  veiy  remarkable  item 
in  a  clever  performance. 

The  introduction  of  this  trick  playing 
occurred  throngli  aimrnLising  incident  which 
happened  during  a  ])erformance  of  "The 
Professor  and  his  Pupil,"  about  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Uosa  was  sitting  at  the  piano  playing 
Chaminade's  "  Elevation  "—a  rather  appro- 
pi'iate  air,  considering  the  sequel — when  the 
stool  colUipsed  under  him,  and  the  player 
found  himself  sitting  in  a  nither  undignified 


llAXUlXU  WHILST  l>J,AYIX(i  BACKWARDS, 

position  on  the  floor  !  The  audience  naturally 
laughed.  A  bright  inspiration  came  to  Mr. 
Ross.  Sticking  his  heels  upwards  into  the 
air,  he  continued  to  play  from  his  "seat" 
on  the  floor  the  same  air^  "  Elevation,"  and 


succeeded  in  finishing  it  as  perfectly  as 
though  he  sat  on  the  piano-stool.  It  was  a 
great  hit.  The  audience  applauded  lustily, 
laughing  heartily  as  well.  Ko  doabt  they 
thought  the  little  bit  of  unexpected  comedy 


n.ATING  THE  TREBLE  OF  A  SOLO  WITH  THE  KOSB. 


was  "  part  of  the  show."  And  the  player 
found  consolation  for  his  bruises  in  the 
hearty  congratulation  of  his  manager,  who 
came  up  to  liinr  and  declared  the  "  new 
business "  excellent,  and  hoped  that  next 
evening  Mr.  Pows  would  repeat  his  acrobatic 
porforniance,  and  "a  little  bit  more"  into 
tlie  bargain.  However,  as  the  collapsing 
stool  would  have  pro\ed  a  i-athcr  painful 
afifair  every  evening,  so  far  as  the  performer 
was  concerned,  the  "  new  business"  was 
modified  to  reduce  the  risk  of  concussion 
of  the  brain.  But  the  performance  of 
Chaminade's  "  Elevation "  from  a  seat  on 
the  floor  was  continued,  and  the  art  of 
acrobatic  pianoforte-playing  duly  evolved 
into  its  present  remarkable  stage. 

In  the  short  space  available  for  a  magazine 
article  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  extraordinary  feats  performed 
by  Mr.  Ross.  Only  the  more  striking  items 
can  be  dealt  with  here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  playing 
whilst  sitting  in  a  reversed  position,  with 
the  hands  behind  the  j^^^m:^^  a  simple 
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ONK  OV  Tlirt  MOST    III Tl' ICUI.T   IHETIIOOS  OF  rr.AVINfJ 
riANO:    KVKIfVTHINO  IS  A I.TOdKTIl KR   HEVKIIBKU  ON 
ISHTHUMKNT. 


matter  to  sndi  an  expert  as  jMr.  Ross.  But 
it  is  Tiot  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  looks  to  the 
audience.  Any  jilayer  who  tries  to  accomplisli 
the  feat  will  be  able  to  realise  some  of  the 
difficulty  of  executing  a  piece  of  music  under 
such  handicapping  circumstances.  To  be 
able  to  rattle  off  an  operatic  selection,  or  a 
difficult  piece  requiring  elaborate  fingering, 


LYIHO  IlOWN  FHOJI    TO!'  OV  IXSIRIIMKNT  WITH  FACB 
i^JJp  pOpy  TURNPD  OirfWjl,Rp§. 


I'LAYINO  STASDINR  OS  HKA1>. 


whilst  sitting  with  the  back  towards  the 
piano,  is  a  task  that  most  accomplished 
musicians  would  shy  at.  Mr.  Ross  succeeds, 
however,  in  playinp;  tlius,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  ease  and  perfect  execution. 

Not  only  does  ]\lr.  Ross  play  in  this  way. 
He  dances  at  the  same  time  to  his  own 
accompaniment,  and  finishes  up  by  shutting 
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down  the  cover  of  the  piano,  executing  :i 
handspring, turning  a  somersault,  and  lauding 
on  his  feet ! 

He  is  so  thoroughly  musical  tliat  he 
actually  enlists  his  nasal  organ  in  tlic  service 
of  the  public's  aaiuaement,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  he  plays  the  treble 
of  any  tune  with  his  nose. 

Another  of  the  feats  performed  is  that  of 
playing  wliilst  kneeling  on  the  top  of  the 
piano,  leaning  downwards  and  pressing  the 
keys  from  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  ordinary  pliifing.  This,  Mr.  Ross  informs 
me,  is  perliaps  the  most  diflicult  of  all  his 
feats.  Every  movement  of  hands  and 
fingers  is  altogether  reversed,  owing  to  the 
player's  position.  The  greatest  caution  nmst 
be  exercised,  and  only  a  player  with  an  un- 
failing memory  could  hope  to  perform  the 
feati  without  some  ludicrous  blunder. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the  mar- 
vellous speed  with  which  the  performer 
manipulates  the  notes.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  some  of  the  most  dilficnlt  passages 
in  a  piece  of  music  he  strikes  an  average  of 
ten  notes  a  second,  or  0(H)  per  minute. 

Mr.  Ross  is  always  prepared  to  play  any 
populaL-  music  selected  by  anyone  iu  the 
audience.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
his  own  reper-'oire.  ' 

One  of  the  quaintest  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced is  the  playing  by  the  right  hand  of 
one  tune — say,  "  Dolly  Gray  "  ;  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle "  with  the  left  hand  ;  whilst  the 
player  sings  another  song,  such  as  "  'Way 
down  the  Swanee  River."  The  blending  of 
tlic  three  totally  different  tunes  is  remarkable, 
there  being  no  discord  throughout. 

"  Lying  down  to  his  work,"  is  a  phrase 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  other  feats  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Ross.  Sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  instrument  with  his  back  to  the  audience, 
he  bends  downwards  until  his  face  and  upper 

fortion  of  his  body  is  visible  to  those  in  front, 
n  this  extremely  uncomfortable  position, 
the  player,  bringing  his  wrists  outwards,  is 
enabled  to  strike  the  notes  with  surprising 
effect  and  delicacy.    He  can  play  any  air. 

Another  position  that  must  ]irove  very 
trying  is  when  the  performer  plays  whilst  his 
heels  are  on  the  top  of  the  jiiano,  and  his 
head  rests  on  a  footstool  on  the  floor.  How 
he  escapes  asphyxiation  is  something  one  can 
scarcely  understand,  as  it  takes  a  little  time 
to  complete  a  tune. 

The  most  amazing  feat  of  all  those  which 


Mr.  Ross  accomplislies  is  undoubtedly  that 
in  which,  lying  upon  his  back  on  the  floor, 
he  plays  the  well-known  intermezzo  from 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticaiia "  upon  a  violin, 
accompanying  himself  meanwhile  on  the 
piano  with  the  heels  of  his  shoes  !  This  feat 
must  Ife  seen  and  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

A  stage  "  hand  "  was  once  heard  describing 
to  a  cl-ednlous  friend  the  astonishing  per- 
formances of  Mr.  Ross,  and  he  finished  up 
by  declaring  -  that  "  'I'j  jumps  inside  the 
blooming  piannor,  shuts  down  the  blessed 
lid,  and  starts  playin'  for  all  'e's  worth  ! " 
Bnt''  piano-playing  extraordinary  has  not 
gone  quite  so  far  as  that  yet. 

Mr.  Ross  seems  as  much  at  liome  with  the 
pencil  and  brush  as  he  is  with  a  piano  or 
violin.  He  does  a  very  wonderful  thing  in 
playing  with  both  hands  on  his  favourite 
instrument  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  draws 
portraits  of-  celebrities  upon  the  sheets  of  a 
paper  block  fixed  up  in  front  of  him.  Such 
industry  is  commendable.  He  apparently 
does  not  believe  in  wasting  time. 

The  junior  partner  of  Ross  and  Grayson 
(Mrs.  Ross)  is  studying  the  art  of  piano- 
playing  extraordinary  at  tlie  present  time, 
and  tlie  jmbiic  is  promised,  at  some  future 
date,  a  lot  of  new  striking  effects  by  the 
combined  forces. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Glenister,  the  able  manager 
of  the  London  Pavilion,  for  allowing  the 
accompanying  photographs  to  be  taken. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  THE  TARPON. 
By  CHARLES  F.  W.  MIELATZ  * 


THE  mail  wlio  has  caught  trout,  black 
bass,  or  salmon,  and  hus  added  to 
tliis  tilt;  deliglit  of  shore  tiB.liiiij^  for 
tanto^',  bluetisb,  or  striped  bass,  has  many 
pleasant  and  exciting  contests  to  remember; 
but  if  he  slionlil  once  get  fast  to  a  tarpon,  all 
hia  other  fishing  experiences— desperate  as 
some  of  them  may  have  seemed — will  be 
echpsed  in  a  moment.  The  keen  pleasure  he 
took  in  recounting  them  will  be  gone.  He 
will  only  remember  that  it  was  the  tarpon 
which  gave  him  the  "  battle  royal." 

To  the  trout  fisherman  wading  down 
the  brook,  or  drifting  down  the  river  with 
dainty  tackle  and  befuitiful  flies  ;  to  the  man 
who  skirts  the  lily  pads  on  (iniet  lake  or 
broadening  river  with  hellgnimniite  or 
phantom  minnow  ;  to  him  who  hannts  the 
rapid,  and  lures  the  royal  salmon  to  attack 
some  gaudy  combination  of  colour :  to  him 
who  hies  him  to  the  shore  to  tempt  the 
succulent  tautog  with  crab,  or  chums  for 
the  voTacious  bluefish,  or  casts  his  bait  into 
the  swirl  of  dashing  breakers  to  entice  the 
striped  bass— to  each  of  these  his  first  en- 
counter with  tlie  vSilver  King  will  seem  as 
tliongk  lie  )iad  hooked  one  of  those  saucy 
little  tow-boats  which  busy  themselves  towing 
leviathans  about  a  great  harbour. 

"jliosc  true  fisliermeii  who  have  killed  only 
small  fisli,  especially  those  who  have  con- 
fined their  labours  to  fresh  water,  will  regard 
tarpon  ta€klc  as  altogether  too  hejivy  for 
any  kind  of  fisliiiig.  They  will  look  at  it, 
handle  it,  aad  then  tell  you  that  they  believe 
in  giving  the  fish  a  fair  chance  for  his  life — 
that  they  do  not  care  for  just  the  killing. 

Ifc  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion 
of  that  gentle  angler,  Izaak  Walton,  on  the 
subject  of  tarpon  fishing.  But  it  would  be 
more  interesting  to  sit  by  and  enjoy  the 
tussle,  to  see  the  look  of  astonishment  that 
would  spread  over  his  benign  countenance 
when  he  beheld  a  piscatorial  beauty  two 
yards  long  break  \va.ter  at  the  end  of  his 
tackle.    Jt  would  surely  internipb  his  train 
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of  contemplation.  I'or  he  who  hies  him 
after  tiirpoii  has  no  use  for  shady  nooks 
wherein  to  sit  liini  down  with  favourite 
author  and  enjoy  himself  till  Fortune  smiles 
on  him  in  an  attack  upon  his  lure.  The 
tarpon  fisherman  must  be  up  and  doing. 

Time  and.  tide  wait  for  no  man,  but  the 
tarpon  fisherman  waits  anxiously  for  the 
tide.  The  beginning  of  the  flood  is  the  best 
time,  although  the  change  to  the  ebb  has 
also  afforded  good  fishii^.  But  the  fact  is 
that  mullet,  the  staple  article  of  food  for 
the  tarpon,  are  frequently  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  come  to  inner  watei's  in  face  of 
the  el)b.  This  puts  an  end  to  fishing  for 
the  time  being.  lor  when  the  mullet  do 
appear,  the  tarpon  are  at  once  seized  wilh  a 
desire  to  kill  aU  in  sight.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  even  exciting  spectacle  to  sec  a  tarpon 
make  preparations  for  a  meal.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  rtpoi'L  the  fisherman  is  after,  to  be 
sure ;  but  when  the  tarpon  get  started  on  a 
course  of  slaughter,  it  is  not  a  bit  of  use  to 
fish — better  sit  by  and  watch  the  per- 
formance. Tarpon  do  not  make  a  first  attack 
upon  their  food  with  their  mouths.  They 
have  no  teeth,  except  a  roughening  on  the 
edges  of  the  hps  sharp  enough  to  cut  the 
best  line  instantly,  if  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them.  They  secure  their  food  by 
striking  with  their  tails,  and  then  turning 
about  to  pick  up  the  fish  stunned  by  the 
blow.  When  a  school  of  tarpon  comes  up 
with  a  school  of  mullet;  the: big  fish  are  so 
eager  to  get  at  their  prey  that- tlie  second 
rank  will  often  leap  clear  over  the  advance 
line  into  the  thick  of  the  company  of  mullet, 
laying  about  them  right  and  left  with  their 
tails,  and  lasliing  the  vvat-er  into  foam  flecked 
with  the  blood  of  the  small  fry.  The  midlet, 
on  his  side,  ha.s  been  equipped  with  means 
of  escape,  for  he  is  able  to  make  jumps  that 
are  remarkable  for  fish  weighing,  as  he  does, 
from  two  to  three  pounds.  They  spit 
through  the  air  for  fully  twenty  feet.  A 
curions  thing  about  this  great  jump  is  tliat 
the  mullet  make  a  series  of  tiiree  leaps 
before  stopping.  The  moment  the  mullet 
perceive  the  second  li^^G^^^^ififJ)^  coming 
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over  the  fii-st,  they  jump,  with  an  indescrib- 
able result. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  this 
that  it  ever  was  my  fortune  to  witness  took 
place  in  Biscayne  Bay,  near  Miami,  The 
school  of  mullet  was  fully  an  acre  in  extent. 
They  went  into  the  air  in  a  mass,  followed 
closely  by  the  tarpon.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  meant  a  frightful  mortality  to 
the  mullet,  for  the  tarpon  must  have  killed 
thousands  of  them. 

Some  tarpon  enthusiasts  fish  three  tides  a 
day.  I  have  known  them  to  go  out  as  late 
as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  if  it  happened  to  be 
moonlight  and  the  tide  came  right.  And, 
curiously  enough,  the  fish  did  strike,  though 
very  few  were  killed.  The  exhibition  given 
by  the  fish  in  the  phosphorescent  water  made 
the  esperiaiee  well  worth  while. 

There  is  one  feature  in  tarpon  fishmg  that 
the  fisherman  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for. 
He  does  not  have  to  sit  about  and  wonder  if 
there  are  any  fish  in  the  water.  If  weather 
and  tidal  conditions  are  right  for  fishing, 
there  arc  always  plenty  of  signs  iu  evidence. 
The  tai'pon,  like  the  porpoise,  comes  to  the 
surface  to  blow.  As  the  time  for  the  change 
in  the  tide  approaches,  they  may  be  seen  in 
schools  and  pairs,  showing  their  silvery  sides 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  for  a  moment,  and 
then  gracefully  disappearing. 

Some  fishermen— tne  veterans,  sometimes,  _ 
but  the  new  men  always — are  possessed  with " 
a.A^ld  desire  to  try  to  hook  one  when  they  ^ 
see  this  preliminary  performance.  They  may," 
bo  seen  frantically  urging  their  boatman, 
first  this  way  and  then;  that,  in  the  hope  of 
cutting  off  a  school  in  time  to  drag  their 
bait  before  them,  or  to  cast  it  among  them. 
It  is  usualiy  a  vain  effort,  however,  as  the 
fish  seldom  begin  to  feed  until  the  tide 
actually  does  turn.  As  a  result  of  this 
unseemly  haste,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  an 
impatient  fisherman  hooked  to  a  jewfish 
(Wareaw),  a  follower  of  the  tai-pon,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  fish  begin  to  feed  and  the 
propitious  moment  has  arrived.  I  have  seen 
the  agony  on  his  face  while  he  tugged  away 
at  his  jewfish,  when  the  water  all  about  was 
alive  with  tarpon,  and  a  bait  could  not  touch 
its  surface^  before  a  fish  would  be  there  to 
take  it.  in  fact,  I  have  had  experience 
myself  aaid  know  the  feeling.  Now,  it  would 
seem  that  a  jewiish,  weighing  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds,  might 
furnish  fairly  good  sport  in  itself.  But  it  is 
oot  tarpon,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Another  thing  you  will  observe  about  the 
trae  fisherman  is  that  there  axe  condibions 


under  which  his  tackle  counts  for  nothing. 
There  are  others  under  which  he  would 
rather  do  anything  than  give  it  up. 

The  tarpon  fisherman,  hooked  to  a  jewfish 
at  a  critical  time,  no  matter  what  liis  feehngs 
may  be  in  regard  to  the  desire  for  tarpon,  is 
bound  to  land  that  jewfish,  and  he  does.  It 
never  once  enters  his  mind  that  he  could  cut 
loose,  re-rig,  and  go  after  the  tarpon.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  tarpon  tackle, 
especially  that  for  still-fishing,  is  so  arranged 
that  if  a  shark  takes  the  bait,  be  will  cut 
loose  the  moment  lie  closes  his  jaws.  This 
will  not  worry  the  fisherman  in  the  least. 
He  simply  puts  on  anotlier  snell,  thanks  his 
stars  that  he  does  not  have  to  fight  the 
shark,  and  goes  on  w^ith  his  fishing. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  consider  that  the  fisherman  is  not 
impatient — that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  as  his  guide  tells  him,  which  is,  to  reserve 
his  ammunition  until  the  proper  time.  The 
guide  will  row  him  out  to  the  fishing- 
grounds,  where  he  will  see  the  tarpon  rolling 
about  on  the  undulating  surface  as  though 
they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  They 
will  come  up  and  blow  within  arm's  length. 
Tliis  was  to  me  perfectly  exasperating  before 
I  learned  the  habits  of  the  fish. 

But  see  I  there  goes  one  swiftly,  giving 
the  smface  of  the  water  a  sharp  slap  as  he 
disappears.  The  tide  has  turned.  Now,  if 
you  observe,  you  will  see  the  fish  are 
moving  more  quickly  in  all  directions.  Here 
and  there  one  comes  clear  out  of  the  water. 
They  are  feeding,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
try  your  luck.  You  look  at  your  bait,  a 
silvery  leather-fish,  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
fixed  to  the  hook,  and  cast  it,  say,  forty  feet 
or  so  astern  of  the  boat,  and  iu  a  moment 
you  have  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Two 
or  three— aye,even  half-a-dozen — tarponrueh 
at  your  bait.  You  are  so  fascinated  by  their 
action  that  you  forget  to  strike  until  too 
late.  None  will  be  hooked,  but  your  bait 
does  not  come  back  to  you  ;  you  try  again. 
This  time  a  fish  ^ets  the  bait.  You  feel  his 
tremendous  blow  and  set  every  muscle  to 
hook  him.  Probably  you  do.  But  your 
leather-fish,  hooked  through  the  eyes,  has 
left  these  useful  members  on  the  hook  and 
shunted  his  body  up  the  line.  In  a  moment 
there  is  anothcc  strike,  but  iis  your  unpro- 
tected line  comes  in  contact  with  the  tarpon's 
sharp,  rough  lips,  it  parts,  and  away  go  book 
and  snell  and  fish.  The  programme  of  the 
tarpon  fisherman  is  many  strikes,  a  few 
hooked,  and  fewer  killed.  This  is  his  sport, 
and  he  keeps  straight  oq^^i^^Qj^  soone^ 
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does  your  bait  strike  the  water  again  than 
you  feel  a  sharp  rap.  On  the  instant  you 
cannot  quite  make  up  your  mind  whether  to 
strike  or  not.  But  the  nest  moment  a  fish 
breaks  water  and  goes  down  immediately 
over  your  bait.  He  has  seen  it,  and  it  looked 
so  much  alive  to  him  that  he  liit  it  with  his 
tail,  and  tlioii  simply  turned  around  to  pick 
it  up.  You  are  prepared  for  what  is  coming, 
so  you  brace  yourself  for  the  shock. 

You  feel  you  ha\e  hooked  the  ti«h.  He 
goes  straight  to  tlie  liotutni,  and  Lliou^^li  you 
are  putting  jiU  the  pressure  you  have  on  your 
thumb-brake,  you  cannot  stop  him.  He 
goes  fully  seventy-five  yards  before  he  shows 
himself  ;  and  when  you  do  get  sight  of  him, 
you  see  his  back  as  he  shoots  out  of  the 
water  in  a  tremendous  leap,  which  takes 
nearly  ten  yards  more  of  your  line.  He  is 
going  straight  away  from  you,  as  you  sit 
there  pressing  every  ounce  you  have  in  you 
on  the  brake,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  liini. 
He  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  before 
you  see  him  again.  You  try  your  best  to 
hold  him.  The  spool  on  your  reel  is  much 
reduced  by  the  outgo  of  line.  Every  bone 
and  muscle  in  your  arms  and  hands  is  aching 
from  the  pressure.  Your  guide  in  the  mean- 
time is  backing  water  towards  the  fish  with 
all  his  might.  It  is  no  use,  however  ;  you 
cannot  do  it.  He  comes  out  of  the  water 
again,  as  the  last  of  your  line  goes  oft"  the 
reel  with  a  shriek.  At  the  same  time,  you 
feel  a  violent  pull  on  the  rod.  As  the  new 
strain  comes  iu  an  entirely  different  way,  the 
rod  is  almost  out  of  your  hands  before  you 
adjust  youi'self  to  it.  But  you  do  hold  it. 
There  is  a  sharp  report  like  a  rifle-shot  a 
short  distance  away.  You  look  in  a  dazed 
way  after  the  fish.  You  see  him  jump  wildly 
into  the  air  a  couple  of  times,  turning  over 
and  over  as  he  falls  back  into  the  water,  and 
all  is  ended. 

You  feel  as  though  you  had  had  hours  of 
struggle  ;  the  muscles  iu  your  arms  and 
hands  fairly  ache  ;  but  it  has  really  taken 
little  more  than  a  minute  to  accomplish  all 
this.  It  docs  not  profit  you  to  wonder  how 
it  came  about.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  to  the  most  skilful  veterans,  and 
they  can  explain  it  no  better  than  can  the 
novice.  They  will  tell  you  that  when  the 
fish,  breaking  water,  is  headed  away  from 
you,  especially  when  headed  towards  the  open 
sea,  you  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
that  he  will  get  your  line."  The  fish  may  be 
counted  as  a  dead  fish,  for  the  friction  on 
the  line  will  cause  him  to  keep  np  the 
struggle  until  his  last  spark  of  life  goes  out. 


You  simply  put  on  another  line  or  take 
another  rod,  and  try  it  again.  You  trail 
your  bait  for  some  time  without  any  sign  of 
fish,  and  you  are  about  making  up  your  mind 
to  the  fact  that  fishing  is  over  for  that  tide, 
when  you  suddenly  feel  the  now  familiar 
shock  again.  In  an  instant  the  fish  is  out  of 
the  water,  and  you  see  your  bait  go  sailing 
through  the  air  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
You  were  caught  napping,  and  you  have 
missed  your  tarpon.  Tliis  encourages  you 
to  try  again.  You  still  see  fish  breaking 
water  here  and  there,  but  it  is  in\'ariably  at 
the  other  side  of  the  pass.  You  chase  first 
one  school,  then  another,  all  in  vain  ;  till, 
finally,  in  compassion  for  your  guide,  who  has 
been  rowing  for  hours,  you  decide  to  stop. 
But  he  objects,  for  he  is  a  keen  sportsman 
and  does  not  want  to  go  in  withont  a  fish. 
So  you  stick  to  it  a  while  longer  ;  but  at 
liist,  after  missing  aiiotlicr  fish,  and  having  a 
long  interval  of  no  signs,  you  conclude  that 
fishing  really  is  over  foi'  that  tide,  and  the 
guide  reluctantly  heads  the  boat  for  shore. 

Thinking  of  the  number  of  times  you 
have  been  taken  off  your  guai-d,  you  deter- 
mine to  be  vigilant  as  long  as  your  bait  is 
overboard,  aud  you  trail  it  across  the  pass 
for  the  hist  time.  Tou  keep  a  close  watch 
as  you  are  nearing  the  shore  ;  and  just  as  you 
are  about  to  reel  in  finally,  you  feel  a  gentle 
]iull  on  your  fine.  Being  ready,  you  strike. 
Li  fact,  you  would  strike  at  anything  just 
now.  in  another  moment  a  mass  of  irides- 
cent silver  shoots  into  the  air  and  falls  back 
with  a  oriish.  Away  goes  the  tarpon.  He 
is  hooked,  and  the  battle  is  on.  He  does 
not  run  the  line  out  fast,  but  moves  around 
the  boat  with  wonderful  speed,  and  comes 
out  of  the  water  only  a  short  distance  away, 
shaking  his  head  fiercely,  and  with  a  defiant 
expression  iu  his  almost  human  eyes.  He 
dashes  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another, 
so  rapidly  that  the  guide  is  utterly  unable  to 
keep  the  stern  of  the  boat  pointed  towards 
him.  At  one  time  he  is  off  at  right  angles, 
and  again  he  is  right  ahead  of  the  boat,  so 
that  the  line  is  running  ont  over  the  bow. 
He  keeps  you  turnhig  and  twisting  in  a  way 
that  is  most  tiring.  The  fish  has  been  out 
(Jf  the  wat^r  three  or  four  times,  giving  a 
gymnastic,  performance  of  the  first  order, 
when  down  he  goes  to  hunt  for  deep  water. 
He  gets  there,  too,  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do  to  hold  him.  Now  that  he  is  down,  he 
sulks.  You  pull  and  haul  and  lift  with 
might  and  main,  straining  your  tackle  almost 
to  the  breaking-point,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  will  not  by4@e»y  OTosOwTiSL  gradually 


"Ynii  strike.  ...  In  ntiother  moment  a  miiPB  of  iridescent  silver  shoots  into  the  air." 
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worked  the  lioat  su  that  it  is  jint  over  the 
spot  where  tlie  t^irpon  hes  -  a  voit  bad  place 
for  it  to  be  in.  As  you  canupt  move  him, 
yon  begin  to  tiiink  that  tlie  lish  is  off  and 
that  your  line  lias  caught  on  soineLhing  on 
the  bottom.  You  iiually  conclnde  this  is  a 
fact.  So  yuu  slack  up  to  move  tlie  boat  in 
another  direction  with  ti  view  bo  unhooking. 
This  slacking  of  the  line  causes  the  lish  to 
move.  You  put  the  strain  on  again  at  once, 
and  he  seems  to  give  a  little.  Your  tired 
muscles  an(^  aching  fingers  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  you  go  at  him.  Yon  give 
him  anotiier  lift.  He  comes  up  a  little  more. 
You  are  surely  bringing  him  to  the  surface. 
You  are  jmtting  in  all  the  power  you  have. 
To  encourage  you  and  to  be  prepared  for 
the  unexpected — though  he  does  not  believe 
the  battle  to  be  half  over — the  guide  makes 
rcEidy  with  the  gafF.  After  many  pulls  and 
much  lifting,  till ,  your  muscles  are  numb 
from  the  strain,  yon  bring  the  big  fish  to 
the  surface.  The  guide  cautiously  reaches 
out  with  the  gaff.  Yon  are  feeling  highly 
elated,  as  yon  swing  him  slowly  within  reach, 
and  are  all  ready  to  relax  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  when,  in  a  flash,  tlie  fish,  wliich  has 
no  intention  of  giviiig  up,  is  away.  Jn  an 
unguarded  moment  yon  ai  e  the  recipient  of  a 
crack  on  the  fingers  from  the  reel-handle 
that  makes  you  (lizzy,  and  before'  you  re- 
cover sufficiently  even  to  think  of  putting 
])ressiu'e  on  the  brake,  the  fish  has  not  oidy 
gained  a  hundred  yaixls  of  Htie,  but  has 
had  a  breathing  spell.  M'ell,  you  pull  your- 
self together,  grit  your  teeth,  and  go  at  him 
again. 

Yonr  guide  is  now  biu.;king  towards  tlie 
fish  as  !-apidiy  a.s  possible,  to  get  in  what 
line  may  be  had  that  way  before  the  fish 
moves  again.  Working  the  reel  under  this 
reduced  pressure  limbers  you  uj)  a  bit,  and 
you  begin  to  take  notice  again.  Hut  a  hard 
fight  is  Btill  before  you.  The  tarpon  i-ecovers 
rapidly  and  is  nou'  as  fresh  as  ever.  You 
reel  in  until  you  get  a  fairly  good  strain  on 
him,  doing  it  as  geutly  as  yon  possibly  can, 
so  as  not  to  alarm  him  ;  and  then  yon  tiiink 


it  about  time  to  stir  him  up  a  bit.  So  you 
give  him  a  "  yank." 

He  comes  out  of  the  water  headed  straight 
for  the  boat— and  at  the  second  jump  it 
looks  very  much  as  thougli  he  were  coming 
aboard.  He  strikes  the  water  almost  under 
the  rod,  however,  and  goes  nnder  the  boat, 
out  at  the  other  end,  and  away.  In  the 
meantime,  you  have  fully  fifty  yards  of  line 
to  take  in  iKjfore  you  can  get  a  strain  on 
him  again.  This  is  no  easy  task,  as  your 
fingers  tire  more  quickly  now,  and  for  the 
next  half  hour  yon  will  accoinj)lisli  notiiing 
beyond  exasperating  yourself.  But  then  you 
begin  to  feel  betier.  You  are  getting  your 
second  wind.  Your  fiugei's  may  be  bleeding 
and  yoiir  muscles  tired,  but  yon  don't  mind 
them.  You  stir  up  the  fisli  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. You  get  in  your  line  whenever  yon 
can,  altliough  he  runs  out  lots  of  it  at  times. 
But  you  do  not  work  as  luml  in  getting  it 
baclc.  In  fact,  yon  ai'c  awpiiring  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  about  the  sjwrt  of  tarpon 
fishing. 

At  last  lie  begins  to  weaken.  His  I'uns 
are  shorter,  his  leaps  ilo  not  lift  him  from 
the  water— a  final  effort  only  brings  his 
liead  above  the  surfsice.  With  the  look  of 
defiance  still  in  his  eye,  he  gives  up  the 
battle,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  bnt 
to  reel  liini  within  reach  of  the  gaff.  The 
guide  puts  a  line  through  his  gills,  and  you 
tow  him  to  shore,  where  he  is  hauled  out 
before  yon.  What  a  thing  of  beauty  he  is, 
with  his  living  silver  sides,  the  deep  green 
anil  gold  of  his  back,  and  the  wonderful 
iridescence  of  the  underbody  ! 

He  measures  six  feet  and  (eii  inches  in 
length,  and  the  scales  register  one  linndred 
and  fiftv  ])onnils — jnst  your  own  weight. 
As  you  look  at  the  splendid  fellow,  a  ;"agne 
feeling  of  regret  conies  over  you  at  the 
thought  tliat  such  a  thmg  of  beaut;^'  should 
l)e  dead.  You  would  gl^ly  gh  e  him  back 
his  life,  for  he  has  given  your  eye  a  feast  of 
beauty  in  magnificent  action,  and  he  has 
called  upon  all  vour  skill  and  endurance  in 
The  Battle  Uoyai. 


IF  there  is  one  tiling  more  tlnin  anotlier 
thut  convinces  one  thut  Art  is  long 
and  life  is  sliorc,  it.  is  a-  visit  to  the 
Koyal  Academy.  From  time  to  time  I  had 
pub  off  my  yearly  visit,  and  to-day  was  the 
last  of  the  exhibition.  With  a  feeling  tl)at 
I  had  been  boni  in  Burlington  House,  and 
had  spent  the  whole  of  my  existence  there, 
I  wandered  into  what  someone  behind  me 
called  the  "Statiitory  l")e]i;irtment." 

AVithout  iiny  other  emotion  bnfc  extreme 
weariness,  I  was  gazinii;  at  a  figure  bereft 
even  of  tlesh,  which  w"a.s  catalogued  as  a 
''Mermiiid/'  but  wiiicli  1  steadfastly  declined 
to  believe  was  a  likeness  of  anything  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  when  an  excited 
whisper  from  the  other  side  of  the  statue 
attracted  juy  attention. 

The  woi"ds  whispered  were — 
'*  I  tell  you  it  must  be  done,  and  T  must 
know  nothing  about  it." 

Peo])le  used  to  writ*  to  the  papers  to  say 
that  the  Academy  is  deniuralistng.  1  believe 
it  nuist  be.  foi*  under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  thiidv  1  am  inuipable  of  attempting  to 
overhear  a  conversation  obviously  not  in- 
tended for  uiy  ears.  At  all  events,  whether 
1  was  demoralised,  or  wiiether  1  was  too 
leg-weary  to  move,  or  whether  I  thought 
I  was  performing  a  public  duty — this  last 
is  a  subsequent  explanation — I  listened. 

The  whispering  voic^'  w^as  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, bat  the  rejily  came  in  the  accents  of 
the  Britisli  working  mau. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  ain't  exactly  the  job  " 

"  I  know.  I  know  all  aliout  that,"  broke 
in  the  other. 


'•And  if  a  man  'as  to  do  what  ain't 
exactly  " 

"  He  expects  to  be  jiaid  for  it,  of  couree." 

J  don't  know  whether  the  working  man 
M"as  offended  at  this  view  of  the  case,  but 
a  silence  followed.  Then  came  sundry 
sentences  which  I  could  nob  cafccli,  and 
finally  I  heard  the  working  man  say  that 
he  "supposed  it  would." 

"  And  you  know  what  you  have  to  do  ?  " 
said  tiie  other. 

The  son  of  toil  did  not  know  that  he  did 
exactly. 

"  Mr.  Thornton  is  going  to  send  for  the 
picture  to-morrow." 

Yoti  may  be  sure  that  1  pricked  up  my 
eara  at  tiiat.  Thornton  !  The  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  Mi-s.  Thornton  was  the  picture 
of  the  year.  The  soft,  rich  beauty  of  the 
sitter,  and  tlie  skilful  handling  of  the  satin 
dress  and  jewellery,  had  aroused  the  pnblic 
admiration,  which  was  iuuiiediately  rcHected 
in  the  art  journals.  The  painting  liad 
become  the  frontispiece  of  all  the  weekly 
papers  and  quite  the  talk  of  London. 

"  Your  ]>eop]e  are  doing  the  job,"  the 
speaker  continued.  "I  hapjwn  to  know 
that.  You  must  see  that  you  are  one  of 
the  men  they  send." 

"  I'll  look  to  that  right  enough,"  said  the 
man. 

"  You  must  come  as  early  as  yon  can.  Time 
is  of  the  utmost  importiUH^e.  When  you  have 
got  the  ]>i(;ture,  you  will  take  it  to  this 
address.    Have  I  written  it  plainly  enough  ?  " 

■   "No.  II  "  began  the  otlicr. evidently 

reading  from  thQHp^p.eEy  CjOOQIc 
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"Dou't  read  aloud,  man,"  said  tlic  first 
speaker  nervously.  *'  How  do  you  know 
that  someone  isn't  listening  ?  " 

"  'Ow  do  I  know  ?  "  replied  the  working 
man ;  "  why,  'cos  I  can  see  no  one  ain't 
listen  iiifi;." 

1  proceeded  to  take  a  fervid  interest  in 
the  mermaid,  and  kept  myselS'  liidden,  a.s 
far  as  I  could,  behind  the  pedestal  which 
supportL'd  it.  The  overhearing  of  a  nefarious 
design  gives  one  a  most  unpleasant  feeling 
of  pai'ticipatyig  in  it,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  great  relief  that  I  heard  their 
departing  footsteps  on  the  other  side.  One 
walked  quickly  away,  and  I  did  not  see 
him ;  the  other  strolled  to  the  side  of  the 
room.    It  was  the  working  man. 

I  sauntered  with  an  unconscious  air  away 
from  my  mermaid  and  looked  at  the  man 
carefully,  for  I  wanted  to  recognise  him  if 
1  saw  him  again.  Witliout  attracting  his 
suspicion,  I  noted  his  height  and  gait,  the 
short  beard  and  shaven  upper  lip,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  man,  and  then  I  strolled 
through  the  rooms  wondering  what  to  do. 

One  thing  was  perfectly  clear.  A  plot  was 
on  foot  to  steal  the  most  important  picture 
of  the  year.  Instinctively  I  walked  towards 
the  subject  of  my  thoughts  and  joined  the 
group  admiring  it. 

It  was  a  wonderful  portrait  of  one  of 
Fashions  votaries.  The  look  of  craving 
for  admiration  and  weai'iness  of  it  was 
marvellously  caught.  The  ^'ery  artificiality 
born  of  straggles  in  a  "  smart "  set  was  sug- 
gested with  infinite  skill.  The  richness  of 
the  sumptuous  di-eas  and  the  glitter  of  the 
jewels  were  represented  with  that  fearlessness 
and  knowledge  which  we  are  too  apt  to  look 
upon  as  non-existent  in  modern  art. 

In  my  first  walk  through  tlie  large  i-oom 
I  liad  not  studied  the  picture  with  great  care, 
but  now,  with  my  awakened  interest,  it  was 
a  revelation  to  me.  Tiie  whole  canvas  was 
the  embodiment  of  skill,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  all  was  the  daring 
deftness  with  which  the  left  hand,  over  whicii 
a  diamond  and  emerald  bracelet  fell,  was 
painted.  A  critic's  finger  was  pointing  it 
out,  and  I  looked  and  wondered  with  him. 

The  painter  was  a  man  who  had  been  a 
social  as  well  as  an  artistic  success,  and  he 
lived  among  the  ])eople  whose  jiortraits  he 
painted.  A  year  ago  the  work  of  Francis 
Newiyii  WDiiid  have  been  deso'ibed  as 
clever,  tliungh  not  always  convincing,  uiul 
lic  would  have  ranked  among  a  score  of 
others.  This  one  picture  had  lifted  him  out 
of  their  company.   Here  he  had  siiccoeded 


as  be  had  never  succeeded  before,  and,  as 
one  felt,  he  never  would  ^aiu.  One  cannot 
recall  an  inspiration. 

I  reflected  upon  what  I  had  just  heard. 
The  robbery  of  this  picture  meant  its  loss 
to  the  woj'ld,  at  all  events,  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  possibly,  for  the  motive  of  the  robbery 
was  entirely  unknown  to  nie,  it  might 
mean  its  total  destruction.  It  certaiLdy 
meant  for  the  artist  the  obliterauon  of  his 
crowning  achievement  at  the  turning-point 
of  fortune. 

The  thought  decided  me.  1  looked  up 
liis  address  in  the  catalogue,  and  at  ouce 
drove  to  his  house  to  warn  him. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  that  he  had 
just  returned,  and  I  found  no  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  iulmittance  to  his  studio. 

As  1  entered,  he  turned  towards  nic.  In 
appearance  he  was  like  any  otlicr  man  about 
town,  without  the  listlessness,  the  affectation 
of  a  little  Vandyke  beard  being  all  that  there 
was  of  the  artist  about  him.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  general  spruceness  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  especially  his  patent-leather  boots, 
rather  shocked  my  idea  of  what  a  painter 
should  be  like.  At  the  moment  he  did  not 
wear  the  expression  of  contentment  which 
success  should  have  brought,  but  turned  on 
me  a  rather  anxious  and  excited  face. 

Although  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  him  a 
service,  I  apologised  for  my  intrusion  as  a 
strangef,  an  apology  which  he  received  with 
a  very  charming  courtesy.  Directly  he  spoke, 
I  noticed  something  in  liis  voice  tliat  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  me.  I  looked  at  him, 
but  could  not  remember  having  seen  his  face 
before.  So  many  people's  voices  arc  alike,  I 
reflected,  as  I  started  ou  the  matter  in  hand. 

On  the  first  mention  of  what  I  had  over- 
heard, he  started  with  surprise,  as  I  had 
expected,  and  tiie  look  of  anxiety  deepened 
on  his  face. 

He  said  nothing,  however,  but  turning  his 
back  u[)ou  nio,  fidgeted  nervously  with  the 
])aints  beside  him.  Even  when  I  had  finished, 
1  waited  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  thanks 
for  my  service. 

At  last  lie  turned  towards  me  abruptly 
and  said,  with  a  laugh  which  did  not  sound 
quite  easy — 

"My  defir  sir,  you  must  have  been 
dreaming." 

I  looked  at  liiin  in  astonishment.  His 
manner  of  receiving  my  Ude  was  so  strange, 
after  liis  previous  courtesy,  that  I  could  say 
notliiug. 

He  went  on.  i 

"1  know  whaltoitfeebaiSsadeiii>*^i.C  After  a 
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bit  you  lion't  kiuivv  whether  you're  standiiij? 
oil  yuiir  head  or  your  heels.  (!ood  <inicious  ! 
why,  soinctuiies  [  could  liuve  Bivorn  I  iiear-1 
the  pictures  speak.  Fancy  speaking  like- 
nesses in  the  Royal  Academy  !  " 

"  I  assure  you,"  I  broke  in  hotly,  "  that  I 
heard  every  word  I  have  told  you." 

"And  I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  "you 


must  be  mistaken.  Why  should  anyone 
steal  the  picture  ?  Wliat  would  he  do  witli 
it  ?    He  couldn't  sell  it." 

"  He  may  have  some  reason,"  I  said, 
"  that  we  know  nothing  of." 

"  Oh  1  the  thing's  impossible,"  lie  answered 
petulantly.  "  Old  pictures  liave  been  stolen, 
I  know  ;  but  there  has  always  been  some 
given  object  in  view.     What  mysterious 


reason  do  you  suppose  itiiy  man  conld  hiive 
for  stealing  mine— or,  rather,  Mr.  Tli(jrn- 
ton's  ?  " 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  a:i 
though  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  mc. 

There  may  be  some  mysterious  reitsoii," 
I  said. 

"  What  ? "  he  a^keJ,  turning  on  me 
sharply. 

"  He  might  wish  to  destroy  it— wholly,  or 
partly,"  I  suggested. 

An  uucomt'ortabie  look  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  looked  me 
in  the  face,  bnt 
presently  he  turned 
away. 

"  All  this  is  non- 
sense," he  said, 

"Have  you  no 
enemies  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oil,  artists  aren't 
like  that,"  he  said, 
and  smiled  as  though 
he  were  relieved. 

"Theu  you  will 
take  no  action  in  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Certainly  not." 
"  Tiion  1  must,"  I 
said,  as  1  took  up 
my  hat. 

"Mr.— er—"  said 
li  ,  reaching  for  my 
card,  "have  you  no 
businesB  of  your  own 
to  attend  to  ?  " 

The  man's  ingrati- 
tude galled  nie,  for  1 
had  merely  intended 
to  do  him  a  service. 

"My  business  at 
present,"  I  replied, 
"is  to  tell  Mr. 
Thornton  what  1 
have  just  told  you." 

Instantly  his  man- 
ner changed. 

"  Perhaps  you  are 
right — perhaps  you 
are  right,"  lie  said, 
Bnt  you  must  not 
trouble  ;  I  will  speak  to  him  myself.  Good- 
bye. I — thank  you  for  your  connnnnica- 
tion.  Good-bye.  Eenieiuber  that  I  will 
speak  to  Mr.  Thornton  myself." 

80  I  went  out  of  the  house,  wondering 
where  I  had  heard  liis  voice  before. 

The  thing  puzzled  me.  The  ease  with 
which  the  apparently  l|t)Tieafc^^C4flWiui  bad 
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"  !  looked  at  ihe  man  cnre- 
fully." 


pulling  at  his  beard. 
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Iieen  decoyed,  the  want  of 
object  in  tlie  theft,  the 
artist's    odd    manner,  all 

baffled  my  curiosity.  Pei'- 
haps  the  man's  want  of 
common  gratitude,  so 
strange  in  sncli  a  polished 
(gentleman,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  stir  me  to 
action.  I  reflected  that  the 
nest  day  I  was  an  idle  man, 
and  I  determined  to  see  the 
matter  through. 

There  is  *  nothing  like 
deteCtive-fever  for  making 
one  arise  betimes,  and  an 
early  hour  saw  nie  at  Bur- 
lington House.  It  was  well 
titat  it  was  so,  for  1  had 
barely  taken  my  stand  by 
the  gates  when  a  van  came 
rolling  np,  and  there  beside 
the  driver  1  recognised  the 
bearded  and  honest  enougli 
looking  face  of  my  con- 
spirator, the  working  man. 
The  reflections  which  oc- 
curred to  mc,  on  seeing  his 
face  f]niCe  uiipertnrbcd  at 
tite  thongiit  of  eoinniittiiig 
a.  serious  crime,  I  will  here 
omit.  Suffice  it  to  say  lie 
betrayed  no  outward  dis- 
eomposnie,  for  which  X  was 
lialf  inclined  to  envy  him, 
for  I  was  getting  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement. 

Althongh  T  knew  that  he  could  not 
recognise  me,  I  felt  ii,  more  fitting  to  the 
occEision  to  conceal  myself  beiiind  a  pillar 
while  he  descended  and  went  into  search  for 
the  picture.  It  is  difficult,  they  tell  rae,  to 
get  anything  into  the  Academy.  It  seems 
equally  iiard  to  get  anything  out.  For  a 
long  wliile  I  waited  impatiently,  tilla  feeling 
of  something  Uke  disappointment  came  over 
me  a.s  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  plot  might 
have  been  discovered  and  my  man  arrested 
before  I  ha<i  solved  the  mystery. 

At  last,  however,  my  patience— or,  rather, 
my  impatience — was  rewarded,  and  a  picture 
s\\-at!ied  in  sacking  was  brought  out  and 
hoisted  into  the  van.  Tlie  man  resumed  liis 
seat,  and  the  van  rolled  out  of  the  yard. 
Lest  1  might  lose  it  in  the  tratlic,  I  noted  the 
name  of  the  firm  it  belonged  to  :  "  Bilton 
and  Company,"  the  well-known  art  dealers. 
I  tiicn  proceeded  to  follow  it  on  its  journey 
on  foot. 


Directly  he  lieard  my  step,  he  tiimed." 

It  went  at  a  walking  pace  to  Piccadilly 

Circus,  up  Siiaftcsbuiy  Avenue,  and  round  by 
the  Palaces  to  tliecorner  of  'I'otteidiam  ('ourt 
Koad  ;  then  it  debouched  into  Oxford  Street 
and  threaded  its  way  through  the  dingy  streets 

to  the  north.    At  hist  it  stopped  in  P  

Street,  at  !No.  11.  From  the  corner,  which 
was  only  two  doors  off,  I  watclied  what 
happened. 

Both  tlie  men  got  down,  took  out  the 
picture,  and  carried  it  to  the  door,  which  was 
immediat^ily  opened.  1  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  and  saw  that  the  package 
was  carried  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
In  a  few  moments  the  men  came  out  of  the 
iiouse  and  drove  away. 

The  door  was  still  open.  Cni  iosity  mastered 
ail  fear  for  the  consequcTices.  I  stepped  across 
the  road,  entered  the  house,  and  flung  open 
the  door  upon  the  ground  flooi'. 

The  room  was  an  artist's  studio,  ill-lighted 
though  it  was,  for  littered  about  on  the 
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dusty  floor  and  hung  on  the  dingy  walls  were 
sketches  and  palettes  and  the  implements  of 
the  art.  In  the  centre  was  an  easel,  and  on 
it  tlie  picture  of  the  year.  A  man  was 
standing  before  it  with  a  palette  in  his 
hand. 

As  I  entered,  \m  hack  wus  turned  towards 
me ;  but  directly  he  heard  my  step,  he  turned 
and  showed  me  the  face  of  Francis  Newlyn, 
the  painter. 

There  was  more  of  an<^^er  than  fear  in  lii.s 
esprrasiou,  and  he  cursed  me  under  his  breath. 
For  some  time  we  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence,  then  he  said  :  "Weil  ?  " 

At  once  I  recognised  his  voice  as  that  of 
the  other  man  at  the  Academy. 

"So  it  seems  there  was  amysterioas  reason 
for  Uikiiig  the  pietnre,  after  all/'  1  said. 

"  Mystijrious  !  Why  mysterious  ?  "  lie 
asked  angrily. 

"  It  is  something  of  a  mystery,"'  I  replied, 
"  when  an  artist  steals  the  picture  iie  has 
painted  from  the  man  to  whom  he  has  sold 
it." 

When  I  said  "  steals,"  he  started  angrily 
towards  me,  then  stopped  short  and  turned 
impatiently  away. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
let  your  zeal  outrun  your  discretion.  The 
picture  is  here  for  me  to  nuike  some  trifling 
alterations  to  it." 

"Does  Mr.  Thornton  know  of  this?"  I 
askcfl. 

"  ('onfound  it  !  what  is  tli;it  to  you  ?  " 

"  A  mattL'f  uf  idle  curiosity,"  1  said.  "No, 
sir,  it  won't  do.  Mr.  Newlyn  has  a  large, 
\Vell-lighted  studio  in  Kensington.  I  saw  it 
yesterday.  Why  should  he  make  slight 
alterations  to  his  picture  in  a  dingy  room  in 
Bloouisbiiry  ?  Wliy  should  he  plot  with  a 
carrier  to  have  it  taken  out  of  the  buyer's 
keeping  ?  Why  should  he  evade  aU  qnes- 
tioiis  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Ho  isn't  bcnud  to  gi\  e  explanations  to 
every  busybody,"  he  replied,  squeezing  some 
carmine  on  to  the  psdette.  "  I  have  given 
yon  one  now,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  go 
away  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  I  liave  told  you  that  the  explanation 
won't  do,  1  don't  know  what  your  motive 
may  be — -wlicclicr  to  'lestroy  or  alter  the 
picture,  or  wIiud  ;  ijui  ihis  1  do  know,  that 
Mr.  Tliornton  shall  be  informed  in  whose 
liands  his  property  now  is,  and  that  at  once." 

He  sprang  towards  the  door  and  cried  : 
"  I'm  hanged  if  he  shall  I  " 

"  Mr.  Newlyn,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  making 
some  ti'ifling  alterations— improvements,  I 
am  sure— to  Mr.  Thornton's  picture,  what 


reason  can  there  possibly  be  for  not  letting 
Mr.  Thornton  know  ?  " 

He  bit  at  his  lip  and  walked  slowly  back 
towards  the  picture. 

"  I  think  you  are  busying  yourself  im- 
pertinently in  wliat  does  not  concern  you," 
lie  said  ;  "but  as,  no  doubt,  you  tiiink  yon 
are  acting  rightly,  I  will  tell  you  this.  Mr. 
Thornton  nmst  not  know,  because  a  lady's 
reputation  is  at  stake." 

"  Ah  !  "  1  said. 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  well,"  I  replied.  "  The  lady 
is  possibly  Mrs.  Thornton." 

"  The  lady  is  Mrs.  Thornton." 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said  again,  "  that  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  saying  notliing  to  Mr.  Tliornfcon." 

"  You  will  anger  nie  past  endurance  !  "  he 
burst  out.  "Good  gracious!  it  isn't  that. 
It's—it's  something  altogether  different." 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Thornton  that  it  is  some- 
thing altogether  different,"  I  remarked,  as  I 
turned  to  the  door. 

"I  see  that  nothing  but  the  truth  will 
stop  your  mouth,"  he  said.  Then  he  walked 
up  to  the  picture  and  pointed  to  tlie  bracelet 
upon  that  wonderfully  painted  left  haiul,  and 
added  :  "  The  truth  is,  that  that  bracelet  does 
not  belong  to  Mrs.  Thornton." 

I  was  still  in  the  dark. 

"  Have  yon  just  found  this  out?  "  i  asked. 

"  She  told  me  a  week  ago.  .  .  .  Women 
are  curious  ci'eatures,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
portrait  before  him. 

I  thought  so,  too. 

"They  are  so  utterly  careless,"  he  said,  "and 
afterwards  they  care  so  much.  AU  this  arose 
from  carelessness,  as  Mrs.  Thornton  told  me." 

Mr.  Newlyn  paused  for  a  moment  before 
couunencing  iiis  story,  and  searched  in  the 
paint-box  for  another  tube.  Then  looking 
at  the  portrait,  he  began  again, 

"  In  the  days  before  Miss  Muhvl  Luton 
married  Thornton,  she  and  Lady  Dawidey 
were  bosom  friends.  Without  Miss  Luton  a 
house  party  at  Dawnlcy  Court  would  have 
been  incomplete.  You  may  remember  that 
at  Dawnley  a  great  deal  of  *  bridge '  was 
played.  So  friendly  were  tliey  that  Miss 
Luton  would  often  wear  Lady  Dawnley's 
rings  and  bracelets,  or,  as  Mrs.  Thornton 
puts  it,  '  they  would  wear  each  other's 
trinkets.'  This  bracelet  was  one  she  used  to 
wear  so  often  that  its  natural  home  seemed 
to  be  her  jewel-case,  and  not  Lady  Dawnley's. 
AVhen  Thornton  came  along,  the  Dawnieys 
were  abroad.  After  a  siiort  engagement,  they 
were  married  ;  and  in  the  hurry  and  excite- 
ment of  preparing  for  ^''^^g^^^^^'^^ 
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tliiii,  the  bracelet  was  in  her  jewel-box 
esciifjud  Mre.  Thornton's  uiiiul.  At  all  ovoiits, 
she  i'orfiot  to  return  it  to  l-ady  l>a\v!ik'y.  1 
;im  teliiiiir  you  the  story  ari  .Mrs.  TiioriiLou 
told  it  to  nie.  Of  viourse,  it  was  quite  likely 
that  she  should  forget." 
"  Of  eouree,"  1  said. 

"Not  long  after  the  wedding,  some  of 
Mrs.  Thornton's  jewels  were  stolen.  She 
must  have  thought  that  liady  Dawnley's 
bracelet  was  among  them,  if  she  thought 
of  it  at  all.  Otherwise,  when  Lady  Dawnley 
retui-iied  from  abroad,  she  would  have 
ri-'tuMied  it  at*  once." 

"Without  doubc,"  I  agreed. 

"  But,  you  see,  after  her  marriage,  she 
did  not  see  so  much  of  Lady  Dawtilcy. 
Husbands  are  sometimes  foolishly  exacting 

to  wliDUi  their  wives  should  be  intimate 
with,  and  wives  are  sometimes  foolishly 
sulffiervient.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
not  reminded  of  the  bracelet." 

"  I  quite  see,"  I  said,  for  he  paused  now 
and  again,  a?i  though  waiting  for  some 
expression  of  asi^unt. 

"  After  a  while,"  he  continued,  "  the 
bracelet  turned  up  again,  and  Mrs.  Thornton, 
forgetting  the  circumsUinecs  under  which  it 
had  found  its  way  into  her  jewel-case,  had  the 
setting  altered  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the 
time." 

He  paused,  so  I  remarked  that  it  was  ^'ery 
necessary  to  be  in  the  fashion,  of  the  time. 
He  looked  gravely  at  his  palette  and  said — 

"  It  was  very  foolish  to — to  forget  the 
circumstiinces  under  which  it  was  in  lier 
jewel-case.  She  feels  now  that  it  was  very 
foolish."  He  paused  for  a  moment  before 
he  continued  :  "Mrs.  Thornton  is  a  very 
charming  woman." 

I  looked  at  the  portrait  before  me  and 
thouglit  she  nuist  be. 

"  She  has  been  a  brilliant  social  success. 
Unfortunately  that  success  has  tended  rather 
to  eclipse  the  triumphs  of  Lady  Dawnley. 
These  struggles,  you  know,  are  serious 
things.  Victory  may  not  bring  much 
pleasure,  but  defeat  brings  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Lady  Dawnley  was  jealous,  and  she 
was  also  aggrieved  at  what  she  called  the 
desertion  of  her  friend.  She  bethought 
herself  of  the  bracelet.  Perhaps  the  picture 
at  the  Academy  reminded  her  of  it.  At  all 
events,  she  recognised  it  there  in  its  altered 
state.  Rather  more  than  a  week  ago  she 
came  to  see  Mrs.  Thornton.  She  spoke  of 
the  portrait  at  the  Academy,  and  hinted  that 
the  bracelet  reminded  her  of  one  she  once 
had.     Mrs.  Thornton   was  confiised,  and 


Liidy  Dawnley  noticed  it.    She  asked  if  Mrg. 

Tiiorriton  renienibei'cil  burrowing  it,  for  sin, 
herself,  never  remembered  seeing  it  again. 
Mrs.  'J'horntou  tried  to  change  the  subject, 
failed,  and  was  rude  to  her.  Tlicn  T.,ady 
Dawnley,  forgetting  their  former  frieiidsliip 
and  forgetting  the— the  true  circumstances, 
accused  Mrs.  Thornton  of  having  stolen  the 
bracelet  and  of  having  liad  it  altered  to 
prevent  its  being  recognised.  As  you  see, 
she  eatirely  misjudged  Mrs.  Thornton's 
actions  in  the  matter." 

He  paused  for  my  acquiescence. "  Entirely ! " 
I  said. 

"  High  words  passed  between  them.  Tii 
the  end,  Mrs.  Thornton  Lelis  me.  Lady 
Dawnley  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  what 
she  had  saitl,  and  asked  her  dearest  Mabel  to 
forgive  her.  Mrs.  Thornton,  of  course, 
returned  the  bracelet.  Whetlier  they  are 
friends  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  the 
story  that  Mrs.  Thornton  told  me  a  week 
ago,  and  that  is,  of  course,  exactly  how  things 
happened." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said. 

"She  was  terribly  upset  when  she  came  to 
me.  Her  nerves  were  completely  unsti'uiig. 
She  declared  that  it  would  be  tlie  death  uf 
her  to  sit  in  the  room  and  see  tliat  portrait 
with  the  bracelet  hi  it.  It  would  be  one 
constant  reminder  of  what  had  been  said. 
Her  husband  must  never  see  the  picture. 
He  might  aak  questions,  and  answers  that 
satisfy  a  man  are  so  hard  to  find.  Other 
people  would  see  it,  and  people  talk.  Lady 
Dawnley  said  so  much  more  tlian  she  meant 
to  everybody.  In  short,  the  picture  must  be 
destroyed.  I  suggested  that  the  bracelet 
merely  should  be  painted  out.  She  seized  on 
the  suggestion,  and  this  was  her  plan.  Women 
have  such  a  love  of  myscery." 

"  But  why  this  plan  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  replied,  "I  could 
think  of  no  better.  I  had  handed  over  uiy 
order  to  Mr.  Thornton,  as  I  had  intended 
to  leave  London  by  this  time.  I  could  not 
get  possession  of  the  picture  again  without 
making  some  excuse  to  him,  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  dead  against  excuses.  Siie 
insisted  on  the  strictest  secrecy  ;  and  since 
I  had,  as  you  expressed  it  just  now,  to 
'steal'  the  portrait,  it  was  as  well  to  have 
it  brought  here  to  my  old  studio,  which  I 
can't  induce  anyone  to  lease,  rather  than 
to  my  house.  It  might  have  been  spoken 
of.  Who  knows  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
wasn't  the  best  plan,  after  all.  In  carrying 
it  out,  I  had  one  stroke  of  good  foi'tune — 
finding  my  friend  from  the  picture-dealers' 
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at  the  Academy  ;  and  one  stroke  of  bad 
fortune,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

I  tlionglit  over  things  for  a  minute  and 
then  looked  from  him  to  tlie  portrait. 

"  I  suppose  you  did  riglit,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  ho  rephed.  "  A 
portrait- painter  studies,  or  ought  to  study, 
faces.  I  miss  the  meaning  of  many,  as  my 
critics  tell  me,  but  this  one  I  knew — by 
heart.  Remember  that  Dawnley  Court  is 
no  school  for  saints  ;  and,  you  see,  she  only 
wanted  one  little  lesson,  and  she  will  not 
forget." 

We  looked  at  the  portrait,  and  the  eyes 
told  me  she  would  not  forget.  Then  Newlyii 


smiled,  because  I  had  asked  his  picture  a 
(]uestioii,  and  the  picture  hail  answered, 
ile  offered  me  a  cigarette  and  lit  one  him- 
self, and  we  smoked  in  silence,  as  men  do 
when,  in  tlieir  wisdom,  they  think  they  have 
found  out  a  Httle  something  of  the  workings 
of  the  female  mind. 

His  deft  hand  worked  among  the. paints 
on  the  palette,  and  then  his  brnsh  descended 
on  the  diamond  and  emerald  bracelet. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  and  winced. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  ;  "  I  see  you  under- 
stand the  feeling." 

So  I  stood  by  and  watched  him  paint  the 
bracelet  out. 
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THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 

By  Euxest  E.  AYxlt.iams, 

Author  of  "■The  Imperial  HeriUige"  "-Made  in  Germmiy"  "Mardiin/f  Backward,''  and 

*'T/ie  Forei^iw  in  Hie  Fmmyard''' 


Note.— I  wish  at  the  commenceinent  of 
each  of  these  articles  to  remove  a  pcasible 
cause  of  misapprehensiou.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  course  cf  them,  f.o  say  hard  things  oi 
members  of  tlie  present  (lovernment ;  but 
that  is  because  the  present  Oovernuicnt  has 
been  in  office  for  a  mnnber  of  years  Ijeyond 
which,  in  order  to  keep  the  ilhistrations  of 
bureaucratic  nretiiods  up  to  date,  it  hsis  not 
been  thouglit  de.siral>le  to  travel.  Criticisms 
involving  the  acts  of  Ministers  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  aa  in  any  sense  a  jmrty  attack, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  had  the  Oppo- 
sition been  in  office,  its  members  would 
have  done  better. — E.  E.  W. 

"  1 1 IHE  whole  scale  of  salaries  paid  by 
I  Great  Britain  to  its  public  officials 
is  higher  than  that  paid  by  any 
other  country."  Thus  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Civil  Establishments  in  its  Fourth  Report, 
issued  in  1890. 

So,  not  only,  as  we  have  previously  seen, 
are  our  Civil  servants  in  the  enjoyuient  of  a 
system  of  pensions  which  places  them  hi  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  also  p;xid  at  a  higher 
rate  than  similar  officials  in  other  countries. 
It  would  occupy  too  mncli  space  to  examine 
in  detail  the  salaries  paid  throughout  the 
Civil  Service,  and  we  must  therefore  select 
examples.    Let  us,  then,  look  at 


ThB  FOREIGSr  OFFrCE. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  not  an  overworlvcd 
iKxly.  In  tiic  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal 
(,'(jmmission  on  Civil  Establishments,  we 
have  a  reference  to  "  tlu^  admitted  fact  that 
the  staif  is  not  always  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances fully  employed."  The  coiTelative 
of  this  slack  employment  would  natnndly  be 
somewhat  longer  hours  of  office  attendance 
than  is  customaj'y  in  offices  where  work  is 
continuous.  But  it  can  hardly  be  coiiteTided 
that  Foreign  Office  clerks  make  up  in  length 
of  oilicc  attendance  for  the  lack  of  work. 
The  Royal  Commission,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  gives  us  the  following  in- 
formation :  "  The  general  work  of  the 
Foreign  Office  commences  at  twelve  o't^iock, 
but  the  Commercial  and  Chief  Clerk's  Depart- 
ments open  at  eleven,  and  there  are  resident 
clerks  to  open  the  letters.  We  think, 
however,  that  if  the  present  hour  of  com- 
mencement of  work  is  maintained,  it  is  at 
any  rate  essential  that  one  clerk  should  be  in 
attendance  in  each  demrtment  at  eleven 
o'clock."  Before  this  C-Jininission  reported, 
sis  hours'  office  attendance  a  day  was 
common  ;  but  the  Commission  recommended 
that  throughout  the  Service  all  second- 
division  clerks  should  attend  for  seven  hours 
daily,  and  first-division  clerks  "at  least" 
seven  hom-s.  The  seven  houi-s'  day^ — it 
includes  lunch-time  -a]|lg^^^^J^o  apply 
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generally  to  the  Poreign  Office,  as  well  as 
to  other  departments  ;  but  it  is  mitigated  by 
a  half -holiday  on  alternate  Saturdays.  The 
annual  leave  ia  also  worth  taking  into  the 
computation.  Clerks  in  the  npjer  division 
get  holidays  upon  the  foUowiiii^  scale : 
"  The  ordinary  annual  holidays  allowed  to 
officers  shall  not  exceed  tlnrLy-six  week-days 
during  each  of  their  first  ten  years  of 
service,  and  forty-eight  week-days  thereafter, 
exclusive  in  botli  e;ises  of  Christmas  Day, 
Good  Friday,  the  King's  Birthday,  and— 
subject  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 
service — the  four  Bank  Holidays."  Thus  a 
first-division  clerk  of  under  ten  yeai-s' 
service  gets  six  weeks'  holiday,  anil  over  ten 
years'  service  eight  week?;,  in  addition  to  a 
sprinkling  of  bank  and  other  holidays.  In 
the  second  division  the  allowance  is  -not 
exceeding  fourteen  week-days  tlnring  each  of 
the  first  five  yeai^  of  service,  and  twenty- 
one  week-days  tiicreafter,  exclusive  in  both 
cases  of  Christmas  i>uy,  Good  Friday,  the 
King's  Birthday,  and — subject  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  service — the  four 
Bank  Holidays.  In  both  divisions  there  are 
ample  arrangements  for  sick  leave.  Full  pay 
may  be  granted  for  six  months,  ludf  pay  for 
anotliet'  six  months,  and  in  s}ieciaj  cases 
further  payment  mny  be  gmnted.  Clearly  the 
conilitions  of  service  in  the  Foreign  Oitice 
are  easier  than  obtain  outside  the  Service — ■ 
say  in  a  merchant's  or  lawyer's  office. 

Maybe  it  is  inijw.'^sible  to  find  constant 
work  for  ForeigTi  Office  clerkw.  Neverthfde.-is, 
when  one  recalls  the  dilatorinesa  in  the  issue 
of  Consular  Reports,  as  compared  with  the 
promptitude  with  which,  for  example,  the 
United  States  Government  issues  its  Reports, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conchision  that  a  general 
smartening  u])  of  the  woi'k  inside  tlie 
Foreign  ()Hice  would  not  be  beyond  tin; 
power  of  an  organiser,  if  that  organiser 
went  to  work  upon  the  principles  whicli 
would  be  followed  in  any  business  firm. 
N"or  is  it  oidy  a  smartening  up  of  work 
which  is  wanted,  but  a  reduction  in  the 
staff  itself  is  feasible.  There  is  something 
wrong  when,  as  a  regular  thing,  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  an  office  exceed  the 
amount  of  work  for  them  to  do  :  and  upon 
tins  point  [  may  (piote  another  paragraph 
from  the  Civil  Establish ments  Connuission's 
Fourth  Report  :  "  AVe  do  not.  agree  with 
the  puiiey  of  keeping  our  Foreign  Service, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  a  scale  of 
nambera  above  the  average  daily  demand  for 
its  own  proper  duties.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  communication  and  locomotion,  extra- 


ordinary pressure  at  one  point  may  Ise  met 
by  calling  officers  from  another."  Since 
this  rccoiumcndation  was  made,  there  has 
been  some  rearrangement  of  the  Foreign 
Office  stiiff  ;  but,  tliongli  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  make  accurate  comparisons  in  detail,  the 
reductions,  if  any,  are  inconsidei'able,  and 
the  total  salary  list  is  several  thousands  a 
year  higher  than  it  was  at  the  time  the 
Commission  made  its  recommendations. 

Now,  having  consideretl  the  gorgeous 
pension  scheme,  the  easy  hours  of  office 
attendance,  the  easy  work  during  those 
hours,  the  abnormally  long  holidays  and 
generous  sick  leave,  let  us  turn  to  tlie 
salaries  iJicmselves.  Here  are  some  of  the 
Foreign  Office  salaries  according  to  the 
Estiniates  for  the  year  ended  March,  1901. 
They  are  the  actual  salaries  paid,  not  the 
maxima  to  which  the  officials  are  working. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  iias  £5,000  a  year. 
In  1881)- 1800,  when  the  Uoyal  Cottunission 
reported  upon  the  advisability  of  reduced 
expenditure,  there  was  one  Under-Seci'etary 
of  State  getting  £2,300.  1'he  reduction 
tliere  has  been  effected  by  employing  two 
nnder-secretaries  instead  of  one,  the  senior 
of  whom  gets  £2,000,  the  junior  £l,.0OO. 
There  used  to  be  two  Assistant-Secretaries  of 
State  at  £l,r)00  and  £1,200  respectively. 
By  IDOl  the  number  had  grown  to  three, 
the  two  senior  getting  salaries  as  before,  the 
new  man  getting  £1,000.  The  Chief  Clerk 
is  down  for  £1,200  ;  there  is  a  Librarian 
at  £801-,  with  an  Assistant  at  £633  ;  a 
Super iu  to ndent  of  the  Treaty  Department  at 
£956,  with  an  Assistant  at  £650.  There  is 
also  a  Legal  Assistant  at  £1,200  a  year,  the 
previous  stdary  for  that  office  having  been 
£1,000.  "With  regard  to  tin;  clerks,  it  will 
bi!  more  convenient  to  state  fheir  ma.ximnm 
and  minitnuin  salaries.  Tiie  senior  clerks, 
of  whom  tlieru  are  seven,  rise  from  £900  a 
year  to  £1,000,  one  of  them  to  £1,200. 
The  assistant  clerks,  of  whom  there  are  six, 
rise  from  £700  a  year  to  £800.  The  twenty 
first-class  junior  clerks  rise  from  £200  to 
£600.  The  three  second-class  clerks  rise 
from  £100  to  £200.  There  are  other  clerks, 
with  different  labels,  besides  these  named, 
but  as  their  salaries  are  of  a  similar  kind,  it 
would  only  be  wearisome  to  set  them  all  out 
in  detail,  i  tiiink  the  examples  given  suffice 
to  show  how  very  well  paid  are  these  gentle- 
men of  the  Foreign  Office;  ami  I  will  now  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  compare  with  his  own 
experience  of  work  outside  the  Civil  Service 
whether  these  salaries  are  not,  specially  in 
view  of  the  conditions  at^^i^kj^e  posts, 
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higher  than  can  bo  CLmicJ  outside  the 
Service.  I  don't  wish  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Foreign  Office  clerks  ;  but  I  think  these 
gentlemen  would  themselves  be  the  last  to 
claim  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  exceptionally 
endowed  beyond  their  fellows.  There  is 
nothiiiii'  particularly  difficult  iibout  their 
wock,  which,  even  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
clerks,  is  largely  of  almost  a  inechanical  or 
routine  cluu'iK'ter,  and  does  not  require  so 
much  application,  or  the  exercise  of  so  many 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  or  so  much 
knowledge,  as  are  commonly  demanded,  say, 
in  mercantile,  I3ga!,  engineering,  or  journal- 
istic work.  Nor  are  they  overweighted  with 
responsibility.  Provided  they  perform  their 
duties  straightforwardly,  they  have  little  to 
worry  about,  and  a  bluiidei',  though  it  might 
be  costly  for  the  country,  would  not  cost 
them  their  beitbs. 

Before  leaving  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is 
one  branch  of  it  that  seems  to  me  to  call 
specially  for  reform,  eis  it  also  seemed  to  the 
lioyal  Commiasiou  on  Civil  Establishments. 
I  refer  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Service 
Messengers.  When  the  Royal  Commission 
examined  into  the  matter,  there  were  em- 
ployed ten  Foreign  Service  Messengers  at 
£400  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  £1  a  day 
for  travelling  expenses  when  abroad  or  on 
duty  ;  and  five  Home  Service  Messengers  at 
£200,  and  tiiree  at  £150,  with  travelling 
expenses  ;  all  these  me.^sengers,  of  both 
classes,  being  eligible  for  pensions.  The 
(.■oininitJi'C  I'lM^ommended  the  reduction  upon 
fresh  appointments 
of  the  scale  in  the 
case  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Messengers 
to  £150  to  £200, 
and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Home  Service 
Messengers,  to 
£1.00  to  £120. 
These  recommen- 
dations have  been 
ahnost  d  isregard  ed . 
The  1899  Foreign 
Office  List  shows 
six  Foreign  Service 
Messengers  ab 
£400,  and  three  at 
£250  ;  four  Home 
Service  Messengers 
£1.')0. 


lettei-s.  But  even  so,  it  does  nut  follow  that 
these  messongei's  are  necessary.  Telegrams 
are  sent  in  cipher  ;  letters  might  be  sent  in 
cipher  also.  True,  this  would  give  a  little 
work  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  "but 
a  cipher  letter  sent  by  post  would  be  stifer 
than  an  open  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  mes- 
senger. Hilt  even  if  we  eontiiine  the  system, 
the  present  scale  of  salaries  is  unnecessary. 
Russian  Foreign  Service  Messengers  get 
about  £100  or  £120  a  year,  and  they  travel 
even  harder  than  do  our  messengers.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  post  of  King's  Messenger 
in  England  is  much  coveted,  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy  men  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
the  work  at  a  very  small  salary.  The 
Royal  Commi^ion  on  Civil  Establishments 
reeonunended  that  the  Foreign  Service 
should  be  recruited  from  officers  on  half-pay 
or  in  receipt  of  pension,  and  the  Home 
Service  from  non  -  commissioned  officers 
in  receipt  of  pension.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  men  of  these  classes  in  the 
prime  of  life  available  for  the  work  ;  from 
among  them  thoronghly  capable  and  trust- 
worthy selections  might  be  made  ;  and, 
in  view  of  their  pensions  and  the 
ample  travelling  allowances,  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  very  small  salaries.  Why 
has  not  the  Royal  Commission's  recom- 
mendation been  acted  upon  ?  One  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  authorities  are  loth 
to  abandon  this  convenient  little  corner  of  the 
lield  of  patronage.  Perhaps  the  House  of 
Commons  will  al^ndon  the  system  altogether. 


at  £200,  and  four  at 


The  work  of  these  messengers  is  to  carry 
confidential  documents  which  it  is  tiiought 
imidvisable  to  transmit  by  post  owing  to 
the  habit  of  foreign  Governments  of  opening 


While  still  upon  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Office  sabiries,  it  inay  be  intorcstiiig  to  make 
a  comparison  with  France.  In  1800,  when 
the  English  Foreign  Office  salary  list  was 
£37,985,  the  French  Foreign  Office  list  only 
reached  £23,844 ;  yet  there  is  no  suggestion 
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tliat.  tlic  I'rencli  S^rvico  is  iiiaderpniie.  IJiii 
ilieii  Ffance  is  not  a  country  wliere  liigii 
Siilaries  are  paid  to  officials.  No  judge  there 
gets  more  tlian  £800  a  year  ;  ours  get 
£5,000.  A  Pencil  Cabinet  Minister  gets 
£1,200 ;  ours  get  from  £2,000  to  £10,000. 

Tlje  Royal  Ooramission  on  Civil  Estab- 
lishments suggested  that  economy,  witliout 
in  any  way  sacrificing  efficiency,  niigiit  be 
made  by  amalgamating  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Diplomatic  Eatablishmenta.  I  need  not 
recapitulate  the  details  of  the  proposed  amal- 
gamation, but  I  may  state  that  the  result  of 


the  sclieme,  though  it  would  have  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  junior  diplomatists,  would 
liave  effected  oooiioniies  througHi  a  reduction 
both  in  the  number  of  these  junior  diplo- 
matists and  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  system  was  based  upon  com- 
plete interchange  and  readier  means  of 
employing  men  wherever  pressure  of  work 
required  it,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  was  also 
expected  iiiat  it  would  give  st-jadier  pro- 
motion and  afford  a  better  opportunity  of 
employing  men  according  to  their  proved 
capacity  wherever  their  services  might  be 
most  useful.  Other  economies  were  also 
comprised  in  the  scheme.  Ne^'erthcless, 
though  the  Commission  reported  almost 
unanimon-.ly  upon  the  subject — there  being 
only  one  dissentient  -the  scheme  has  not 
been  put  in  force,  except  that  an  arrange- 
ment exists  whereby  Foreign  Office  clerk; 
and  Diplomatic  secretaries  may  be  inter- 
changed on  occasion. 

The  Diplomatic  Sebvice. 

The  Diplomatic  Service  itself  is  also  worth 
looking  at,  apart  from  the  question  of  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Foreign  Office.  As 
in  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
England  manges  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 


nations  in  point  of  expense.  The  Eoyal 
Commission  on  Civil  Efitublislimcnts  had 
estimates  prepared  of  the  diplomatic  expend- 
iture of  different  States,  and  they  worked 
out  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

England  .       .       .  £189,583 

France     .       .  161,160 

Russia                      .  147, ^ofi 

Germany  aud  Trussia  .  14o,294: 

Italy       .       .       .  89,290 

Exact  comparisons  are  hard  to  obtain,  and 
when  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  evidence  before 

the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Civil 
Establi-ihmcnts, 
he  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  >'rance,  if 
the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular 
Votes,  cost  of 
buildings,  and  the 
Foreign  Office 
Vote,  were  added 
in  each  case,  the 
result  would  be  a 
slight  excess  in 
expenditure  on  the 
part  of  France.  Nevertheless,  one  Ciuinot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  onr  Diplomatic 
establishments  somehow  manage  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  any  other  country  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  examine  details,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses  are 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Civil  EsUiblish- 
nients  was  by  no  means  untender  or  hyper- 
critical in  dealing  with  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  but  iti  its  Fonrtli  Report  it  was 
obliged  to  rcmai'k  that  It  would  cortaiidy 
appear  from  tiie  ligarcs  that  the  ex])euscs — 
for  iiistiince,  at  Paris — might  bo  reduced  "  ; 
and  it  I'ecommended  a  revision  of  salaries 
and  reduction  of  staff  throughout  the 
Service. 

Much  heed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
paid  to  these  recommendations.  When  tlie 
Commission  reported,  the  Ambassador  at 
Paris  was  getting  £9,000  a  year  ;  he  gets  it 
still.  The  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  got 
£1,000  a  year,  with  £200  rent  allowance  ; 
he  gets  them  still.  The  stsiff  of  Secretaries 
and  third  Secretiiries  has  been  reduced  l>y  a 
few  hundreds,  and  the  Commercial  Attaclte, 
whose  predecessor  received  £l,:-i00  a  year 
and  £200  rent,  in  IHlid,  is  now  reduced  to 
£500  without  rent.  But  the  Siilary  list  does 
not  eshaust  the  expeiigei^  ;i¥b4iltk  are  all 
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rimiid  upon  an  ohiboratc  scale.  As,  however, 
they  are  spread  about  in  different  Votes, 
ifc  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  they 
amount  to. 

Now,  are  these  Paris  expenses,  for  exampie, 
necessary  ?  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  an  authority 
upon  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  particularly 
upon  tlie  Paris  branch,  and  he  told  the 
Hoyal  Commission  that  we  did  not  need  to 
keep  so  lar^e  a  staff  at  Paris,  and  that  with 
retrard  to  tlio  liigh  Anibassadorijd  salary,  the 
apology  for  whicli  ia  the  need  for  nnich 
entertaining,  h«  deoiared  that  "  French 
society  was  so  broken  up  by  political 
divisions  that,  practically  an  Ambassador  at 
Paris  may  do  more  harn:  tiian  good  by  enter- 
taining there."  And  this  criticism  applies 
with  even  more  force  to-day.  Sir  Cnai-les 
Dilke  also  expressed  his  belief  that  in  the 
circumstances  it  did  not  matter  whether 
good  relations  were  kept  up  between  the  two 


lyiiiiistcrs  and  Legations  at  petty  Gorman 
Courts  ?  Berlin  is  quite  sufficient.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  really  any  more  jnstification 
for  representation  at  the  Courts  of  the 
different  German  States  than  thei-c  would 
be  for  representation  in  particular  Stat^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Yet 
Bavaria  has  a  Minister  liesidcjit,  with 
£1,500  a  year  and  £2<)0  rent  ;  Darmstadt 
a  Secretary  of  Legation,  witli  £500  a 
year  and  £200  rent ;  Saxony  a  Minister 
Resident,  with  £950  a  year  and  £200  rent. 
True,  tiie  number  of  these  German  Lega- 
tions has  been  reduced  ;  but  why  keep  up 
these  three  ? 

It  is  not  quite  apparent  why  such  large 
sums  for  outfit  should  bo  allowed  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  When 
an  Ambassador  is  appointed  to  France,  he  is 
allowed  £4,000  for  outfit.  In  the  case  of 
promotion,  £2,800  is  allowed,  and  in  the  case 


countries  through  the  Preiich  rcjH'csentatioii 
here  or  our  representation  at  Piii-is,  and  that 
a  popular  French  Aml)assador  here  would  do 
more  good  than  could  an  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  With  regard  to  Embassies  in 
<:eneral,  Sir  Charles  Uilke  was  of  opinion 
that  tlie  entertjiining  is  excessive,  as  there  is 
no  object  in  eiitei'Uiining  Britisii  sulijects, 
and  tliei'e  are  no  niCiuis  of  securing  that  the 
right,  peiiple  of  iiie  couTitry  to  which  the 
Ambassador  is  accredited  are  entertained. 
"In  most  countries  now.  Society  has  little 
influence  upon  politics,  and  an  Amljassador 
and  Ambassadress  are  naturally  tempted  to 
entertain  people  whom  they  meet  and  whom 
they  like,  rather  than  to  entertain  tlie  people 
who  have  politiail  power,"  Yet  the  system 
thus  criticised  by  Sir  Chai-les  Dilke  twelve 
years  ago  still  remains. 

Then,  not  only  do  we  spend  too  nnicli  upon 
our  Embassies,  but  we  have  too  many 
Embassies.    What  on  earth  is  the  object  of 


of  transfei',  £2,000.  The  Secretary  of 
Embassy  gets  £400,  £280,  and  £200  re- 
spectively. True,  this  is  the  highest  rate 
paid,  though  the  transfer  of  one's  domestic 
establishment  from  London  to  Paris  would, 
one  would  think,  involve  a  li^ss  nutlay  than 
a  transfer  to  (Constantinople.  An  Amliassador 
to  Turkey  gets  £2,000  oulfit  money  on  iirst 
apjtointmoiit,  and  proportiunally  afterwards. 

In  the  case  of  Embassies,  the  allowauce  at 
iiist  a])pointmeut  is  in  no  ciuse  less  tiian 
£2,i)0(t  for  the  Amlxissador  and  £200  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  EnilisKsy.  In  the  case 
of  First-Class  Missions,  such  as  Belgium  and 
Greece,  a  lower  scale  prevails,  but  here  again 
it  rises  to  £2,000  in  the  case  of  the  more 
distant  Missions.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
Second-Class  Missions,  ^viiere  tiie  outfit  scale 
varies  between  £100  for  the  Minister  Ilesi- 
dent  at  the  Saxon  Cou)-t,  to  £1,100  for  the 
IWinisters  to  Mexico  and  the  Argentine.  The 
outfit  allowanceH(jS,JS'ay*li9  ^*teiii&  supposed 
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Ui  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabiiii;^  the  olliciiil 
to  set  up  house  iu  liis  new  pLice  of  residence, 
and  to  pay  his  traveiling  expenses  thither ;  biu 
I  think  it  will  ba  ivgreed  that,  seeing  that 
the  official  goea  to  a  house  the  reception- 
rooms  of  which  are  already  furnished  %  the 
Government,  the  outfit  allowance  does  not 
err  upon  the  side  of  stincriuess.  It  will  also 
))e  a;^'reed  tliat  tiie  method  of  computinj^ 
tile  allowaTicc  leaves  sometliiug  to  be  desired  ; 
for  it  is  computed,  not  according  to  the 
expenses  incun-eG,  but  ].>ro])orttonateiy  to  the 
salary  which  tlie  Minister  is  to  receive  in  his 
new  post.  It  i3  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  one-third  of  bis 
salary  on  appointment. 

A  word  will  also  be  in  season 
regarding  Diplomatic  pensions. 
These  are  a  thing  a[>art  from 
the  pensions  of  Llie  ( 'ivil  Service, 
and  the  reader  who  has  followed 
wiiat  1  iiave  written  about  Civil 
Service  ]>ensions  will  be  sur- 
(iriwed  to  learn  that  the  ("ivil 
Ser\ii;e  s{!itle  lias  not  been 
thoiiglit  good  enough  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  l"o  show 
what  these  pansions  are  like,  let 
nie  transcribe  Section  6  of  the 
Diplomatic  Salaries,  eic,  Act  of 
1R()!). 

The  Treasury,  on  the  re- 
CDiiiin^ndation  of  tiic  Secretary 
of  State,  may  grant  ]>eiisionR 
iliu'ing  life  to  ^lei'.sous  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service 
not  exceeding  the  salary  which 
the  pensioner  may  be  receiving 
at  the  time  that  his  active  em- 
ployment ceases,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  following  amonnts, 
namely : — 

"(I).  £1,700  per  annum  for  a 
hrst-ciass  pension. 
(2).  £1,;UH)  per  annum  for  a 
seuoiid-clites  pension. 

£900  per  annum  for  a 
third-class  pension. 
(4).  £700  per  annum  for  a 
fonrfch-class  pension." 

In  explanation  of  the  above,  it  may  be 
said  thiit  a  first-daas  pension  is  given  to  an 
Ambassador  who  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  three  years  ;  a  second-chias  pension  to  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  IMem'- 
potentiary  on  a  Firsfc-Olass  Mission  who  has 
served  five  years  ;  a  third-class  pension  is 
given  to  the  same  official  on  a  Second-Class 


Mission.  With  regard  to  fourth-class  ]kui- 
sions,  which  are  earned  by  second  and  third 
Secretaries,  they  are  noiv  con)puted  by  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  pension  for  each  year 
that  lias  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  man's 
first  commission  at  one-thirtieth  jmrt  of  the 
last  salary  of  which  he  wtK  in  recei])t  at  the 
time  of  the  pension  being  gi-anted.  This  is 
double  the  rate  granted  in  the  Ci\il  Service, 
and  is  continued  in  spite  of  the  reconmiend- 
ation  of  the  Royal  Coniniission  on  Civil 
Establishments,  that  the  computation  should 
be  by  sixtieths,  and  not  by  thirtieths.  But 


the  whole  scale  and  system  are  scandalously 
high. 

In  Cosc'lustox. 

1  might  Continue.  Hut  tliere  must  be  a 
limit  to  this  reciial,  even  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  lis  a  limit  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
bureaucratic  wa,q|§.y^3 1^  ^g^^y^^^i  instance, 
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discuss  tlie  iiued  for  amalgaumtiiig  the 
Customs  and  lidand  Revenue,  as  well  as  the 
Foreign  and  Diplomatic  Services  ;  for  the 
fusion  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs 
JJepartments  would  not  issue  alone  in  a 
gi-eab  reduction  of  administrative  expend- 
iture; the  abolition  of  the  duplicate  esami- 
nation  and  the  constant  reference  of  small 
points  to  the  two  Boards,  and  of  the  diver- 
gence in  the  revenue  regulations  of  the  two 
Boards,  would  bring  much  saving  of  \voiTy 
and  delay  and  expense  to  the  trading  com- 
munity, * 

I  might  bring  to  your  notice  the  growing 
deficits  in  tiie  Telegraph  Departnient,  com- 
pai'ing  the  year  1871  (when  the  expenditure 
was  57'75  per  cent,  of  the  receipts)  with  the 
year  1901  (when  the  estimated  percentage 
was  110'21),  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
question  whether,  if  by  internal  reform  and 
economy  the  Telegraph  Department  cannot 
make  both  ends  meet,  it  is  right  that  tele- 
graph charges  should  be  so  low  that  the 
general  community  has  to  help  pay  for  the 
telegrams  which  a  part  of  the  community 
sends. 

Or,  to  turn  from  the  waste  of  public 
money  to  the  cognate  subject  of  the  public 
waste  of  ^nivate  money,  I  might  dwell  upon 
the  enormous  and  unnecessary  expendituTC 
involved  in  Private  Bill  legislation,  instancing 


such  facts  as  that  during  the  seven  years 
18D2-1898,  railway  and  other  companies  and 
local  authorities  liad  to  spend  four  and  a  half 
millions  upon  the  promotion  of  their  Bills 
and  their  opposition  to  other  Bills.  Or, 
again,  the  waste  of  private  money  involved 
in  bankruptcy  and  official  liquidators'  ex- 
penses might  also  be  insisted  npoit  in 
connection  with  the  wasteful  system  of  our 
bureaucracy. 

But  we  may  stay  the  recital  ;  for  we  liavc 
seen  already  how  vast  are  the  sums  of  money 
which  are  nuiddled  away  in  the  Government 
service.  Whether  it  be  in  the  coping  witli 
an  emergency  in  the  spending  dejHirtments, 
or  the  contract  system  as  pursued  in  normal 
times,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  organisation 
and  method  of  payment  of  the  Departments 
themselves,  the  same  conclusion  shows  itself 
plainly  and  startlingly — onr  money  is 
wasted. 

Economise  bs.  rigidly  as  we  may,  the 
expenditure  of  this  country  is  liound  to  he 
vast  and  bound  to  grow.  Arrived  now, 
as  we  are,  at  a  period  when  expenditure  is 
adviuicing  by  greater  strides  than  ever  before, 
while  the  profits  from  industry,  owing  to 
severe  and  augmenting  competition,  arc 
dwindling,  the  present  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  for  overhauling  our  entire  system 
of  national  expenditure. 


THE  ARTIST  MAID. 

jj^ER  figure  is  a  true  Chavanncs— 

She  had  a  Whistler  mother ; 
One  of  her  hands  is  Louis  Quinze, 
And  Louis  Seize  the  other. 

Her  smiles  are  Lippi's  in  repose, 

Her  ringlets  Botticelli's; 
Some  of  her  clothes  are  Angelico's, 

And  some  are  her  sister  Nellie's. 

RODERICK  GILL. 
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THE  CHEESE  INDUSTRY  OP  THE  LOWLANDS. 

liY  S.  Ti.  Lewison. 


X  "T  7  H  EEE  Wigtonshire  pierces  the  Mull 
\\  of  Galloway,  a  deep  silence  and 
'  '  sense  of  repose  are  upon  tlic!  land. 
No  railroad  brings  a  freight,  of  busy  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  and  Nortlicrn 
England  ;  the  terminus  of  tlic  lino  is  at 
Stranraer,  some  miles  to  the  north.  Tlie 
cultivation  of  the  fields  bespeaks  a  very  long- 
snstained  period  of  successful  farming,  but 
the  prosperous  farudiouses,  with  their  busy 
eteddings,  are  few  and  far  between.  Here 
and  there  a  stone  cottage  fringes  the  high 
road,  empty  from  dawn  to  dusk  unless  the 
cottar's  **  weans "  are  too  young  to  take 
some  small  share  of  work  in  the  byre,  or 
the  cottar  has  some  ancient  relative  whose 
day  of  active  pursuits  is  past.  From  hill- 
tops on  a  clear  day  the  sea  may  be  seen 
shining  on  either  side,  the  fields  are  full  of 
plovers,  besides  gulls  and  other  sea-birds, 
p;irtieularly  wlien  the  ploughman  is  at  work, 
and  worms  or  grubs  are  making  fclieir  brief 
and  dangerous  acquaintance  with  the  light. 

The  invigorating  air,  the  smiling  fields 
and  prosperous  farms  suggest  Ax'cadia,  and, 


indeed,  this  region  is  one  wherein  "the 
labouring  swain"  is  cheered  by  good  health, 
pleasant  occupation,  and  a  fair  wage.  For 
the  willing  man  tliere  is  abundant  work  ; 

i  ndecd,  labour  is  not  f  ou  nd  roiwl  i  ly. 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  old  wives  of 
"Wigtonshire  tell  me,  there  was  an  Irish 
invasion  of  Galloway.  The  sons  of  the 
" disthressf ui  conuthry  "  came  over  in  large 
numbers,  thinking  they  had  found  a  Canaan 
overflowing  with  work  and  whisky.  The 
landowners  appointed  men  to  collect  these, 
unwelcome  immigrants  together  and  return 
them,  carriage  paid,  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Some  few,  having  means  of  support,  sur- 
vived the  process  of  collection  and  stayed 
on  unmolested,  to  intermarry  with  the  how- 
land  women,  without  noticeable  bftiiefit  to 
themselves  or  Gallow^ay.  To-day  the  traveller 
sees  many  a  cottage  whose  tenants  seem  more 
Irish  than  Scotch.  The  bare-footed,- bright- 
eyed,  impudent  children  have  more  in 
com  mon  with  the  Emerald  Isle  than  the 
band  o'  Cakes.  I  have  been  told  they 
inherit  the  vices  of  both  parents  without  the 
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virtues  of  either,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  mere 
prejudice. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  chief  industry 
of  the  district.  Comparatively  little  grain 
ia  raised,  and  the  preference  is  for  oals 
rather  than  wheat.  In  every  direction 
large  herds  of  cows  are  feeding,  Aldenieys 
and  Ayrshires  being  the  predominant  breeds. 
In  smaller  fields,  hedijcil  wit.b  stone  dykes, 
the  bulls   graze  by  llu■Ill>^t!l\"ns  at  certain 


SBEisons  of  the  year,  and  the  stroller  is  well 
advised  to  give  these  fields  a  wide  berth.  If 
he  meet  one,  let  him  stay  no  longer  than 
is  nece^ary,  for  in  this  case  the  value  of 
discretion  is  not  easily  overestimated,  and 
few  of  the  farmers  would  care  to  face  their 
own  bulla. 

Dairy  farming  goes  on  all  tlie  year  round 
in  this  district,  and  cheese  making  is  carried 
on  from  Marcli  to  November  on  many  farm 


premises.  In  tlie  depths  of  the  winter,  when 
milk  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  cheese- 
making  could  hai^dly  be  carried  on  at  a 
profit,  the  farmers  send  theiv  milk  in  carts 
to  the  nearest  town  that  boasts  a  creamery. 
The  finest  cherae  is,  of  course,  the  home- 
made. On  the  farms,  machinery  is  suificieut 
without  being  too  much  in  evidence ;  an 
individual  attention  is  bestowed  upon  each 
process  that  is  an  effective  guarantee  of 
good  result.  More- 
over, competition  is 
keen  though  it  is 
never  bitter;  every 
farmer  seeks  to 
excel  his  neighbour, 
but  more  on  ac- 
count of  pride  than 
necessity,  and  a 
really  clever  cheese- 
maker  cim  be  sure 
of  a  good  and 
pet'inaiicnt  posi- 
tion. The  distaTice 
between  the  farms 
and  the  nearest 
railway-stations 
keeps  prices  down 
by  limiting  the 
markets,  and  yet 
good  profits  are  to 
be  made.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  with 
the  advent  of  a 
light  railway — and 
it  may  be  men- 
tioned tiiat  the 
district  has  long 
sought  to  obtain 
one  —  prices  will 
rise  and  quality 
will  deteriorate ; 
suffice  it  that  at 
prraent  the  cheeses 
made  are  the  finest 
of  their  kind,  and 
the  simple  method 
of  theii'  manufac- 
ture, while  full  of 
interest,  is  yet  so  simple  that  the  most  casual 
observer  may  follow  the  process  without  any 
difficulty. 

To  study  the  method  satisfactorily  from 
start  to  finish,  let  ns  come  out  into  the 
meadows  in  late  afternoon  and  see  the  cows 
driven  to  the  byres.    The  word  "  driven  "  is 

not  used  fairly  in  this  connection,  for  so 
soon  as  the  cows  see  their  keepers  they 
cease  from  their  pleasajit  labours  and  turn 
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"  Tliu  road  tu  tlie  byre  is  an  lull       tljc  ciittli'  tliat  nntliiiig  can  pHss." 


readily  Ujwards  liouie.  From  most  distant 
fields  they  come.  Some  of  tlie  big  farms 
esterid  over  thousands  of  acres,  and  the 
way  is  lonj:  from  home  to  nieiidow.  At 
length  tlie  ruad  to  the  byre  is  so  full  of 
the  cattle  that  nothing  can  pass.  They 
reach  theii*  appointed  places,  and  tlie  milk- 
ing commences.  One  milker  can  attend  to 
ten  cows,  fuid  some  of  the  herds  number 
three  hundred  or  more.  When  the  pails 
ai'o  filled,  they  are  taken  from  the  stalls  to 
the  range  of  low  outbuildings  and  emptied 
into  one  of  the  huge  zinc  vats  in  the  middle 
room.  On  the  one  side  of  this  room  is  the 
engine-house,  on  the  other  the  pressing- 
room  ;  above  are  the  stores  where  a  cheese 
matures.  The  zinc  bath  or  vat  is  heated  by 
a  hot-water  tank  beneath  it  served  directly 
by  the  engine,  and  can  be  moved  from  side 
to  side  by  means  of  a  graduated  lever. 
When  the  evening  milk  is  in,  work  is  over 
for  the  night. 

At  half-past  five,  or  even  earlier,  on  the 
following  morning  tasks  are  resumed,  the 
boiler's  stove  is  iigiited,  the  place  is  wasiicd 
from  end  to  end,  and  then,  before  the  morn- 
ing's milk  is  put  in,  the  cream  is  taken  from 
the  night's  supply.  So  soon  as  the  dairy 
workers  Iiave  brought  in  their  well-tilled 
pails,  and  the  contents  of  the  vats  have  been 
doubled,  the  night's  cream,  which  has  been 
heated  that  it  may  offer  no  resistance  to  the 


action  of  the  rennet,  is  restored,  and  the  hot- 
water  tanks  beneath  the  milk  heat  the  whole 
bulk  to  the  temperature  re([uired  f<ir  the 
addition  of  rennet  and  colouring  matter. 
Let  me  say  a  word  about  colouring  cheese. 
"  It  is  poisonous  stuff,"  said  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturei"S  in  the  <Iistriet  when  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  and  thought 
about  the  subject.  "Good  cheese  is  almost 
white  ;  if  consumers  will  insist  upon  having 
a  buttercup  yellow^  we  oblige  them."  In 
the  small  quantity  used,  the  coloui'ing  matter 
can  do  no  barm  to  anybody,  and  yet  the 
man  who  makes  a  fine  Cheddar  is  very  sorry 
to  put  anything  into  it  that  savours  of 
adulteration,  particularly  since  it  is  not  even 
a  healthy  addition.  I  was  reminded  of  some 
statements  made  to  me  in  the  summer  by  a 
miller  in  the  Sotith  of  England.  '■  People 
will  have  white  bread,"  he  said,  "  and  so  I 
have  to  take  what  is  best  in  the  grain  and 
throw  it  away."  Pure  Cheddar  cheese  should 
be  white,  and  pure  bread  should  be  brown  ; 
unhappily,  the  fiat  of  the  man  in  the  street 
iias  gone  forth— he  will  have  his  cheese 
yellow  and  his  bread  white.  He  pays  his 
money  and  has  the  right  to  choose  his 
goods  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  this  choice  is  not  a 
wiser  one.  When  the  eheesemaker  is  pre- 
paring Cheddar  for  his  home  consuniption  or 
for  friends,  be  sure  he  does  not  introduce 
any  colouring  matter.  r^,^,^\^ 
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"We  left  the  rennet  in  the  warm  milk,  and 
while  we  have  been  discussing  adulteration, 
the  chemical  action  has  separated  it  into 
cui-ds  and  whey.  After  a  time  the  curd  is 
cat  with  an  in- 
strument that 
wotild  pass  in  a 
crowd  for  a  gar- 
den rake's  Hrgt 
cousin.  The 
liiuidle  is  short 
and  the  teeth  are 
close  together. 
Tiie  cnttmg  is 
done  very  regu- 
larly and  com- 
pletely through 
the  length  and 
breadth  of  the 
onrd,  wliieli  is 
now  reduced  to 
jiioces  t!ie  size  of 
u  split  jiefi.  While 
the  curd  is  c\it 
up  ill  the  whey, 
and  the  even 
temperature  is 
maintained  by  the 
hot-water  tank, 
chemical  action  is 
deciding  the  fate 
of  the  cheese. 
At  a  certain  mo- 
ment it  will  be 
ready  for  treat- 
ment, and  when 
the  moment 
comes  roiind, 

there  must  be  no  delay.  Anticipate  it  by 
five  minutes,  and  ymir  cheese  is  not  worth 
moulding  ;  pass  the  moment  by  even  a  short 
time,  and  you  have  another  case  of  labour 
lost.  There  are  a  few  mechanical  ways  of 
linding  out,  but  the  finest  Cheddar  cheeses 
are  made  by  the  men  who  have  an  instinct 
for  the  right  moment  and  do  not  err  in 
their  judgment  once  in  a  score  of  times. 
One  of  the  devices  of  the  unskilled  is  rather 
curious.  A  poker  or  piece  of  iron  is  heated 
in  the  stove  until  it  has  all  the  heat  that 
can  come  without  cliange  of  colour.  A 
piece  of  the  cheese  curd  is  taken  from  the 
vat,  squeezed  nearly  dry,  then  put  lightly 
upon  the  iron  and  quickly  yet  carefully 
witlidrawn.  If  it  leaves  on  the  iron  tiny 
downy  threads  like  very  fine  wool,  the 
curd  is  ready  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
leaves  comparatively  thick  threads,  the  time 
for  further  development  has  not  arrived. 


Between  the  addition  of  the  rennet,  the 
raking  of  the  curd,  and  its  removal,  some 
hours  must  elapse,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  contents  of  the  vat   are  vigorously 


stirred.  The  curd  has  a  faint  odour,  which 
is  not  altogether  atti-active,  at  this  period  of 
the  proceedings. 

At  last  the  master  gives  the  word,  a  tap 
is  turned  by  the  side  of  the  vat,  and  the 
whey  runs  down  through  a  stniiuer  into  long 
pipes  that  reach  to  a  big  trough  !it  the  far 
end  of  the  byre.  Beyond  tliis  trough  is 
the  piggery,  a  long  lane  with  low,  rain- 
proof sheds  on  either  side.  Within  these 
sheds  the  pigs  lie  at  their  ease,  enjoying 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 
Theirs  is  a  warm  house,  and  on  the  whey 
and  barley-meal  they  thrive,  very  princes 
among  their  people.  When  they  were  first 
brought  in  from  the  fields,  much  exer- 
cise and  a  moderate  diet  had  made  them 
spare  and  thin.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
In  the  lotus  land  of  the  piggery  they  are 
■'resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of" 
—  well,  not  asphodely—but    cipau  straw ; 
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in  imagination  one  hears  theui  adapting 

Tennyson  soniewliat  in  this  strain — 

"Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  tban  toil,  the 

straw 

Thiiii  rooting  in  the  rootless  fields  that  stretch  along 
the  shore, 

0  reat  ye,  rasher  spirits,  we  will  not  wander  more." 

And  they  do  not  wander.  By  the  time 
the  clieesemiikint;^  is  over  for  tlie  year,  they 
are  incapable  of  wanderin<^ ;  their  weight 
runs  round  ahout  three  hundred  pouTids,  they 
are  wortli  £5  apiece  wlien  they  are  taken  in 
carts  to  the  bourn  from  which  a  pig  only 
returns  iu  the  form  of  pork.  So  that  tlicir 
end  be  brief,  though  painful,  they  have  small 
reason  to  grieve.  So  happy  is  their  lot  that 
when  a  stranger  passes  their  sties,  they  look 


A  CORNER  OF  A  I>AtRT. 


up  with  kindly  contempt,  as  though  to  say  : 
"  Why  had  he  not  the  sense  to  be  born  a 

pig  ?  " 

Leaving  the  pigs  literally  shining  with 
contentment  and  good  living,  let  us  return 


to  wliere  tlie  thick  white  or  yellow  curd  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  last  of  the 
whey  has  run  off,  and  the  curd  is  now  lifted 
out  on  to  a  perforated  table  covered  with 
cloths.  Once  in  place  and  thoroughly  en- 
i"eloped  in  the  cloth,  heavy  weights  are  put 
upon  the  curd,  which  yields  more  whey  and 
quickly  becomes  a  solid  cake.  No  more 
concessions  in  the  matter  of  whey  being 
possible,  in  spite  of  pT'cssure,  tlie  powers  that 
bo  do  not  disturb  it  for  some  few  hours, 
though  the  poor  curd  has  soon  to  atone  for 
its  brief  and  well-earned  period  of  repose. 
A  pitiless  machine  of  the  coffee-grinder 
family  has  been  requisitioned  for  active 
service,  the  power  of  steam  diverted  from  the 
tank  sets  the  teeth  of  the  new  instrument  in 
rotation.  When  all  is  ready,  a 
slab  of  the  curd  is  cut  and  put 
into  the  machine,  to  be  broken 
and  twisted  out  of  shape  and 
reduced  to  fragments.  Slab 
folloivs  slab  until  all  the  curd  is 
broken  up,  dry  at  last.  This  is 
the  milling  process,  and  the 
philologist  may  decide  at  his 
leisure  whether  the  term  by 
which  old-time  pnze-fights  were 
known  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  word.  Certsiinly  the  "mill" 
patronised  by  our  grandparents 
and  their  fathers  meted  out  a 
very  similar  treatment  to  the 
heroes  of  the  ring  who  took 
]>art  in  it. 

Having  assaulted  and  bat- 
tered the  curd,  the  machine  is 
withdrawn  and  its  victim  is 
treated  with  salt,  possibly  as  a 
restorative,  more  probably  for 
fiavouring  purposes.  By  this 
time  the  curd  is  cheese,  and 
under  this  name  undergoes  the 
last  great  torment.  It  is  taken 
fragment  by  fragment  and 
pressed  into  a  mould.  The  size 
of  the  moulds  varies  ;  some  are 
for  ten-poniid  cheeses,  otliers 
will  turn  out  a  giant  capable  of 
Uiriiing  the  sailc  at  more  than 
a  liundredweiglit.  When  the 
hands  have  exhausted  their 
persuasion,  another  machine 
with  a  strong  lever  is  called 
into  action,  and  then  the  poor  cheese  has  the 
experience  vouchsafed  to  mortals  who  sought 
the  gallery  of  the  Opera  ou  a  Fatti  night, 
when  the  great  singer  was  in  her  prime. 
The  pressure  bqi|^y^r^iiio,xeA^^,la8t,  the 
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cheese  is  taken  from  the  mould  wrapped  in 
bandages  and  raised  by  machinery  to  the 
store-rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  pnfc  on  a 
ledge,  and  left  there  to  ripen.  Twice  a  day 
it  is  turned,  and  the  turning:  is  a  delicate 
operation,  accomplished  with  ease  by  a  man 
of  moderate  stren'Z'th  who  nnderetands  the 
trick,  and  quickly  tiring  the  novice  who 
relies  upon  brute  force.  Some  farms  have 
reversible  stands  for  the  cheeses,  and  the 
workers  have  but  to  turn  a  lever. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  young  cheese  is 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  country  dwellers,  who 
understand  the  quality  and  value  of  the  food, 
eat  it  iu  quantities  that  would  surprise  the 
man  from  the  South.  In  about  three  months 
a  cheese  is  ready  for  the  market,  though 
many  people  prefer  a  Cheddar  that  has 
enjoyed  one,  two,  or  even  three  years'  repose 
in  the  storajje-lofts.  There  is  a  long  journey, 
often  ton  miles  or  more  in  length,  before  Uie 
cheeses  reacli  the  railroad,  and,  once  arrived 
there,  they  are  no  more  than  units  in  tlie 
vast  sutn  of  British  produce  that  tj'avek  up 
or  down  the  highways  of  commerce.  the 
time  their  destination  is  reached,  the  interest 
is  over.  The  making  of  Cheddar  cheeses  in 
this  wild  quarter  of  Galloway  derives  its 
attraction  from  the  sun-onndingsand  associa- 
tions. The  life  is  almost  an  ideal  one  for 
the  farmer  who  owns  the  cheese  and  the 
landowners  to  whom  tlie  farms  belon^^  as 
well  SIS  to  the  hninblest  of  the  asriidtauts 
whose  duty  is  to  tend  the  cows  or  scrub  the 
dairy  utensils.  The  air  is  strong  and 
invigorating,  the  great  extent  of  the  farm 
lands  makes  exercise  universal,  the  necessities 
of  life  are  not  dear,  the  work  is  thoroughly 
healthy. 

In  one  of  his  Oxfoi-d  Lectures,  delivered 
thirty  years  ago,  John  Raskin  observed,  with 
the  complete  assurance  that  marks  most  of 
his  utterances,  that  uo  race  of  men  bred  in 
the  country,  far  from  cities,  ever  enjoys 
lau(lscn]ie,  and  that  a  peasant  cannot  sec  the 
beauLy  of  cattie.  If  he  is  right— I  cannot 
recall  the  proof  of  the  statement— the  people 
of  Wigtonshire  are  to  be  pitied,  for  the 
charm  of  their  landscapes  is  exquisite,  and 
the  cattle  are  very  beautiful.  Some  refnta- 
tion  of  Mr.  Buskin's  statement  is  to  be 


found  in  the  delight  that  the  natives  take  in 
their  surroundings  and  their  reluctance  to  go 
into  the  towns,  even  when  residence  in  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than 
necessity. 

It  is  likely  that  the  fiiu^st  of  all  Cheddar 
cheeses  come  from  (ialloway,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  can  have  no  effect  upon 
production,  which  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  dL'vefopment  possible  while  no  rail- 
way is  at  hand  to  aid.  The  value  of  the 
stock-in-trade  at  some  few  of  the  farms  must 
run  into  five  figures,  and  the  industry  gives 
employment  to  all  the  population  of  the 
district,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  few  who 
prefer  loafing  or  poaching.  It  is  unlikely 
that  many  of  the  people  are  loafers,  for  the 
traditions  of  hard  work  are  strong  in  the 
land :  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  t^upposed 
that  poaching  supplements  tlie  staple  industry 
of  the  district,  for  the  laud  abounds  in  fur 
and  feather,  and  is  the  centre  of  two  or 
i.liree  wpoi-ting  estates.  The  farmers  pay 
considerable  rents,  for  if  the  land  is  not  so 
highly  priced  as  that  of  Haddingtonshire 
and  the  Lowthians,  it  fetches  several  times  as 
much  as  arable  land  in  Esses  and  some  few 
parts  of  our  remaining  Eastern  Counties. 
W^es,  too,  are  higher  than  in  the  South, 
and  farm  labourers  in  Wigtonshire  would 
laugh  to  scorn  tlie  weekly  sum  that  is 
accepted  in  our  Home  Counties.  Pure  milk 
costs  no  more  than  fivepence  a  gallon,  but 
the  eheesemaker  gets  little  more  for  his 
goods  than  half  the  sum  the  retail  purchaser 
pays  ou  purchasing  a  few  pounds,  so  the 
cheapness  of  the  milk  is  rather  discounted. 
If  a  man  makes  good  cheeses  and  cannot  sell 
them,  they  decrease  in  weight  but  improve 
in  quality  ;  and  this  happy  circumstance  adds 
largely  to  the  independence  of  the  fai-mer 
who  has  a  respectable  deposit  at  his  hauk. 
Finally,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  no 
mystery  exists  concerning  the  methods  of 
manufacture  ;  a  stranger  interested  iu  tiie 
])rocess  would  be  permitted  to  see  it,  the  only 
keen  competition  being  apparent  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  agricultural  show, 
when  the  Cheddar-makers  assemble  in  their 
might  and  offer  the  finest  fruits  of  their  skill 
for  the  consideratioa  of  the  judges 
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By  B.  a. 

TO  the  rule  that  we  uttdervahie  what 
comes  to  us  free  of  expense,  there  is 
an  exception  in  the  Ciise  of  relatives, 
and  Mr.  Tyrell  never  thought  better  of  his 
wife's  bi'otlier  than  when  advised  that  he 
was  returning  home  by  P.  and  O.  steamer  at 
his  own  cliai'ges.  In  the  past,  Richard 
Stoneman  had  often  tallied  of  returning  to 
England,  but  always  with  the  proviso  that 
his  brotlier-iii-law  slionld  furnish  the  means. 
On  receiving  one  of  these  appeals,  Mr.  Tyrell 
would  reply  in  a  strain  of  optimism  that 
must  have  come  to  the  exile  like  a  breath  of 
ozone  -  so  sanguine  was  the  writer  that  if 
Dick  but  remained  in  Australia,  his  eventual 
success  was  assured.  This  periodical  encour- 
agement, combined  \vi(,h  the  absence  of 
remittances,  liad  liad  much  to  do  with  keeping 
Stoneman  in  t!ie  Antipodes. 

And  now  the  news  came  that  Dick  (poor 
Dick  !  as  they  had  been  wont  to  call  him)  had 
made  money  and  was  coming  home  to  spend 
it.  Mr.  Tyrell  was  honestly  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  he  had  never  had  any  complaint  to  urge 
against  his  wife's  brother  beyond  chronic 
hard-uppislmess,  but  he  expressed  rather 
more  surprise  tJian  was  consistent  with  his 
prophecies. 

'"How  your  brother  can  liave  made  the 
money,"  he  said  to  his  wife  at  the  breakfast 
table,  "  I  cannot  imagine,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  inquii-e." 

It  was  in  his  mind  that  Dick  must  have 
engaged  in  some  i-eckless  speculation,  justified 
neither  by  his  means  nor  by  the  information 
before  him  when  he  made  the  plunge.  But 
the  boys  could  not  read  their  father's 
thoughts,  and  Walter  put  the  darkest  inter- 
pretation upon  the  speech.  He  did  not 
really,  but  it  thrilled  him  to  think  that  the 
words  would  bear  such  a  reading.  After 
breakfast  he  drew  Claude  on  one  side. 

"  You  heard  what,  the  Pater  said  ;  you 
know,  I  suppose.  Low  money  is  made  in 
Australia  ? " 

"  Cattle  and  wool,"  said  Claude  slowly, 
"  and  gold.  Oh,  Walter  !  might  Uucle  Dick 
have  been  a  gold-digger  ?  " 

'*  No,"  said  Walter,  *'  he  mightn't,  or  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  inquire. 
It  is  something  that  is  a  great  disgrace  to  us" 


CLARKE. 

(he  looked  as  little  like  one  conscious  of 
disgrace  as  might  be)  — "  it  is  bnshrangiug." 

"  Oh,  rats  ! said  Claude. 

'•  U'by  rats  ?  Tljere  are  such  people  as 
bnfiliraji!^ers,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bub  hoys  like  us  don't  have  bush- 
rangers for  uncles." 

"That  is  just  where  yon  are  jolly  w^ell 
wrong.  Some  bushrangers  come  from  better 
familiffi  than  oni"s.  There  is  a  story  that 
ran  in  S'tft  Tilings ;  the  hero  is  called 
Lieutenant  Limelight.  He  had  lived  in  an 
ancestral  home  until  he  was  ousted  by  a 
scheming  cousin  called  Jasper.  It  was  this, 
and  otiier  things,  that  made  him  Lake  up 
busliranging." 

"  Well,  I  am  certain  we  couldn't  have  an 
uncle  a  buslimnger." 

"  Why  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  am  certain.  You 
can't  stuff  me  up.  You  can  stuff  yourself 
up  if  you  like." 

"  Cheeky  kid  ! "  said  Walter.  "  If  you  got 
what  you  deserved,  I  should  smack  your 
head." 

But  this  part  of  a  brother's  duty  went 

undischarged,  the  only  result  of  the  discus- 
sion being  that  Walter,  in  sheer  obstinacy, 
began  to  fancy  that  there  really  might  be 
something  in  his  theory — a  bare  possibility  of 
truth,  at  any  rate. 

In  duo  season  Uncle  Dick  arrived,  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  in  his  best 
clothes.  He  might  have  been  on  his  way  to 
a  garden  party.  Unlike  the  Tyrell  men,  who 
looked  best  in  overcoats,  he  could  wear 
clothes,  and  his  nephews'  first  judgment  was 
that  here  was  a  relation  who  would  do  them 
credit.  The  boys  went  to  a  City  school, 
travelling  to  and  fro  by  train,  and  tlie 
tragedies  of  their  li\es  occurred  when 
relations  or  family  friends  blundered  into 
compartments  wherein  they  were  riding  with 
their  schoolfellows.  Max  was  particularly 
exigent  iii  the  matter  of  relativts  ;  indeed,  in 
the  whole  circle  there  was  not  one  that 
reached  his  standard.  Some  were  ugly,  or 
of  too  generous  build,  while  those  of  credit- 
able physique  broke  down  on  the  point  of 
costume,  for  it  is  a  straij^iaet^hh^ however 
contentedly  slo\4^flf*&^ld'^35r)r  himself, 
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he  cannot  look  his  fellows  in  their  grubby 
little  faces  if  convicted  of  owning  an  adult 
relative  guilty  in  dress  of  the  most  trifling 
solecism.    Knowiiif^   that   he    would  be 

expected  to  take  his  uncle  about,  Mas 
had  anticipated  liis  arrival  with  some 
dismay.  Coming  from  the  Colonies,  it  was 
likely  that  the  visitor  would  dress  uncon- 
ventionally. Max  was  not  disposed  to 
condemn  him  for  this,  but  he  doubted  if  he 
could  persuade  his  schoolfellows  to  take  the 
same  tolerant  view.  He  made  the  attempt, 
however,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes. 
In  a  Colonial  the  boys  thought  this  free-and- 
easiness  characteristic  and  praiseworthy. 

"  I  dare  say  Uncle  Dick  won't  ever  wear 
decent  hats  or  gloves." 

■'  And  why  should  he  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Max,  anxious  whilst  bis 
friends  were  in  tliis  complacent  mood  to  get 
them  committed  irrevocably,  "perhaps  he 
won't  even  wear  a  collar." 

"That  is  the  sort  of  man  Phigland  wants." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Max,  "lie  may  not  be 
quite  so  clean  as  some  of  your  uncles." 

He  was  relieved  to  find  that  even  this 
trait  would  be  counted  for  righteousness. 
The  modern  craze  for  washing  conld  so 
easily  be  overdone.  Mas  breathed  more 
freely.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  in 
slovenliness  his  uncle  could  go  beyond  what 
had  been  thiis  condoned  in  advance.  But 
the  boys  did  more.  They  made  a  iiero  of 
tiie  unknown,  and  Tj-rell's  uncle  became  a 
type  to  tliem  of  all  that  was  freest  and  b^t 
in  Colonial  manhood. 

"  That  would  not  suit  Tyrell's  uncle," 
they  would  say,  when  they  saw  a  man  over- 
dressed. 

They  wanted  to  hear  how  such  an  ideal 
being  earned  his  bread.  Max  kept  to 
generalities.  Riding  about  the  bush  in 
stained  riding-breeches  and  a  flannel  shirt 
seemed  the  principal  thing.  If  lie  had 
suggested  a  bank  or  an  office,  his  school- 
fellows would  have  lynched  him. 

Until  he  saw  his  uncle.  Max  did  not 
realise  how  he  had  allowed  the  legend  to 
grow.  Now  he  saw  it  in  a  flash,  and  the 
ridicule  he  must  suffer  when  the  boys 
learned  that  it  had  no  foundation.  He 
would  keep  the  truth  from  them  if  he  could, 
but  even  at  that  it  was  maddening  to  think 
that  the  irreproachable  had  arrived,  the 
relation  he  had  been  seeking  for  years,  and 
that,  owing  to  his  own  foolish  tongue,  the 
pastgon  must  be  concealed  like  an  over-stout 
aiint. 

"  Walter,  loo,  was  vexed -with' Ms  uncle,  Vut 


for  another  reason.  He  had  looked  for  a 
"dude,"  with  an  absurd  eyeglass,  who  said 
"  vewy,"  and  was  scared  by  horses,  dogs,  and 
firearms,  for  it  was  under  such  disguise  that 
"  Lieutenant  Limelight  "  had  been  wont  to 
hide  his  terrifying  personality.  But  this  was 
forgotten  in  the  surprise  of  hearing  his 
belief  confirmed — it  was  eliaractcrisfcic  of 
Walter  to  be  surprised  when  this  liappened. 

"You  have  not  told  us  yet,  Dick,  how  you 
made  your  money  ?  "  stiid  Mre.  Tyrell. 

Her  brother  evaded  the  question,  but  a 
duller  boy  than  Walter  Tyrell  would  have 
noticed  his  embarrassment. 

"In  8oft  Things;''  said  Walter,  "there 
is  a  piece  called  '  Fifty  AVays  of  Making  a 
Fortune  in  the  Colonies.'  " 

Mr.  Stoneman  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"  And  how  long  liave  you  been  a  reader  of 
Soft  Thinf/s  ? he  asked. 

"  I  began  when  '  Lieutenant  Limelight, 
tho  Australian  Dnval'  started." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  man,  "  that  would  be  about 
a  year  ago." 

He  looked  at  W^alter  fixedly.  Not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  moved,  but  tlie  boy  felt  his  uncle 
was  demanding  a  private  interview.  He 
followed  him  to  the  spare  bedroom. 

The  man  closed  tlie  door. 

"  And  so  you  read  Soft  Things,  and  know 
how  1  made  my  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Walter  nervously.  Down- 
stiiirs  seemed  very  far  away. 

"  And  was  it  one  of  the  fifty  ways  ?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  In  another  part  of  the  paper,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  only  one  that  read  it,"  said 
Walter,  "  and  I  won't  tell  anyone." 

"  That's  a  good  little  chap.  Of  course,  it 
doesn't  i-eally  matter  ;  I  have  done  nothing 
to  be  asliamed  of,  hut  T  would  sooner  that 
yor.r  fatiier  and  mother  did  not  know." 

On  thinking  them  over,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  uncle's  remarks  that  Walter  did 
not  like.  The  assertion  that  there  w^as 
nothing  in  his  calling  for  regret  was  con- 
trary to  the  iicst  traditions.  All  the  outlaws 
he  had  read  about,  from  "  Lieutenant  Lime- 
light "  downwards,  had  been  wont  to  refer  to 
their  crimes  sadly,  relating  them,  on  occasion, 
in  detail,  with  gusto  tempered  by  remorse. 
There  are  stories  that  glorify  crime,  penny 
dreadfuls  and  the  like,  but  Walter  had  never 
read  such.  His  knowledge  was  all  derived 
from  tales  of  good  moral  tone,  by  authors 
of  standing,  printed  (wlicn  in  book  form) 
upon  good  paper,  wherein  right  is  right  and 
wr<mg  is  wrong,, and  no  excuse  js  accepted 
for  criming  coura^  mriess  theiDefpetratbr. 
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has  been  ruined  by  a  sleek  rascal,  or  some 
heartless  woman  has  jilted  him,  thus  depriving 
him  of  faith  iu  humanity  and  releasing  him 
from  all  moral  obligations.  And  even  then, 
80  hyper-self -critical  are  fine  minds,  these 
romantic  scoundrels  were  not  free  from 
remorse.  Bnt  Uncle  Dick  was  without  this 
noble  trait.    Might  it  be  that  he  was  a 


"Downstairs  Beeiiied  very  far  away. 


criminal  of  another  chiss,  just  simply  a 
bad  man,  with  no  justificafcion  for  his  mis- 
doings ? 

Walter  devoted  himself  to  solving  this 
problem.  He  tried  his  uncle  at  various 
times  on  the  subject  of  women,  but  could 
evoke  no  outbursts  of  hate  and  scorn. 
Dreadful  to  relate,  Richard  Stoneman  seemed 
to  think  rather  highly  of  women.    The  boy 


was  disappointed,  but  he  gave  his  uncle 
another  chance. 

"  Don't  yon  hate  society,  uncle  ? "  he 
asked.  No,  the  man  was  rather  partial  to 
society,  liked  going  to  dances  and  tennis 
parties  particularly. 

"  Oh,  1  don't  moan  that  quite.    What  I 
mean  is,  don't  you  long  to  be  revenged  upon 
society  —  to  do  it  all  the 
injury  possible  ?  " 

Far  from  this,  Uncle 
Dick's  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  society  were  kindly. 
He  would  like  before  he 
died  to  have  done  it  some 
benefit. 

But  there  was  worse  be- 
hind. Dick  Stoneman,  in 
the  boy's  presence,  wiis  talk- 
ing to  their  father  about  a 
MelI)ourne  banker,  noted  for 
his  munificence  to  public 
charities.  Stoneman's  small 
savings  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  and  when,  being 
down  on  his  luck,  he  had 
had  to  draw  out  his  last 
sovereign,  the  great  man 
had  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  him,  and  had  saved 
him  from  despair,  acting 
throughout  with  a  gener- 
osity and  a  delicacy  that 
could  not  be  mentioned 
without  a  catch  in  the  voice. 

"  And  I  believe,"  said 
Dick  Stoneman,  "  there  are 
many  others  hke  him  in  the 
world." 

Walter  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  uncle, 
with  this  unimpaired  faith 
in  humanity,  must  Iw  an 
exceptionallybadman.  AVhat 
reason  was  there  for  not 
classing  his  robberies  with 
acts  of  dishonesty  ?  The 
boy  could  see  none,  or  for 
regarding  the  money  so 
acquired  as  anything  but 
stolen  property.  This  conclusion  necessi- 
tated the  return  of  some  not  inconsiderable 
tips.  The  young  moralist  did  not  shrink. 
He  bought  a  postal  order  for  the  amount 
they  totalled,  and  sent  this  to  his  uncle 
anonymously. 

"  From  a  friend  who  warns  you  not  to 
return  to  the  old  haunts,"  was  printed  upon 
the,accompaayiB(L^eet\Qfiii>QteMijer. 
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Richard  Stoneman  was  completely  mystified. 

Having  a  criminal  relative  was  less 
of  an  twvanfcage  than  one  would  have 
thought ;  and  as  Walter  became  fond  of 
his  uncle,  he  felt  more  keenly  the  peril  of  his 
position.  In  dreams  ho  used  to  see  him 
handcuffed  and  -led  away.  Bub  this  cata- 
strophe should  not  happen  for  lack  of  local 
knowledge.  Persistently  but  unobtrusively 
he  vi-AB  preparing  the  man  for  the  evil  day. 
In  this  he  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Dick  showed  a  preference  for  his  society, 
mentally  associating  Mas  with  dull  walks, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  elder  boy  kept  him 
to  back  streets,  where  there  was  small  likeli- 
hood of  their  meeting  the  fellows.  Walter 
was  more  cathohc.  Byways  must  be  in- 
vestigated if  one  was  to  know  now  how  to 
bafHe  a  hue  and  cry,  but  great  thoroughfares 
had  their  uses  also.  Particularly  was  AValter 
careful  to  point  out  the  big  shops  that  Jtad 
entrances  in  two  streets,  and  to  show  how 
these  might  be  used  for  shaking  off  a  spy. 
Starting  for  a  walk,  he  liked  to  do  so  by  the 
back  gai'den,  and  then  down  the  little  lane, 
and  he  made  his  uncle  observe  how  by 
trespassing  across  a  strip  of  nursery  garden 
one  could  reach  the  Heath,  a  splendid  means 
of  escape  supposing  the  police  had  come  for 
one  by  the  front  door. 

Mr.  Stoneman  thought  that  his  nephew's 
mind  must  be  unsettled  by  bad  boo^,  and 
he  tried  to  give  him  juster  ideas. 

*'  You  talk  about  nothing  but  escaping 
from  the  police.  Are  you  thinking  of 
becoming  a  thief  r*  " 

Walter  saw  a  chance  of  driving  home  a 
moral. 

"  Thieves,"  he  said,  "  are  no  worse  than 
bushrangers." 

"  Bushrangers  !  I  can  tell  you  something 
about  them.  They  are  the  wickedest  and 
most  miserable  creatures  upon  God's  earth." 

His  self-condemnation  was  tori'ibie  to 
witness. 

"  A  bushranger  can  do  a  lot  of  good," 
said  Claude,  who  had  just  joined  them,  "  if 
he  only  robs  banks  and  things,  and  gives 
money  for  rent  to  widows,  so  that  they 
won't  be  turned  out  of  their  houses." 

"  Do  shut  up,  Claude.  You  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it." 

"  Why,  you  told  me  that  yourself,  Walter. 
The  best  bushrangers  do  it,  anyway,  and  they 
risk  their  lives  to  save  ladies  from  insult." 

"  Oh,  Claude  !  you  don't  know  what  harm 
you  are  doing." 

"-I  know  exactly  what  it  is.  You  want  to 
keep  uncle  all  to  youi*self,  aad  you  dQft'tj 


like  me  to  speak  to  him.  Uncle  Dick  likes 
me  quite  as  much  as  he  does  you,  and  he 
would  just  as  soon  talk  to  me." 

Mr.  Stoneman  good-humouredly  busied 
himself  to  make  peace  between  the  two 
brothers.  But  he  was  quite  at  his  ease 
again.  His  remorse  had  vanished.  Claude's 
unfortunate  remarks  had  put  back  the  cause 
of  reform  iudehnitely. 

But  Walter  was  not  relying  solely,  or 
indeed  cliiefiy,  upon  his  own  arguments. 
He  had  upon  his  side  a  hundred  philan- 
thropists. Until  one's  attention  is  drawn  to 
it,  oue  has  no  conception  of  the  number  and 
vai'iety  of  leaflets  distributed  in  the  streeta 
gratuitously.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the 
people  you  brush  past  would  have  bestowed 
a  tract  upon  you  had  you  given  them  the 
chance.  Walter  saw  to  it  that  his  uncle 
accepted  these  opportunities.  The  boy  did 
not  say  anything.  He  simply  forced  tracts 
upon  his  companion  as  a  conjurer  can  force 
cards.  Unfortunately  they  were  never  quite 
relevant.  There  were  appeals  to  moderate 
and  to  immoderate  drinkers,  leaflets  of  "  The 
Sabbath  Obseri'ance  Society"  and  "The 
Sunday  League,"  "  Anti-Gambling  Statis- 
tics," and  "  Words  to  Flesh  Eatera."  But 
no  moralist  seemed  to  concern  himself  with 
cases  like  Uncle  Dick's.  As  for  having 
words  with  armed  robbers,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  last  thing  that  anyone  contemplated.  But 
something  was  gained  if  only  tlie  habit  were 
formed  in  the  man  of  accepting  all  the 
printed  matter  that  came  his  way.  The 
right  tract  would  be  offered  some  day.  Of 
course,  this  involved  much  waste  of  time 
upon  mere  advertisements.  With  a  touch 
of  unconscious  pharisaism,  Walter  never 
accepted  a  leaflet  for  himself.  One  having 
been  offered  and  taken,  he  would  stand  aloof 
and  watch  with  a  reformer's  eye  his  uncle 
read  what  was,  perhaps,  an  apocryphal 
description  of  some  tradesman's  teu-and- 
sixpouny  boots. 

In  the  same  way  Walter  would  not  pass 
any  open-air  gathering.  Thus  it  took  them 
two  hours  to  get  through  Regent's  Park  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  oratory  was  in 
flower.  Walter  would  get  his  uncle  mto  a 
little  throng  and  then  back  out.  Mr.  Stone- 
man listened  respectfully  to  a  small,  un- 
shaven man  demonstrating  the  flatness  of 
the  earth,  the  boy  with  a  you-listen-to-that- 
my-young-friend-it-wiil-do-you-good  expres- 
sion of  face  watching  him  from  the  gravel 
roadway.  The  man  thought  that  the  young- 
ster was  trying  to  give  him  an  iiisight  into 
Jjondon  life,  aild)s^hjo^igi0^igi£  was'  not 
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lu^w  Lo  him,  vet  after  \mn^  away  from  it  so 
loncf  he  found  it  fairly  intcrestinn;. 

To  Walter  the  most  oxcitiiig  event  dnrinjj 
this  period  was  his  catching  Uncle  Dick 
turning  over  the  back  nnmbers  of  Soft 
Things.  With  a  glance  round  to  assure 
himself  he  was  unobserved  (Walter,  one 
regrets  to  state,  was  spying  through  the 
crack  of  the  door),  he  selected  three  numbers 
and  tore  them  carefnlly  into  fragments.  At 
once  there  flashed  upon  the  boy's  mind  the 
words  "  Founded  upon  facts."  Were  the 
ciiapters  of  "Lieutenant  Ijiraelight"  thus 
destroyed  drawn  from  incidents  in  Uncle 
Dick's  career  ?  Tl:o  boy  liopcd  to  iearn 
this  when  he  had  brought  liis  senior  to 
a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  listening  with  regret  to  confessions 
of  crimes  of  preternatural  ingenuity  and 
daring. 

Of  course,  Walter  wius  not  allowed  to 


He  r-elected  three  niiiiilierrt  nnd  tore  t'lMii  inrefiilly  into  fragments," 


monopolise  the  visitor.  Tiie  cloistered  walks 
with  Max  were  not  abandoned  entirely,  and 
ib  was  during  one  of  these  that  the  blow  fell. 
It  happened  upon  a  Wednesday  lialf-hoHday, 
but  Walter  was  not  told  until  the  following 


afternoon.  He  had  been  kept  in.  and  thus 
w;is  later  home  than  his  brother.  JIas 
opened  tiie  door  to  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  uncle  — 
anything  coimected  with  So*'t  Thiti'/s  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  it  all  along,"  Walter 
replied. 

"  W^ell,"  said  Max,  "  I  only  heard  it  to-day, 
but  every  boy  in  the  school  will  know  by  the 
end  of  the  week." 

"  How  ever  did  it  come  out  ?  " 
"  It  is  all  that  j>ig  Lafczarus.  Yon  know 
bow  close  I  have  been  keeping  Uncle  Dick. 
AVell,  yesterday  afternoon  young  Latzarns 
met  us.  I  pretended  not  to  recognise  him, 
hut  I  could  see  lie  had  twigged  nic.  He 
managed  to  meet  us  again,  and  this  time  he 
took  a  good  sUire.  Tlie  little  beast  spotted 
uncle  as  tlie  man  in  Soft  Tidngi^,  but  he  liad 
destroyed  the  back  numbers,  so  what  docs  he 
do  in  the  half-hour  but  go  round  XaSoff-  7'hings 

office  and  have 
them  turned  up  ? 
And  then  when  he 
had  made  sure,  he 
had  the  cheek  to 
f:Ge  tlie  editor,  tell 
him  where  uncle 
was  staying,  and 
they  are  sending 
a  man  round  this 
evening." 

"  Have  you  got 
uncle  safely  out 
of  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  told 
him." 

"  Do  yon  mean 
lo  say  that  you 
liave  loafed  about 
for  two  liours  and 
done  nothing  ? 
Oh,  you  great 
idiot !  Where  is 
uncle  ?  I  must  see 
him  this  minute." 

"  He  is  working 
in  the  garden." 

Max  was  so  taken 
ahwk  by  the  ve- 
hemence  of  the 
attack  upon  him 
that  he  answered 
quite  meekly. 
Walter  rushed  through  the   lionse  and 
found  his  uncle  planting  seeds.  Breathlessly 
he  panted  out  his  st^iry.    The  young  man 
was  visibly  annoyefl. 

"But  I  suppose  it  wafiiDouud-W^omc  out 
Hosled  by 
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sooiiev  or  later,"  he  said,  and  went  on  plant- 
ing seeds. 

"  Oh,  don't  delay,  uncle  !  Get  away  while 
it  is  still  possible— out  by  the  back,  the  way 
1  showed  yoii." 

"  So  I  am  to  give  them  the  slip,  eh  ? 
Well,  it  doesn't  seem  a  bad  notion.  Tell 
Mary  when  the  man  comes,  to  keep  him 
waiting  a  bit,  and  I  will  get  out  into  the 
lane.  Then  she  can  say  truthfully  that  I  am 
not  at  home." 

"Oil,  uncle,  do  go  tltis  very  minute  !  " 

"  Why,  he  rnHy*not  come  for  an  hour,  and 
I  shall  miss  niy  tea.    No,  thank  yon." 

It  was  with  jnst  such  noiielialance  that 
"Lientenant  Limelight"  had  faced  his  perils, 
but  Walter  was  not  pleased.  He  sbunpod 
with  impatience.  He  was  learning  tliat  the 
same  things  affect  one  differently  in  books 
and  in  real  life.  Mr.  Stoneman  would  not 
be  bustled ;  and  when  the  tea-bell  rang,  he 
went  in  and  began  what  promised  to  be  a 
hearty  meal. 

Bnt  in  ilie  middle,  a  strange  knock  came 
at  the  front  door.  Mr.  Stoneniaii  whispered 
a  word  to  tlic  maid  and  slipped  out.  He 
was  gone  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and 
they  might  never  see  him  again  ! 

'hie  knock  was  repeattMl  four  times  before 
the  tloor  was  opened,  and  then  the  servant 
was  some  time  before  she  returned.  She 
brought  a  letter  with  her. 
.  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  it  was  a  gentleman 
for  Mr.  Stoneman.  I  told  him  Mr.  Stone- 
man  was  out,  and  he  left  this  note." 

"  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  "  said  a  \'oice  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Stoneman  entered. 

"Oh  !  why  didn't  you  get  clear  away?" 
said  Walter.    "  They  will  come  i)ack." 

"  That  is  just  what  this  note  says  ;  and 
when  they  come,  I  must  see  them." 

"  You  won't  let  yourself  be  taken  ?  "  cried 
Walter. 

"  It  is  a  bore,  but  it  ha^  happened  to  me 
before." 

Walter  put  his  face  down  on  the  table- 
cloth and  sobbed. 

"  Perhaps,  Dick,"'  said  Mrs.  Tyrell  a  little 
sharply,  "  you  will  explain  what  all  this 

means  ?  " 

"I  will  explain  my  own  share,  Annie, 
willingly  ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  notion 
why  Walter  should  cry." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  hardest  on  me,"  said 
Mas. 

" -What  I  do  know,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  "  is 
that  Soft  Things  has  been  told  I  am  in 
England,  and  the  editor  says  I  must  .^e 
interviewed."  -.       .  . 


"  AVhy  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  the  winner  of  their 
mammoth  prize." 

"  T  know,"  said  Walter,  looking  up  and 
smiling  through  his  tears;  "the  top-hat 
prize." 

"  Yes  ;  Walter  know  it  from  the  first, 
and  .  very  well  he  kept  the  secret.  And 
now  for  detail.  Twelve  mouths  ago  Sojt 
T'hings,  that  now  h^  a  circnlation  of  a 
million  weekly,  was  about  as  obscure  a 
journal  of  its  kind  as  might  be.  Then  it 
was  converted  into  a  limited  company,  and 
most  of  the  capital  raised  was  devoted  to 
one  huge  prize— I  suppose  the  greatest  ever 
offered — three  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
the  competition.  On  a  fixed  date,  six  months 
after  the  first  announcement,  the  directors 
would  appoint  a  new  editor,  no  indication 
of  their  choice  being  given  nntil  the  appoint- 
ment was  actually  made.  The  lucky  journalist 
himself  would  be  entirely  taken  by  surprise. 
His  first  duty  in  his  new  pt^ition  would  be 
to  go  down  Regent  Street  and  buy  himself 
a  silk  hat  in  the  latest  fashion.  He  would 
return  to  the  office,  and  the  new  hat  would 
then  be  filled  to  the  brun  with  hairpins. 
These  would  be  counted  in  the  presence  of 
a  bishop  and  a  music-hall  proprietor,  and 
the  competitor  who  had  guessed  nearest  to 
the  ninnl)er  would  receive  three  thousand 
pounds.    I  was  the  lucky  man." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  gained  three 
thousand  pounds  ? " 

"  Well,  not  quite.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  guesses  one  might 
make  was  unhmited,  but  each  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  coupon  cut  from  Soft 
Thhii/s.  I  liappened  to  have  ten  pounds 
by  me.  It  was  all  the  savings  I  possessed, 
and  " 

"  Dick,  don't  tell  me  that  you  bought 
twenty-four  hundred  copies." 

"  Not  twenty-four  hundred,  certainly. 
You  see,  experimenting  cost  something. 
You  must  deduct  what  I  spent  on  hair- 
pins and  old  hats." 

"  And  did  they  pay  up  ?  " 

"  Like  princes.  But  1  had  to  send  my 
photograph  for  pubhcation,  and  it  was  by 
this  that  your  son's  schoolfellow  recog- 
nised me.  By  the  way,  Walter,  they 
don't  mention  anything  about  another 
photograph.  Yon  said  they  wanted  to 
take  me." 

"  That  was  a  mistake,"  said  Walter  hastily. 
"  But  why,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrell,  "  have  you 
kept  it  such  a  secret  from  us  ?  " 

"Because  they^chaff^Q^jgtM^bourne 


'  I'erliapB,  I>i(;k,'  said  Mrs.  Tyrell  a  little  sharply,  'yoii  will  e.>{])laiii  wimt  all  this  ineaiiH 
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BO  unmercifully.  Bnt  t  aiil  afraid  there  was 
another  reasou." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  saw  that  you  and  Tom  thought 
better  of  me  for  having  made  my  way  in 
the  world.  And  now  the  whole  murder  is 
out." 

"  Well,  1  think  it  was  all  very  silly.  And 
80  your  prosperity  is  a  pure  accident  ?  " 

"  You  cau  put  it  that  way.  i  like  to 
look  upou  it  as  a  reward  for  my  faith  in 
the  directors.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  would  need  a  pretty  brainy  man  for 
a  post  like  that,  and  based  my  calculations 
on  his  taking  a  seven  and  three-eighths  hat. 
No  one  else  that  I  heard  of.  went  beyond 
seven  and  a  quartei'." 

"I  expect  that  it  was  the  editor  himself 
that  called,"  said  Max.  "I  noticed  as  he 
was  walking  away  that  he  had  a  very  large 
head." 

"  Very  probably,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  must  be  in  nest  time  he  calls.  He 
has  written  a  pressing  letter,  and  it  would 
be  shabby  to  refuse.  They  are  preparing  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  'Favourites  of 
Fortune,'  and  they  wish  me  to  stand  for 
number  one." 

"  He  is  opening  the  gate  now,"  said  Claude. 

"  1  found  this  in  my  pocket,"  said  Uncle 
Dick.    "  It  is  not  mine." 


He  produced  an  envelope  containing  a 
sovereign  and  about  fifteen  shillings  in  silver. 

"  It  ia  mine,"  said  Walter,  turning  a 
violent  red.  "  I  slipped  it  into  your  pocket 
for  safety." 

He  would  sooner  have  lost  the  money 
than  that  they  should  know  he  had  believed 
his  uncle  to  be  a  hunted  bushranger,  and 
had  beggared  himself  to  help  the  outlaw  to 
escape. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  Uncle  Dick," 
growled  Max—his  uncle  was  away  being 
interviewed—"  he  has  the  money,  but  I  shall 
be  called  '  Hat,'  and  Walter  will  be  called 
*  Hairpins,'  as  long  as  we  are  at  the  school. 
You  don't  seem  to  care,  Walter." 

"  No,"  said  Walter  blithely  ;  "  I  don't 
care  a  hairpin  !  " 

W^lien  the  boys  were  in  bed  that  night, 
Uncle  Dick  sat  np  studying  the  back  numbers 
of  Soft  Thingft.  He  read  with  a  purpose. 
Whether  it  was  accomplished  is  not  known, 
for  he  said  nothing.  But  next  morning  he 
gave  Walter  the  mysterious  postal  order,  and 
a  handsome  tip  in  addition.  He  never  com- 
mented upon  Walter's  fit  of  weeping  or 
upon  his  other  strange  doings  ;  nor,  in  his 
presence,  might  anyone  else  do  so.  Which 
goes  to  prove  that  a  man  may  be  a  favourite 
of  fortune,  and  yet  remain  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow. 


THE  LIGHTS  O'  HOME. 

Q  TWENTY  ships  in  Bantry  Bay, 

Good-bye  to  the  lights  o'  home  : 
For  a  lad's  heart's  one  with  the  wandering  wind 
And  ever  a  lad  must  roam; 

Twenty  hands  mayn't  stay  him, 
Or  twenty  hearts  delay  him, 
The  sails  are  spread  in  Bantry  Bay, 
Good-bye  to  the  lights  o'  home. 

Over  the  world  to  Bantry  Bay, 

Win  home,  lad,  at  the  last : 
For  a  man's  heart's  fain  to  anchor  there 
And  furl  the  sail  to  the  mast. 

And  a  thousand  suns  mayn't  blind  him. 
Or  a  thousand  leagues  mayn't  bind  him, 
For  the  light  that  shines  o'er  Bantry  Bay 
Will  lead  him  home  at  last. 


WOMAN  THK  COSSIDBRATK. 

Shk  (after  half  an  h.mrs  fruitless  search  for  a  needle  "  that's  son.ewhere  on  the  floor") :  Don't  trouhle  any 

more,  dear— I've  found  it. 
She  here  it  wub,  cau^fht  iu  «>y  work,  after  all.    Do  put^he  things  straight  again ! 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK. 


Teacher  (to  Sunday- scliool  class) :  And  now, 
can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  we  all  want  to 
make  us  perfectly  happy? 

Little  Gnu.  (aged  eight) :  'UsbandB,  teacher. 


Mistress  (to  Mary  Jane,  wlio  has  just  given 
notice  to  leave  at  the  end  ot  the  month  to  be 
married) :  Would  you  be  willing  to  oblige  me  by 
putting  off  your  marriage  fur  a  week,  if  1  am  not 
suited  when  your  notice  expires? 

Mary  Jank  :  AVell,  mum,  I  wouldn't  mind 
waiting  mysi-lf,  but  men  is  different.  If  you  don't 
nail  em  when  they  are  i-eady  for  it,  you  cant 
nail  'em  at  all. 


YouNH  Tjai>y  District  Visitok  (to  mother  of 
family) :  I  hear  your  third  sou  ia  married  ? 

Mother  of  "Family:  Yes,  miss,  our  sons 
loarries  off  but  our  daughters  is  left  hanging  on 
our  hands.  I  expect  your  mother  finds  it  the 
same,  miss. 


Clergyman  (coming  up  behind  inebriated 
parishioner,  who  is  walking  cireuitously  up  the 
lane):  Ah,  Mattheww,  drunk  agaiu  ! 

Matthews  (without  looking  lound  or  lecog- 
uising  the  voice);  So  am  1. 
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A  JUa  OF  CIDER. 
If  blue-eyed  Betty  hadn't  dropped 

The  |UK  that  held  the  cider, 
And  at  the  ruin  stared  and  stopped, 

Vounir  Robin  would  have  spied  her. 
And  would  have  held  the  pitcher  whUe 
The  dainty  maiden  crossed  the  sttle. 

And  as  along  the  lane  they  fared. 

I'm  sure  he  would  have  kissed  ner, 
Then  little  would  Miss  Bet  have  cared 

Though  maid  and  mistress  missed  her, 
A  spark's  soon  fanned  into  a  flame, 
E'en  while  a  maiden  cries  "For  shame i 

With  kisses  CupW  lays  hia  plans 

(Friends,  let  us  heed  the  warnlnit). 
Then  Parson  calls  the  marrlajfe  banns 

Some  sweet  September  morning. 
And  Betty  would,  as  Robin's  wife, 
Have  been  contented  all  her  life. 
The  Jug  lay  broken  on  the  stones, 

Rob  neither  saw  nor  tarried, 
In  foreign  lands  he  laid  his  bones, 

And  Betty  never  married. 
Their  lives  were  incomplete— ah,  welt  i 
And  all  because  a  pitcher  fell. 
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The  village  curate  accosted  the  old  brcd-and- 
born  inhabitant  of  the  place  at  her  cottage  gate. 

"Good  morning,  Mrn.  Gain)).    How  are  you? 
.  1  haven't  seen  you  at  church  lately.  Hnw's  that  ?" 
"  Why,  sir,  my  rheumatics  be  eo  bad  that  I 
can't  hardly  walk  at  all,**  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  well,  try  and  come  on  Sund^iy,  We're 
liaving  a  special  service  for  fine  weather;  and 
wlieii  we  get  that,  you  know,  your  rheumatics  will 
soon  disappear." 

"  Maybe  they  will,  and  maybe  they  won't, 
sir  ;  but  it's  no  good  you  a-praying  for  fine  weather 
while  the  wind  is  where  it  is,"  the  "old  danie 
answered. 


"Talk  about  express  trains,"  coolly  said  the 
Yankee,  "  1  guess  we  can  give  you  a  lend  at  that 
<;;an)e  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  ;  tiie  last  t]-iat  I 
t^aw  run  was  iM^tweeii  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  as 
the  train  s|  ed  through  Chicago  station  we  noticed 
a  black  streak  a-coniing  up  the  line  after  it  with 
the  sound  as  of  a  liunicane,  and  this  also  whizzed 
through  the  station." 

"Wliat  was  \t'<"  we  asked,  breathless. 

"My  frens,"  the  Yankee  said  simply,  "it  was 
the  shadow  of  the  train  which  it  had  over-run ! " 


Nkiohiioi;ri,v  ('iiNsiiii-:aArioN. 

''I  i>on't  like  coinplainio^  to  a  Deigbboiir,  but 

your  dog  kept  barking  terribly  all  last 
nifibt." 

"Oh,  thanks!    But  it  doesn't  hurt  him  a  bit — 

be'a  used  to  it.  Still,  it's  very  kind  of  you 
to  mention  it,  I'm  sure." 


Pat  had  just  finished  chop- 
ping the  Pticte  for  the  good  lady, 
and  she,  benevolent  soul,  had 
asked  him  whether  he  would 
prefer  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  droj)  of 
w  hisky  ? 

"  Can  a  duck  swim  ?  "  said  Pat. 
"Sure,  I'll  be  taking  a  drop  of 
the  cratur,  if  yer  don't  mind." 
So  she  fetched  him  a  glass  of 
wh  i  k  y- and- water. 

Pat  tasted  and  seemed  not  very 
well  ])ieased, 

"  Beggin'  yer  pardon,  mum, 
and  which  did  ye  be  after  pultin' 
in  t!ie  glass  first,  the  whisky  or 
the  water  V  " 

"The  whisky,  of  course,  my 
good  man.  It's  jiroper  to  put 
Sie  whisky  in  first,"  she  replied. 

"Oh I  it'll  be  all  right,  thin. 
I'll  be  fomin'  to  the  whisky  by 
and  by  I " 


VHOMlMh:  QV  I.MI'!iOVr;MF.N  )  , 

JIamma  :  'rommy,  you  must  uot  shoot  at  pussy, 
eye  out ! 

Tommy  ;  Very  well,  mamma ;  in  future  I'll  on^- 


SUNDAY  MORNING. 
FiusT  PiTMAX  ;  \V»fB  ter  doin'  with  t'  Ivirrow  o"  Simiiny,  Bill  ? 

Skconi)  Pir.MA?(;  Wbj',  Sam's  gone  o£E  with  t'  trip,  an' t'  pup's  deiid,  an'  a  chiip  lonks  such  a  fooil  goin'  for 
walk  by  hiiself ! 
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PARTICULAR. 

Little  Dnrotliy  had  just  begun  to  go  to  Sunday- 
schou!,  and  had  been  much  interested  in  tiie  story 
of  the  Creation,  the  story  of  the  Flood,  etc.,  aa  her 
teacher  had  lold  them  to  the  dass. 

One  day,  Dorothy  Wiis  taken  by  her  uncle  (o  see 
the  menagerie.  Wiien  she  came  home,  she  told 
her  motlieT  all  about  ilie  strange  animals  she  had 
Been.  She  enioyed  the  i)arrot«  and  the  funny 
monkeys  ;  she" called  the  tigers  "big  pugsieB,"  but 
the  iiugp,  homely  hippopotatnuB  had  evidently 
made  a  most  unfavourable  impression  on  bei 
youthful  mind.  She  described  it  to  her  mother 
as  well  as  she  could»— the  huge,  ugly  Iwast  with 
its  gr«it  red  month. 

Then  she  was  silent  a  few  minute.s  thmkmg 
niattern  over  in  her  small  mmd.  Dort)fhy  usually 
had  quite  decided  cpinions  of  her  own. 

Suddenly  she  asked:  "Mamma,  did  God  make 
every fhinff?    Did  He  make  all  the  iinimalsV" 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  mother. 

"Did  He— did  He  make  the— At/>pOipoiomus, 
mamma?  " 


"  Yes,  dear," 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  tone  of  great 
deciHion,  giving  her  yellow  curls  a  toss,  "then 
I'm  not  going  to  Sunday-school  any  morel" — 
Woman's  Some  Companion,  U.S.A. 


AN  EXCEPTION. 

She'd  won  no  prize  at  any  school. 
She'd  taken  no  degree  at  college, 

A  sweet  exception  to  the  rule. 
She  was  the  woman  wlthiittt  knowledge. 

And  hence  she  proved  a  Mecca-Atone 
To  pilgrim  men,  oppreMed  and  dreary. 

By  too  much  smartness  overthrown, 
Of  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom  weary. 

They  crowded  round  her  'mid  the  whirl. 

While  brilliancy  sat  by,  unheeded- 
Each  man  rejoiced  to  find  a  girl 
Who  did  not  know  as  much  as  he  did. 

MatlvMne  Bridges, 
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